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NOTES AND NEWS 

Shortly after our List issue went to press the co-o]ieiati\e 
raoveiiieiit 111 Bengal lost by the de itli of Mr S C Mitra, one of 
its keenest adiocates and hardest workeis Mi Mitra’s presence 
at the annual co-operiti\e conferences uas always looked forward 
to, but his work did not end with ittendincc at the conferences 
He frequently g n e the Registi ar the beneiit of the legal know¬ 
ledge which had elexated him to the Bench of the High Court, and 
by his example and influence he coiixeited many to belief in the 
doctrines of eo-op^ratioii He continued to the end as one of our 
most active propigandists Hxen wdien, at the time of the last 
conference, bodily infirmity prcxeiited his iittendanee, he still 
from his sick bed diet ited his ojnnions on the legal questions 
before the conference and sent them in to assist the deliberation^ 
of the committee which was considering those questions 

We offer liis friends and relatnes oui respectful sympathy* 
in their great loss 


We inyite the attention of oui readers to Capt Pctaxel’s little 
pamphlet on “Self-supporting Education” containing a reprint 
of two of his articles wdiich appeared in the “Eigipire” It 
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describes (i) how education has been made self-supporting in 
France and Swit/erl ind and how the principle could be extended, 
(2) how pr ictical educ ition would solve the problem of middle class 
uiiemploynient, ind (3) what steps aic now being taken b> the 
Maharija of Cossimbazar tow aids est ibhshing the system in 
India 


The central idea of the scheme is tint of “a school that not 
only teaches but does business in order to gi\e its pupils oppoi- 
tunities to eun, and to enable them to stav as long is the_y like 
eirnmg their tiainmg, ind in which they c in rtm iin if they wish, 
wdien their training is comjdeted, is c irnei s ” Such a school has 
been stai ted by Capt Pet ivel under the pationage of the Maharaja 
of Cossimba/ar To the oidiii iri high school h is been added a 
technic il depaitment in which bovs are enconiaged to leain what 
they wdl of useful manuil work We ire told that 40% of the 
students iiow^ work in the techricil depiitment and that, even 111 
the f rst veai of the school’s existence, some of the boys h ivc begun 
to earn something for i few hours’ 1 ibour in the w'oikshop 


An Indian Polvtachiiic Association has been conceived, and in 
a small wav staited to help mv school that m ly join the “self- 
suppoiting education” mo\ement The whole scheme has de¬ 
servedly atti icted wadespreid ittention both in India and abroad 
ind it has been oflici ill\>' recognised bv the local Education Depart¬ 
ment as a \erv useful educitional experiment We shall watch 
the progiess of this nco-co-operati\e institution with great 
interest 


A suggestion w^as made in September bv the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange Association in i Icttei to jute mill managing agents 
which we cannot allovi to pass unnoticed The suggestion is the 
reduction of the present lute concern share of Rs 100 into shares 
of Rs TO nominal value, and the sole reason for the suggestion is 
said to be si^icitude for small investoi s At present owing to the 



’ules of the game and the inflated price of jute shaies the small 
investor cannot effect an entiance A correspondent of a con¬ 
temporary IS of opinion that the suggestion is unsound and insidi¬ 
ous It will certainly, if canled into effect, lui e the small iiivestor 
into the maelstrom of specul ition, ind in th it great struggle it is 
the we ik who go down in the end As co-opciatois who set tlicir 
faces against speculation wt igrec with the concspoiident referred 
to Wc idvkse our 1 cadets who ha\t siinll sums to invest to 
examine the co-operatne movement ind its seeuiity before they 
venture into speculation There is no speculation in the co- 
(tpcritive movement Intciests <iiid dividends are good and there 
IS not the const int won v th it the iction ot one man or i dozen men 
ten thousand miles away mu in i single dij jcojnidi/e the whole 
of the h ird-e lined s iv mgs of a small iiu cstoi’s lifc-timc Whtr 
the Central Ji inks, is in time tlicv must, open tlicir Federation 
offees in Calcutta, facilities foi investment in the (.o-ojieiative 
movement will be iv iilible to ill 


A Bill of consider ible impoitincc, lIZ , the Usurious Loans 
Bill “to gu( idditioiul powcis to Couits to dcil in eeitiin c iscs 
with iisiuloiis loans of monev or gruii” w is nitioduccd by the 
Hon’ble Sii Willnm Vincent at i icceiit meeting of the Indian 
Legist itiv'c Council The object dcilt with iii the Bill is of 
verv general interest, viz the question of einiiowcriiig our civil 
courts to afford relief in c iscs of iiiiconscion ibk b ii g iins betw'cen 
money-leiidei s ind then dcbtois The gcneril piinciple of the 
Bill, as explained by the IJoii’blc Sn Willi ini Vincent is “th it in 
proceedings foi the lecoverv of a loan oi foi the ciiforcemcnt of an 
'greeiiient or secuiitv, the court, if sitisfied bv evidence that the 
return claimed is excessive, ind that the ti iiisiction is substan¬ 
tially unfair, ma} i copen the contract ind aw iid the pi iintiff a 
decree for th it sum onl> which is eqiutiblv due, h uing regard to 
the circumstances ot the case 


The evil of usui v is prev dent, in a greatci or less degree, in 
ill countries Tn Indii, howevei, it has been eating into the 



\it ils of the body ev.onomic and cases of unconscionable bargains 
ire too frequent in the law courts which are compelled to give effect 
to them under the present lau The e\il is not confined to the 
c.gi iciiltural chsses it is equally pre^'alent amongst others, in¬ 
cluding 1 iiidou nei s of all classes and the domiciled Anglo-Indian 
coinniunity in particul ir 


In tins connection we should like to quote the following 
1 cm u ks of the Hon 'ble Raja Sxr R inipal Singh —‘ ‘ While provid¬ 
ing i measure foi the relief of the debtois from this evil, its causes 
should not be lost sight of, if its wholesale eradication is to be 
Mined it The long delav s which the money-lenders have to f ice 
in the recovciy of then loins thiough the agency of courts, the 
enotmous expenses—i good many of which being irrecoverable 
fioni the debtors—which the\ have to incur in that process, the 
risks and losses which thev hue to inn and sustain in mahajam 
trins ictions, the insuficiencv of ftcilities for obtaining credit by 
needy persons whose pioportion is always very large, want of 
rcgul 11 b inks ind co-opci itue societies to serve this piirpose and, 
ibove all, the ilbtcricv and general pov^erty of the people are all 
‘‘tininlating the jnacticc of usury and tiken idvantage of by the 
money-lenders in piiisnance of then self-interest ” 


“The extension of the co-operative S3''stcm,“ he continued, 
“ ind the est iblishment of Lmd B inks and joint stock companies 
ill ovei the conntrv are sure to h ive a very salutary effect ov^er the 
suppi ession of the ev il “ We also pin our f nth in the co-operative 
system IS the only real silutary check on the practice of usury 
But IS the extent of the ev il is as w ide as India herself and as it will 
take some v^ens before the co-operative movement extends its 
beneficent opeiations to every nook and to every class in this vast 
continent, wo think that the proposed Bill will supplement co¬ 
oper itne efffits till such time when the co-operative millennium 
will ha e iriivcl 



During the discussions ©ii the Bill several non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Legislative Council urged “that while promo¬ 
ting the measure before us the Government should be pleased to do 
all that lies iii their power to further promote the co-operative 
credit system and to develop the banking system “ We think, 
however, that it is the popular leaders w ho should put forth their 
best energies to carry on a co-operituc propiganda in rural India 
md in urban India, to tcich the people the principles of co-opera¬ 
tion, the benefits these ]nineiples confei, ind the developiiien.ts 
that are possible We w int iion-official missionaries of eo-opei ation 
to undertake the work of eo-opci ati\ c edue ition imongst all el isses 
of the people A sound eo-(^pei itne edifice can onlv be erected 
on a sound co-operative ediicitioii, on a sound iinderstHiding of 
the ruling principles of lo-operation 


This year also ihe Scr\ mts of Indii Society, Poona, Ins 
revived the scheme of huing i eo-opei ilive secietuies’ tiainiiig 
cl iss 111 Bombay The iiidef itigable Mr G K Devadliar is the 
leading spirit of the moveincnt The cl iss was to have commenced 
on the 22nd of September Lst 


A notable recommendation of one of the sub-committees 
appointed by the Bomb ly Proviiicnl Co-operiti\e Conference 
refers to the establishment of in oigani/ation with headquarters 
111 Bombay and extending its ojxrations lliroughout the Presi¬ 
dency The objects of the organization will be to spiead co- 
^ratiyc propiganda, stimulate social md educational advance¬ 
ment in co-operativc areas, organize md supervise affiliated 
societies 111 Bombay City and generilly to afford advice and guid¬ 
ance in co-ojicrativ e matters In our last issue we hinted at the 
desirability of having such an org ini/atioii toi Bengal We hope 
the matter will be discussed at the next Conference here 


The replies of the Central Banks to the Rcgistiar’s circula*- 



about the necessity of proper arrangements for finance in Calcutta 
have nearly all been received There is practical unanimity on 
the nccessit}, for some change in the piesent system Only two 
Ccntril Banks have suggested that the present system should 
continue and thej^ are actuated by the fear that any new system 
V ould cost them more When they undei stand that the proposed 
Fedei ation of Ccnti <il B inks w ill be ible to pay for itself and make 
a profit too they w ill of com se cease to oppose a eh luge 


Three Centi il Banks suggest the employment of a finmcial 
.’gent ill Caleiitti, but one of these three qualifies its opinion and 
says that the agent should be employed only until a Provincial 
Bank or Federation c.iii be formed It i% to be presumed then that 
this puticul ir Central Bank, which liippens to be an old and 
impoitaiit one, is rc.illy in favour of the Provincial Institution 
One impoi taut Ccnti il Bank is of opinion that the scheme of 1914 
should be levned Appiiently all other Ceutial Banks have 
lealised that that scheme v is entirely too inibitious and top heavy 
for the lequirements of the movement iiid th it the piesent plan of 
a modest beginning which will permit ol expansion is prefeiable, 
for theie is no other suggestion iinong the replies reeeiv^cd up to 
d ite to revive the scheme of 1914 


About twentv-fivc Centi al Banks have giv^en their votes for 
a Federation such is was suggested 111 the eirciilai If the votes 
of the remaining iS 01 19 Central Banks are given in the sam% 
proportions for the different schemes there will be about 40 out of 
48 Central Banks in fav our of the Feder ition This P'ederation 
will have many advant iges It will be a pure co-operative union 

of societies to cairy on work which is now c lined on 111 a somewhat 
11 regul ir manner All the profits of the Federation will be profits 
for the movement and not foi individuals, md in this it will pro¬ 
bably be alone amongst the Provincial Institutions m India in 
following Raiffeisen The Federation will begin on a modest 
scale with ten lakhs of capital subscribed and, say, five lakhs paid 
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up It will, however, have ample opportunity of expansion but 
o(aly as the co-operative inoxement’s requirements expand 


All tins presupposes that the Federation will come into exist¬ 
ence Bye-laws ha\e been drafted and are being circulated to the 
Centril Banks for consideiation, and at the ProMiicial Conference 
early next >eai it is hoped that theic will be a delegate from each 
Ceiitial Bank empowered on its behalf to sign the application f6r 
the registr itioii of the Fcdeiation Bevond this, how'^ever, we 
cannot pcnetiate the future The Go\ eminent of Bengal have 
not \et been consulted ibont the scheme and the\ may ha\e some¬ 
thing to si\ to it For the past three yens the pro])osal for a 
l"ro\inci il B ink h IS been innnilK jxistponed, ind it leniains to be 
seen wdietliei this pioposil wall meet with the same fate or not 


The Federation, howe\er, is i \eiv different thing from the 
proposal of 1914 It is, to begin with, essentially eo-opciative, 
and we believe th it so gie it in iiithoritv is Sir Fdw 11 d Maclag in 
had to point out th it the pioposal of 1914 w is not so Again the 
Federition is modest It eontenipl ites li ibilities of fifty lakhs, 
wdiile the original Prov me 1 il Bank scheme in idc a bid for liabilities 
which might h ive run to five crores The Federation is obv lously 
supplementarv to the movement in the provinee It will be an 
apex to the movement ind not in umbrclli Even the advocates 
of the earlier scheme were afraid that the basis was not broad 
enough, and that, pel haps, was one of the icasons for postponing 
it The Federation, however, wall be in proportion to the base 
and will only expand with the base Finallv, the Federation in¬ 
volves no new principle It IS a mere development of existing 
conditions, which will take over an existing business and the 
normal accretions to that business It will introduce no new 
Lonipe^bhon to the money market 

There arises the question whether the Federation will be able 
to pay its expenses without saddling the Central Banks with fresh 
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charges, a very important question If it takes over the existing 
20 or 30 lakhs of rupees it will start with a very se\ere handicap 
It cannot treat the owneis of this capital unfairly and it cannot 
raise the rates on the Central Banks It is proposed, however, to 
run the Federation on very cheap lines and if it takes over even 20 
lakhs and the fininciers agiee in return for the greater security 
and convenience which it wnll pro\ide to accept y\% or % less 
than the rates they now leceivc there wall be a sum of Rs 5,000 
or Rs io,o(x^ which should meet expenses It appears, too, 
from figures recently prepared that there was an average of more 
than 3 lakhs Ij-ing idle in the Central Banks throughout last year 
As a general rule the Ccnti al Banks gt^t no more th in 3 % from 
their idle funds and this they obtain from the Post Office It 
should not be imjiossible foi the P'ederation to get 5% for this 
money and the difference of 2% would yield annually Rs 6,000 
to help to meet the Federation’s expenses There are other 
sources of profit too which it is meant to tap, but there is no need 
to discuss them here On the whole then it may reasonably be 
hoped that at the worst the Feder^ion wall pay its w^av and that 
prospects of profit are not wanting 


In our last issue Mr I B Dutt of Comilla pleaded for the 
preference shareholders A contributor to this issue is not so 
much in love with the preference shareholders Mr Dutt’s 
experience is confined to the Comilla Central Bank, an excellent 
institution 111 many ways Comilla Central Bank has raised all 
its deposits locally except one small sum and this he attributes to 
the fact there were preference shareholders Without, however, 
leaving his district Mr Dutt might have considered Brahmanbaria 
Central Bank in which there are likewise many influential 
preference shareholders In Brahmanbaria local deposits are as 
negligible as outside deposits in Comilla and this in spite of the 
existence of preference shareholders Nor is Brahmanbaria the 
only example of its kind It is clear, therefore, that the presence 
of the preference shireholdei does not, as Mr Dutt implies, 
guarantee local deposits Doubtless our correspondent in this 
issue is thinking of such cases as Brahmanbaria 
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There is much to be said on both sides Practice supports 
the preference shaieholdcr, theory opposes him A good deal 
depends on the preference shareholder himself Theie are some 
\ery bad instances of the prefeience shaicholdei insisting on the 
maximum duidend, treating it in fact is i minimum, uith scant 
regard for the requiicinents of the safety of the Central Bank 
Our correspondent in this issue seems to be aware of some of these 
instances in which the pieftrence shareholders insisted on the 
whole of the profits being distiibuted to bring the dividend up to 
12%^% while common piudence demanded tint in addition to the 
stitutorv lestrxe fund other funds should have been cieated to 
ensure the s ifety of the Central Bank 

We arc confident, lumever, tint the co-opeiators of the 
frovnnee nnv be relied upon to check abuses and to frame the 
policy which will ensuie the highest good of the movement 
Wh itcvci policv IS determined upon it should not and we aie sine 
it will not em mate from the office of the Registrar It will 
be enunciated and c lined out b-y the co-operitors of Bengal 
themselves 

# 

In our id\ertisemcnt pages in this issue the Chilean Nitrite 
Committee announce two competitions, the fiist with three 
substantial jin/es and the second with fifteen other money prizes 
The competitions are for the best essiys on Indian Agriculture 
and Original Ideas how to improve it R\en if there were no 
prizes we know' that these ire subjects which would ippeil to 
many of our readers We are sure they will not allow this chance 
to slip by without an attempt to w in some of the three thousand 
rupees which aie offered in prizes Further particulars are 
obtainable from the Delegate of the Chilean Nitrate Committee, 

I, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta 


The financial statements of central co-operative banks in 
Bengal for the quarter ended 30th June reveal slow but steady 
progress The expansion of deposits from Rs 43,89,500 to 



Rs 44,85,641 has been accompanied bj an increase in loans to 
agricultuial societies from Rs ^16,69,611 to Rs 52,20,544 
Net profits, meantime, have dropped to Rs 1,34,111 against 
Rs 1,37,071 in the previous quarter Cash and deposits in 
savings banks have appaiently been reduced in favour of larger 
holdings of Government Papei which have grown from Rs 79,867 
to Rs 2,53,225 The paid-up share capital whereon these 
operations are based has increased from Rs 7,97,'?93 to 
Rs 8,71,111 and the leservc funds from Rs 1,36,486 to 
Rs 1,44,848 


The ninth Bengal Provincial Co-opeiative Confeience will be 
opened in Calcutta on the 19th January 1918 at 11 a ni His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal has.kindly consented to open 
the Conference 



THE CHANK INDUSTRY OF DACCA 


[By Dr Nares Chandra Sen Glpta] 

The Chank Industry of Dacca is a \erv old and well- 
established one Its history dates back f ir into the past, into the 
1 eyday of the city under the Moghuls 

The Chank Bangles ha\ e from long ages been looked upon as 
an indispensable article of dress of the married Hindu women It 
IS the auspicious sign of the married state of hajipy omen Kvery 
man led woman has to wear it Common bangles are therefore 
used all o\tr the country and in almost e^erv district there are 
some men who make them In the District of Dacca too the 
common chank bangles wnth a flat outer suiface slightly carved 
and the edges slightlv riiscd aic ni iiiuf ictured in many places 
These are gcnerilly painted with \cimilion 

The chank bangles of Dacca ire distinguished from these 
common bangles by their iiicomp iiablv superior artistic v alue 
The bangle niakeis of this City eailv distinguished themselves 
by making magniflcentlv cai\ed, n itural colour chank bangles 
The snow white colour of the bangles and then high artistic finish 
ga\e to the articles manuf ictured in the town of Dacca an unique 
place 111 the woild of f ishion e^en outside Hindu homes This 
pi ice Dacca still retains 

Till Manupacturi 

The whole quantity of Dacca bangles is manufactured in 
Sakharibazar a portion of the town called after the Sakharis or 
conch-shell workers The whole business of the inanufacture and 
sale of the shells is in the hands of the sakharis, who form a 
distinct caste Among these men there are some \ ei v rich people, 
lut the bulk of the people are poor, and many very poor 

The manufacture as well as the sale is done in small shops 
crowded together on both sides of the short and narrow Sakhari¬ 
bazar Street There are at present one hundred and three shops 
and each employs a certain number of workmen The chank 
ihells are first given shape by knocking off superfluous parts 



When the shell has been reduced to a rough cylinder, it is cut up 
into small round slices with a peculiar kind of saw of crescent 
shape, which cuts both ways In cutting these pieces a great deal 
of delicacy is required in handling the saw, for 5 slight wrong 
movement might crack the shell and spoil it altogether 

The shell is held firmly with the toes of both feet while the 
saw IS caught by a handle at each horn of the crescent and moved 
from side to side with the greatest care so as not to make the 
slightest deviation from the plane in which it moves This is a 
somewhat arduous and careful work which takes a lot of teaching 

The pieces so cut out are the rough bangles These are then 
ground smooth and round and minute carving, including some 
very fine pierced work, is done up on them The cylindrical 
portion of the shell chopped into shape for bangles is a compara¬ 
tively small portion of the whole shell The pieces knocked off 
as useless for bangles used to be utilised foimerly chiefly for 
making lime by burning them Parts of this waste have now 
been turned to use in making rings, buttons, chains and small 
knick-knacks These articles by reason of their comparatively 
high prices and their brittleness are not likely to find a very large 
market, but they do sell to some extent 

Besides bangles and these things some fine and artistic 
ilardans and othei pieces are made by a very few workmen of very 
great skill They look very fine but, I doubt whether, consider¬ 
ing the vast amount of time taken in making thelii, they may be 
regarded as really paying 

The Material 

The chank shells come from several places The largest 
supply comes from Ceylon whose yearly output is somewhere 
about lo or ii lakhs live shells and a larger quantity of subfossil 
shells In point of quantity the next place is taken by the Madras 
presidency wnth a yearly output of about 5 lakhs more or less* 
From the Travancore coast is obtained a specially ^ood quality of 
shells called in the local market the Doam shell and the Baroda 
State also has a small supply of good shells called surtt The 
total annual supply from these two sources does not exceed twenty 
thousand shells 
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In Dacca the shell bangles are never painted and the superior 
_charm of the Dacca bangles is due largely to their milk-white 
colour Naturally therefore, Dacca makers prefer those shells 
which are pure white to those with a reddish stain The best 
shells from this point of view used to be the Mott Selamat, which 
was obtained from the pearl fisheries of Ceylon The fishing for 
these shells has however been stopped by the Ceylon Government 
So that, at present the Travancorc shell holds the highest place 
owing both to its colour and its uniform large size 

Next in quality is the shell obtained from the Tuticortn 
fishery of Madras which 5/iclds about 2V2 lakhs of shells every 
jear The Baroda shells, called Surti (From Surat), are even 
with these, but these like the Tia\ancorc shells are aiailable only 
in small quantities The shell obtained from the Ramnad 
fishery, also under the Madras Government at present, are slightly 
infeiior to the Tuticorin shells In 1915, the total quantity of 
shells fished from this place was about 3 likhs, but that was the 
high-water mark Previouslv it ranged between a lakh and a 
half and two lakhs a year 

The Ceylon shells are gener illy stained with a reddish colour, 
which IS acceptable in some places, but w'hich is not liked b\ 
Dacca workmen They use it 111 pretty large quantities, however, 
for making die iper things These shells are also of an inferior 
quality in othei respects The si/cs are not uniform and inferior 
quality shells are more freely mixed up with them 

The chief staple of the Dacca industry consists therefore of 
the Tutic'onn audi the Ramnad shells The Baroda ^nd the 
Trayancore shells alw^ays find a ready market but in point of 
quantity they are altogether negligible 

Thp Ag>ncips for Supply of Shells 

In Cejdon the fisheries are free to private traders, subject to 
their paying a royalty on the actual number of shells fished The 
following firms of Madras Merchants in Calcutta get the shells 
from Ceylon and sell wholesale to Gadians — 

I O S M Mahammad Tambi. 

5 J N Shaikh Mahammad 
3 K Venkatasalam Chetty 
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These Gadians are Dacca men 'who ha\e their offices at 
Calcutta Thei e are <it present four of these firms vtz — 

1 Balaram Dhar 

2 Jatindra Mohan Sen 

3 Hem Chandra Kar 

4 Rajabandhii Sen 

besides the firm of J B Dutt and Sons 

Previous to 1911 these firms controlled between themselves 
the entire supply of shells to Dacca At present they are reduced 
to the position of middlemen buying from the M idrassee firms and 
selling to Dacca, Murshidabad and Nadia people 

In Madras the fishing is all done by the Go\ ernment Divers 
are employed by the Gov eminent uho bring their supplies to the 
godown of the fisheries department where they are stocked This 
enables'the Government very laigely to control the catch and to 
conserve the fisheries so th it very few immature shells are caught 

Previous to 1911, this stock was inspected bv intending 
purchasers who then submitted sealed tenders for the purchase of 
the whole catch In 1911 the Madras Gov eminent introduced the 
forward contract sv stem and gav e to Messrs J B Dutt and Sons 
of Dacca the right to take all the catch of shells from the Tuticorin 
fishery at the rate of Rs iki per thousand On the e-^piry of 
this period the same firm has renew’^ed the contract for five years 
at the rate of Rs 121 per the as i id shells 

The Ramnad fishery was taken ov'ei by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment from the Raja of Ramnad about the same time and a similar 
^contract for these shells was entered into v/ith Babu Hem 
Chandra Kar On the expiry of Babu Hem Chandra Kar’s 
contract Messrs J B Dutt and Sons tendered for the contract at 
the rate of Rs 301 per thousand for three years and that tender 
has been accepted by the Madras Government with effect from 
June 1917 

So then at present the position is this, that the three Madras 
firms have control of the Ceylon, Baroda and Travancore shells, 
while Messrs J B Dutt & Sons control the Tutieorin and the 
R imnad shells 



The present situation 


Out of the four varieties of white shells, Tuticorm or Tinne- 
velly shells and the Rainnad shells are the most important because 
they are available and consumed in the largest quantities 

As regards the Doani shells they ha\e kept steadily at a 
price between Rs 25 «uid Rs lo per hundred shells assorted si^ses 
The prices of Tuticorm shells h i\ e increased considerably They 
were at first sold 111 assorted sacks of 250 each The price of these 
in 1315 was Rs 14-8 per too shells 

111 1316 WMS Rs 13 per TOO shells 
in 1317 ,, ,, T5-T2 ,, 

In 1318 J B Diitt had the contiact md 111 that \ear he sold for 
Rs 15-12 per TOO 

At that tune his contract piice at Madras was Rs no per 
thousand The contract coveied three vears up to 1320 B S 

In 1319 B S he sold bigger sizes only at Rs 28 per 100, 
smaller ones being sold out of Dacca 

In 1320 he sold at Rs 22 per 100 It is alleged that this year 
he kept back the largest size which he sold at Rs 38 per 100 

Next ycai he conti acted for fix e \ ears at Rs 12 t per thousand 
In 1321 he sold the shells in three different assortments Large 
sizes were sold at Rs 56 per hundred, medium sizes at Rs 44 per 
100 and smaller sizes at Rs 20 per hundred 

In the subsequent year (1322) he sold at Rs 44 per hundred 
for lower sizes and Rs 65 per hundred for the largest size 

Last year he could not supply anv shells as, it was said, he 
could not get his goods shipped from Madras This year he is 
offering the larger sizes for Rs 62 and 70 per hundred and smaller 
sizes assorted at Rs 26 a hundred 

With regard to Rainnad shells S N Naina Mahaminad and 
under him Babram Dhar had the contract first of all under the 
Raja of Ramnad He sold the shells at Rs 14 and Rs 15 , after 
this the Madras Gox ernment took up the fishery and Hem Chandra 
Kar next took the lease at Rs 141 per thousand Last year 
Hem Chandra Kar sold these shells at Rs 24 and 18 per hundred 
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With effect from June current, J B Dutt has taken the con¬ 
tract at Rs 301 per thousand He has not yet sold the shells in 
the market 

Side by side with this rise in the prices of Tuticonn and 
Ramnad shells the prices of the Ceylon shells have also gone up 
It IS said that the price of these shells has been raised by the 
Nakhodas, and the middlemen do not retain more than Rs 2 or 3 
per 100 This year the Ceylon shells have been bought by the 
Gadians at the rate of Rs 20-8 per hundred and are offered to the 
trade at Rs 23 per i(X> 

The commencement of J B Dutt’s contract corresponded 
with the Swadeshi movement which gave a great push to the 
chank goods trade Owing to the increase in the consumption 
of chank goods and to the extraordinary facilities given by J B 
Dutt himself, the sale of Tuticonn shells in Dacca increased rather 
than declined Before J B Dutt’s contract, the shells had to be 
purchased at Calcutta generally for cash or short credit He 
brought them down to Dacca and gave large credits to his 
customers As a result of these, shopkeepers were enabled to 
buy shells more freely than before, and side by side with this their 
consumption of Ceylon shells declined Further, by availing 
themselv es of the accommodation given by J B Dutt manv'^ persons 
who are not in the trade or were engaged as mere labourers were 
enabled to start shops 011 their own account 

The price of the shell goods was not raised correspondingly 
There has been a slight rise in the price of bangles and other goods 
but nothing commensurate with the rise in prices of the chanks 

This leads me to think that the bulk of the profits of J B 
Dutt and other wholesale chank dealers have come out of the 
smaller traders and neither from the consumer nor the labourer 
On the other hand the labourer must have had more w^ages as a 
result of the increased custom 

But the circumstances hav^e changed now and the chank trade 
has now to face a considerably reduced custom unless the makers 
can considerably reduce the prices The prices of the shells how¬ 
ever are going up and unless we can hope to bring them down, the 
trade will steadily decline 
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The Problem of the Future 

Our chief object ought to be to improve the trade so far as 
possible by cheapening the production and also to secure an ejjuit- 
able adjustment of profits between the shopkeepers and labourers 

For the first purpose it would be necessary to ehminate 
middlemen as much as possible and 111 other ways to make ^ heap 
chanks available to the artisan 

This can only be done effectively by a co-operative orgai isa- 
, tion of chank makers, which would get the supplies of chanks 
direct from the sources 

So far as Ceylon shells are concerned, this presents no di®- 
culty, once the oiganisation is formed For the co-operative 
society may take the necessary license and fish on its own account 
in Ceylon, or enter into direct relations with the Nakhoda without 
the mediation of middlemen So fai as the Travancore and the 
Surti shells are concerned, the systems there prevailing are, I am 
told, such as would enable our Association to get supplies direct 
if we want to This would be verv good and desirable if we could 
increase the supply from these quarters Tf instead of a poor 
eight or ten thousand we could incicase the output of Travancore 
and Baroda shells to about a lakh each 01 nioie, the back of the 
monopoly in Tuticonn shells would be broken For the Doani 
and Surti as they are called are e\en better shells than Tuticonn 
or Raninad 

So far as the Madras shells are concerned I think that the 
Madras Gov’^ernment should be appro iched w ith a proposal to deal 
directly with the Co-operative Society This could only be done 
by a change in the present contract system 

(1) The advance contract system which is largely speculative, 
should be abandoned* As there are wide differences in the quality 
cf the catch of different years no one can be absolutely sure of the 
quality every year The prices offered are therefore purely specu- 
iative It would be much better if the Government sold the shells 
caught and stored each year after they were caught 

(2) Instead of cofttracting with tht highest bidder, the Madras 
Government should make a reasonable valuation of the shells and 
fix the rate for each year It may then offer to sell the w^hole 

3 
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stock to the co-operative society of chank makers at the price fixed 
If they refuse to take at that price they may sell to others 

This may be done even if the advance contract is retained 
For,* instead of settling with the highest bidder the Government 
might fix the rate at which the contract will be made and give the 
first refusal of the contract at that rate to the co-operative society 
It goes without saying that unless this is done the manufac¬ 
turers, no matter how well coinbined, can never hope to cope with 
VIealthy parties like J B Dutt and others And, when the whole 
thing is so speculative, the prices aie bound to go up very high 
so as to leave little margin of profit to the maker 

It cannot be properly said that 111 adopting the system here 
suggested and giving the first refusal to the Co-operative Society 
of workers the Madras Goveininent would be giving undue pre¬ 
ference to any party In so far as there is a preference it would 
be entirely justified on the principle that it ought to be the policy 
rf the Government to eliminate middlemen if that can be done 
without detriment to the revenues I may mention that the 
Gov'ernmeiit does proceed on a system like this in settling land- 
lev^eiiue in khas lands in Bengal, where it fixes its own demand and 
then calls upon the owner to engage for that amount instead of 
leaving the land leveiiue to be fixed by auction as was done 111 the 
early days of British rule 111 Bengal The Government of Bengal 
has gamed rather than lost by adopting this system 

Side by side with this readjustment of economic relations we 
shall have to think out and secure the adoption of labour saving 
appliances That question will require separate consideration 
On the face of it, it seems as if the laborious process of .cutting 
the shells might be immensely simplified by a saw worked by 
electric pow er The carving too may possiWv be simplified by 
improved appliances A great deal may also be done bv introduc¬ 
ing, not only new designs in bangle making but also in finding out 
new uses for conch shells and making other things not now contem¬ 
plated It is only by finding out new fields for the employment 
of the skill of these men that we can prevent Jthe unemployment of 
workers which may be brought about by the adoption of new 
machinery 



I am told that the Madras Fisheries Department have made 
experiments which have proved unsuccessful, in having some 
processes of bangle making done by improv ed machines specially 
designed for the purjiose On the basis of the experience of the 
Madras Government, we might ourselves carry on further experi¬ 
ments I feel convinced that experiments carried on with work¬ 
men who have by ages of work got a thorough grasp of the temper 
of the chank are bound to be more successful than with workmen 
to whom cutting the shell is a nov’^elty I should like to have 
experiments in ide bv Dacca cutters 

The next thing for us to do would be to adjust the relations 
between the shopkeepers and the laboureis so that the shopkeepers 
may not thrive by sweating labour This can, T think be best 
managed by bringing the labourers also into the co-operative 
scheme 

Pending the formation of the Co-operativ^e Society I should 
suggest that the Bengal Home Industries Association should 
undertake the supply of the shells direct to the shopkeepers 



THE PROGRESS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


[By Co-operator ] 

It has become almost a fashion of late to decry the progress 
of the co-operative movement and amongst those who have created 
the fashion are our greatest well-wishers Sir Daniel Hamilton 
in his speech at the last Conference complained that at the present 
rate of progress generations \\ ould pass from the cradle to the burn¬ 
ing ghat before the co-operative movement could be propagated in 
the hundred thousand villages of BengaJ Mr Ascoli m an article 
in The Bengal Economic Journal makes little of the efforts of the 
co-operati\e mo\cment in Dacca in comparison to the task which 
lies before the movement M?>jor Jack in his book on “The Eco¬ 
nomic Life of a Bengal District” goes much further than Sir Daniel 
Hamilton or Mr Ascoli and states that at the present rate of pro¬ 
gress the co-operative movement cannot hope to cope with the 
debts of the district of Farid pur in less than a thousand years The 
revnewers of this book seem to have received this statement without 
challenge The -writer has only recently had an opportunity of 
studying Major Jack’s book and hastens to point out how entirely 
unfounded are the deductions which Major Jack has made in regard 
to the effects of co-operation in Fandpur The circumstances 
under wfiich the book was written are explained bv the author and 
in his foreword he pleads to be excused for any faults which may 
be due to his absence from India or to lapse of memory There 
are, however, faults in the book which cannot be excused upon^ 
these grounds The faults are to be found in the chapter on 
“Indebtedness”, in the references to co-operation This chapter 
constitutes a blot upon the work which jeopardizes the whole value 
of the unique and doubtless accurate statistics which Major Jack 
and his 200 men so indefatigably collected His deducrtions about 
the co-operative movement are the very reverse of what his own 
statistics and our statistics combine to show The fact is that 
Major Jack cannot have studied the co-operative *niovement in 



Fandpur with anjrthmg like the thoroughness with which he 
studied almost every other question in the district When he says 
that at Its present rate of progress it uill tate the co-operative 
movement a thousand years or more to cojje with the pr^lem it 
IS obvious that he is proclaiming in no uncertain language that 
he has not studied his subject The annual statistics of the 
co-operative department for the last lo years will show that the 
pessimism of Major Jack has nothing to warrant it and that in fact 
the promoters of the co-operative movement, had not the war 
broken out, might reasonably have hoped to accomplish almost 
within 15 years in Fandpur, the task which. Major Jack asserts, 
they cannot accomplish even in one thousand years Major Jack’s 
theories too about the best means of propagation of the co-opeihtive 
movement are as unsound and untenable as his deductions about 
the movement are inaccurate and unwan anted His admirers 
who have studied the statistics of the co-operative movement 
cannot but regret for his own sake that he did not leave the 
question of co-operation in Fandpur alone, for it might almost 
seem that in this matter he was basing his arguments upon the 
mere gossip of the ignorant or of those who do not sympathise with 
the movement 

Major Jack shows from his statistics that there are 116,000 
families in Fandpur in 4,000 Milages with a total debt of 238 
lakhs, two-thirds of which, or about 160 lakhs, is agricultural 
debt Of this he says that about four-fifths might be dealt with 
direct by co-operative societies and the other fifth possibly by 
Government through co-operative societies He goes on to say 
“In Fandpur although the societies have been in existence 10 
years they have not yet touched one-hundredth part of the 
indebtedness of the district** This is the mere gossip of the 
Ignorant or of those who wilfully misrepresent facts and it is 
lamentable that Major Jack did not consult the reliable statistics 
available in the office of the Department The period to which 
Major Jack refers is the 10 years 1906—16 In 1916 the working 
capital of rural credit societies m Fandpur was 12,99,000 rupees, 
just a little less than one twelfth part of the total agricultural debt 
as calculated by Major Jack, and a little more than one-tenth of 
the amount which could be dealt with by co-operation 
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Major Jack continues ‘In Fandpur at the present rate of 
progress, which has not enabled one-hundredth part of the ground 
to be covered m lo years, it w6uld require a thousand years to 
eliminate'the professional money-lender by co-operative effort ** 
Examination of the rate of progress in the lo years preceding this 
statement, the first lo years of the co-operative movement in 
Fandpur, is now necessary The task set by Major Jack for the 
co-Qperative movement in this district is to deal with 4,000 villages 
uith 116 thousand persons, taking one person for each family, 
and 160 lakhs of debt, or rather with four-fifths of this amount, for 
he holds that Government should deal with the other fifth We 
are therefore concerned with 3,200 villages, 92,800 persons and 
128 lakhs of debt The following table is compiled from the 
annual reports of the Registrar of Co-operati\e Societies from 
1906 to 1916 for the district of Fandpur — 


Years 

Societies 

Persons 

Working capital in 

rupees 

1906-07 

14 

984 

10,870 

1907-08 

37 

1,758 

41,742 

1908-09 

62 

2,552 

68,780 

I 909- TO 

71 

3,734 

1,22,710 

1910-11 

143 

5,502 

1,86,279 

1911-12 

Not known 


1912-13 

204 

9,644 

4,99,112 

1913 14 

334 

17,541 

11,51,163 

1914-15 

370 

18,319 

12,83,464 

1915-16 

359 

18,264 

12,99,490 


If we consider the figures over ten years we find that at the 
same rate of progress Major Jack’s problem would be solved long 
before the expiry of another ten years If we take the figures for 
the seven years preceding the war we find that the number of 
societies and the number of members had in this period been 
multiplied by ten and the capital had been multiplied by thirty 
If the war had not interrupted this rate of progress, and presuming 
that the rate only remained steady, then by 1921 we should have 
had in Fandpur district 3,600 societies with 360 lakhs of capital 
and T, 80,000 members or more than one from each indebted family 



Thus within fifteen years of the beginning of the movement, 
assuming as Major Jack does that the late of progress continued 
unchanged, Faridpur agricultural debt would have been cleared 
off and instead of an incubus of i6o lakhs on which the rural 
population had had to pay interest they would have had savings 
of ov'er aoo lakhs To adapt Sir Daniel Hamilton’s words the 
mountain of debt would have been swept away and a mountain of 
credit would have assumed gigantic proportions in fifteen years" 
Is It not a lamentable disfiguration of Major Jack’s book then that 
he has either ovei looked these simple calculations, or else accepted 
idle rumour and ignored the leliable statistics available^ His 
original mistake is of course in the assertion that the movchient 
in ten years had not toiu bed om hundredth part of the problem, 
when as a matter of fact it had grappled with more than one-tenth 
of the agricultural debt witli which societies could deal He also 
assumes that there w^ould be no increase in the rate of progress, 
an assumption to w'hich he is welcome but which is probably 
incorrect, for the history of co-operation is against it Finally he 
asserts that co-operation in Faridpur district m 1916 emanated 
from ten centres It is not eas\ to see what centies he is thinking 
of There aie and there were f 10111 the beginning only four 
centres of the co-operatne movement in Faridpur, viz, the four 
Central Banks at the four head-quarter stations From each 
Central Bank, however, the movement radiated over the whole of 
the corresponding sub-division, so much so, that if an aeroplane 
now flew over the district of Faridjiur and dropped bombs at 
random, no bomb would be found to be more than a few miles from 
a co-operative society 

Before leaving the study of the figuies tabulated above it is 
worth while considering the progress over the five years before 
the war P'rom 1909 to 1914 the number of societies was 
multiplied by more than five The number of members 
increased more than sevenfold, and capital was multiplied by 
about eighteen If the rate had continued for another five years 
and had not been interrupted by the war we should have had ir 
Faridpur by 1919 nearly 2,000 societies with 120,000 members 
and 207 lakhs of capital Let us also consider the rate of 
progress for the three years before the war and assuming it had 
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continued calculate the numbey of societies we might have had 
now in Faridpur 

Societies Members Capital 
In 1911 the figures were 143 5,502 1,86,279 

For 1914 the figures are 334 i7>54i 11,51,163 

If this rate of progress had not been'interrupted by the war 
we should have had in Faridpur now at least 820 societies with a 
membership of about 56,000, and capital of nearly 75 lakhs of 
rupees And if the war had not intervened to stop progress what 
would have been the figures wheii Major Jack wrote his book in 
igi6^ Assuming the rate to hav^e continued as in the period 
1912 to 1914 there would not have been many less than 700 
societies with about 4o,ocx) members and capital of nearly 40 lakhs 
of rupees But for the war then Major Jack would have been 
able to say in 1916 that the co-operatiCe movement in ten years 
had dealt with about one-thiid of the problem 

The cooperative mov'ement could not have prevented the 
great European war, and it w.is bound to suffer as a result of the 
war A comparison of the figures for 1914 to 1916 with those 
for previous years will show the effect produced by the w’^ar on the 
mov'^emeiit In 1914 to 1915 the increase in societies was less than 
in the previous year In 1915 to 1916 the number of societies 
actually diminished, due to liquidation, which is a process that 
IS always going on, nnaccoiiipanied in this year by fresh 
organization 

Before leaving the question of the progress of the movement 
to deal with Major Jack’s theories on the best means of propagating 
it we may say a few words about the impatience of Sir Daniel 
Hamilton Sir Daniel wants 100 thousand societies for Bengal 
Five years ago there were 900 societies in Bengal, to-day almost 
four times as many At the same rate of progress there should be 
12,800 societies in 1922 and 51,200 societies in 1927, and one in 
every village before 1932 The generations will be very short 
generations which will have passed from the cradle to the burning 
ghat between this and 1932 Again, however, owing to the set¬ 
back which has been caused by the war it cannot now be said that 
the progress outlined abpve will actually take place Absolute 
prophecies as to the future are futile but il must be acknowledged 
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that the late of prbgrc&s of the past fi\e vt life, wliicll is so 
\ehenicntlv dctiicd, \\ould, if it continued, \ leld o^ei one hundred 
tboufeind societies in Bengal bcfoie 1932, and theie is far inoie 
jiistihc ition foi optimisin than foi the pessiinistic prophecies of 
M.ijoi J iclv nid vSir Daniel Hamilton 

Sii Daniel Hamilton and Majoi' Jack both agiet that 
Go\ Cl nine lit should turn a flood of oflicials loose in Bengal for th^ 
piopigatioii of the co-opeiati\t inoxcinent The foinier wants to 
see KK) Registiais and i,(»o Inspectois Major Jack out-lieiods 
Heiod uid wants 200 inspectois 01 piopagitois for each district 
They would be men of the kanungo cl iss^, v'oung giaduates of the 
best and most ictnc tv])c Then l)a^ would piesumably be 
Rs 100 pci month, so tint in Fandpui a budget of Rs 2,40 
pci uiuuin would be neccssiu Supposing c\cn that this budget 
vcit ])isscd Old su])plic.s glinted to tins iniouut, the scheme 
would still be unsound M ijoi } ick is thinking of the despatch 
with which Ins men took the ch 1111 and the ojitical sqniic icioss 
c\er\ iicld in K iiidpni ind then compiled then 4,(K)() \olumos of 
iccoids of light These ]n(Jesses 11 c 11101 c 01 less mechanical 
Men L innot plant co-opciatUi. societies down as tlie\ plint the 
bound in ]>illais of i iilUgc It is not i question ineielv of 
enquiring into a in in’s debt ind then paiiiig it off nid iceordmg 
the account The hum in clement in tlic societies h is to be dealt 
with It is not merch i question of compiling st itistics It is a 
question of ccluciting hundieds of thousands of people and it is 
ilso 1 question of inducing i comp 11 itnch small inimbei of 
people to p irt with 128 lakhs foi i [uomisc of lepi\ ment with 
model ite inteiest These lu the le isoiis wlu 200 keen giaduates 
would not sueeed in eoxenng Faiidjiui distnct with co-opci itne 
societies in i few years ?y\en if thev did succeed, the societies 
they formed would in 111 in\ cists, in too mane ciscs, as the 
depaitmcnt’s piescnt limited experience shows, be mere forced 
growths which would pro\c unhealthv Abo\c ill, the system 
would be entiieh inconsistent with the first jnineiples of co-opera¬ 
tion The fust lesson of co-opeiation is self-help The existence 
of these 200 officers would be tlie deni il of this first lesson Even 
row it IS haid enough to get the membeis of societies to realise 
that it IS their own united eiedit ind unlimited liability that make 



money cheap Thcv still often imagine that a benign Goxern 
ment is ad\ ancing some new kind of takavi 

Majoi T ick docs not stem to have considered the question of 
capital He pi o^ es the e\istciice of sufficient capital to finance the 
mo\enient, but he iie\ei considers how the owneis of that capital 
.'1C to be induced to ad\ance it when his 200 keen graduates liaAC 
sent HI their final returns, showing 16 societies organized bv each, 
totalling 3,2(x) societies in the district, ill ready waiting foi the 
ncccssirv 128 lakhs which .irc to make the members happv md 
piosjjeious foi the lest of then lues This capital is ceitunlv 
m existwiice ind it wnll be forthcoming but only gi idn ill\ when 
confidence ind credit are established The meie 01 g 1111/ ition and 
icgistiation of societies do not establish confidence H <lf i dozen 
successful sccieties do and do bung forth inoie monev foi others, 
foi the figuies of societies show that confidence uid cicdit go on 
iiicieasing i ipidlv The\ irc front kjo; to 1913 is follows —- 
i 4 i 37 > ^^2, 71, 143, 204, 334, 37(1, foi I'liidpiu Wh t if 3,200 
societies hid been oiginized in ic}07^ Wheit w is the c ipital to 
come from'* Ther^ ire o\ cr-c lutious people \et who doubt the 
soundness of iinesting in co-onei ituc societies The co-operatuc 
societies must jiroxe thenischcs No Act of Piiliinient can set 
up Cl edit Cl edit eomes from confideiiec done ind eonfidenee 
comes fiom deeds ind not wwds Again co-operiti\e societies 
must be business-like, must ])a\ then w u , ])a\ then own employes 
and not depend upon Goxeiiiment foi a free supph of keen voung 
gi iduatcs If these aic neeessaty from the point of \icw of the 
co-o])ei itue societies then the eo-opeiati\e societies must pw for 
them themscK es Kioin the oonit of \ lew of Go\ ci iimeiit of course 
a eeitain supers ision of a moxement of this nature is essential, but 
this IS Goxernment’s .ilTan Co-operatuc societies must leain to 
help themselyes 



I HE FUTURE BEARING OF IHE CO-OPERA IIVE 
CREDIT MOVEMENT ON RURAL HOARDING 


I’ C P\rH\K 


Trul> did Jc\oii<? siv, India is i sink for piccions metals 
Kcononiists shudder at India’t* enoiiiioiis absoiption of gold and 
sih er from the \ eiy beginning of foreign eommcrce The bullion 
that comes into this countrv seldom finds its ua\ out of it eieii now 
when tiade conditions determine chiefly the moiement of gold 
In the past it was through foteigti invaders tint gold and silver 
were t ikeii out of the countiv iiid now a negligible part of them 
by foieign ti uelleis in then pouches is products of Indnn Arts 
Again some silvei is expoitcd in the form of lupees, etc , to Aden, 
Cc\ Ion, Sti iits-Settlements, Mo/ unbicpie and cei tain other pi ices 
India, one should alw ivs lemember, h id i mine for riches 
It his long been noted as i store-house for “barbaiie pearl and 
gold” and consequently wns long subject to the lapaeitv and 
spoil ition of cruel and tyi iiinoiu in\ idcis K\en when tvianiu 
seemed to j leld to gov eriinient est iblished by 1 iw undei the British, 
inseeuritv still prev iilcd and the people, though fiee from the hre 
ind sword of iii invading irmv , could i ot eseajie lude molestition 
at the hands of the levenue ofheers iiid collectois of rent 

Wealth and display of wealth me mt jeopardy and insecurity 
In conceilment of wealth and of signs of weilth alone could sifety 
he and people of all classes took to hoirding and concealing then 
hoirds ‘‘The Na/ims exacted what they could from Zammdars 
and great fanners of revenue, whom they left at libeity to plunder 
all below, reserving to themselves the preiogitive of plundering 
them in return, whenev^er they were supposed to have ennehed 
themselves with the spoils of the countrv It, therefore, 

became a duty to every man to take the most effectual me isures 
to conceal the v alue of his property and elude ev ei y inquiry into 
his conduct while the Zammdars who had the opportunity of long 



possession a\ iiled tlieinsel\Ls of it to perplex the officers of the 
go\ernnitiil It will be easily im igmed th it inueh of the wealth 
stopped 111 its wiv to the public treasury” (Harrington’s 
An ih SIS \ ol II, p <S) “It IS the busines', of ill fioiii the Ryot 
to the Dew an to coneeal and decene” (Shore’s rein irks on the 
eollection of ie\enue of Bengal, 1782 Fifth Report) 

Thus oppiession on all hands led to eoiieeahnent of property 
which custilliscd into the h ibit of h i irding Ag iin this habit 
ol ho tiding w IS fostered by \ arious other subsidiai y e luses, such 
's w int of b inking f icilit\ , insiii nice b\ oneself foi one’s fainiU , 
want of pioper openings foi iniestment of then s uiiigs ind legal 
and leligions s inetion of the eoncenti ation of resoiiiees m the head 
of the famiK Loose eish hoards onh gradiialh yielded, after 
the establishment of the Pi\ Bntanica to an inordin ite lo\c for 
iTnestment in ornaments and jewelki} The use of \ irious sorts 
of oiniments imoiig the upper ten thousand dates from aery 
UK lent times At places S inskrit litei itiiie gnes full descriptions 
of oiniments worn b\ the people For it is a pait of religious 
dut\ not oiiL with the Hindus but with the Mulmnmidans also 
to punide Yautnka ind dower to the brides on the oecasion of 
e\ei\ miiriigt This dower chiefly consists of ornaments ind 
constitutes the ibsolute propeitv of women Only in times of 
great distiess can this dower be resumed b} the husband, who 
hid 11101 c power of such icsumption undei Hindu Law than undti 
the Muhamm id in L iw “Ornaments form the kind of stridhan, 
which ii possessed by e\eiy worn in These ire stiidhan wffien 
the\ ha\c been the subject of gift to her Mane Hindus 

are found to eoniert ill then saiings into ornaments worn b\ 
themsehes or bv then wives , these cannot be regarded as the 
wife’s stridhan foi these cannot be presumed to be subjects of 
ibsolute gift bv the husband to the wife” (Sastri’s Hindu Law, 
Thud Fdition, p 365) “During coierture, a text of Mann 
(VII 416) deelaies that the wife cm ha\t no wealth txclusncly 
hei own ind thit hei acquisitions belong to her husband ” On 
this subject Yajiiax ilk\ i siys “A husband is not liable to maiee 
gfioel the piopcrtv of his wife taken bv him m i f nnnie or for the 
pel form nice of a dut'v 01 during illness or while undei restraint” 
(IT, 147) Vipianeswir m commenting on the abo^e text of 



Yajnavalkvci explains ‘dnt\ to mein indispcnsible relif>ious dntv 
and ‘itstriint’ to mean coniineincnt in piison or under corporeal 
penalties ” In Smriti Chandrika, it is said, “The distress 
lefcrred to must be of such a charieter as it is impossible to get rid 
ol except with the use of Slridhan “ Compiilsorv widow hood and 
sanction of bigamv and even polvgann put the Shastris on guaid 
to make pioMsion foi the females coming under their jurisdiction 
During widowhood, wiites Sn Gooioodis Banerji in his Hindu 
Lav of M irrnge ind Stiidhan, (ji 331) i worn in’s lights o\er hei 
Stiidhan ue laigei thin whit the\ iic during co\cituie Her 
kinsmen haAc ncvei iiu light to use hci Stiidhin, ind hei 
luisbind, the onh ptisoii who laii 11 e it 111 ecitiin c iscs iiid h is 
tontiol o\ei lerl 1111 deseiiplioiis of it, being de id, hei right to use 
iiid enpv it bceomcs unlimited 

Thus the use of ornaments lining i uligious sinctioh it its 
biek bee line \er\ common iinoiig the lowei elisses But, as 
st ited beloic, dining the pciiod of niisnih iiid extoitioii, the 
snings of the pcojilc went to foim the c ish houds 1 itlier thin 
orn iments Impressed with the benefits of c isli bonds people 
found them nioic senieeible th in 0111 iments F'or it is a inittvi 
of eonimon experieiue th it not in iin \eiis igo gold ornaments 
were \eiv seldom worn b\ the membeis of (sen the middle class, 
who seemed to be prospeious f iinieis 01 tiadesmeii Those who 
eould sne would si\e coins, giains iiid sometimes lumps of gold 
ind siKer Siher w is then the f nouiite met il with most people 
to mike 0111 iments of Mi 4 C Chattcrji, of the Indian Cnil 
Sen ice, la\ s down 111 his contribution to the Indiinian on “The 
Hoiided Weilth of Indi 1“ th it “the Milage women in ill paits of 
Tncli i v\ear hea\ v lo ids of oinaiiicnts on their arms ind inkles, but 
oiiU an insignifie int jiropoition of siieli 0111 iments is of siher 
The art of gunig 1 sihei eoiting to inferior met ils has been 
earned to i high finisli m Tndi i ’’ But, this stitement of his is 
of doubtful application to the ease of Bengal Sih er, and not siher- 
coated, ornaments w'ere used bv Beng il \ illage women except the 
Santil ind other women of the aboriginal settlers m Bengal 
Foi seigniorage w is ler^ insignificant and the eurrenc\ laws were 
f u ourable to the eon\ ersion of bullion into coins w hene\ er desired 
Instances of this coin ersion of these ornainents into uijiees were 
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found during famines preceding the closure of limits to free coin¬ 
age of sihei Owing to low seigniorage the hoards of common 
people consisted of rupees as these had then gieater intrinsic worth 
than now' and also whcne\cr needed these can be melted into orna¬ 
ments Now when old mud w^alls are pulled down 111 a tillage 
01 floors of old houses are dug out, hoards of 1 upees are expected 
to come out in brass jars or earthen pots and sometimes do come 
out from an unsuspected corner This indicates that people did 
rot m^est all these savings in ornaments but used to keep loose 
cash to be drawn upon *is emergency arose This hoirding of 
Cash was but natural when there wms no banking facility for the 
common people There were no savings banks to deposit their 
small savings nor any othe^ oiganisation to help them in their 
thrift Thus rujiee hoards in each family were the result, w hether 
these consisted of a sum in tens of rupees or hundicds 

When the mint w as closed for the free coin igc of silv cr, sil\ er 
ornaments of the people fell much in value and coined rupees were 
appreciated so that rupees came back into ciiculition from the 
hoards and contributed to the fall of exchange to li id for a iiipee 
in 1894 Ev'en now when there are some openings for investing 
sayings, the old habit of hoarding rupees still lingers among 
villagers to satisfy their Silas-likc vMiiity But Silases are daily 
giving place to Midases The hoarders of rupees now invest 
their monev more 111 gold oinaments thin in c isli hoards This 
love for gold ornaments has spread its contagion c\en imoiigst the 
women of day-labourers ind is responsible for the melting of 
sev'eral millions of sovereigns For the women like most the 
guinea gold, particularly for the lustre it imparts to the ornaments 
they choose to wear ‘ ‘Within our own obsei \ ation the use of gold 
ernaments has extended to classes which formerly woie silver 
Our ladies certainly encumber themselves with fewei ornaments 
than their grandmothers but what they do weai is mainly of gold” 
(Sarkar’s Economics of British India, Third Edition p 130) 
This lov^e for gold ornaments has become so strong that people 
have often had to borrow to pav foi the vanity of their female 
wards, especially on occasions of marriage This sort of inyest- 
ment in ornaments can not strictly be called hoarding as it does 
1 ot arise out of the savings of the people and, therefore, should be 
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discouraged, foi, on more occasions than not, it paves the way to 
rum Foi borrowing is generally done at usurious rates and of 
Luge sums It is further a very baneful piactice that when all 
credit IS gone .ind mo loan can be had eithei on b 5 nd ot on mortgage * 
of property then gold ornaments aie laid hands upon This 
stagnation of gold in the foim of ornaments among the people* for 
a long time has engendered so gieat an attachment for gold that 
the sale of oinaments seems as if moie painful than death and so 
IS of \eiv larc oecurience Such w is not the ease with silver 
ornaments People will starve, suher indignities at the hands of 
the ereditois, lose business or sufFer losses rather than part with 
then gold jewelleiv The-v will pledge their oinaments, very 
seldom to recovci them, rather than sell them at their full value 
Thus a kind of nidividuil “mercantilism” has taken hold of the 
minds of the people which is as fallacious as the system that 
pievukd in the 17th and iStli eentury 

Now to sa\e people from this abuse of their wealth, to haul 
lip the sunken bullion in India, to draw out the lupee hoaids for 
pioduetive employment iiid to tiain people into better business 
habits, the Co-operati\e Credit Soeieties have a noble part to play 
Instances luue eiopptd up in whieh deposits of hoaided rupees 
with the Societies hive been made “In Midnajiore, the widow 
of a Mahajan, who did not help the society v\ith anv deposits 
although sev^ci il tunes appioaehcd bv the meinbeis, deposited 
Rs 800 on behalf of hei minor sons two clays after the death of hei 
husband In another c ise a man w ho w as not suspected of hav mg 
any monev 't all brought Rs lor; to deposit in his society aftei 
there was a theft in the village' In Khulna, a palanquin-bearer 
to the agreeable surpiise. of all, brought m Rs i,2cx) to deposif m 
the Khulna Union”—(The Co-operative Movement in India by 
P Mukerji Second Edition p 125) Deposits of this nature will 
multiply with the progress of the Co-operative Movement when 
out of a real understanding of the principle of co-opei ation people 
will deposit their savings in their owm respective Societies and' 
Unions and not from the point of view of the mere security of 
investment, as the examples abov^e-quoted mamlv lead us to 
believe to be the primary motive for deposits When the feeling 





of solidantv will b<. iwakciied, winch is usualh done as'iocia- 
tjoiis foi a coniincni purpose and which will be easily doii^when 
one rcnienibeis that coiniiuiiiisni has stfll some hold oii^thc imiids 
bf the Mllagers, ihiembcr of i societc will hnd that Ins individual 
prosperity is close 1\ bound up with that of Ins fellow-member and 
wiU ungrudgingl3, deposit his sa\ mgs in the societ}^ rather than 
keep them in a hoarded st ite With the ])iogiess of the co-opera- 
ti\e mo\ement, with the establishment of a Societc in each village 
all manner of men, whatevei the extent of their resources, will 
find that as members of i society then nitcicsts are identical 
Once this identification of intciest, which is greatly fostcied by 
the piiiieiple of imlimited liibilitv govciiinig villige societies, is 
clearly perceived mutiiil confidence will spinig up and mutual 
service will he forthcoming A spirit of fellow-feeliiiy will thus 
be promoted and a healthy reoigani/ itionjintheied by i brotlieily 
feeling of intei-dejieiideiiee will ensue The e.iuse of egoism will 
merge itself into that of iltrnism Thehonder will pi ice Ins 
loird at the service of the membeis of the society and his habits 
of tlnift, winch hoaicling presup])oses to exist, will lead to the 
crowth of the banking b ibit of dejiositing in the society The 
cxamjile of the depositing hoaidei will have a bcncfici il mflueiicc 
on other members for ijic eneonragement of thrift So far as 
investment in ornaments nose for w iiit of a safe place for deposit¬ 
ing their savings, it will leeeive a check is people will find a 
society close to their door where their resources can be kept as safe 
^is ornaments on the pei son of then females ind childieii and with 
greater advantages This miy be in the form of ‘Savings 
Deposits’ or “Fixed Deposits’ in the Soeictv Ther^ will be, as 
in the past so in the future, investment in ornaments, lor as I have 
shown above the law deiminds it iiid religion sanctions it But 
such investment will lecent \ salutary check against any uneco¬ 
nomic excess from the constant supervision of the other members 
of the Societv Tins supervisory influence has made drunkards 
sober, the illiterate, to learn the letters, the dishonest, honest and 
the extrav <igant, thrifty Rai J M Mitra Bahadur, in his report 
t n the w orking of the Co-oper itue Societies lu Bengal for the 
yeai 1915-16 (p 9) obscivcs, “Numerous instances can be quoted 
to show that the movement is exeicising a ix)werful influence on 



Milage lift; in its aspects ” Inirtliei on he savs, "‘The ulo^fe- 
ttent has gi\"eii rise to a consciousness of the need of thrift hi the* 
apinds of the peasants who are by nature e\tra\ .igaiit and 
litigious ” Now what awaits the ittention of the inoxcnient is 
the drawing out of hoards of lujices whieli is alreadx begun by 
proN iding facilities for deposit iiid w itlidr iw il, the diseoui aging of 
(wei-in\estnlCnt or inal-iiixestinent in ornaments of the resources 
of the members by evereising a healthy snperMsion ovei the 
actions of mdx\idual members and bx thus raising the moral tenor 
ol the members to a higher lex el uid coping xvith this new feature 
ol indebtedness iiisiiig oiitof i deep-iooted f ill itx of e\ti ixaganee 
at religions eeicmonles of m iiii ig(, the fii st i icc of ehildien or the 
like, when it is enstomarx to ])rox ide some oinaments foi the bride 
fr the child If thiough the Co-o])eialixe moxement the moral 
sense of the eoiintrx is lonsed to the i eduction of extrix igant 
expenditiue on these oee isions, the solution of the dowrx iiroblem 
in both Its ispects, viz , piox iding the bride with oni.iments bv the 
biidegioom (of the loxxci el isses iiid hence pooiei) and pioxidiiig 
1 doxxry to the biidegioom (of the e'diit ited oi iidler class) bx the 
bride’s party, ma^ be partlv letomplished and thus a xast imoiint 
of resouiees which xx'ould haxt, under the old practice been tied 
up 111 oinameiils, will be set free foi produciixc emploxment in the 
eountiy .ind the eoiiseqnent imlease of N itioiial Dix idciid Thus 
the hoirdcd wealth will be changed into liquid lesouiees of the 
country 



C:0-OPEttATiON IN BENGAL 


Extract from Annual Reports of Central Co-operative Banks 
I Chandpur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

i^or tho year from i^t July H)i 6 to ^oih June ujiy 

In the words of Mr Crosthw^aite, Registiai of C S , C P , 
“the War has left the policy of the Government in a state of 
suspended animation,” vet it is a pleasure to us that we arc, abk to 
piescnt to vou to-day a picture that will coiiMiice you that mspite 
of the many retarding influences that were at work, there has been 
some progress and our firm coiiMction is th.it eielong the move¬ 
ment will be able to enlist the svmpathv of the general public 
The working capital at the end of the veai ending 30th June 
1917 was Rs 9b,95(S is against Rs 65,tS23 of the previous year 
and IS composed of as follow'S — 



Rs 

Preference bhares 

11,300 

Ordiuarj shares 

5.300 

Deposits and Borrowings 

79,458 

Reserve fund 

goo 


Total 96,958 


Duiing the veir under icvievv, 12 lural societies were started 
and financed bv the Central Bank 

hVom the societies Rs 32,365-2-9 has been realized as 
principal and Rs 6,373-11-1 as interest against Rs 15,287-5-3 
and Rs 4,270-4-y lespectively of the previous yeai This is 
certainlv sitisfactorv and reflects great credit upon the adminis- 
tiation of the B ink 

The imou It of ov^eidue loans on the 30th June 1917 was 
Rs 8,405.5-4 as against Rs 31,869-5-5 standing on 30th June 
of 1916 

In the 12 months covered bv this leport the Bank has earned 
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T net profit of Rs 3,009-9-2 as against Rs 1,904-9-2 of the 
previous year Of this Rs 800 viill go to the Reserve Fund and 
the balance is proposed to be distributed as follows — 

Rs A p 

Dividend at T2 1,77614 q 

Building fund ^00 o o 

Inspection fund 1-^2 10 5 


ToTAI 2,20q 9 2 

During the last 4 years 45 Societies lia\t been started and 
fininced by the Central Bulk These societies ha\e, to some 
extent, captured the inngination and enthusiasm of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages The high lale of interest uhich is ordinarily 
demanded b\ the village Mahajans has also opened the eves of the 
need} agriculturists and the result has been i spontaneous deni ind 
for societies throughout the Sub-Dn ision 

We have seen lau suits compromised thiough the intenen- 
tioii of the societies We haA e seen how in some societies expenses 
incidental to niarrnge and srad// ha\e been to some extent cur- 
tuled and the cost of feasts diminished to an appreci ible degree 
In some of the societies the idea has growm up tli it costly feasts 
should be avoided as i rule and the unavoidable ones should be 
confined onH to the members ind the expenses minimised as fai 
IS possible Ill the Ajagai a Jautha Bank, the members having 
raised subscrijitions amongst themselves hue contributed to the 
construction of a road from their \ ill age to the Comilla Road with 
the assistance of the Local Board, and have removed a long felt 
want of the locality and have thereby illustrated the possibility 
of joint action for the common weal amongst illiterate rustics 
They have learnt to pay off kist^ and interest regularly and punc¬ 
tually—a thing which was almost unknown to them There 
have been deposits 111 some of the societies, though thv. amount is 
vet v^ery small 

EfFFCT of THF MoV?MFNT on THF local RATF of TNTERFvST 

The Chandpur rate of interest was notoriously high, and to the 
credit of the mov’^ement it must be said that the rate has decreased 
to an appreciable degree. 
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ArXlTl T)}^ OP THP POBlle TOWARDS THT MO^IMINT 

It i«; I 111 liter of' deep rt^^ret lioue\t,r that we li i\e as yet 
letencd no help fioiii the Zemindars, Tihiqdais and othei 
i-ducited iiid influential men of the Siib-Di\ ision 

II Barisal Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd 

{Ffii ( t of C o-opifatiLH SomtK'iou thi nouowu tnul moial 
tomiitwu of th( ttumhos) 

Then his been palpable impio\ement iii the ecoi omie concti- 
tion of the members of the Co-operative Societies in the Colonizi- 
tion arei as will appear from the followiiii: e\ti ict fioiii the 
Colleetoi’s insjxction note d ited the 31st Much 1917 — 

“21 Co-opeialive Societies vveie 111 existence it the be£(inninpi 
of the year 2 moic have been lecfisteMcd dnriii" the vem The 
totil workincj e ipitil of these 21 banks was Rs 80,^100 during 
the yeai 1916-17 Out of this wc have lepiid Rs 32,000 out of 
prineipil and Rs 6,300 as interest Forinerh the ten nits used 
to pu inteiest, it least, at 30% foi 6 months If we take out 
Rs 6,3 cx), the iiitciest ictinlK due mid paid to the Central Bank 
ind othei investors, then the letiial i^iin to 0111 settleis Ins been 

‘40 011 it this rate and see tin tjaiii made bv the 
settlers is not wasted, then the future* of the colonists is v'ery 
hopeful ” 

In the Coloni/ation area, pett\ disputes amonsi the members 
have been invanibU settled bv the pavthayils In other aieis 
the improvement in the eeonomic condition is not so pilpable 

EFTieiOl TTTl MOVrMPNT ON THI DOCAI R\T1 or TNTFRrsT 

Til the Coloni/ation aica there is scarcely any local Mahafan 
left In othei ireas the IvOeal Mahajans have lowered their rate 
of inteiest to some extent 

• 

ATTTTI'DI of THI PdBUC TOW ARP'S i'll! MOVPVFNT 

We are sorry we have to repeat what we said last year 
The j^enei il jiublic do not take mneh interest in the iiiov’^ement 
The Land-lords 11 c not opposed to it, but the local Mahajans 
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who usually invest tiioney m nsiifuictu irv mortgage are not 
fd\ our ably disposed tow ai d& it Howe\ er there is no actn t opposi¬ 
tion fioni any quartei We iegret to s u that the iiitelliguit and 
educated public li is not \ct come to leah/e the greit good that iiiav 
come out of this co-opei itivc mo\cment 

DlSPl TI AND LtTK ATION 

Petty disputes unong the nicnibcis hi\e been geiicially 
settled by the panehayets 

(Every one must dcploie Ihe lick ul suppoit which the ’iinual report 
si\s ihib movement, so pregnant with greit possibhties in the wav of nation 
hmhhng, is receiving from the so-cille<l “intelhgent” and “educated” public 
There infist be soinclhiiig wiong v ith the “intelligence” and “education” 
which flo not leili/c that the co opci itive movement deserves more ictivc 
svinpatliv, peiln])s, thin anv other movement in this inovmiec -hd , 1^ ( J ] 

III Jessore Central Co>operatiye Bank 

The inmi il meeting cf the jessou Centi il Co ojiei itnc Bink, 
Ltd , w IS helcf 111 tlic Jessore Town H ill on the "^oth inst , imdu 
the presidencA of R ii J idiin ith M i/oomd ii B ili idui Rtprtsen- 
titives of sixt\-nine co-operitne societies, besides pieference 
«:li iieholdcrs and diiectois, ittended 

The bank w is founded in 1913 and commenced wf ik in 1914 
The working eapitil his iistn fiom Rs 33,955 to Rs 1,28,024, 
the numbet of societies fiom 33 to 103, the amount of dejiosits from 
23,700 to Rs 98,124 within three years The bank his 
declared a dnideiid of 8 p c , keeping a reser\e of ibont one 
thousand rupees the total piofit foi the \car being Rs 3,125 
The shareholders authorized the bank to incur i maximum 
liability of Rs r,75,o(X) for the veir 1917-18 

The President, in addressing the members, explained the 
adv antages of co-operati\ c societies He s.iid the members should 
not only borrow from the centr il b ink, but should also nn est their 
small savings m their respective societies, and then ambition 
should be to make them perfectly independent of the central bank 
in time, so that the interest they now pav’^ to the central bank might 
go to themsehes Village co-operative societies should undertake 
to settle all disputes imoiig themselves instead of going to law, as 
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htifyation A\as the bane of the coiintrv Many \illages in the dis¬ 
trict are notoriously inalaiioiis, and iiieinbers could combine to 
] roMde efood dnnkin^y i\ater b’v digjjfing wells, to tlear jungles and 
thereby piovidc then dw'ellmg-houses with free lentilation and 
sufficient light, and also to fill up ditches and theieby destroy the 
breeding-grounds of the anopheles mosquito which spreads mala¬ 
rial fe\ er Village societies should organise primary, agricultural 
as well as industrial schools according to the needs of each Milage 
Jessore was once famous for the manufacture of cotton fabrics and 
many weaiers had gone out of employment for want of capital as 
well IS organisation They had already established four weaxers’ 
societies and expected to establish inoic, but more depended upon 
the help which the \illagers rendered to themsehes than upon any 
extraneous help Jessore was once also famous foi its molasses 
and sugar, and the co-operative societies should tiv their best to 
rexIXe that industiy In such matters as sanitation, education, 
communic itions, or medical relief, these societies, if xxell-managed, 
xxould in tune pioxe xciy efficient instiuments for effecting sub- 
gtaiitial improx einents The more w ell-to-do and influential mem¬ 
bers should be alw ax s on the ilei t so th it their eo-xnllagers did not 
luin themsehes by litigation or b\ lixing beyond their means or 
by spending more than they could aflFord in marriages and other 
ceremonies If the people wanted self-goxeminent they must 
begin at the x illages 

The meeting closed xx itli a x ote of thanks to the Chair 

IV Calcutta Coi^oration Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd 

The repoit of the Calcutta Corporation Co-operatixe Credit 
Society, Ltd for the period from April, 1916 to June, 1917, has 
been issued The following is quoted — 

The Society was registeied under the Co-operatne Societies 
Act, the registration No being 77 of 1916 It was started xxith a 
capital of Rs 25,000 but within a few days of the est.iblishment 
of the Society this share cipital was oxer-subscribed and at the 
June meeting of the shareholders the capital was raised to 
Rs 35 ,000 dixided into 3,500 shares of Rs to each Owrmg to 
the rush in the applications for shares, the committee of manage¬ 
ment subsequently decided not to admit new shareholders unless it 
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was neeessar}- to do so in order to afford facility to a iDerson to take 
out loans A question n as r used as to whethei the share capital 
should be further raised and opinions Mere incited, but no final 
decision was come to 

Altogether 688 applications for admission to the Society as 
menibeis w'-erc entertained up to the end of June, 1917 and shares 
weie allotted to them Applications from the lest foi admission to 
the Society as members had to be refused, as no shares were left 
cuailable exeept a few kept in reserve foi allotment to future 
entrants who might urgently require loans There weie 14 cases 
oi cessation of membership undei section 16 of the by-laws bv 
icasoii of death, retnemcnt, dismissal, etc , and 5 withdrew after 
pajnng enhance fees The total number of membeis when the 
vear closed was 669 It is estimated that thcie are about 1,250 
cmploj^ces of the Coiporatioii eligible foi idmission to the Society 
Thus a little ovei one-half of the eligible employees are niembcis 
of the Society 


Aeeoi NTs 

The total iceeipts including entrance fees, share-capital, de¬ 
posits, ete , amounted to Rs 90,631 and the total expenditure 
imountcd to Rs 87,941 and t’Kie was 1 profit of Rs 2,749 (annas 
omitted) on the working It should be remembeied that owing 
to the payment of capital 111 iii->t ilinents the full amount of capi¬ 
tal w as not at the disposal of the Society until about October, 1916, 
and the gi eater pait of the receijits came in onl\ 111 the last few 
months of the peiiod iindei leyicw Hav ing regard to these facts 
the resultant profit, which works out to ovei 8 per cent on the 
aggregate capital within practically about 9 months of working, 
IS one oa which the management may well congratulate them- 
selv es 

Under the Co-opeiati\e Societies Act and section 49 of the 
by-law’^s of the Societv, it is necessarx to tiansfer a quarter of 
the profits to the reserve fund The amount to be credited to 
reserve fund from out of the gross profits conies to Rs 687 and 
the remainder, amounting to Rs 2,061, is distributable as diyi- 
dend It IS however proposed to declare a dividend at 8 annas 
per shaie or at 5 per cent , which will absorb, say, Rs 1,700 



k niiig i bil met (jf sa\ Rs 362 wliitli is proposed to be utilised 
IS follows —Bonus to Babu Dindoval Baiieijee, clerk, Rs 30, 
tiausiti to iesei\e fund, Rs gcx>, to be e inied foiu 11 d, Rs 90 

The It sene fund at the end of the peiiod under report 
iniouiits to Rs 1,124 K.S i,fX)o has already been iinested in 
pti cent \\ 11 Bond and has been kept with the Aeeountant- 
Generai, Posts and Telet^i iphs as nisei ibed stock The ba- 
laiiee is pioptystd to be iinested in Post Olhee C ish Certificates 
of the f let \alue of Rs 200 foi wKieli 111 additional sum of Rs 
3C)-e;-7 is itquiied wliieli is pioposed to be ti msftried from the 
piofit At the end of the list yeai of its woikinq the Society is 
building up i lesene fund equal to about 3‘/2 per eent of its 
eapitil This IS an viehiceemcnt of whith the Soeietv miy well 
le pioud and if future progiess is ni untuned at tins rate, then 
111 13 \eus’ time the leeiiiniil itions in the leseiie fund will 
i qu il the e ipital 

V Proceedings of a Conference held at Suri on 29th August, 1917, 

regarding Weavers’ Societies 

A (onfi nuii leas hild in ilu I ou'u Hall at Sun on ih< 2 ()th 
Aui^iist at 11 a m Ilu Lollcitoi of Bnhhum prinded 

The eonfeieiiee was called to discuss eeituii 111 itteis ill eon- 
nection with wea\eis’ societies The fiist question eonsidered 
was the supply of law in iteii ils It was agieed that in the ease 
of silk weaeeis’ societies the w'ea\ers themseKes should select 
the law mateiial and should be idvaneed money to puiehase raw 
material The eeiitial bank which ad\ antes the money 
should satisf\ itself through a competent ofiker 01 directoi that 
the amount of moiie\ ad\ meed his actually been spent 111 the 
purchase of raw material In the ease of cotton weaiers’ societies 
ind othei industrial societies geneiallv it w.is decided that the 
societies should send indents for law material to the central bank 
as it piesent and the central bank should, aftei sciutinizing it, if 
It sees Its way to ads ante the amount nquiied, send the indent to 
the Registi ir who will ha\e the mateii il purchased and despatched 
through the Inspector or some other officer 



2 The conference a\ as of opinion that it is not desirable to 
select men trained in Seranipore or similar institutions and send 
them as managers to the societies 

3 The conference discussed the question as to how to 
estimate the first advance to be made uhen starting a society It 
\\as agreed that the price of iiecessar\ implements and of raw 
material for, say, one month, or for a peiiod which is considered 
desirable after in\ estigating the habits of the members and the 
customs of the trade, togethei with bam oi wMges for one month, 
01 the peiiod fixed upon, should be ad\anced to the society In 
the case where the members arc also cultivatois ind hold lands 
loans for cultii^ation purposes may also be ad\ .meed The propor¬ 
tion of loans for speci.d industrial purposes to loans for cultivation 
purposes should depend upon the relatn e impoitance of the special 
industnil profession of the members and then agriculture In 
general, the adiance for agricultural purposes would be ^elv low 

The Conference furthei decided that all subsequent loans 
\ hethei made from the sale proceeds ol ai tides oi otlierw ise should 
te made solely for the purpose of puuhasing raw material, 
implements etc or foi purposes directh connected with the 
nidustr}' 

4 Where practicable finished pioducts should be sold to 
the society and disposed of bv the society, out this is often found 
impracticable, especialh in the beginning, and in such case 
members should be allowed to sell their jiioducts ludividuallv but 
no further advances should be made until thev ha\e repaid the 
price of the raw^ material used m then finished pioducts which 
have been sold and the amount of the ham ad\ meed to them as well 
as any other which may have fallen due If the local market 
IS not sufficient for the disposal of the finished products the Sale 
Dep6t in Calcutta should be utilized or an\ other maiket which 
IS available 

5 The conference was of opinion that the Sale Depot is a 
necessity and that it must continue Thev suggested however that 
It should be organised on co-operatue lines, that shares, preference 
and ordinary, should be sold and that the Depot should be regis¬ 
tered under the Act The conference was of opinion that preference 
shales would be quickly taken up Thev were .ilso of oinnjoii 



that ccntial banks \n1ik1i finance industiial societies should take 
sliaies, (Oldman) in the Sale Depot <ind th it the industrial socie¬ 
ties tlienisehes should also take shares m the Sale Depot 
The confereuee lequested the Registiar to drav\ up a scheme for 
oiganising the vS lie Depot as i eo-operatne institution to be 
legisteied undei the Act 

6 The eonferenee is of opinion that m some cases local 
shops are practicable and in such eases thev aic desnable, but 
that the mmagement should dev oh e upon the soeietv 

7 The conference recommends that the lemuneration of 
secretaiies should not be fixed at anv definite i ile but should be 
left to the discretion of the Ciicle Inspectoi subject, of couise, to 
flic sanction of the Registrai 

<S Cential banks should be in a jxjsition to obtain control 
ever finished products which aie not disposed of bv members and 
indeed ill finished products m generaf When these finished 
pioducts aie despatched to the Sale Dejiot cential banks should 
1 75 of their value to the maiuif icturcis to keeji them 

going until the sale of the goods When the goods iie sold the 
central bulks’ idvances with mteiest should be icjiiid out of the 
piofits Central banks should not m ikc fush idv inces for raw 
iiiateiial oi of i iw material until thev iie satisfied tint idvances 
of 1 ivv mateiiil dieidv given have been utili/ed uid converted 
into finished pioducts and that the finished jnoducts hive been 
sold md kists repaid 'oi the finished pioducts have been des- 
jiatched to the Sale Depot 

9 Where improved ippli inces lu being intn'diiced the 
conference was of opinion that ceiiti il banks should advance the 
iiionev for improved appliances which the '.ccietics agiec to take, 
the societies first submitting a loan ip])lication foi the amount 
which the improved appliances will cost Central banks havnlig 
idvanced the amount should fix propel kists foi the T-epavment 
of the amount with interest Thev were of opinion that imple¬ 
ments in general might be kept as the property of the societies and 
hired out to members until the members vv ei e in a position to buv 
them out for themselves Thev thought this prefeiable to mak¬ 
ing ovei the implements to members as their piopertv to be paid 
for in inst ilments 
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VI Extracts from the Audit Note of Tantiband Urban Bank, Ltd 

The Tantibtnd Uibaii Bank Ltd was re^^istered in March 
1913 The area of its optritions extends to neighbouring Mi¬ 
lages, M/ , Tantiband, Chdiidipiii Hiidaipaia, Kamaidulia and 
Chaitrahati The Board of Directors consists, at piesent, of the 
following members 

(1) Babii Tara Gobindi Chaiidliuii (Chairman) 

(2) Babii Abinasli Cliindi 1 Ch indhnii 

(3) Bibii Tara Nath Bagchee 

(4) Babii Tarim Clni in Chaiidhnii 

(5) Babii Pi imod i Gobiiid i Ch iiidhnii 

Babii Promodi Gobinda Chandhiiii w is ippointed not b\ a 
general meeting, but bi a Diiectors’ meeting, ind it w ’S due to 
sad de ith of B ibii Ratlin K int i Bigehtc lik i Diicttoi of this 
Sot iet\ 

The paid stafi consists of i Secret 11 one loc il Auditor iiid 
a peon The silanes of the stiff ire sm ill, ind if funds illmv, 
the\ should be incie ised 

The total niiinbei of inembers is 128 it present agiinst kio 
of the last year 

Theie weie two geneial meetings ind 7 Diiectors’ meetings 
dining this audit period All of theiii were well attended 

Lo v>is 

The Society has lent this \c ir Rs <S,333 it 12 pei cent on 
personal security The practice of lending on mortgage is dis¬ 
continued The total amount of membeis’ dues amount to 
Rs 8,580 of w Inch less than r s per cent has beeame oi ei due All 
loans are granted with the »ipproi il of the Directors The Direc¬ 
tors sanction loans onlv ifter careful scnntiiij, in ordei to avoid 
bad debts Many applications were 1 ejected last \ear and it is 
reported that there are no irrecoverable lo ms at present Kists are 
fixed at 1, 2 and 4 years’ terms generalh , and interest is paid ever\ 
month Realisation is \er\ satisfactory and the manner in which 
It takes place is very pleasing The bank being situated close 
to the agricultural peonle after selling their commodities in 



Ill tliL “lilt” to the bank to make repasmeiits So they pav 
out of then own income, in accordance with the tiue spirit of “co¬ 
operation ” 


SharEvS and Deposits 

. The legistered share capital of the Bank is Rs 10,000 divi¬ 
ded into 1,000 sjiares of Rs 10 each Rs 5 per share is called and 
the balance represents the Reserie liability of the shaie-holders 
244 shares were sold as against 197 of the prei 10ns year, and at 
present the piid-np share capital is Rs 1220 (excluding Rs 25 
which were lefunded to the heirs of a deceased member who had 
held 5 shaies ) The Bank accepts dej)o&its from members ns wqjl 
I's from non-membcis and pais interest qiiartcih it the following 
lates — 


j Yeais’ notice 


»l 7^ pel cent 


I Year’s notice 

It 6*4 

* « 

Current Deposits 

It iK 

11 

At present there is no deposit w 
imounts deposited under each head are — 

itliout interest The 

it 

Rs 

A P 

2 Years’ notice 

S,8^6 

4 0 

T Year’s notice 


8 7 

Current 

7,700 

11 0 

To I \i 

15,^74 

7 7 

The amount of share capital actually paid up is Rs 
the co-operati\ e rules do not permit of the acceptance 

1220, and 
as deposits 


of more than 10 times the amount of the share capital actualh 
paid up, so the amount of deposit should not exceed Rs 12,200 
whilst it is already Rs 15,374 and odd The remedy is in the 
sale of more shares The directors hai e grown conscious of this, 
and are tr3ing to increase the share capital 'People have come 
to rely upon the Bank so much and have become so accustomed 
to It that they daily deposit and withdraw money at the bank 
The bank has thus become a public cash-box, 



The Society in older to utilise the deposit inone\, now con¬ 
templates opening “1 co-operative stoie at Tantiband 

The Society has paid mleiest to the depositors in full up to 
30th of June 1917, and deposit pass-books have been given to the 
depositors 


The working cap^ital of the 

Societv IS Rs 

U.197 

0^ 

■/“ 

10 



Rs 

V 

p 

Non-nicmbcrb’ deposits 


8,076 

6 

0 

Loans and deposits from othet 

vSocieties 

65 

M 

0 

Members' deposits 


7 . 2 V 2 

V 

/ 

Share Capital 


J,J 30 

0 

0 

Building fund 


2 SO 

0 

0 

Public Benefit Fund 


40 

0 

0 

Sinking Fund 


71 

0 


Reserve b'und 


2 VV 

0 

0 


' 1 01 VI 

17.107 

/ 

10 


The building, benefit and .sinking funds togethci with the 
Reserve Fund are mixed up with the w01 king camtal The So- 
cietv has earned a piofit of Rs ^33-2-5 pies this vc vi, which ina\ 
be distributed as follows — 




Rs V 

I 

Dividend at 123^ per cent 


no IV 

1 

Reserve Fund 


nv ^ 

0 

Charitv Fund 


40 0 

0 

Building Fund 


150 0 

0 

Sinking Fund 

• 

69 IV 

4 


Totai svs 2 s 


Dividend at the rate of 7*'^ per cent was declared out of las: 
v'ear’s profit 

This Society has obtained a cash credit of Rs io,ocxi from 
Pabna Central Bank but no occasion of using this has yet arisen 

All the books of the Societv’- hav e been wTitten in a perfectly 
accurate wav 



“ThI vSpIRII OI- C()-()I*1 RMION ” 

Tantib iiid Uiban Society has been oaci /| \t ns ii* existence 
It supplies now an example of a model Co-opciatne Bank, and is 
pkivinq: an important part in the economic ind social life of the 
people It has lent substantially to the Milage school fund, 
md has cieated funds for othei public causes, nid in future it is 
cxix^eted that it will do much more in these directions Man\ 
pool people ha\e betteied then circunist uices and keenh ippre- 
ciate its impoitance It has settled amicabK two dis]nites, one 
ci\il and anothei criminal and has lowcicd the high rites of 
interest of the Indi in Sin locks from ]iei tent to is M iin 
Vell-to-do people who weie m irking its mo\cincnts with suspicion 
and mistrust ha\e now enlisted their names as membcis It is 
undoubtedh a most efficientK managed oig mis ition, in which, 
“eneour igemcnt of thrift, sclt-help ind the tc idling of the s])irit 
of co-operition, as well as the creation of funds in oidei to be 
lent out amongst the members” h ^^e been the inns ma h i\e been 
1 ealized 

The success of this societv is due to tlie untiling zeal, ind 
unselfish dexotion of its Chiirman, Balm T ii i Goi ind.i Ch lu- 
dhuri, Zeinind ir, Tantiband He is in fict the soul of this 
Societv 

Fortunatelv Babu Promoda GoMiida Chaudhnii, Zemindar, 
Tantiband, has also become a Director, and it is expected that he 
will also trv his best to in ike the movement more suecessful 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


1 Ranohl Co-operative Union 

ADDRiiSb BY Sir Edward Gait 

The se^enth aniuid] general meeting of the R.inthi Co¬ 
operate e Union, Ltd , was held at Ranchi on Saturday the 15th 
instant The Lieutenant-Go\ ernor jnesided Su Edward 
IvCMiige, Membei of the E\ecuti\e Council, was jnesent 

Sir Edwaid Gait said In accepting the iinitatioii to attend 
3our annual meeting I was inllucnced piith b\ the interest which 
1 InNc alwa3S t ikeii in the iff ms of the Ranchi distiict since I 
came heic is Coniinissionei twehe \eais ago, and partH b\ the 
desiie to show iiiv inteiest and belief 111 the co-ojierati\e moxeinent 
1 V Msiting one of the most successful co-opci itnc Unions in the 
Pi ox nice In spite of the fact that nc 11 lx ill the membei s of the 
societies 111 this distiict aie ilxnigiiial Mniidas md Oiaoiis, or low- 
caste Hindus uid Mahomedans, xcr\ few of whom cm leid or 
wiite, the dllectens of this Union luxe icliiexcd lesults which 
lompaie \ei\ fixoniablv xxitli those itt lined in otliei paitsof the 
Pi ox nice Ml Collins tells me that i wondcifnl cflc..t has been 
piodnced on the societies in this distiict (axing to the thorough 
manner in xvhicli then iiinual geneial meetings hue been Jield, 
and that this igaiii js due to the entlinsiasm of the directors who 
attend xxheiitx’^er possible md see tint all business is properly 
despatched and fully explained to the illitci ite members The 
example thus set is now being imitated 111 othei jiaits of the Pfo- 
xince Aiiotliei Inglilv satisfactory featnie of the co-opeiatixe 
moxeinent 111 this district is the way in which the societies haxe 
encouraged thrift, and the success which the Union has ittained 
in getting members of the societies to make sin ill s.ixmg deposits 
Such deposits now amount to more than 10 jicr cent of the aggie- 
gate working capital, while a fexv of the oldei societies li ix e become 
XXholly independent of borioxxed mone\ 

It IS gratifxmg to leain that the iiumbei of societies classed 
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by the auditor as “good” has iiscn in the last tliiee \eais fro A 
*5 to 34, and the numbu cfassed as “a\eiagt” from 19 to 48, 
ivhik the number of societies which tlic aiiditoa itgards'as 
“hopeless” has fallen from 23 to 7 The^'c most ^ itisfactor\ 
results aie due, Mi Collms tells me, parth to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the lion secretar} , 1113 friend R 11 Ridha Gobmda 
Choudhurv Bahadui and his helpers, who giie up so much of 
their time to the work, and parth to the sound methods adopted 
aid the ingenuit3 displayed in .idapting co-opeiati\c methods to 
the needs of the backu aid population Tliere is. Mi Collins tells 
me, no cential socieU in the proMiicc whost diiectors is 1 bod^ 
take their duties and lesponsibilities moic scnouslv than those of 
this Union I ha\e lead with great intciest the ranaiks on agn- 
cultuial co-operation and weaiing demonsti itioii in the .innual 
ie|X)rt 1 am glad to lieai that the Agncultuial Depirtmcnt is 
working in close touch with the Union, md tli it ciloits ire being 
made to induce tlu members of societies to i\ iil tlicnisthes of the 
results of cxpciiments iiiadi at the Agiuultui il h 11 m it K mki 
1 hope it will not be long before the distiicl dcines gic it benefit 
from this Fiiini and fioni the appointment oi ii I)cput\ Director 
of Agiiculture for the Chota Nagpur Duisioii Whth regard to 
the weaMiig demonstration, in mcw of the difhculties with which 
the Union has had to contend owing to the war and the lack of 
superMsion by responsible experts, it seems to me that the results 
■re, on the whole, encouraging, though thei 11 c not, of course, 
as good as might haie been expected in peacetime I attach 
the greatest importance to the deielopment of the hand-loom 
industrv Experts sav that if it properh 01 gammed, it can hold 
its own against the mills If so, it is obiioush desirable to do 
e\ erytliing possible to assist in its organw.ition, for it is clearly 
better for the people that they should work in the freedom and 
prnac} of their own homes than that the\ should be collected in 
laige numbers at mills, where the sanltar^ and moral atmosphere 
IS of a far inferior character I had not heard before of the 
reduction in the Government grant to which vou refer, but 
Mr Collins wdl no doubt address Go\ eminent 111 due course 011 the 
subject if he finds it adi isable to do so In this connection it must 
be lemeiubeied that Government has made a liberal recurring^ 





giaiit and has recently iwid the Union a lump sum to coxei certain 
which it incurred o\ ci the demonstration I will not detaih 
A oil fuithcr, but before I sit down I should like ontc more t6 con- 
giatulatc the whole bod> of directois and in particular the hono- 
1 iiy sccictan on the philanthiopit wa}" in which they have saci 
heed then leisure in the ink rests of this most excellent work 


II The following Extract is taken frnn the Annual Report 
of the F itw i Co-opeiatue Unum Disixiisaiy foi 1915-16 - 


Ri tupi 

Vdiinssion J <.(.•> 

6whsci iplioii iu>i 
Donation 

Conti ihntjon troni (hn eminent 
Contribution Itoiii Disliitt IJoaid ^ 
Conti ibution Jroiii non nicmbtrs 
Contribution lioni Coopciativc Socitlics 
Othu ittiiis 
boaii 

Alistdlaiitons 


Ks 

V 

1‘ 

irb 

0 

0 

>n 

0 

0 


4 

0 

S’. 

0 

0 

,1)00 

0 

0 

176 

T 

3 

170 

s 


^>7 

4 

0 

340 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 


Tom 2 ■)7S o o 


I M I SDIll KI 

Pnuliist ot medicines uid instinmeiits 

Fnrope in est iblislnueiit 

^ledical offittr 

Others 

Contingent 

Slock purchased 

Atiscellancons 

Loan repaid 


Ks \ p 
,o^b IS s 
r 1 6 
400 o o 
06 14 s 
los S Q 
41 11 4 
r 8 0 
340 o o 


Totai 3,02 s 7 o 

SS2 0 o 


Oitwn Toim 




Closing b dance 
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PAmMS 

Total INos of patients w ho got nicdicines from the Dispensarv 
lie i< follous — 



Memheis 

Xon niembeis 

Jotal 



P lUl 

Charilt 


\<a 

iSb3 

979 

3297 

4539 

Old 

37/5 

1288 

59/9 

11039 

1 olal 

533^ 

TQb 7 

CO 

1 

T5578 


Analysis of cases treated— 


Cholei i Ovsemry Gonnorhoe,j Leprosy 

89 214 24 16 

1 libelc il of ti)e Ollic 
Rheum itisni Syphilis Iiiii^s (Mithysia) lii 
179 97 9 

New ji,io\vih Non Diseise of the ner 

malignant Misc voiis sy-iteni 

10 29 79 


Rheum itism Syphilis Iiiii^ 

179 97 

Newji,io\vih Non L 

malignant Misc 

10 29 

Oise ise of (111 u Respiiatoiy 

I ttory system s\steiii 

I 219 

All olhei disease 

(fthelivei Appeiidui 

19 

All otliei dise ise of 
Gome the uiii aiy systiir 
9 18 

Disc ise of the ( on 
necled tissue Ulteis 

80 172 

Hy othei poison 
9 


Malaria 

Plague 

Pneumonia 

1064 

r I iiberru 

29 


disease 

Anm LI 1 

Diabetes 

M 

43 

2 

Do tye 

Do F 11 

Do ’4ose 

450 

280 

25 


Il\ spepsi i 
92 


>0iairhaa 

76 


Appeiidu Ills 


\ll other disease of 
di(,estue system 
504 


Abscess of the liver 
7 

Iiiflamnaation of suppet 
ition of lymphs (.land 
22 


Othci disease of the Disc ise of 
Hjdiocele geneiative system the organ 
I 36 I 

Othei diseases ot the All othei local 

skin diseases Injuites 

559 I no 

lotil Operation 

45 j 9 94 


L uropcan — 

Male I 

Hindus — 

Males 22 ig 

Females 875 

C hildti n - 

Males 7 30 

Females «;oo 

Mohanimidan\~ 

Males 103 

Females 25 


Mohii m nu dan s—C 0 n Id 


i luldnn 
Males 

I^emiles jg 

Otbos — 

M lies g 

Females 2 


( hildun — 
Malts 
Females 


4539 



CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Proposed United Provinces Co-operative Bank 

The LI P Govemineiit has issued the follov\ing Resolu¬ 
tion — 

The establishment of i PiomikiiI Co-opci itne Bank in the 
United PioMiices has been the subiett of discussion foi some 
time At the annual toiiftrentcs of tliost interested in the eo- 
(pciatne moxement ojiinion w is till iceentlv jdiMdtd on the 
question whether i stage hid bctii reiehed it which such in 
institution was nccessin It w is not denied tint a ecntral bank 
must be founded some di\, but doubts were evpressed whethei 
the eo-opci itixe credit societies winch foini the chief lesult of tin 
moxement h id icached i stage it which this stc]) could be justified 

2 In the United PioMiices these piiinaix societies were in 
the hist st ige in dexelojmicnt The\ depended on loc il effoit oi 
on loins fioni Goa eminent foi then working c ipit il As num¬ 
bers increised ind the need foi c ipit il became jnessing the 
societies weie grouped uiidei whit ire known is cQnlial b inks, 
eieh such bank haxing in oftice in the inteiioi of i distiict and a 
defimteix lestiietcd aie i of opei itions These institutions had a 
shaic c ipital and their functions included the proxision of finance 
to their constituent Micieties iiid ilso the duty of supemsing the 
w'orking of these A further adxance was marked b\ the esta¬ 
blishment of district banks with a constitution resembling that of 
central banks, but w'lth pow'ei to work over a whole district 
Both central and district binks ha\e tw'o classes of shareholders, 
(«) indniduals who in most eases no longer possess Jie pinilege 
of borrowing and (h) primary societies which are compelled to buv 
shares in accordance w ith the extent of their borrow mgs In 1916 
the proxince contlined 26 districts banks, 24 central banks, and 
S central banking unions, the last mentioned differing from 
central banks in ha\ mg onlv primary societies as members ind 
shareholders, 



3 Distiict iiid teiitial banks depend no\\ on local source 
(f suppH foi the capital required by them Dm mg the last fe\\ 
3 cars some of those ha\e had diffieult}/ m securing locally all the 
capital needed foi then growing requirements On the other 
hand, some distiict banks ha\e established then |X)sition so firmly 
that the\ can command a lirger amount of capital than they ean 
safely utilize at once Such inequalities ha\ e ag iin directed atten¬ 
tion to the question of establishing a provincial bank, the functions 
of which would be to co-ordinate and control the fin nee of district 
and central banks bv equalizing the supph of c ipital If such 
an institution were in touch with siniilai binks in other pro- 
Miices it would help to reduce the pressuie for inoiicc dm mg the 
busiest season as seasonal needs \ary m dificicnt paits of India 
Its duties woul (5 primarily be those of ’ balancing institution Its 
sources of supply would howe\er be different fiom those of the 
district and central banks The lattei m iinh depend on local 
capital, whereas, the proMiicial bank w^ould ti]i i wide’ area, and 
it IS hoped, draw its capital from sources it jnesent iinexoloited 
bv the local organizations 

4 Certain other consideiations are m favom of the establish¬ 
ment of the proxmeial bank The Committee ( n co-operition m 
India, which concluded its deliberations m iqi^ luxe stronglv 
recommended the maintenance bx all eentril md distiict bmks 
of large fluid lesources m ordei to meet withdraw.ils of deposits 
m times of panic and also in ordei to finance xillage societies xvheii 
new deposits ma\ not be forthcoming or repax ineiits o^ loans aie 
below expectition It is evident that if i proxmeial bank is in 
operation and the district and central banks in ike iiiangements 
with it regal ding the resources required bx them mdixudually, 
the provincial bank need not maintain a reserxe nearly so large 
as the aggregate total of the amounts reqmied bv the district 
and central banks For it is x'erv unlikelx that all banks m the 
different parts of the pioxunce xxull be equallx affected it the same 
tune b}^ a f mjine or exen by a panic in the nioiiex’ market Any 
economy effected m this direction tends to cheipen the rate of in¬ 
terest on loans to the primarv societies and then members 

5 A further argument in fax'our of a pioxancial bank is that 
a strong centril institution could get in touch xxith joint stock 
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bulks or piesidenc\ banks inoic eisih than an indnidiial district 
Cl central bank It nla^ thus be jicssible to secure better terms 
loi the co-opei 'tut nlo^enlc^lt as a whole during the cultnating 
season vihen the demand for nione\ is icutc and also dispose of 
surplus cash when the demand in this proxince is sl.ick The 
same argument applies to the tinaiicial rcl itions with co-opeiatne» 
banks outside the proMiict Furthci if the outside iinestments 
of district and ccntial binks, i (r m Go\eminent oi tiust securi¬ 
ties, are m ide through the proMiicl.il banks, tlicie will probabl}' 
be some i])]Drcci ible s i\ mg on 1 irge trans ictions 

6 Influenced be th consideration set out abo\c, the 
Lieutenaiit-Go\ ernor coinened i small conference consisting of 
official and non-official gentlemen, Indian uid Europe in, of the 
commercial coinmnnit’s which met it Lucknow on the igtli Mai eh 
1916 The members of the conference were in unanimous agree¬ 
ment as to the desirabilitv of such an institution uid considered 
m detail i scheme which had been loimulated bv Mr A C 
Chatterji, i e s , late Registrai of Co-operati\e Societies in 
the United PiOMiices The leconimendations of the conference 
ha\e been eximiiied b\ the Lieuten int-Go\einor and appeal 
generallv suitable Before am steps are taken to establish a 
bank Sii James Meston desires that the public should have an 
opportuiiiU of expiessing their opinions ind ciiticisms on the 
project It IS obvaoush undesirable to ittrict aiu^ capital at 
present which can conceivablv be invested in some branch of the 
war loan and 111 anv case for leasons which need not be specified, 
the staff of Government officials connected with co-opeiative work 
are occupied 11101 e with consolidation and reorganization rather 
than with new extensions But his Honour feels that the scheme 
will benefit bv full discussion and ventilation, even if it cannot 
iminediatelv be biought into effect The draft bye-laws prepared 
by the conference aie therefore published for criticism and the 
Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to receive suggestions either 
regarding the scope of the bank 01 details of its working before the 
1st January 1918 

Bv order, 

R Burn, 

Chief Secretary 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


The Provincial Co-operative Conference 

Aftci His Excellency’s speech reprinted clsewheie, Mr 
R B F)\\bink, the Rei^istrai, siiinmansed the lesnlts of the 
precediiic: conferences He snd tint the last tinU proMiicial 
confeitncc was held in 1914 at which three inipoitant resolutions 
were passed In iccoidance with one, 1 Go\ernnienl snb\ention 
of Rs ^500 his been granted to the Bomb i\ Debt Redemption 
Committee In accordance with mother, nine dunes lii\e been 
started ind the Go\ernmeiit h ue letenth luthorscd the Reijistiai 
to gi ml Govcinment loans to them 

The sujipK of ignciiltural implements Ins ils( been taken 
np in the niamiei suggested 

Shoitlv .iftei this Confeience, tlie commitlee on eo-operatioii 
toured round India ind published its repoit In the light ol its 
iccommcndations it w is necess ir\ to le-t \ mime the w li ik s\ stem 
on which co-operation w is organised in this Presidenc\, md to 
decide what literitions ought to be introduced 4 special Con¬ 
ference of honoiiin oiganiseis, diiectois of cenli il b inks md 
dep irtmeiit il stih w is tUeretore conxened 111 this hall in iqi6 , 
when the comiiiittee’s lejiort w is tiken into cons'dei ition and i 
great numbei of exeeedingh imixirt int resolutions weic passed 

Practic iIK all these resolutions hue been put into effect 
The constitution of the ProMiicnl Bank Ins been liber ilised in 
the in inner indicated Distnet Centril Banks arc being slowh 
organised on the ipproxed model The use of promtes is being 
popul insed Gu.ii mteeing unions are being biought into exist¬ 
ence and made the unit of co-operatne idministi iticn The 
powers of lecommending for auditors and liquidators hue been 
embodied in the new drift rules On that occasion all the 
] roposals were put forviard bv the depaitment and unofficial co- 
operators were united to criticise .md suggest improxements On 
this occasion exicth' the opposite procedure has been adopted 
“You u ill see that no inember of the co-operative dep iitment has 



contributed any papei to the Coiifeieiice We lii\t come hen 
folelj- to lecenc your suij«estions and to leuii other points ol 
Mew than our own In fact we ire in the lather pic isaiit ind 
unusual position fot 4 Goieinment dctpaitinent of lining to 
criticit>e \our scheines instead of listening to your criticisms of 
ours Now, gentlemen, vou ma\ think this Conference too big 
ind unwieldy to get thiough much business That ’s inv own 
Mew and I fear th it it m n be difficult foi us to complete oui 

programme But I want to lemind a on of this fact Sinct. the 

last Conference v\ is held, i gieit mimbei of \aluable and sincere 
workeis h i\ c rallied to 0111 st ind ird M in\ of them iie woiking 
in isol ited jiliccs ind know little of othci co-opei iti\c workers 
except the otticiil st ifi Whit chance line thee ot getting to 

know then fellow woikeis, uid to feel tint the\ lie put of i 

gieit iiid liMiig iiKnemciit spic iding o\ei e\ci\ district of the 
Jhesidencv, unless the\ iie gitlieied togetliei on (kc isions like 
this ind set for theinsches whit is liippeiiing^ 

The \ line of this Confeunce will, I bcliect, he not so imieh 
in its pioctediiigs, impoilint is the\ will be, is 111 the infoimil 
com ti s itions, the coiiij) 11 mg oi notes ind the e\ch inge of idt is, 
111 the friendships th it wull be m idc, md the inspii itioii th it vou 
will ciir\ iwa\ foi fiituie woik Next \c 11 if the Oo\einment 
permit, it is piojiostd tint the mimhei ol iiiembeis of the Con- 
fcicnee should be limited to ihout 100 01 1 deleg ites mainlv 
elected b\ the chief co-opeiatuc institutions of the Fiesidencv 
The object of tins change is not to icstrict the oppoitunitv of 
co-opcratois foi expiessing then opinions, but to gi\e them a 
chance of doing this efficicnth Foi ^^lieie w is ne\ei i time when 
idvice, help and criticism weie moie needed bv the depiitment 
than now The co-operatne system is onlv h ilf c nnpleted We 
ha\e fived the tcjie of our R iilkiscn nllage societies and 
guaranteeing unions W’e ha\e our pioMiieiil biiik and our 
auditing st iff We are beginning to get oui disti ict ceiiti al banks 

But considei what lemams to be done Theie lie innumer¬ 
able delicate questions to be settled 111 the rel iticiis of unions and 
central banks to each othei and to the DroMiiei il bank and to 
the primary societies There is the jiroblem of piiinarv audit 
and super-audit We hue oua chief finanuil authority the 
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proMiKial bulk and our chief auditing and coiittxiHing aitthont\ 
theRcjiistru But where is our fedeiation to undertikc pto- 
pagaiida and oiganisation and to seive a& our^iailiamciit ^ Then 
again, think foi a moment of the innumeiabk piobkms th it con¬ 
front us in the lield of agricultur.il oiganisation, in connection with 
dames, cattle bleeding, sale of the produce, pin chasing of imple¬ 
ments and r.iw materials, Inestock insurance and so foith, oi 
turn to the uib.in population and think of the \ ist comple\it\ 
of all the questions conneeted with co-operiti\c h< using, debt 
redemption, oig.inisation of iiiill-h.inds, co-opei itne giocen 
stores, and the presere atioii of ,i do/eii diffeient li iiidici afts How 
can you exjiect the Registrar and his (>ne or two assist ints to deal 
wisely and efficiently with such <i \ast range of snbiects ^ On the 
contiar}^ gentlemen, the movement requires the best thought of 
all its best br iins if it is to dev glop soundh ind w ithoiit iccidents, 
ind it IS only by the const int thought ind help of ev erv co- 
operatoi that we shall be able to c iiiv this moveuieiit to the height 
e f its opportunities ’ ’ 

Aftei the Registiai had made his statement sevci il jiapers 
w'ere brought before the Conference, the hist being bv the Hon 
Ml Lalubhii Sam ildas on the “Found itums of Co-operative 
Finance “ 


I'l iiii) Rhsoi Rci s TO All 1 r Lnim itips 

He then piojiosed the tollowing icsolution foi considera¬ 
tion — 

(1) That, a^ it is not nossibk to adopt in thi>> Presuknev the standard 
fluid resources prescribed bv the coinmitlee ou co-o]jeiation without 

undtih raising the lending rate of interest on loans to members bv soac- 
tiess and thus checking the growth of the co-operative movement, it is re 
solved that eenttal banks and primarv societies with a working capital 
exceeding Rs so,ooo should prepare a forecast of their ineoniings and 
outgoings at least everv quarter, and the cUrectois or managing eommittees 
should jirovidt for sufficient fluid resources to meet their liabilities 

(2) That, IS 111 view of the importance of maiiitaiinng some fluid 
resource* in ecnti il banks, and of their having to incur heavier expenses 
on account of audit and supervision, tht\ inaj have to raise the rate of 
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loaus to inrimaiy sopictics, this Confucucc is «)f ointiioti, that the maximum 
rate of interest charged to members b> societies be raised from one i)ie 
and a half to one pic and three-quarters pti rupee per month 

A Inel}- discussion followed on the resolution, m the course 
of wliieh Messis WJliekar, Desai and Judlias spoke in favour, 
and Rao Bahadur G K Clutale fioin Na}>ar against, the pio- 
l»osal The Coiiferenee passed the first pait as it stood, but the 
second was modified to read as follows — ‘ 

Societies winch eannol raise i fair laopoition of their capital locally 
ind must depend on central banks for the bulk of then hiiaiuc should be 
required to satisfy the Rcgistiar that then late is fixtd at a lex el which 
vail prevent them fiom working at a loss 

Co-opi R\Tivji SoeiiTiis \Ni) Disruiex On-iuRs 

The Confeieiiee then proceeded to consider the papci entitled 
“Co-opeiati\c bocietus and Distnct Officers” by Mr Brendon, 
Collector of Sataia, who pio|x)scd it in the foim of a re‘giilar motion 
that the Government should issue iiistuietions asking the collec¬ 
tors to make it a point to attend i general meeting of each society 
in their lespective districts once a \eai His ijioposal having 
been stiongly opposed bv several sjieakeis, His Kvccllency the 
Governor annoniiccd that he had consulted his colleagues, Sir M 
B Chaubal, Mr Carmichael and Mr Cuitis, who were sitting 
neai him, about the pro]iosal brought foiw.ird bv Mr Brendon 
They were all igreed that though the spnit of the pioposition was 
all right, the maiinci in wdiich Mr Bicndon sought to giv'^e effect 
to the same, was one to which they look objection The Gov'ein- 
meiit were not going to issue iny instjuctions as pioposed m the 
resolution, even if it be passed bv the Confeiencc The mover 
then withdrew his motioif 0 

Co-OPVRATIVl* MoVtMlNl VbD LocAL Si kF-GoVPRNMFNT 

Mr Devadhai’s pajiei on “The Co-ojKiative Movement and 
Local Self-Goveiiimeiit” was then taken tip for consideration, 
\vhen Mr. Devadhai moved the following resolution for adoption 
by the Conference — 

Tliat, in recognition of the valuable services of the co-ojicrativc move¬ 
ment in this Presidency in the domain of economic improvement, moral 
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tltvation, practical education, adiiimistrative experience, and the develop- 
iiicnt of the qualiticb of belf-help and thrift on the part of the rural popula¬ 
tion and labouring ilas‘>vi> ni urban areas, the Boniba> Government be 
requested to so iiiodif)' the Taluka and District Local Boaids Acts when 
the lime of levision comes, as to secure direct and substantial representa¬ 
tion to the eo operative nioveineiit within that circle The same franchise 
of lepreseiitation should be extended to co-operative societies in important 
niunieipal areas in Tiluka and District towns 

Ml Ij)wb ink in speakinj^ against the n solution, said that the 
eo-oj)erati\e nio\einent should ha\e nothing to do with polities, 
and both should be kept apirt 

The Co-opeiatue Confereiie’e again met at the Council Hall 
the next da\ (September 19th) at 11 a m the Hoii Mi Caimi- 
eh lel piesidmg in the absence of his Kxeelleiiev the Goiernoi 
Srim lut B ib.isaheb Ghorpado Chau m 111 t)f the sub-eommitee 
appointed to eonsidei Mr Joshi’s paper ibout the eo-opera- 
ti\e seeretaiies tinning class pi iced Before the Confcience the 
ie])oit of the Committee The sub-eommittee leeommended the 
idoption of Mr Joshi’s sehemt subieet to the following chan¬ 
ges —Honor 11V org misers ind other eo-operators should ha\e 
tliiee menibeis on the Board as lepreseiit dues of piimiry socie¬ 
ties Trides, the knowledge of which is essential foi the deielop- 
PiLiit of eo-operation, should hue one rcpreseiitatixe on the 
Board The Chaiim m of the Committee should be selected by 
the Board ind need not necessarily be a non-offiei il The Board 
should ha\e i xiee-inesideut elected bv it and not a \ lee-ehairmaii 
Ivlement irv leeountanev should be included in the junioi course 
B'or the fiist thiee \e irs the seiiioi course should be held in Bom- 
biy subject to the discretion of the Registiai as regalds the hold¬ 
ing of the senior course at othei centres The junioi course 
should be held it Broieh instead of at Ahmedabid As regards 
Belg lum it ma\ be held cither at Poona 01 it the discretion of the 
Regisli ar 

This report was after some discussion unanimously adopted 
bv the Confeienee 

vSoeTFrihs IN N\mi* Si-tTm 

^fi C N Seddoii then introduced his committee’s report on 
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Ml Jadhav’s proposal The report said —It is iiniiccessaiy to 
considei the application of the Act of 1912, to Native States as 
this IS clearly impossible But on the othei tiand if the Native 
States wish to adopt an Act in then own tcriitones of the same 
kind as our Act, theie is no reason whv thev should not do it 
It IS believed that in the lar^^c Stitcs such an Act Ins been very 
usually enacted But any Act of am ki»islaturc can only »ipply, 
to the territories undei the authority of th it lejjisl iture While 
we recognise tint it IS desiiable to assist the Native States and 
their subjects we think th it any paitunlii suggestion should 
emainte from such States It is not desii ihle or possible for us 
to take the first step With reg 11 d to p irticular suggestions, the 
tollowing lemaiks are offered —(i)ThcK is no objection to the 
Registrir and his issistants helping societies 111 N.itnc Stales, so 
f ir IS they cm airange it without detriment to their other work 
But it is not possible to guai uitee 01 promise' such help in all cases, 
for these officers hav^e woik of their ov\ n, which is constantly in- 
cie ising and is lire idy vei y extensive (2) There is no objection 
to inviting the leprescnt itives of the Nitive St ites to i coinnion 
conference They inav be given my issistince in the wav of 
tiaininj^ and discussion and any othei w iv th it may be possible 
subject to the condition th it this should be done it the expense of 
the States benefited (3) That the Cential Bank cannot financi 
societies 111 Native States b\ its igreement with the Secretary of 
State, ind that it is not desiiable that it should, unless the Regis¬ 
trar has complete control over such societies, and this appears im¬ 
possible to an inge (4) That othei minor f icilities should be con¬ 
sidered on their ineiits, if and when am Stite applies for such 
facilities on behalf of any of its subjects 01 institutions This re- 
jxirt was also, unanimously adopted 

SoCTM. AND EdIX\TTONAL AcTTVITTT S OF SoCtl TTl 

Mr Keatinge, Chairman of the Committee, appointed to 
consider Rao Bahadui Talinaki's paper on the subject of social 
and education.il activ ities of the co-operative societies, then propo¬ 
sed the adoption of his report by the Conference The report 
said —^The Committee favour the idea of an organisation of the 
rature suggested in the paper This organisation should have its 
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headquaiteis in Bombay city but may extend it<{ operations 
throughout the Presidency The objects of the orgamsaitoii 
are (a) cooperatne propaganda (i) a library of co-operative 
literature, (2) co-operati\e publication, and tlie organising of 
co-opeiatne meetings, lectures, conferences, etc , (4) the training 
of co-opeiatne secretaries and workers (b) The promotion of 
social and educational ad\ancement in co-operative areas 

(c) Organising and supervising affiliated societies in Bombay city 

(d) Affording advice and guidance in co-opeiatne matters when 
requested to do so The repoit \ias unaniinoiislv passed 

FkINCHISI to Co-OFfRATni^ SocTpriEs 

The discussion on Mr Devadhar’s projxisal about giving the 
franchise of representation to co-operatl^e societies so far as Muni¬ 
cipalities and District and Taluka lyocal Boards uere concerned 
uas then resumed 

Ml Lalubhai Samaldas proposed that the discussion should 
be adjourned, but his proposal failed and the resolution on being 
put to the ^ote, w is lost bv a majority of lotes 

Co-OPFRATTVF SrORF*^ AND CoNSl MFR«;’ SOCIFTIFS 

Prof Kale’s proposition for starting co-oiierati\ e stores and 
consumers’ societies was then duly proposed, seconded and passed 

Co-OPFRATIVI CrFDTT SoCTl<TTr«^ FOR WoRKMI-N 

Mr Rajwadkai then proposed the following resolution —(i) 
Due efforts should be made to start one or more separate Co-opera- 
ti\e Credit Societies for Workmen in each factory (2) The 
Registrar may be requested to frame bv-laws for such societies 
and distribute them bioadcist among factory owneis and factory 
workmen (^) The factory owners should be induced to assist in 
the work (4) The Government may be requested to assist the 
co-operati\e housing societies of workmen by extending to them 
the provision of the Bombay City Improvement Trust Act (5) 
The Trust be requested to help co-operative housing societfes of 
w'orkmen by pro\iding them wnth^boni enient sites on cheap terms 
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Co-orERATivi* SociPTii vS FOR Miek SurPE\ IN Cities 

Three of the five of Mr Rajwddkdr’s proposals having been 
adopted, Dr Mann introduced his pajitr on co-operative oiganisa- 
tion of the milk supply of cities from outside \ illages, urging the 
establishment in cities of co-operatn e societies for organising then 
milk supply, and proposed a resolution accordingly 

The Hon Mr Siddhanath Donde\ Garud opjwsed the reso¬ 
lution, which, howe\er was duly passed 

The other two proposals of Mr Raiwadkar were then consi¬ 
dered along with Mr Robello’s paper on co-operatne housing 
societies, wdiv <ind how they should be encouraged In the dis¬ 
cussion that followed seieral gentlemen, including the Hon Mr 
On iiid Mr Ew'bank, took part Both Mr Rajwadkar’s propo¬ 
sals and Mr Rebello’s pioposition were iinaniiiiously adopted by 
the Conference 


vSrPFRVTSiNC. Bodtt s tn TIrbin SocTi riFS 

Mr N C Kelkar, of the Cosmos Cicdit Society, in his paper 

ad\ocated the necessity of starting snpei vising bodies in urban 

societies and proposed a lesolution, asking the department to 

encourage the formation of such bodies The ]iroposition, having 

been duly suppoited, was accepted by the Conference 
* 

Instruction to Mfmbfrs of Co-op^RATlVF SociFTirs 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersey’s scheme for providing instruction 
to members of co-operativ e societies, with a v lew to removing the 
obstacles to their eflBcieiit working owing to illiteracy, was put 
before the Conference b\ the Hon Mr Laliibhai Samaldas, m the 
former’s absence in Kashmir A small committee, consisting of 
the Hon Mr Lalubhai, Mr Devadluir, Dr Mann, the Chief of 
Ichalkaranji, Mr Marrs and Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, was 
appointed to woik out the details of the scheme Sir Vithaldas 
IS going to find the* necessary funds for the experiment in 
order to make an immediate start The scheme was approyed 
unanimously 



C(;NTROL Sl'PJ R\TSI()^ OF BoRR(nM-RS \ND STJRtmS 

Ml F J Cl irk, Secietarv, GIF Raihiav Kniployees’ 
Co-opeiatne Credit Society, then placed tus j>aptr on tlie control 
and siiperMSion of borrowers and sureties in in ban societies, after 
which the Chairin in announced that, owing to the “At Home” 
partv at Go\eminent House at 5 p in that da}., it was decided to 
dissohe the Conference at 4 p in Some papers that lemained to 
be placed before the Conference w'^ould now be t iken as read and 
lecorded 

The Hon Mr Lalubliai Samaldas then proposed i \ote of 
thanks to the Hon Mr Cainiichael foi guiding the delibeiations 
of the Conference, and to Mr Ewbank foi the lioublc he look in 
organising the Conference Mr De\ idhir issociatid himself 
with all the sentiments to wdiich Mr Lilnbhai had gnen expies- 
sion The President then dissohed the Conftience 

Tiir Habvpsur Socijt\ 

His Rxcellencv the Go\cinor and a iiumbci of Eii’'opean and 
Indian officials and non-officials motored out to Had ipsni Milage 
last Thursday, some eight or nine miles outside Poona, in ordei 
tv) be present at the 7th annual meeting of the Had ipsur Co-opera- 
ti\e Credit SocieH 

Within the Milage hiindieds of agriculturists fiom Hadapsui 
and its surrounding hamlets had been assembled for the occasion 
and eiery attempt h.id been made, both in the wav of local 
decoration, and the infusion of a spint of local enthusiasm, to make 
the occasion a memorable one After Mr Ewbank had welcomed 
His Excellency the Goi ernor, Mr G K Dei dhar, of the Servants 
of India Society, leviewed the work of this society during the past 
se\en years He said — 

In the beginning of 1910, one or two members of the Servants 
of India Society selected Hadapsur i illage to start a Co-operativ'e 
Credit Society for the benefit of the poor agriculturists The 
original number of iillagers at the time of registration, of the 
society slowly grew to 30, and to-day it stands at 161 including 5 
who were admitted after the end of March, 1917, and excluding 
18 that died and 13 that had to be weeded out as bad men The 
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iiieiiibers come from all the sections of the \ illage community and 
the society is thus truly replesenttl^'e of the various interests 
lesidmg in the Milage The society commenced its operations in 
April, 1910, with the members’ capital of roughly Rs 3,500, 
su2>plemented b3' i Government loan of Rs 2,oo(J The by-laws 
illovved, during the first year, borrowing by the society to the 
extent of Rs 8,000 and an individual member could be given a 
loan ujDto Rs 300 only, on peisonal securitv To-day the society 
IS authorized to borrow iipto Rs and can give to an 

indiv idual niciiiber a loan of Rs 2,000 purely on personal secuiity 
The society paid inteiest at the late of 6 jier cent during the first 
yeai on deposits fixed foi one yeai Now it liiis been able to bnng 
It down to Ijer cent on fixed dcj^osits foi one year, 6 pei cent 
is allowed on those fixed for two years and 6^ pel cent on sums 
that ire fixed for three yeais and upw irds Loans are given to 
members at 9^^ t-eut 01 half a pice per luiiee pel month while 
some of the pooiei members were paying inteiest to their nioney- 
lendeis at 18 pci cent on the security of land and the crop 
Duiing the first ye 11 the amount collected by way of deposits fiom 
members and outsiders imoiinted to Rs 7,449 How far the 
society htis been tible to win the confidence of its members and the 
general public tan be well gauged from the fact that the deposits 
leteived by the society last yeai amounted to Rs 47,393, ivhich 
sum is distiibiited as follows Rs 13,203 from men-members, 
Rs 3,410 fiom vvomen-members, Rs 8,177 fiom male non- 
members in the village, Rs 5,489 from women non-members in 
the same village, md Rs 17,116 from outsiders 

' War Contribution 

As foi the vvai, it is satisfactory to note that a right sort of 
leeling prevailed in the village The scKiietv has contributed to 
the w ar loan a sum of Rs 7,000 out of its reserv^e fund Members 
of the society have invested about Rs other villagers 

ibout Rs 2,fxio 111 the wai loan Tims this is probably the 
village society that has made the largest contribution to the war 
loan in our presidency Moreover, 38 of the villagers, including 
sons and brothers of members, have joined the king’s forces, and 
one of them is known to be serv ing in Mesopotamia While thus 
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iniproMiig the tout of the life of the village b\ broadening tbe 
outlook of Its nieinbers, the society, has checked intemperance in 
indiMdual cases, discouiaged litigation, piomoted higher ideals of 
ciMc Mrtues and stimulated a sense of fellow-feeling, which has 
glow 11 with tilt growth of the society 



CO-OPERATION IN THE PUNJAB 


A Conferonoe at Gurdaspur 

A small local conference of officials and others with practical 
experience of Co-operation receiitlj^ met at Giird ispiii (Punjab) 
The more iiiteiesting questions diseucsed aie given below with the 
conelusioiis reached — 

I Would It be possible to st iit i sj^steni of tin ift ceitificates 
on the lines of the Wai Loin Post Office C ish Certihc ites ^ 

The proposil was w umlv appioied ind its .ijiplication was 
suggested on the followniig lines - - 

(1) Deposits should not be icstiictcd to specified objects 

but should folhnv the lines of the present War Loin 
Post Oihcc C ish Ceitific ites, no olqcet being 
ntccssaiily st itcd when the deposit is in ide 

(2) Fixed innu il pavments should not be insisu d on 

{3) So far as Piim iiy Societies iic eonctiiied, the scheme 
should be lestricted to members 
{4) Central Banks should pioiidc siinilai facilities for 
non-niembeis iiid ilso foi societies The litter is 
iiccess irv to tn iblc societies who ait self-suj>pprting 
to accept deposits on these lines fiom their members 

(5) The scheme should be confined to 4 and B Societies as 

gcx)d in in igcment is esscnti il 

(6) A maMinum limit should be fixed bevond which 

deposits could not be tik^n fiom anv individual 
member This limit shcaild be fixed by each 
society w itli due regard to its needs 
Opinion w as in\ ited is to the desirability of fixing a total 
limit for the society .is a whole 
{7) For societies charging 12^/^%, compound interest at 
9% might be allowed I 4 )r societies charging 
9K% the rate should be 7% Any reduction in 
the general rate for loans should be automatically 
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followed by *i corresponding reduction in the specidtt 
deposit rate 

(8) The deposit should not carry interest if uplifted within 

a year, and thereafter interest should only be added 
for every completed 6 months Subject to this the 
deposit should be withdrawable at 15 days’ notice 

(9) A table of rates should be prepared, the rate of interest 

increasing with the period of deposit, as in the case 
of Post Office Cash Certificates, the iiiaximum rate 
should be allowed on completion of 5 years 

(10) Only multiples of Rs 5 should be accepted for deposit 

2 What are the most important needs of the \ illagers and 
how far can we help to ensure them ? 

It was generally agreed that their most important needs are 
the improvement of 

(a) seed, 

{b) the breed of cattle, 

(f) methods of irrigation, (t g , Tube Wells), 

(d) education and 

{e) the provision of Veterinary Hospitals 

3 Do culti\ ators ordinarily get fair prices for their grain ^ 
“The middleman’s charges on food coming into the market vary 
from 20 to 20C1 pc of the prices which agriculturists receive” 
(Mukerjee’s Foundation of p/conomics) Is this correct^ 

So far as the Punjab is concerned the rtatement quoted is an 
exaggeration The prices given at the conference suggest that 
the retail dealer in gram sells it at from 2 5 to <50 p c above what 
IS paid to the cultivator In the case of gur the difference is 
greater and greatest of all 111 the case of cotton, oil seed etc The 
grain market is too well-known for the middlemen to make very 
large profits . The culti\ ator suffers mainly in the large number 
of small charges made when he sells his gram, and also in the use 
of false weights of which instances were given 

4 Do share payments tend to exclude the poorer cultivators ?' 
Should societies without shares be started ^ 

The answer to the both questions is no At the same time 
it was thought that the following would be a good type of society 



and should be tried, vtz , a •society in which all share payments 
were equal, the shares to be returnable after lo years and the profit 
to be permanently indivisible Further the share payments 
should be low, v%z , Re i or Rs 2 per annum 

5 Should reserve funds of Primary Societies be invested in 
buying out aliens from the i illage (f g , 111 purchasing back land 
from Banias who originally acquired it from cultivators ^ 

The proposal was generally approved, but it was not antici¬ 
pated that many opportunities would occur, unless pressure were 
applied by the village as a whole as h.id been done in some cases 
Aliens were ordiiianlv most tenacious of their lands and such 
lands fetched abnormally high prices 

Purchases should always be made with the idea either of 
restoring the land to the original proprietors or of selling it on 
easy terms to the jiooi er members of the society 

Action on these lines should also be subject to the following 
conditions — 

(a) That purchases involving litigation are avoided , 

(h) that the Registrar’s sanction is obtained in each case, 
{() that the Reserve exceeds 20% of the Working Capital 
of the society and is not reduced below that limit 

The last condition is considered necessary to secure that the 
chief object of a Reserve Fund is not defeated, vtz , the existence 
of a fund readily available m an emergency 

6 Should societies of more than 10 years standing be 
encouraged to make educational grants out of their profits ? 

The general feeling w^as that surplus funds should be spent 
upon Primary rather than higher education For the latter it 
would be sufficient at present to give scholarships, but it is very 
doubtful whether any society will be prepared to do this Mean¬ 
while each Union should give at least one scholarship, value 
Rs 30 p^r annum, for the Vernacular Course at Lyallpur 

In regard to Pnmary education, the Indian gentlemen present 
vrere unanimous that the present system of education was value¬ 
less, specially for cultwators, and that it should b^ radically 
changed At present the net result of Primary Education was 
the loss to agriculture of a large number of boys who did not get 
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the tompeiisatiiig advantage of Government Service As how¬ 
ever, Primary ivducation ,vis necessary it was decided in the 
circumstances to appoint a Sub-Committee to frame a scheme of 
education which w ould be suited to agriculturists and their needs 
When the scheme is framed it is proposed that societies should be 
encouraged to staU co-opeiative schools in their villages The 
question of Govciament aid was consideied uid the conclusion 
leiehed that, if it was withheld, it must be dispensed with as such 
adv iiitages as the piesent system possessed could be too dearly 
purchased 

7 What advantages eiii be given to A and B class societies 
in order to in ike promotion to these el isses a valuiblc privilege 
c g should Centi il Bulks adv ante money to A cl iss societies at 
preferential rates (see M icl ig in Report p ira 149) ^ 

AdvMiices at jneferential rates weie not consideied likely to 
have any effect Tnste id the annual distribution of levvards to A 
societies by Unions and Central Banks was gener illy advocated, 
the imount to be ft nn Rs 20 to Rs wdiich should be added to 
the society’s profit for the vear 

The distiibution should be made in public 

8 What steps can be t iken to discour age loans fiom iinpro- 
diictiv^e expenditure ? 

The difficulty of checking such expenditure was gener illy 
emphasized After discussicm it was agreed that for Such 
expenditure— 

(1) tw^o good sureties should alw^avs be taken, and 

(2) a member should not be allowed to exceed the maximum 

limit of loan fixed for him 

Further, advances should nev^er^be made, as is some times 
done at present, for litigation amongst members 

9 To prevent membeis of Committee taking more than 
their fair share of available money is it sufficient to fix a maximum 
loan in each case or should other methods be adopted as well ? 

The only other possible method is to insist that loans to a 
member of Committee should only be made with the sanction of a 
general meeting, or, where the si/e of a society makes this difficult, 
with the consent of at least to members including the Committee 

This rule it was agreed, should be applied as the selfishness 
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of members of Committee, was more responsible than any other 
cause for bad management, and ordinary members generally 
complain that large apiounts were advanced witnout their 
knowledge 

10 It was decided to start six demonstration plots of 2 to 3 
acres each at half a dozen different co-operative centres in the 
Gurdaspur District to be worked under the supers ision of the 
Agricultural Department The potential \ alue of the experiment 
was fully recognised 

11 It was also resohed to start experimental societies for 
Cattle Insurance, the storing of selected seed and the sale of milk 
The need for seed godowns was stronglv emphasized Cattle 
insurance, on the other hand, was not considered likely to succeed 
at present as it is not generally desired by agriculturists 

12 Societies for the sale of gram were also discussed 
Experience at Phil lour showed that such societies will probably 
fail unless — 

(a) Their shop is situ ited cither in a Mandi or at a sufficient 
distance from it not to suffer from its competition , 

(h) members bind themsehes to sell all their gram through 
the society, 

(r) dealings are conhned to ^ahraV transactions and grain 
is neyer purchased, and 

(d) at least tw^o honest and intelligent men can be seemed 
for management 

The last presents the greatest difficulty at present 



CO-OPERATION IN I HE BARODA STATE 


The Baroda Central Co-operaUve Bank, Ltd 

The fourth annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Baroda Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd was held on Sunday 
the 9th September 1917 at the office of the Bank, when Rao 
Bahadur Hargovindas D Kantawala presided The report of the 
Directors and audited statement of accounts of the Bank for the 
year ending 31st July 1917 were adopted The Balance sheet of 
the Bank is annexed herewith 

Director's Report 
The directors in their report stated — 

Rs A p 

1 The nett profit of the year including the last 

year’s balance 2,857 g i 

2 The directors forego their fees of the year 200 o o 

Total 3.057 9 i 


They recommended the distribution of the same as follows 


Rs A p 


1 

2 

3 

4 


To pay dividend at 6% (six per cent) to 
shareholders on the paid-up capital 
To carry to reserve fund 

(which will now be Rs 2,051) 

To pay bonus to staff 
To carry forward 


1,595 8 9 
796 o 0 

74 o o 

592 o 4 


Total 


3.057 9 t 



It will be noted that though the surplus money of the Bank is 
to be placed only with the Bank of Baroda, Ltd , and hence it has 
to undergo a certain loss at times, the work of the Bank has 
proceeded satisfactorily 

During the year the registration of one society (which owed 
to the Bank Rs 1,344-3-5) was cancelled by the Registrar of 
co-operative societies, Baroda State The directors, however, note 
with satisfaction that there is no chance of loss to the Bank and 
that the Padra Vahivatdar has been appointed liquidator for 
recovering dues from the society 


Balance-sheet as it stood on 31st July 1917 


Liabiutibs 


Capital 


Rs 


Subscribed shares 1,091 @ Rs 50 each 54,550 


A p 
o o 


Rs A p 


Paid-up Rs 25 per share 
i txed Deposits — 

Baroda Government 10,000 o o 

Other (members and non-members) 1,77,615 i 7 


Interest payable 
Reserve Fund 
Dividend unpaid 
Sundries 
Profit — 

Balance last year 402 ii ^ 

/Vdd profit this year 2,454 13 10 


27,27s o o 


1,87,615 I 7 
3,136 7 II 
1,255 o o 
94 13 o 
377 14 9 


2,857 9 1 


Total 2,22,611 14 4 


Assbts 


Furniture 

Outstanding from Societies 


Rs A P 

300 0 o 
1,59,048 7 2 



Interest receivable on loans and on cash wiih. the Bank 
of Baroda Ltd ^ 

Police Comim^ioner a/c (advanced for pe(m*buckles) 
Cash with the Bank of Baroda Ltd — 

In fixed deposit 
In current account 
Cash at Office 


3 » 6 ii 13 9 
7 o .1 

45,000 o o 
14,100 o o 
S 44 9 S 


Toiai, 


2,32,611 14 4 



CO.Ol^EftATlON ABROA0 


!• Co-opentifo Building Sooieties in Denmark* 

[From the Intefnattonal Co-operahve BuUettn, July, 2917] 

The first Danish Society for erecting workmen’s dwellings 
was formed in Compenhagen on 14th February 1866, at the insti¬ 
gation of Dr F Ulnc, a Danish doctor who 111 1864 wnis expelled 
from Slesvig by the Germans and settled in Copenhagen, where 
recently he died at the age of ninety-nine years He was an 
ardent philanthrophist, and studied the Co-operative movement in 
England He induced the Re^^erend H Chr Sonne to start the 
first Co-operative supjily store 111 1866, and two years later he, 
w'lth V Faber, founded the first Co-operative store in Copenhagen 
When he came to Copenhagen he found the labouring classes 
very badly housed and housing accommodation very scarce and 
costly, partly on account of the many Danes who had fled from 
Slesvig after the German wMr His first endeavours were therefore 
directed towards improMng the housing of the labourers, of which 
many lived in oiie-roomed flats or e\en se\eral families in one 
room separated merely by a chalk hue on the floor He wrote 
and spoke about these miserable conditions, with the results that 
the workmen at a large ship-building and engineering firm, 
Burmeister and Wain, approached him to help them After some 
meetings with these woikmen, Di Hlnc formed and managed for 
them the “Woiknien’s Building Society”, on the system of 
English building scx:ieties In 1907 this society had erected 
1,313 dwellings, each containing two or three flats with the neces¬ 
sary modem accommodations, with small gardens, at a total cost 
of £1)8^,000 The improvement offered by these dwellings, over 
the usual small one or two-roomed flats in big crowded tenement 
buildings, was x'ery considerable By his annual savings the 
chief tenant paid instalments whereby he at least became the free¬ 
hold owmer of the house, letting one or two flat to other workmen 
xo 
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Similar building societies have since been formed both in 
Copenhagen and in other towns of Denmark But, although they 
have done and still do a lot of good in the intended direction, they 
have also to some extent failed in so far as the owners, after the 
lapse of some yeais, have been induced to sell their houses at a 
considerable profit to speculators, who ha\e thus increased the 
rents of the flats, with the result that these houses no longer serve 
their original purpose as dwellings for the artisans class 

To get over this difiiculty, a different kind of society has been 
formed in Copenhagen, on strictly co-operative lines “The 
Workmen’s Co-operatne Building Society’’ formed on 12th 
March 1912, builds large model dwellings, which remain the 
property of the society These dwellings, containing many flats, 
all light, roomy, airy, and with all modern conv eniences, serve as 
dwellings for members only The members are ]oint owners of 
the buildings, and pay a w^eekly rent for the flat thcv occupy 
Each member pays an entrance fee of two guinea^, to meet 
expenses of administration and sinking fund When a member 
moves into one of the flats he has to pay £1^ to ^25 according to the 
size of the flat On these contributions an innual interest of 4 
per cent is paid by the society The rent charged is lust enough 
to cover interest, on cost of building, taxes, lepairs, and a moderate 
addition which is put aside to meet extra expenses For each 
division of the society, that is the collective families living in a 
building, the rent ts giadually reduced as the loan on the building 
IS paid off, and this represents the profit of the members Instead 
of gradually acquiring his ov\n house he gets a reduced rent, but 
only as long as he remains a member of the society If a member 
moves awav from the society’s building or withdraws from the 
society, the societv refunds him his part in the property, but he 
cannot sublet his flat to a third party The societv disposes of the 
flat which IS let to a new member who pays to the society a sum 
equal to that w^hich the societv has had to pay the member who 
left In this wav all chance of speculation 111 tlie flats is removed 
The aim of the soaety is to build as perfect and as cheap 
dwelling as possible, and for that purpose it has become its own 
contractor whereby it has accumulated very valuable experience 
It also attempts to produce its own building materials and has 



bought a bnck works, producing annually four million bricks 
which has proved a very profitable venture It is at present 
building a factory for casting cement goods (pipes, bucks, tiles, 
&c ) and a plaster of Pans viorks The cement is purchased from 
the Co-operative Cement Works, the Co-operative Building 
Society being a member of the Co-operative Cement Works 
Society The Bank of the Co-operative Building Society is the 
Danish Co-operativ^e Bank, of which societv it is also is a member 
The co-operation between these various co-operatn e societies has 
been found very useful 

The Workmen’s Co-operative Building Society has built nine 
large model dwellings with more than 600 flats, at a total cost of 
£2^0,000, and sev'eral more dwellings are in the course of errec- 
tion In most of these buildings are shops, used bv branches of 
the “Metropolitan Co-operative Supply Society”, with which 
society the building societv has close co-operation The manager 
of the W C B S IS T Chr Jensen The model dw^elling houses 
and the flats in these are very good and convenient, and the rent 
IS considerably cheaper than that of equally good fl its in other 
similar buildings 


II 

The following from Better Busives<i for the month of August 
IS worth quoting in connection with the article “An Irish Reyolu- 
tion” which appeared in our July number — 

A recent visit to Dungloe, w’’hich is the centre of operations of 
the Templecrone Society, produced some very stnking facts in 
regard to the knitting industry which the Societv’s President, Mr 
Patnek Gallagher, dffectionately known as “Paddy the Cope”* by 
the Dungloe people, established, which are well worth recording 
One hundred and forty girls, of v'^arious ages, all smart, tidy and 
cheerful of countenance, work every day in a spacious factory, 
owned by their Society, at knitting gloves for our soldiers and for 
those of the Belgian Army These War OflBce contracts were 
secuftd by the business enterprise of Mr Gallagher But it is 
not all war work which is done in Dungloe knitting industry 

*“C 5 ope” It IS hardly necessary to say, is connected with co-opetation 
$ 



Mr Gallagher found a shortage m the market of a particular kind 
of fine cotton glove, worn by women and children hitherto 
supplied by Austrian firms He has captured that trade, and wiU 
hold it for the Dungloe girls These girls need not emigrate any 
longer to seek a living They have a right good living at home 
among their own people The 140 draw, in the aggregate, ;0i5O 
a week in wages Three sisters had earned in one week something 
over £ 6 , three others ran them close with 17s 6 d , while one 
girl owned to bringing home 55 od for a week’s work They 
have an eight-hour day, they work for themselves, they are not 
“sweated” like the workers in other, and State-aided, industries 
m the country They are cheerful and contented and pleasant to 
watch as they sit at their machines Many of them deposit their 
savings in their own Society They know the money will be safe 
there and not only safe, but doing good for their district, 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


Lovd WlUln^doii^s Speech at the Bombay Co-operatiYe CSonlerenoe* 

In opening the proceedings of the Provincial Co-operative Conference 
held at Bombay on the iSth of September last, His Excellency Lord 
WUlingdon said — 

‘‘Gentlemen, peyniit mem the first i>lacc to express the great gratification 
which I feel in being afforded this opportuintv of jiresiding at this important 
gathering of members of the Bomba> Provincial Co-operative Conference 
It had been my intention to do so ,11 IQ14, but that intention was unhappily 
fiustrated by the outbreak of the war The war still rages and continues 
to exact a ternble toll in blood and monev from all the combatants, but 
when we survey its tremendous vicissitudes during the last three years, I 
think, we in India must recognise i^nth heartfelt gratitude the infinite debt 
which we owe to the naval and military forces of the P'mpire and the Allies 
whose sacnfices and valour have enabled us to continue here the works of 
peace with comparatively so little disturbance Among these great works 
of peace I reckon the co-operative credit movement, and I welcome this 
opportunity of again coming into personal contact with a movement which 
has already done much and which I am convinced holds immense poten¬ 
tialities for the benefit of India 

Progrbss in tub Prrsidbncv 

I am sure that you will agree with me that the decision to hold^the 
conference this year m spite of the war was a wise one In all movements 
m which large numbers of persons are concerned, working indeed on similar 
prmciples and to a common end, but necessarily under r great diversity of 
conditions, some opportunity for the interchange of views and the com- 
mumcation of expenences is not only desirable but necessary, and it is, I 
think, especially consonant with the spint of co-operation, the fundamental 
idea of which is mutual aid and counsel, that such gatherings should be 
encouraged They bnng the co-ooerative staff and leading co-operatma 
together They dissipate or prevent misunderstanding Th^r make co- 
operators from all parts of the Presidency acquainted with each other, and 
help them to realise the unity and magnitude of their common cause They 
promote a salutary emulation between different distncts and societies and 
finally,—and this is a ground to which I attach special importance,—^they 
enable the Governor and his Government to obtain a direct and immediate 
acquaintance with all those gentlemen throughout the Presidency who are 
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« 

actively engaged in promoting the co-operative movement and to leam at 
first hand of the chief necesbities and requirements for its development 

^ce the Conference last met there has been, I am gratified to observe, 
rapid progress m all directions The total number of societies has increased 
by 50 per cent and the number of members and the amount of working 
capital in almost an exactly equal proportion In Smd, where the local 
conditions are not as yet entirely favourable to a rapid rate of expandon, 
there has nevertheless been progress, and a stage has been reached at which 
my Government has deemed it expedient to place co-operative work in that 
Province under the charge of the Registrar and to appoint a special assistant 
Registrar 

« 

Two UNDasiRlBIK Trndencies 

Such rapid and comprehensive development necessarily entails the 
occurrence of new problems demanding consideration and solution Among 
the most pressing are those which have arisen in connection with supervision 
and audit Now in these respects as it appears to me, we have to provide 
against two divergent and equally undesirable tendencies If these two 
important functions were performed entirely by an ofiicial agency the 
obvious consequence would be that the whole movement would tend to 
crystalize into a Government Department But co-operation can only nourish 
in an atmosphere of self-reliance, of private initiative and of personal endea- 
\our The motive power must be produced from withm and no external 
machinery can replace it These elements must be preserved intact On 
the other hand, credit is a vital matter and the failure of any co-operative 
society whether from slackness, ignorance, imprudence or dishonesty among 
any of its members, cannot be regarded as an isolated misfortune It must 
piove detrimental m a greater or lesser degree to the interests of all other 
societies which have any point of contact with the defaulter and to the good 
repute of the cause of co-operation itself Now, even honesty and solvency 
are not in themselves sufficient to establish credit There must be a tangible 
and concurrent guarantee and this must be provided in some form or other 
by a supervision and audit through an energy recognised at once as trust¬ 
worthy and responsible in itself, and as my first proposition would mdicate 
to be necessary, having an organic relation with the co-operative idea To 
you these considerations must be obvious and famihar, and I recapitulate 
them merely to indicate that I have some appreciation of and much sympathy 
with the problema that confront you I am interested to learn that one of 
the directions in which you are seeking for a solution of the problem of 
supervision is in the adoption of the Burma method of guaranteeing UnwMM 
It seems to me an expenraent full of promise It fulfils many of the condi¬ 
tions which I have noted as essential to success and I shall watch iti progr«» 
With great int«‘est and goodwill 
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QtJBsnoN OF Audit 

li'he allied and equally important question ot audit is at present the 
subject of a reference to the Government of India whose orders have n^ 
yet been jfe^ved, and you will consequently not expect from me any defimte 
pronoisncetnent at this stage I can only say that Government recognise 
that the interests of co-operation are are also interests of the administration 
and that the matter will receive very sympathetic treatment In particular 
we appreciate that the cost of a public audit will react on the rates of interest, 
which the societies are in a position to offer and demand, and I can assure 
you that whatever measures are adopted they will not be adopted preci¬ 
pitately or without due attention to the consequences which they will entaih 

Agricuitural Co-oprration 

I have dealt hitherto with the co-operative movement generally, but 
there are two or three particular lines of development which I should hke 
to mention specially As \ ou w cll know 1 am particularly interested m the 
formation of societies for the purchase and salt of agricultural stock and 
produce, and I am glad to notice that m the last four years substantial 
advance m this direction has been recorded I appreciate the magnitude of 
the difficulties to be confronted by rural as<tociations, which, having little 
practical business experience, are entering into mai kets already occupied by 
keen and competitive private enterprise, and ^his is cspeaally the case under 
the present abnormal conditions w'hich accentuate these difficulties But I 
have great faith in the soundness of the principle It has attained, as you 
know, remarkable success in Denmark and other western countries, and I 
ventured to predict for it a great future in India and trust that in this 
Presidency it will show a steady and continuous advance 

Industrial Co-operation 

Then there are two developments of non-agncul<ural co-opeiation and 
in this vdirection I am glad to see that the Bombay Presidency occupies an 
advanced position with which I am much in sympathy The particular 
problem of village industries would perhaps be insoluable by any other 
means Among miU-hands and others of the labounng classes, the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies may achieve much in ameliorating the conditions 
of life and allaying mdustnal unrest With the mcreasmg imhtical, 
economic and educational development of this countiy it is already apparent 
to many that problems of vast dimensions are above the horizon, and I look 
to the co-operative prmciple to help us to anticipate them in future years ^ 
The second development to which I have alluded is that of co-operative 
housing, of which I have seen and heard a good deal, largely m company 
with lit Orr, and of which I hope to see a great deal more I look upon 



It as one of the most beAeficent ftmcticnis whidi a co-operativs society tx& 
undertake, and I cordially ^isb it evety success 

* Morai, Asriicv op Tui Movrmbnt 

I have already detained you too long, but before concluding I should 
like to convey to you one impression which I fcnmed at a recent visit to the 
excellent society at Hadapsur I reahsed tn a more practical manner then 
I had hitherto done, the potentiahties of the co-operative movement in its 
moral aspect The tones of conviction m which representatives of nearly 
every class in the mimature social organism ot Hadapsur asserted the 
advantages they had personally experienced, no less than the statistics laid 
before me, as to the dimunition in crime, immorality and I may add the 
improvement m the general social atmosphere, the evidence that the co¬ 
operative spint was gradually drawing and allying to itself all the best 
elements in the rural polity of the village, left a very deep impression on my 
mind I have always attached great value to the pnnciple of co-operation 
as a moral and civic discipline as well as an ^economic expedient The fact 
that moral and economic regeneration cannot proceed far independently 
among great masses of men is a common place both to the administrator and 
to the sociologist But it was profoundly interesting to trace the opm-ation 
of these ideas in the everyday work and life of a small rustic community 
I trust to see this spmt year by year extending its beneficent influence 
through the vast population of India and bnnging to many mithons of toiling 
men hope, content, self-respect and prosperity 

Acknowledgmbnt of Services 

In conclusion, I should like to make some general acknowledgment of 
the services rendered to the cause of co-operation by all from your Registrm, 
Mr Ewbank, to the humblest village worker I desire especially to record 
my appreciation of the labours of the long and growing list of honorary 
orgamzers and of the directors of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, 
including my fnends the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Cummbhoy and the Hon 
Mr Irallubhai Samaldas I cannot mention in detail all who have rendered 
censpicuous service I am not sure that it would he congenial to the spUit 
of the co-operative movement that I should attempt to do so It is the best 
augury for its success that the task would be impossible 
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I Co-operatioB in India 

[By A C CK\TTKRJSfc, 1 C S | * 

Agricultural indebtedness has alwavs been a difficult problem in India 
It IS by no intaiis a problem peculiar to that countre Vi e are apt to lose 
bight of the fact that agriculture is m indubtrv, and, like all other industrjns, 
must have capital for its purposes It the harvest is good, the capital 
invested is realised, and there is usualh i surplus out of which rent is 
paid Hut the suriilus is riulv so large as to obviate the necmpitty of a 
fresh supply of cajiital for the \ earlv renewal eii oiierations If thj^ harvest 
tails, the unfortunate agiieultunst has to shoulder the burden of the lost 
capital, in addition to the new < iiutal that iiiav be reqniretl for another year’s 
work rinse f lets mav be obseiitcd where the jie isants have the advantage 
ol long-sighted thnft eombiiitd with i treedoiu from climatic vicissitudes, 
t)r whtit the supph ot capital has luen the normal fnnetion of either partners 
in the enterprise, suih is the luulloid oi the vSt ite In India climate has 
ever been i doiumatnig f utui in igneulture, uid the savings of a generation 
are often wiped awav is the lesull of i diought or flood This helplessness 
in the face of the hitherto iiiicoiuiuered lorcts of nature has in its turn 
eontrobuted to make the people unthriftv Moreover, India has alwavs 
been a countrv of small holdings The landUird has not deemed it to be 
his dut\ to furnish iginulturil cajiital It tin jieasant has a transferable 
interest in his land, he obtains the needed e ipil il on eompar itively reasonable 
terms, but owing to his lack of thnft uul linsiness foresight the money¬ 
lender soon acquires possessiem of the trinsfeiable inttrest, and the peasant 
remains on, as a discontented serf, in ictual cultivation of the soil If, on 
the other hand, the agncultiinst has no tenant right to hypothecate, he 
secures capital oiilv on uneonscmonable terms which leave no room for savings 
or improvements Under either sv stem apart from the iioverty and the 
misery of the i»easants, the land receives inadt(|uale attention, and the 
nation suffers a severe and reeiirniig loss in its income 

This chronic indebtedness of the peasants anil the consequent evils have 
for mam vears past received the sennits consideration of the Goveanunent 
Ihe famines that raged in different parts of India m 'the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century forced the question into prominence Apart from the 
measures then initiated for the improvement of agricultural methods 
and processes, and for the extension ol imgation and coaunumca- 
tions, it was felt that the problem of indebtedness must receive more direct 
II 
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treatment The policy adopted m this respect has been twofold In the 
first place, it was hoped that the agnculUinsts could be placed on a perma¬ 
nently better footing by State assistance in the "settlement" and repayment 
of their existing debts, and b> a simultaneous curtailment of their power 
to pledge their proprietary interests in land The Dceean Agncultunsts' 
kelief Act and the Land Alienation ^Vets foi the Punjib and Bundelkhand 
W'ere the outeonie of this pohev These measures have met ivith faii success, 
but it was realised that thc> were mere palliatives, md more fundamental 
remedies w'ere needed for the disease of rural indebtedness It was seen 
that the problem was inoial as well is economie The settlement of the old 
debts of the peasants would not prevent them from contracting new ones, 
and the curtailment of eredit facilities vioiild not secure much-needed capital 
for agrieiiltural progress What w is wanted was lint the peisaiit should 
be trained gradtiallv to iceumuldte cipil il of his own, and on the basis and 
secuntv of his own shtings to borrow additioinl cipital from the general 
money market, on usual business terms ft was dso discovered that both 
for the purixiscs of training in thnft ind for the eicition of an organisation 
to secure eontael with gener'il mone\ market, rooptnlion among the 
agriculturists was the oiih promising method . 

The Government of India had iii this nnttci the adi'inlagt of watchiner 
and studMng the co-operative movement on the continent of Furope There 
co-operation has been emmentlv siiecessfiil in securing adecpi ite capital for 
the development of agriculture and also in improving the general organisa¬ 
tion of agriculture In Indi i the provision of cipilal was an immediate 
requirement, while scientific investigation and the peasant’s education 
(using the word m its true sense) w'cre neee'^sarv prelimiiiancs to organisa¬ 
tion in other directions The Indian authorities rightly decided to begin 
with co-opcration for the suiiplv of capital, or in other words with co¬ 
operative credit The actual work was eoinmenced after careful investiga¬ 
tion and deliberation In the early nineties vSir Frederick Nicholson, a 
Madras official, made a detailed study of the co operative systems of Europe, 
and his report is still a classic for the Indian co-operator In the United 
Provinces the Government of Lord ISIacclonnell earned out useful expen- 
nients in a few villages and tow ns A committee appointed bv Lord Curzon 
formulated a tentative and clastic scheme, and a short enabhng statute was 
passed in 1904 As has ilrcady been mentioned attention was concentrated 
on co-operative credit, and that mainh for agncultunsts It devolved on 
the local governments to appoint Registrars under the Act The duties and 
responsibilities of these officials were w-ide and undetermined, but from the 
outset It was obvious that the entire success of the movement would depend 
on their insight, enthusiasm, and "missionarv " capacity Co-operation is 
a movement of the people , in India it was being organised bv a bureaucratic 
Government The Registrars had the extremelv difficult and uphill task, 
not only of giving the organisation an initial shape but also of con- 



verting the non-official public and a large proportion of sceptic oificfials to 
a belief in the power and benefiteiice of the movement Jt has been nn- 
animouslv conceded that the Registrars w ho w ere m charge at the beginning 
prov'ed equal to the occasion ISIistakes in matters of detail may have been 
made but on the whide the success of the movement has been phenomenal 
In 1012 the statute was remodelled in ordei to extend the basis of the 
inovenieijit, and to give scope for its highei ‘•tages Societies need no longer 
lie confined to credit woik Thru leai-i igo the Ooveriinicnt appointed a 
committee under the able ch iirinanship of Sn Edward Maclagan to investigate 
whether the movement, specially in the higher fin incial stages, was proceed¬ 
ing on sound lines, and wlicther qualitv was not being sacrificed to quantity 
This “stocktaking” has jirovcd cxceedinglv useful Abuses and defects 
have been pointed out, not on am radical matters of principle, but in the 
detailed ipplication of accepted principles The finance of the movement 
received special attention, and the comniitlce have made valuable suggestions 
foi iiuproveiiiciits iii method and foi co-ordinition in the highest stage 
Some of the eonslnictivc suggestions of the committee await the final orders 
of the Gcweinment 

The statisticil lesidts ol the uoik will he found clearlv set forth in the 
Blue-book published bs the ( overnment of India for the year ended m 
June, iQiiS 'fhe numbei of igneiiltural societies exceeded 18,000, with 
ovei 700 000 meinbeis Besides there were over 1,000 non-agncultural 
societies and (xm 3 eeiiti il soe lelies 01 fedeiations Most of the socmties are 
sill] conctined with nedit work ami il is lutciestmg to note that while 
the lot il w 01 king capitil in lejofi 7 w is less than twentv four lakhs of rupees, 
it rose, in lejii^-iO to o\ci ten crores ot rupees The average capital per 
member in the agncuUural societies is just under five pounds, and of this 
i substantial portion has been accumuhlcd bv the savings of the members 
themselves In vmcw of the immense agricultural population of India, and 
the ample scope for improvements it ma\ be urged that only the fringe 
of the problem has \et been touched \ii\onc acquainted with rural India 
will, however, know that 111 a matter like this it is the beginning wduch is 
most important and nieist difficult It would be eis\ to achieve a more 
rapid rate of numerical progress, but the nioril icsults of the movement will 
then ehsappear The task m Indi i is to trim the x>cople to look after the 
movement themselves This task will be leromiilishcd onlv with caution 
and deliberation There can be no doubt jiow that the co-operativc move¬ 
ment has stirred the iinagmation of the agricultural population, and also 
of a very large section of the upper and middle classes Further progress 
is onlv a matter of time 

Beside the supply of agricultural capital the movement is now con¬ 
cerning itself with many other aspects of economic life in India Societies 
arc at work among different sections of the town population and societies 
for the general organisation of agnculture art demanding increasing 



attention It is now admitted b\ all that a full use of the co-operative 
orpcamsation must be made for the agncultural vnd industrial development 
of the coiinlrv 

Hut the future histonaii of India will probabh find the real significance 
of the co-operative movement in the training that it is imparting to the 
population in the cleiiKiits of stlf help, discipline and organisation, without 
whieh no countrv eaii ho]ie to develop a full md complete life for its citw-ens 

II The Gangpur Co-operative Bank 

A pnest, writing m the "Catholic Hcrahl oi Indi i’ has some inteiesting 
things to sa> of co-operative banking as i side line to mission work among 
aborigines He sav s tint some \ c irs ago it be< ime t \ ideiit that the mission 
had, to some extent at least, to ti\ to become sell supporting Help that 
for vears had been leadih fortheoming from Ivnrope conld not be obtained 
much longer Too man> and varied tails weie made upon the purses of the 
mission’s benefactors at home, and hence local resources v\cre to be created 
So far the mission had been more oi less able to hel]) the Chiistians in then 
pecuniarv difficulties, but that time was coming to in end \\hat with 
fewer dins from Kurope and a 1 irgtr number of ])e()ple whose wants had to 
be attended to, the situitiolr hid hecoiiic critic il The mission could not 
prevent cattle fiom dviiig, nor could it prevent bid crops When such 
things did hapjieii there w is Imt one u sonici leil to the aboiigines, viz 
apply to the inone\-leiuleis nul e\ei\l)od\ with some kiiow'leelge of India 
knows what it means to t ill into the clutches of these gentlemtn Bv some 
inexplicable magic, i verv modest loin runs in no tune into three figures or 
verv nearlv so The authorities veiv wiselv idvised the nnssionanes to tr> 
and create a eo-operative movement imong ihe ibongints The movement 
started from Ranchi and spreul thionghout Cloti Nagpur A Credit 
Co operative Societv was stirted among the jicople Vt first thev looked at 
the scheme somewhat askance Their limited understuiding was not tip to 
the intricacies of a iiiril buik I'he best uul the onlv safe road, was to 
tell them thev toiilcl get i loan on easv terms if thev trusted the mission 
With the growth of the institution in the Rinehi district the writer is not 
concerned He, in Oingpui from the beginning, had to work on indepen¬ 
dent lines The reason v\as that owing to some legal diffieiiltics he could 
not officially associate with the Ranchi scheme But he copied the svstem, 
as far as circumstances allowed The mission kept its own accounts, winch, 
if not sufficient to please an accountant, were still quite satisfactory for the 
main purpeise in view The great point w'as to stirt "C’est le premier pas 
qiii coute " 


ThI \llORI(.I>!t-S HuVRl-TIOl DT^ks 

The good p ulre contiimes When I first elite rtsined the idea of starting 





a bank for Gangimr I did not know exactl> hoi\ foi wc should bt able to go 
The first objection that met me in the panchayats was “Ham ganb admi 
ka karab” i i poor devils, what can wt do ^ To this I ausweicd “Yon 
can do a lot There is plcnt\ of mono nnoncst \ ou, but i on have the knack 
of scjiiandeniiR it on dnnk People,” I siil (and lhc‘-c were facts), “have 
been known to spend in one \eai is f i’* is Ps So and even Rs loo on “dam” 
diiiikinR*alonc Yon will all confess such sums lu rather ninch for “ganb 
idims ” Insteael of dnnkniR ind bciiiR in i continiul stale of drunkenness 
let us set what useful work von can do with the nione\ \ou dtliberateh throw 
awa\ You must l>e sived Iroiii the Maiw ins HriiiR lietc then eaeh of 
vou to the bnnt‘dow Rs i-S-o, \on will bttoinc numbers ol the bank and 
\ou will be entitled lo have i loan flow l>v that loin will be will depend 
on ciieinnstances and the nioiiev we dispose ol Slowh, verv slowlv 
indeed, ruial units wcie stilted uxl altti much pitieiiee some of them 
reached the imnimum luimbci ol lo nunilxis In otdci to get a loan 
Rs ^ S o Ind to be h uukd over to the b ink tliev had to pioinise giving up 
“dim” and diunkeimess in gtneial The\ dl promised of course, how 
inaixv kept then jiroinist kt olhei ]u<)pk hnd out \t k ist ten ineinbeis 
ol the till il unit hid to piv e leh Rs , S m full bcfoie iin loan w is issued to 
that unit To make nutters as sik as possible, foi i sum amounting to 
Rs IS o o two suicties were itipined, lioiii Rs is uw uds three sureties, and 
more is the ease might be It u is the negket ol ilitsc wise regulations that 
gave some trouble to the Hoiioius Snietiiv, last \cu, and T am sorrjf to 
sav that tumble is not vetovei Thest Rs •, S o were the toiindatioii We 

bad then to devise wavs md means to find i woikiii,^ cipilal V man will 

give vou Rs b o and at once isk i lo in ol Rs > > 1 o t,ive Rs ’o-o-o out of 

Rs v8*o IS a kind oi jierfoiniaiiec bcvoiid the wtilei’s i ipnlnlilies "Well 

then, what to do^ 

Reiiieiubei we deal with Cluistiiiis md tlu bink is toi them Tluv 
promise to give up drunkenness as st iled ibove, and to live u]) to llu 
standard of Christianitv But how did this iiieie is( the eapitil of voui 
l)ank> Panchavets ire established ui the villi^es, to see to the obseivaiice 
of the above legulalioiis b\ the eluistnns lor dl tlu deliuf|ueiHUs 
noted above a fine has lo be paid, lu^ht it hist, heiviei in a cist ol 

iclapse This fine is to be haniled ovei to the bink, ui its mtegnty. 

that IS the theorv In pr'ielice the paneh keens some thing foi the 
trouble Foimerlv tliev used to keep even thine md make mem ovti 
it I would not swear it is never done now adavs These fines arc 
the second source of our revenue The numtv is lent out to the pcop e at 
the rate of q per cent oi so If the interest comes m regulailv so much is 
added to the capital Further, the inonev not aetualb required for circula¬ 
tion IS placed in *thc Ranchi Co-opeiatiVL Credit Hank This gives us 
additional 4 per cent This is a ♦‘bird source of revenue We have helpcc 
the people md we mean to help them more and moie Manv a land has 



bctn redetnitd, iinnv a debt has been cleared V crood amount of cattle 
has, been bought In int ms of the monev lent b\ the bank —Commerce 

III The Usury Bill 

\nother ot the Simla Session measures winch ut owe to vSir William 
Vincent, who desenes to be dubbed “Kncnd of the Pool,” is thf Money¬ 
lenders’ Bill which is intended to give additioinl powers to the Courts to 
deal in certun eises with usuiious loans of monev or grain It should 
appease the shade of that fine philaiithe)pist, bathci Van der ^fergel, to find 
that his eampaign against the extortions of tht “Lilli ’ and “The Cabiilee” 
is it long last bearing fruit 

The chief clause of the Bill runs thus — 

2 tO Where, in any proceeding, ix parti oi otherwise, foi the 
recover> of i loan, whether of monev or of gram made after the 
eomiiiencemeiit of this \et or ior the enforeenieiit of anv agree¬ 
ment or seeiiritv made or taken dter the commencement of this 
\et 111 uspeet of am sueh loin luule either before or aftei the 
eommeiieemeiit ot the \et, tlu Court is sibsfied bv evidence that 
the letmii to he made over ind ibove what w is actuallv lent, 
whethei the sime is ehiiged oi sought to be reeoveied speenllv 
bv wav of interest oi otherwisi, is exees-jive and that the transac¬ 
tion w IS as between the pnties thereto substantiallv unfair, the 
Louit mav reoiieii the transaction nid take an account between the 
parties, uid mav notwithstanding im statement oi settlement of 
letount oi anv igieeinent purporting to close previous dealings 
and to creite a new obligation, reopen anv 'Account alrcadv taken 
between them ind relieve the debtor of all li ibilitv m respect of 
such excess, and if iiiv such excess has been paid or retuined or 
allowed in iceount the Couit miv ordei the creditor to repav 
anv sum which the Court considers to be repayable in re‘spcct 
thereof, and mav sft aside cither v/holly or in part or revise or 
alter anv secuntv given or agreement made in respect of anv 
such loin, and ii the creditor has parted with the secuntv mav 
order him to indetunifv the debtor in such manner and to such 
extent as the Court mav deem just 

The cMUc mav feci disposed to ask “Is V possible to protect a fool from 
his follv,” but we need not nniid the eviiic ITsurv is rampant in India, and 
the prosperous vakeel who lends money is often a greater and more dangerous 
usurer than the Cabulee who believes in th*. arftumentum bacultnum or the 
Lalla who leans on arfuumenluin ad tgnorantiam All these pests should be 
exterminated, or at anv rate have their suckers draw n The success of the 
Act will depend on the courage and common sense of the Judges If there 
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are a few of the kidnej of Dr Thomas Thornhill in every big centre, the 
relief to the unfortunate debtors will be considerable 

The methods of the Usury trade in Calcutta are monstrous By way of 
illustration let us take the lowest form in which the Cabulee, as he is 

popularly called, but who is leally a Pathan, is the chief factor A hefty 

l.illman arrives in Caleutta penniless, but with i stout heait, a stout stick, 
uid a luckless defiance of ethics He goes to a Marwari and makes a 
bundobust The Bikanir bandit resorts to i Hathkola banzai who lets him 
have what he wants at jicr cent jier month The Marwan lends to 
Pathan at one 'inna per rupee pel month Our adventurer then goes forth 
into the haunts of the poor ind finds no end ol borrowers at one anna per 
rupee per dav Vnd \el is things ire in Calcutti, the Cabulee is an 
economic nccessiU , foi the High Court lakeel or the H ithkhola banzai will 
not lelul direct to the iioor The chota dhat is not ""ood enough for him 

The Mone\ leiitlers’ Bill v\ill give rebel but it will not solve the nroblem 

«)t iinpccimiositv 111 India —Capital 



CORRESPONDENCE 


[IVt, do not hold ounelvei uiponsthle for the opinions of our correspondents ] 

I Co-operation and Agrarian Legislation 


To 

The Editor, 

7 he Bengal C o-opeiative Journal 


Sir, 

Would vou illov\ me a fc\\ hues lo crplaiti tlu pessimistic ring that 
you liTve noticed in mv article on The rconottiic Londitions of the Ar^hcuI- 
tiiral Population in the Dacca District, which is reterred to in the Votes and 
News of ^ol1^ September issue Perha]»s m\ \iews h ive not been expressed 
ivith sufficient clearness ouimi to the lad th it mv article was intended 
rather to tabulate and explain facts than to e\olvc uid propagate new 
theories W hile I must admit a pessimistic run? in the eo-operativc fact of 
the district, I think I have the righ* to elum i place ainont? the optimists of 
the co-operativ^e future 1 do not believe that all the Dacca societies were 
happy in their inception, and I believe that this unliapinness has retarded 
the progress of the movement I am fuithei convinced tint the co-operative 
lancet is not in itself sufficient to probe and clean the sore of indebtedness , 
if the lancet is applied slowlv’^ the sole will spread before the remedy can 
be of anv effect , to render the treatment spe-dv md effectiv e some treatment 
IS required to counteract the poison of the sore, and that treatment must he 
m agrarian legislation ’Mv views would be more clearlv expressed by 
terming co-operation the remedy and agrarian legislation the antiseptic 
dressing 

To state matters quite plainly, if eo-o])eratioii is to be extended with 
sufficient speed to break the enoi moils mountain of indebtedness, some means 
must be at hand to prevent the mone\-lender from turning the tables on 
the cultivator by selling him up or foreclosing mortgages , if the means are 
not to hind, extension of the eo-operative svsltm fit the extension is to be 
reasoniblv speedy) is likelv to rebound upon the poor cultivator’s head 
Now this statement. Sir, is not pessimism , it is fact—a narration of hard 
solid fact To disregard fact is not pessimism but follv Co-operaticai is up 
agimst a stone wall—too high lo climb, too hard to butt its head against 
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without A lot of useless pain home mtans must be found to level that stone 
vail with the ground , whoever suggests some such means is not a pessimist 
1 lit an oiitnnist , the means must be uhat \ou tenn a Jvaiul Alienation Act* 
but which I would prefer lo call i “I\t \lienitui” Act B\ ])roposing a 
renied>, I claim the title of in optimist 

I hrinh believ( that the extension ot co operative credit societies is the 
onl\ leniftdv for agneiiltinal indebtedness, but to make the remedy effective, 
legislation is fust neeessar\ for the micliorition of agrinan and economic 
eonditioiis When i surgeon is itmoviiig diseised flesh and finds the bone 
diseisid also, lu does not stop ind wait for mother expert , he operates on 
both Is It not eipiallv possible to hud a joint reiuedv for agrarian and 
ind ecoiioiiiK (liseises^ legislation iiid Klmiiiisti itum c umot progress in 
w itei tight toiiip irtmeiits Is it not jiossibk to hope for greater co-operation 
between the Def) u tmciits ol I ind Records md Co-o])crative Credit Societies 
iiitl tlu district idmmisti itioii to ^ un our end—the economic and agrarian 
stibibtv of the eultivaU»r 

1 nil, vours, etc 

P D Ascoii 

DrsiKici On rei, 

III) i. rah Sth ()ctobir i<;/r 


To 


II Usury in Law Courts 

Tin Fniiok, 

I In Ihn^fal i o-of>eralivt. Jourval 


vSlR 

It stems ibnost instinctive with man to look down upon usurious money 
lending The aiieieiits and the moderns all igree m then eondemnalion of 
bhvloiks Oui law eoiirts at one time were inclined to hold fast to the 
principle that debtors like ill otheis must not be illowed to resile from 
eoiitracls which tlie\ entered into with their eves open to see and their minds 
free to act, and so inv rate ot inteiest, however evorbitant, cannot be deemed 
penal That was no doubt strict adherence to liw But the tide has now 
turned and strict law' has given wav to justice and et|uitv, and eminent 
judges have striven hard to sHeken the iigour of the 1 iw It is now settled 
that the fact that the late of mteiest is excessive mav be sufficient bv itself 
to justifv the mfertnee tint the i ite was penal and mitnforeible and that, 
It once the stipulated rate of intense is found to be uneuforcible, the plain¬ 
tiff IS 111 the hands of the court which will decree such rate of interest as mav 
appe ir to it reasonable Liiglish judges 1 iv'e a consensus about this 

12 



There is, however, no usnr\ Jaw here as m Iinglaud But, it is gratifying 
to note, particularly for one interested in the to-opcrative movement, that 
not only the highest tribunal of our land, but also the subordinate judi¬ 
ciary are taking a common sense iiid equitable view to discourage usunous 
rates of interest and to relieve debtors agaiiisi penaltv Since the year 1914, 
several cases came up before the Calcutta High Court in which questions 
about exorbitant rates of interest were decided In one case the rate 
of interest was 75 p c pa and for a principil of Rs r,SOO the total interest 
calculated at that rate was Rs -^.tjaci-i/i-o The [d iintiff sought to recover 
that amount as interest, but tht tiiil court dteretd interest it the rate of 
34 Pi c pa, the High Court observed th'it thev would allow interest at 
12 p c pa if the defendants pra\ed for it I v was ot a cioss-ipjieal 

In another case, the plaintiff sought to recover Rupees So as piincipal 
and Rupees 1,220 as interest on i mortgage bond The stipulation was 
to pay interest at 5 p c per month md in clef mlt of puiiient according to 
instalments at 60 p c The High Court illowed interest it p e per annum 
The same High Court in another case found that, e lie ulated it the compound 
rate, the plaintiff became entitled to mtetest eni his loan at the rate of 
Rs s,8*i8 per cent a jear and the Court illowed inteiest la p c per anmmi 
Last vear, the Calcutta High Court m one e ise decieed interest at i<? pc 
per annum instead of 7s pe p i is claimed b\ the i>liintiff on the basis of 
a mortgage bond 

The other elav, an inteiesting suit on i mortgage bond with excessive 
interest was trieel bv the learned ‘subordinate Tudge of Jessore, It was a mort¬ 
gage bond which two persons whose oecupitioii is agriculture executed in 
favour of a village mahajan ind stipulated to niv interest at 24 per cent 
per annum, at the compound rate 'I he loan obt lined on the bond 
was a sum of Rs 120 onlv and the securitv therefor were 14 bighas 
and 7 cottahs of good eultuiable lands The debtors from time to time paid 
a sum of Rs 110 to the mahajan on iceouiit of interest But vet when the 
suit was brought the claim laid bv the mahajan-platntiff stood at 
Rupe^ 1,522-5-6 The suit was brought alter more than ir vears from the 
date of the bond and the total interest calculated on the date of its institu¬ 
tion was Rs 1,512-5-6 including the sum of Rs no already paid by the 
debtors to the plaintiff So that, for 1 principal of Rs 120 the debtors 
were charged with Rs i,5i2-';-6 as interest for say, about 12 vears The 
rate of interest per cent per annum at the simple rate, therefore, praetically 
came up to Rs 105 per cent per month Tht Court held that the bargain 
was hard and unconscionable, refused to decree interest at the rate claimed 
and allowed interest at 12 per cent per annum onlv md that at the simple 
rate 

Money-lenders are certainly entitled to get some profit in the shape of 
interest on the monev thej lay out, but that, I think only as a return for 
W’hat benefit thev confer on their debtors But, the monev-lendrs must not 



he allowed to suppose that this return iua\ be uilfullv extortionate or out 
ol dll rcasoiidbk proportion To siii»posc that wotild be to subvert all 
pnnciples ot social and commcuial moraliU You advance one hundred 
rujiccs U) a jiooi cultivatoi and reijiurc him to repav’- it with another one 
hundred lupcts as inUrcst alter a >iai V ell, what has the cultivator 
tarned w'lth \our nione\ ^ Do \on leave him even the barest subsistence? 
^ oil arc*3 nioiiev-lender but all the sime \on ire a wan and vou cannot 
kill \ our ncitjhbours and expect to live vourself alone ^ Cises like the one we 
have just ((noted are not rare and nineh huder case come before our Courts 
oi Law' , thev oiib binu’ in liold relief the neeessitv and imiiortance of the 
CO operative movement ind indii ites the ic d boon this moment can give to 
the people 


I have, etc , 

Jof l-NUK WAlll B\su BI 

i't\i'>tani Secretary 

lilt Jtwoii Lintuil L o~optrahVL Bank Ld 


III A plea m favour of Central Banks of the pure type. 


io 


Till!, ErnioR, 

i ht Btngal Lonpiralnc Journal 


Sir 

The mixed t>iit of Ccntial Banks with beith ordinary anti preference 
bhareholders has Rot such a grip on the imagination oi certain sectioas of 
co-operators that it would apjitar to be a erimc to raise a voice against it 
This IS to some extent attributable to the phenomenal success which has 
hitherto attended the gtowth of this type of Central Banks To a large 
extent underlying its ])opulantv lies the fact of tlie utility of Central Banks 
as institutions for fostering the growth of Rural Banks on right lines Those 
who are acquainted with pie-Ceiitral Bank days will at once grasp the signi> 
ficance of this observation The scatteied societies isolate! from each 
other, without any coniinon bond or even an> ideal to look up to and without 
any regular financing or supervising agency were already beginning to 
stagnate The w’hole outlook was changed with the starting of Central 
Banks A new life was infused into the village banks which began to show 
real progress Those who watched the change enthusiastically welcomed 
the extension of Central Banks and the tvpe then most in vogue naturally 
captured their imagination But everything has its own time and place 
and the old order ehangeth giving place to new 



At the outset the im\cd t\i>e of banks hit! its own peculiar advantages 
The co-operative nioveuieiit just beginning to expinrl was still looked upon 
with suspieion b\ i eonsiderable section ol the populiet both literate and 
illiterate The mixed l\pc ot Central Banks b\ associ iting the individual 
public with It as ])ielcrtnce slnreholdtrs and ediicatinc then representatives 
in Its direeloiatc in co-operative mattcis helped to popiilanse the niovciuent 
'Uid itniovc suspicion To some extent ilso the nrefirence sharetoltiers— 
sujiplied the iiuteh needed capital But their deposits as distinct from their 
pavnicnts for shaies were never appieciiblv large 

\o unusual hoiioiu is however due to them t)iie not inficqnently 
hcais at jirescut praises wntUn-ii not sung -lor thit laic race of niartvrs 
and philanthroinsts—the ])ri fereiu e sli ireholders Tht Registni howev'er, 
had to limit the rate of dnndend to 12*'^ p r tt) cheek the modest desires of 
these unselfish bodies hv^eii now 1nstan4.es are not wanting where the 
demands for ensuring the absolute safetv of the Bank bv linking adequate 
prov'ision for had debts ire ruthles<-lv brushed iside ni oielei to secure the 
luaxmiiim dividend permissible undet inks 'Ihe cloak his been thrown 
aside for the moment Fveii it hitheito no jHisitne misehief has been done, 
piogrcss his been eonsideriblv letarded It is nsii dh asserted tint pre 
fcrencc slnreholdeis h i\e coiisulei ibh bellied to induce e ipitalists to deposit 
their inoiiev in Centi il Banks ind tf>stei the movenunt b\ their sympathy 
and co-operation and piesence in the diieetoi vte ind hue become mdis- 
peiisablt factors in Leiitial Binks 

There was one.e i time- ind »he id\ it is in the half lorgottcn past— 
when jirefertnee shareholders muht claim to hive induced people to make 
deposits in Lentral Bink All plane is due to them hut there should be 
no mistake or exaggei ition II is i well known f let that the cipitalists 
were induced to deposit not bv am wordv elanioui 01 blandishment but bv 
the high rate of interest oflered iiid bv the soundness of the concern with a 
responsible Government office 1 it its head II would make i considerable 
difference 111 the attiiiide of the e ipitihsts if the Governincnl officer severed 
his connection with the movement Whatever iiiav have been the ease at 
the outset the Ctnlril Bulks hive long siiiie emerged from their tutelege 
\.l the beginning the eo ojieratum of prefereiue shireholdcis mav have been 
ncvcssarv to fight igii<»rince uul siis’iieion But since then eo-operation 
has made large uid imiioiiint converts to its cause and the number of its 
votaries is hourlv incieasing Theie are not wanting suitable persons m 
these da\s who mav with advuitige he coopted 111 the directorate by the 
ordinarv shareholders I nliampered by considerations of share and divi¬ 
dend then attention will be riveted on a sole object—^the improvement of the 
institution ind tlu movement It sounds like sacrilege even to suggest that 
piiltry consukiatious of dividend would swav th it august bodv of pre¬ 
ference shauliohkrs but stern flets are truer thin am sentimental surmise 
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MortovLf an nulnuhtal luaj have to snbordmalt his own sentiments lo the 
desires of the manv The directontc constituted of a Goxemment officer, 
having no luatcnal interest in the hank, it its head, >nd representatives of 
oidinare shareholders ind co-opted ci>-o]iti itois would be ideally suited to 
foster the tine interests of the bank iViid i^ is as well to remark here that 
Iht Governiiieiit Chief is no innovation The official chairman is already 
the rnle,*not the e\ee]>tioti, and this bv the desm of the shareholders 
ordinary nid pielertnee as well as of the dcjiositois 

It wamld thus ippeir tint ]irefeieiue sh neholders are eertainlv not 
mdisi)ensabU fielors in llu coiistitulioii of i Central Hank winch in many 
iiislnues would be nnieli htiieiiled b\ then elimiintioii 'I'herc would be 
inotlui diieet idvani ige winch i Centi il H ink ( innol ilTord to ignore 1 
ha\€ indic ited belore tint Ihe withdriw il of the priftrenet shareholders 
w-onld not ii»piienbh affect the working ca])ital of the Bank—at least after 
a little time The prolits ol the bank would be iiiercased bv the difference 
between the sniiis i>iid is dnulend nid is interest on borrownngs 
even if il h< ueecssn\ to ruse n onci tlu nioue\ rceiuirtel to pay off the 
lirefereiiee sliiie e iintal Tins difleieiiee woiihl isii ilh imonnt to about 
S p e and would lepresent i (onsideiible sum wffiieh would materially 
mere ise tlu profit ot Ibt Centi i 1 Hank The Ueseive ind other funds 
would 111 eonse<|nenee he luenieiited ^ his is essei'tialU iiecessarv To 
(luote 111 iiislatiee - 

Those who ne intmiatiK icepiainted wilh the letnal working of the 
rnril banks es|>eeiall\ of those iMsting honi pie-Ceiitral Hank tlayS'—must 
admit tbit eoiisukralile simis now shown is uahsable nllimately turn out 
to be bul debts, is the unloilnnite luiiiiditor knows to Ins trouble and 
woirs Till bulk officers ue oh\lousK rtlnetmt to disclose the extent of 
this cm! To t ikc ttfugc in the eonsolitioii ol the unlimited liabilitv of the 
members is as delnsue is it is iin)ust hree|ueuth i few members of the 
Bank - Full ha\ets ha\e ipjiiojiri ited tlii bulk of the available money as 
loans without m\ inelination oi ilnbt\ to repu Tlu othei unsophisticated 
numbers hi\e rein mud complnsant unsusjni ions ol their fiaudulcnt in¬ 
tention It would be in issicri of the iniioecnts to make them pay for those 
ihiats, e\eii if tliev have the ibilih to do so wlueh is, oftener than not, 
doubtful Tins state of iffairs is bei'oming incuasniglv infrequent owing 
to eloser supervision hut the old ( s still -tare us in the face Nothing is 
more important than hnildnig nn ni acleeinatc resource to meet all reasonable 
bul debts and increasing credil •)! hiving a substantial Reserve Fund The 
Centril Hanks of the jnire tv pc would meet this reepnreinent b\ providing 
increase el profit which would not be diverted to the pockets of outsiders 
The advantages ire so obvious and the facts and figures arc so clear that it is 
not a moment trx) soon to e ftecl the eumversion of the existing Central Banks 
of the mixed type into Banks of the puie type The preference shareholders, 
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at least most of them, ma> help the Banks to effect this conversion b> placing 
their share capital as deposits in it This would be a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of that devotion to the cause of co-operation nith which they have so 
long been credited 

1 have etc , 

isr ti r 



CIRCULARS 


, CirouiarNo 11913 G of 1917 

It hab been found necesbary to make better arrangementb at Calcutta 
for financing Central Co-opirativt Banks and for dealing with the money 
that financierb wish to invest in llitse societies, and for this purpose a 
ptoposal is beinii ]iut forward to form i Provincial Co-operative Federation 
ol Central Banks which would be registered like any other Co-operative 
v‘'ociet> I'he lieailquarters of the hedcratioii would be in Calcutta, in the 
Registrar’s office tor the present Each Central Bank, which at present 
draws anv of its finances from outside sources through the Registrar, would 
become a shareholder with limited liabiliU and would be allowed to borrow 
mone\ from the hederitiou up to ten times the amount of the share capital 
vhich the borrowing Central Bulk Ins paid tij) 'Phe Registrar would be 
empowered at an\ time to stop further loans to an\ Central Bank The 
Registrar would ilso be Cli urm'ui of the Federation and there would be a 
Boird of Directors elected b\ the Ct ntr il Binks It is also intended to ask 
(lovernnunt to peiinit (roveiiunent ser\ ints to deposit monev in the 
Federation 

Cemril Bulks ind Frban Banks and ill village societies would be 
required to invest then reserve funds in the hederation on the penaltv of 
having their lunds cut r)ff The figures ol these reserve funds are not 
available vet for this ve ir, but it is known tint tliev considerabh exceed 
ten lakhs of rupees The heeleiation would invest these reserve funds and 
' luge jiart, if not the whole, of the share ea])ital not in financing Central 
Banks but s.paritelv, is a guarantee to investors As the Central Banks 
have up to elite drawn nearh thirtv lakhs of rupees of their capital from 
outside sources through the Registrar the paid-uii caintal would probablv 
exceed three likhs It will be seen that there would thus be a verv large 
sum separateIv invested m safe securities as a guarantee Arrangements 
wenild, It IS hop^d, be made with reliable joint-stock banks to give the 
Federation ample cash credits 

The Fedeiation would aecept onlv fixed de])Obits, ind its rites of course 
would varv with the eltmind for monev and the monev market rates The 
Feeleration would, for the pres,.nt, transact no current account business 
except w'lth Central Banks and registered societies, and it would at no time 
accept em deposit more monev from outsule the movement than it could 
safelv invest iii Ceiitr d Banks ^N'or would its liabilities at anv time be 
allowed to exceed ten times the subscribed share capital plus the amount 
of the reserve fund 
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The reasonts for the introduction of this change now are— 

(r) Tilt tonvcnieiice of de])Obitors and of Central Banks 

(2) Ihe iiiei eased securiU thus obtained for depositors 

It appe irs from the iet,isters in iiiy oftiet that vou have in the past been 
a depositor ui Central Binks thiongh the Re»>i&trar I, therefore, am 
addresbing \ou on the subjeet oi the pio])oscd change 

Ab a depositor in the federation \oii would denvi the lollowing 
ad\anlageb — 

(r) \ our setuntv would be inereastd, foi instead of having the 
secunts of i binglt Ceiiti d Hank as now for \our deposits you 
would hive the seturite of ibout fiflv Ce'itrd Hanks, as every 
Ltnlrd H ink in Htiigil, with the possible exception of one or 
two will become bh iieholder^ of the bedention 

(j) \oii would ha\e the luithei seeuiitv that the hrge resetvi funds 
of soeieties ind poitioii of the share eapit il would be separately 
invested bv the bedention in sife secuiities 

(3) You would receive pi>inent of \our interest twice i veai on faxed 

dates bv eheijue u]>on the Hank of Bengal 01 some other 
reliable bmk, 01 bv mv other meins wdiich vou cired to 
specify 

(4) You would be saved lioublesouic toirespoiideuce with Central 

Banks ind coiiseipieiit delavs, and vou could easily, if vou so 
desiied, c ill at the office ol the bederatioii in e ise vou had 
inquiries which vou wished to make in person 

(5) There would be 110 dclu as there is now in investing >our money 

\ow It takes i week and often longer to transmit nioiiev to the 
Central Banks and the invesloi loses interest for this penod 
His ni()ne\ is similarK idle tor week or more when it is being 
repaid or transfeiied from one Central Bank to another, and 
he frequeiitlv loses on leeount of monev-order commission 

It should lie fullv understood that the proposal for such a Co-operative 
bederatioii of Ceiitril Banks his not vet been \)i leed before Government, but 
111 the event that suth a Federitioii should come into being, the enquiry is 
now made from vou whether vou would be puoaicd to transfei anv existing 
deposits in a Central Bank to the btdei itinn bnuntiers who have invested 
monev thiough the Registrar, would coiituuie to leceive ♦he stipulated 
interest from the Central Binks If thev decide to transfer their deposits, 
the interest would be reduced bv oiie-balf ])er cent pel annum from the 
date of the trails!ei In view of the incieasecl sceuntv greater facilities and 
convenience offered to them it is exiKcted tint most finmciers will agree 
to the tiansfer, but i* anv financier dots not sec his wav to do so, he may 
continue to keep his deposit, until the expirv of the time for which it is 
fixed, in the bank with which he has invested it, and the Registrar will not 
relax in an> wav the supervision which he exercises over such investments 
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The Registrar, however, strongly advises f.nanaers in thrar own interest, 
as well as in the interest of the co-operative movement, to transfer their 
deposits 

You are requested to be kind enough to reply on the enclosed form, 
within one month from the receipt of this, if you agree to the transfer of 
your deposits 

• J T Donovan, 

Registrar 


To 


The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal 


Dear Sir, 

Please transfer my deposits in Central Banks, as specified below, to 
the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, when this has been 
orgamzed and registered I agree to continue my deposits with the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, until the date at which they 
would mature for repayment, if not transferred, and I further, in considera¬ 
tion of the increased security and greater convenience afforded to me, agree 
to accept interest on rav deposits ^roin the date of the transfer at one-half 
per cent per annum less than the rate of interest payable on them at present 
Please notify me of the transfer when it is effected 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signature) 


Circular No 19 of 1917 

It has come to my notice that many Central Banks are very irregular 
m the issue to their affiliated societies of pass-books for the loans granted 
to them, and the repayments made This is bad and has led to most 
unsatisfactory results and even to embe/rlements in some cases All Central 
Banks should be very particular in this respect, and all transactions regarding 
grant and repayment of loans and interest should be promptly noted in 
the pass-books All Circle Inspectors will report at the January quarterly 
inspections whether pass-books have been issued to all societies or not 

J T Donovan, 

Registrar 


n 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 




In the September issue of the Bombay C o operative Quarterly we have 
not such a bright galaxy of contributors as m the first issue Nevertheless 
its contents are varied and interesting The place of honour is given to an 
article bv Mr Syed A Brclvi uho puts m a strong pka for establishing an 
Agncultural Organization Society tor Bombay Presidency on the models of 
the Irish Agncultural Organization Society "'Vt think that there is need 
for such an organization in everv province in India and arc glad that 
at the recent Provincial Co-operative Conference its sanction was accorded 
to the formation of such an organization Bengal should take the hint and 
prepare her own scheme If c\er> Indian province could start shch an 
organization, we might hope that in the not distant future we would have 
an all-India organization to co-ordinate and stimulate local efforts and 
activities 

“Phiilax" contributes a very suggestive article on “Co-operative 
Societies and Local Boards”, m which he draws attention to a recent Bill 
for populansing and extending Local Boirds in Bombay Presidency This 
Bill contains a clause erecting the co-operative societies of each district into 
a separate constituency for the purpose of electing a representative on the 
District Local Board The writer desire^ co operators “to determine 
whether to hmit the great organization which they are gradually building 
up to Its original economic functions or to allow it to be used for extnnsic 
purposes ” 

In the same issue of the Bombay Co-opiraUve Quarterly Mr R M 
Sane discusses whether the rule of “one societ> to one village” is applicable 
to the Deccan distnct of Bombay Presidency and comes to the conclusion 
that for many years to come group societies should be the rule because the 
illiteracy and stagnation of the rural classes of ihose tracts are very great 

The only original article in the August number of the Madras Bulletin 
of Co-operatton is the one by Mr A S Achanar on “Primary Societies and 
their Supervision” which is a rambling criticism of an article published in 
a previous issue of the Bulletin We confess we arc disappointed with this 
number 

In the July number of that excellent monthly—the Myhore Economic 
Journal we have two very instructive articles on “Agriculture in Mysore” 
and “Indian Workman’s Insurance” The Editor furnishes a very lucid 
summary of the Amencan Federal Farm Act the aim of which is described 
to be “to mobilise all the available funds for loaning to members m a reserv- * 
our, as it were, which shall consist of twelve land banks, from which the 
resources can flow readiy in the durections where they are most needid ” 
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We heg thflttkfullji to acknowledge receipt of the following penoffiesto— 

The Indian Review 

The Modern Review 

The cue Magazine 

The Century Review 

The Mahamandal Magaztni 

The Wealth of India 

The Indian Textile Journal 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly 

The Mysore Fconomic Journal 

The Madras Bulletin of Co-operation 

I he Agricultural Journal of India 

Better Business 

Fhe Scottish Co-operator 

The International Co-operative Bulletin 

Fhe Agricultural and Co-operative Gazette 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


I The annual subsciiption to the Bengal Co-operattve Journal, includ¬ 
ing postage, IS rupees two and annas eight only for India and five shillings 
net for foreign countries, pavable strictly in advance A single copy of the 
J<jjdmal can be had for annas eight only 

II The Journal will be ordinarily issued every alternate month Short 
irticlei and correspondence on Co-operation and allied topics will be wel¬ 
come ' Rejected articles can be returned only if accompanied by stamped 
and addressed envelope 

III Contributions must be written (perferably typewritten) on one 
side of the paper and must be accompanied by the full name and address 
of the writer which will be published only if the writer so directs 

IV ^11 remittances and business comm nnications (excepting literary 
contributions meant for publication in the Journal) should be sent to the 
iVIanagcr, Bengal Co operaltvt Journal, Wiiteis’ Buildings, Calcutta 

V All literary contributions meant for publication in the Journal 
should be sent to the Assistant Fdftor, Bens^al C o operative Journal, Wnters’ 
Buildings, Calcutta 

VI The scale of charges (payable strictly in advance) for advertise 
inents in the Bengal Co-operaiivc Journal will ordinarily be as follows — 
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NOTES AND NEWS * 

‘ When our last issue was in the press the Ninth Provmctal 
Co-operative Conference was in session m Calcutta A report of 
the proceedings of the Conference appears separately aud the 
opening speech by His Excellency the Governor has already 
appeared in this Journal It is usual to write of the Conferenoe 
that it was a great success, that its educative results were so great 
as to justify the Conference as an annual fixture, that membeiss 
derived great benefit from meeting fellow workers from other 
parts of the province and that various other advantages ensued- 
These statements are as true of the Ninth Conference as of any 
of Its eight predecessors 


The Conference has now reached a stage in its developmeMi 
when it should be able to stand a little criticism. WeH^meant 
cnticiaai can do no harm and it will probably do some good. A 
most striking feature of this year’s inference was its lack 
onginality There seems to be no finality about some of tlm 
subjects Wught up for discussion, or at least there seem to he 
seme members who insist upon making some of the std^jedta^ 
p^esnial To take an example, there* is the questaon of 
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the reserve fund The Eighth Provincial Conference pronounced 
very definitely on this subject and said that reserve funds should 
be separately invested until such time as they reached a fair 
proportion of the working capital and then societies which were 
working well should be allowed to utilize at least part* of their 
reserve funds as working capital in order to cheapen the^services 
of the societies for members Within twelve months of that 
decision there were several representatives who were desirous of 
leiterating the old discussion without waitii g to give the policy 
already agreed upon an opportumt}" of proving itself a success or 
failure Fortunately the majority of the conference did not see 
their way to annulling the resolution of a year ago without waiting 
to see the effects of the resolution 


Then there were the usual academic questions put before the 
conference unaccompanied by any practical proposal or solution 
Such were questions like “How to make societies more co-opera¬ 
tive’*, “How to make members more punctual in repayment’’ &c 
One sub-committee had to report that several of the subjects before 
it were of mere academic interest and did not admit of any 
practical discussion, and the Conference found itself in complete 
agreement with the sub-committee 


There were proposals, too, which those who made them would 
have known to be impossible if they had studied the proceedings 
of previous Conferences Such was the perennial suggestion that 
debts to a co-operative society should be recoverable under the 
Public Demands Recovery Act The new law making this Act 
applicable to the assets of liquidated societies was already but a 
few days in force and some members were found who had forgotten 
the promises of previous conferences that if the procedure were 
made applicable to liquidated societies they would rest satisfied 
Another such example was the threadbare proposal to amend the 
Bengal Tenancy Act Nor were there lacking members in the 
conference who would insist on bringing forward for general 



approval that long discredited policy which stnkes at the. very 
roots of the whole movement—^the policy of securing every loan to 
a member by a mortgage of immoveable property 


Although the admission of these questions and proposals, 
which no new circumstance had made more debatable now than 
they were a year ago, displayed a surprising lack of originality, 
yet m some proposals the conference struck out decidedly onginal 
lines Such, for instance, was the decision to appoint a committee 
of the conference to meet during the coming year, take steps to 
put its decisions into force, report to the next conference the result 
of the steps taken, thus saving the conference from the appear¬ 
ance of futility, and prepare the agenda for the next conference 
Another boldly onginal decision was the deciswn to form a Bengal 
Co-operative Organisation Society on the lines of the Insh 
Agncultural Organisation Society The conference, too, came to 
a practical decision in regard to propaganda in its resolution to 
start propaganda amongst the Zamindars of the province and 
point out to them the advantages of fo<!tenng the co-operative 
movement among then tenants Among other practical and new 
recommendations were the advice given to Central Banks to pass 
annual budgets of expenditure at their general meetings, and the 
suggestion to amend the law so as to enable co-operative societies 
to acquire land for their buildings under the Land Acquisition Act 
It IS to be hoped that the Committee will see that in future years 
the Conference exerts itself solely in discussing practical ques¬ 
tions and making constructive suggestions instead of devoting 
any part of its time to reiterating opinions about impracticable 
suggestions which have little to recommend them or which are 
obviously opposed to the fundamental pnnciples on which the 
movement is based 


On the 19th February the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Federation, Ltd was registered and it will probably begin trans¬ 
actions in real earnest on the ist Apnl It is vain to prophesy 
or to anticipate the development of this venture 
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We may however be allowed to hope that it will be a sticcesa. 
On the ist April a sum of lo or 12 lakhs of rupees now invested by 
financiers in Central Banks will be transferred to the Federation 
at reduced rates of interest The Central Banks will continue to 
pay to the Federation the rates they are now paying to finanaers 
and the difference between these and the reduced rates will more 
than cover the expenses of the new society If the Federation is 
successful in consolidating the existing cash credits held by 
Central Banks from Joint Stock Banks into one large cash credit 
there will be another and a \ erv considerable «=‘ource of profit not 
only to the Federation but to the Central Banks themselves, while 
the employment of the idle funds of Central Banks should have 
a similar result Already too, the convenience of having an insti¬ 
tution like the Federation at Calcutta has made itself manifest 
Central Banks have frequently to send monev to Calcutta, a not in¬ 
expensive process which they will ha\ e to resort to even more fre¬ 
quently in future if they are to enjoy the ittr ictive rates for their 
idle cash, which the Federation hopes to offer to them in current 
deposits and deposits for short terms Some central banks have 
already found reliable persons in their locality vho were glad to 
have their cheques on Calcutta banks cashed at reasonable rates 
in the mofussil The Central Banks cashed these and sent the 
cheques to Calcutta instead of sending large sums of‘money 
This IS a business that should grow once the public realize that 
the Federation is an institution with affiliated Banks at nearly all 
district headquarters and at many snbdivisional he idquarters, hut 
It IS obviously a business which must be kept within legitimate 
bounds and which is limited by the amount of cash the Central 
Banks wish to take from or send to Calcutta for their own 
legitimate purposes 


The amount of the share capital of the Federation paid up 
by the Central Banks must not be less than one-tenth of the other 
liabihties of the Federation and none of this will be invested in 
the business of the Federation itself, but separately m such safe 
securities as the Act prescribes If the expenses of the Federa¬ 
tion are already more than provided for in the reduced interest it 



inll pay on deposits, then the shares will pay a dividend which 
will be quite a good return upon the money thus invested by the 
Central Banks 


Th 5 better utilization of reserie funds of rural societies 
instead of placing them in the Post Office Savings Banks should 
also yield a further profit to the societies and the Federation 
Although these reserve funds now exceed twelve lakhs by far the 
greater part of them remains uncollected and is working in the 
societies themselves It may take a few years to haye these 
separated but inducements will be offered to Central Banks to 
encourage their societies to separate them as quickly as possible, 
and the separation will greatly enhance the stability of the 
moyeraent 


Central Banks, howe\er, must not expect too much of the 
Federation and must not regird it as a panacea for all their ills 
Already some haye shown a tendency to look upon the Federation 
in this light instead of regarding it as an institution founded 
merely to supplement their own efforts No central bank which 
relaxes its own efforts locally will receive any support from the 
Federation and no central bank which is unable to meet its other 
liabilities as they fall due can count on the Federation doing so 
for it, although, of course, the Federation will always be willing 
to come to the assistance of Central Banks which through no fault 
of their own may be experiencing temporary difficulties Such 
assistance will ne\er be gi\en without the strictest in\estigation 
and will be giyen only when the Federation is conymeed of the 
sohency of the Central Bank concenied If the full adyantage 
of this new' institution is to be realized it will onH be when the 
Central Banks are working in loyal co-operation with it, helping 
It immediately with all their idle money and carrying out its 
instructions to the letter and at the same time making every effort 
to be absolutely independent of Federation assistance Given 
these conditions the Provincial Society must succeed 
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After several years’ investigation the question of the Milk 
Supply of Calcutta has again come into prominence with Mr 
Payne’s proposal for a company to take a farm in Jessore and 
stock it with a herd of cattle sufficient to ensure the necessary 
quantity for Calcutta The proposer of such a company must 
necessarily be somewffiat optimistic At the same time ]V<[r Pa3nie 
in the course of his paper reminded his audience once or twice that 
he was not appealing solely to their monev-seekmg instincts and, 
although he felt convinced that the scheme would in time be 
successful as a raonej-making concern, he did not wish to dwell 
too much on the point and left it to the public to form their own 
judgment on it It is good to know in mcw of these little reserva¬ 
tions that he already has promises of the support of the Marwan 
Community for his scheme 


We sympathize with e\erv such effort to improve the milk 
supply of Calcutta and wc may be permitted, for the help of those 
who may attempt it on a larger scale ind also, v\e confess, in the 
hope that the Corporation of Calcutta mav come to our aid in what¬ 
ever way it can, to recount our experiences in attempting in a small 
wav the solution of the same problem Repeated suggestions have 
been made to us to seek the assistance of the Corporation but our 
policy has been to demonstrate some sort of success even on a small 
scale before asking for extraneous issistance to enable us to 
extend our operations That success ve ha\e now demonstrated 
Some of our experiences deal with unpleasant facts which find no 
mention in Mr Payne’s paper Perhaps under the aegis of the 
Corporation we might be saved from such unpleasantness and in 
any case exposure can do no harm 


We had seen it stated somewhere that Baraset and surround¬ 
ing areas dailv sent 300 maunds of milk to Calcutta in vanous 
forms Im estigations were made and it was found that very 
many goalas live in Baraset area, some of whom are comparatively 
well off Taking advantage of a social quarrel in the village of 



Dadpur whicli had estranged the local goala the organiser asked 
the owners of cows there to form a society and market milk them¬ 
selves through the society It was calculated that the society 
could pay the local or even a higher late to the owner of the cow 
and selling the milk at the rate of four annas a seer in Calcutta, 
at which rate it was freely iii demand, cover all its expenses and 
still make a profit To begin with not more than ao to 30 seers 
of milk was a\ ailable daily and with this a man had to travel by 
rail He might have carried i }4 i«ds free with him if that 
quantity had been available and of course, expenses being the 
same, the profits would have been higher But the grip of the 
goalas owing to their system of advances was so tight in the 
neighbouring villages that no more milk was available Imme¬ 
diately business began the society had a rude awakening The 
carrier on the first few trips to Calcutta 111 a distance of 15 or 20 
miles had to gn e not less than six illegal gratifications to railway 
employees iiid others, ind this was Luplitmistically shown 111 the 
accounts as wast.ige As this was obviously an item of expense 
which had not been counted upon ind as it might endanger the 
scheme immediate steps li id to be taken Locking up the cans was 
not enough It would have been poor consolation to the society 
if the milk missed the tiain to know that it was all safely locked 
up in the can An offieer of this department was sent to travel 
with the milk daily for some time until it was more or less 
realized that this milk at least was not to be given away Even 
now periodically the officer has to journey with the milk 


In Calcutta too it was nccessiry to issoeiate the milk with a 
Government officer before some of the Calcutta mvrmidons really 
believed that they would have to pay for it Recently, too, when 
arrangements were being made to supply a hotel with milk (for 
now the supply has been gieatly inci eased) one of the hotel 
employes significantly pointed out that the fact that he had a say 
in the matter should not be forgotten and that if the milk society 
was open to do a little business with him he would also arrange 
for a further consideration that every 20 seers of milk supplied 
would be shown as 25 On the other hand it was obvious that 
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if this scoundrel were not propitiated the jiropnetor of the hotel 
would soon learn that all the milk supplied by the society was of 
inferior quality The society therefore turned away from that 
gate Luckily the demand for the milk is greater than the 
supply and the failure of these negotiations did not make much 
difference 


In Mr Payne’s Scheme the Corporation would doubtless be 
able to cope with this difficulty, and that is, perhaps, why there is 
no mention of it in Mr Payne’s piper Let those, howevei, who 
condemn the goala for watering milk be less hasty in their con¬ 
demnation The Qoala is subject to illegal exactions and he has 
to make it up somehow 

The other difficulties which beset the soaety were mainly 
difficulties of transport For some places the trains are not 
suitable and cow s have to be milked too early Milk of the pre¬ 
vious evening has often to be kept oveV till the next morning and 
not infrequently in the hot weather a consider ible amount of milk 
goes bad 

There are now six societies and these send eight maunds of 
milk daily to Calcutta A society consists generally of 20 or 
more owners of cows in one village The owncis are cultivators 
of the soil and cattle-keeping is a very secondary consideration 
with them Some may have three or four cow'^s each and some 
only one each but since the society’s establishment each member 
is trying to get more cows and in some cases the society has ad¬ 
vanced money to purchase cows for those who had none and to add 
to the stock of cow s of other members All the societies except 
the first arose from a spontaneous request on the part of villagers 
who had heard about the original society m Dadpur This 
original society is by a longway the least successful of the six but 
even such as it was it demonstrated to the villages round about 
that cows were profitable and that better prices for pure milk were 
obtainable at their doors There is now a daily increasing demand 
for these societies and steps are being taken for further orgamsa- 
tioai, but with each fresh organisation an attempt is made to 
introduce further improvements At present the officer, in whose 



daiarge these societies are, is considenng the possibility of oombilD* 
mg them into an Union, the most obvious result of which will be a 
large saving in expenditure He could then msist upon all new 
socaeties within reasonable distance joining the Union An 
attempt is also being made to induce a society to build a oommoa 
shed intcj which all the cattle will be driven at night, and in whidi 
they will be milked The society will be responsible for the 
cleanliness of the shed and it is obvious that the cows will then be 
nulked in cleaner surroundings, under better control, in less time 
and at less expense than at present, when the society*s milkers go 
from house to house to milk each member’s cows By introducuig 
one such improvement with each new society we shall come nearer 
and nearer the standard of perfection, and dealing with conserva* 
tive and ignorant people there is no other way to approach it Uum 
that by their gradually and almost unconsciously creating good 
customs Sudden iuno\ ations will fail 


Apropos of the proposed milk company the expenence of 
Dacca may be useful too to its promoters There the society at 
first stocked a farm with cattle, but the cows began to die off for 
some unexplained reason and the society suffered a great loa| 
from which it has not yet recovered In consequence the system 
was changed and milk is now bought direct from the owners of 
the cows as iii the Baraset societies Things are better than they 
were, but the dead weight of the initial loss lies heavy on the 
Dacca society and it will take many years to get nd of it 


We hope that these expenences of ours may be of some use 
to those who are now about to take up the problem m Calctttta os 
a large scale and we are prepared if asked to supply furtlier 
details for which there is no space here What we would mm 
suggest for consideration is that our effort, the result really dt 
but SIX months’ work, is worthy of support by the Cox^rataou 
The Corporation can help in two ways The society can he 
protected against the abui^ referred to above by being 
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under the aegis of the Corporation The Corporation might 
arrange for the periodical testing of the milk as it arpves, for the 
society IS confident that it reaches Calcutta as it comes from the 
cows Our customers are also confident of this and there have 
never been complaints that the milk is adulterated although 
complaints are fiequently and freely invited The second method 
in which the Corporation might assist as an experiment would be 
in lending the societies a motor lorry to bring the milk to Calcutta 
every morning, the societies paying foy the petrol for the journey 
This would be an experiment on the Corporation’s part and it 
could not be expected to be permanent The existing societies 
all he along the Dnm dum and Jessore roads within 13 or 18 miles 
of Calcutta The loriy w^ould go out at 5 a m daily and return 
with the milk to the society s’ depot in Calcutta about seven 
o’clock Transported in this way the milk would not be so 
likely to go bad and if this system were adopted the demands for 
more societies which are now coming in from many villages along 
the road might be satisfied more quickly and the supply of milk 
largely incieased Before the Corporation could undertake such 
an experiment they would require more details than we have given 
here, but the societies or the department would be only too willing 
to supply further information 


It IS with regret that we have to admit that the collections of 
those Central Banks and societies whose realization season has 
just closed have not been as large as was expected and extensions 
of time will have to be given in many more cases than in normal 
years, and this in spite of the fact that in most areas the crops, 
jute and paddy, were excellent There is a continual cry from 
the societies that their harvests are of little use to them owing to 
the low prices obtainable The Central Banks which are 
clamouring loudly about this general distress should not close 
their eyes to it when the day for declaring dividends comes round 
They should not bank upon an early return of prosperous days but 
should be content this year to take smaller dividends and provide 
larger funds to meet possible losses due to the distress which, they 
jsay, now exists If they do this they will have a stronger case 
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for asking Government to do what some Central Banks have 
suggested, namely, to interfere to get the ciiltivitors a reasonable 
return for their jute crops 


Scftiic Cential Banks hue rightly pointed out that while the 
mills ind spcculatois, sonic of whom would liiidlv lecogni/e jute 
if they s i\\ it growing, are ni iking fortunes in Calcutta, ind while 
the pncts of the finished product are deiicr than evei and the 
oiders lie largely war oideis, the unfortunate cultivators who 
sweat to pioduce the crop iic getting absoliitelv no share of the 
prospciitv w'hich the crop brings In luer districts jntc is 
fetching for the cnltu itoi Rs 6 i in itind but iii R mgpur, for 
instiiice, It h IS sc uccly 1 iseii il)o\e Rs 4 throughout the veai 
These puces, in mcw of the demand for m iniificturcd jute, aie 
unjust Go\eminent his i ceitiin lesponsibilitv, for there was 
pi ictic ill\ Goxciniiicnt encoui igeiiicnt in th«. pist to extend the 
iici under jutc This is the c ise put forwaid by Central Banks 
ind some of them suggest Go\einmcnt intciference pointing out 
ill It Gcncnimeiit h is interfeied 111 the cod industi y, in regard to 
pidd\, in rcgtid to cotton uid othei industncs ind in these times 
inteifereiice li is become a rule Whit foim iiiterfcrenee would 
t ike h IS not been generi]l\ suggested, but one person went so far 
IS to suggest til it Oocciiinicnt should bii\ the whole crop, supply 
the mills md cikulitc 1 f iii price then foi the m imif ictnied 
irticlc 


Although this suggestion nnv seem ilmost reiolutionaiv 
ind ilthongh it might bring the spccnl itors in jute shares to a 
halt, it IS not a suggestion which should be put aside without 
consider ition If the culti\ itois of jute fail to obtain some such 
intciference from Go\trnnient the on]\ other possibility is 
the formation of jute societies on the lines suggested recently 
bv the Hon Babu Kishon Mohan Chaiidhurv After seeing the 
ganja cultivators’ society it Xlogaon he w is of opiniqu that the 
sime kind of organisation might be attempted amongst jute 
growers The circumstances, however, are different Ganja is 
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I crop grown in .i hunted area, under a (xoxernnient license, 
md maniifictiiied ind sold under a Government license and 
Goveinment supcivision and the new societv has been given the 
monopoly Jute is grown without any restriction throughout the 
length iiid breadth of Bengal No societies would be effective 
which did not contiol the m ijor poition of the ciop md the.finance 
necessary for such an undert iking would iiin into crores of 
rupees It would take a long time, even if the finance difficulties 
were overcome, to oiginise the growers A few veirs ago when 
pnccs were good they were too happy to enternin the suggestion 
of organisation when it w is first m ide Knqniries made then 
throughout the prov nice brought the ilniost unanimous reply that 
organisation w is nnnecessiry No one dreamt of such a cilaniity 
as Arm igeddon—except i few who weie tieited is so many 
Cassandr i-like prophets H id org iiiis ition begun then it would 
have necessariK developed ininiensi.I\ duiing the w ii, is the 
idversity which began in 1914 would hive stimulated it, and it is 
scarcely too iiiiich to say th it the hat looting which in ide R ingpui 
md other pi iccs famous this ye ir might nevci hive occuried, 
while Goveinment mstc id of meeting opposition to the super 
jirofit taxes it lontemplated might hive seen millions of con¬ 
tented raiyits is a sonue of help md revenue to Government 
That at least is what some people siy and think We onlv hope 
that the paradox of an ibund mt haivest pioclncmg disticss will 
not again be witnessed in the coming yeai 


The mnnal ludit of Co-opei itivc Societies is m full swing 
The ai rangements for audit this veir ire better than tvei md the 
ludit reports show a considerible improvement in the way o^ 
thoroughness on prev lous yc irs The Centi il Banks it is hoped 
will take advantage of this improved audit and as each society’s 
’^eport comes in take immediate steps to have the defects of the 
society removed by this supervision 



CO-OPERATION AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


paper prepared for the Economic Oonferenoe In Calontta) 

[By Mr B A Collins, i c s , Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa ] 

At the outset the writer must crave the indulgence of the 
conference for the many imperfections in this paper It makes 
no pretence at originality and has been written during great 
pressute of uork and in circumstances which preclude recourse to 
statistics and books of reference In it an attempt has been made 
to point out m general terms 'what may be expected of co-operation 
in the development of indiistnes in India and what are its 
limitations 

The first step is to explain for the benefit of the uninitiated 
exactly what co-operation is To some extent it defies definition 
—that is, it is impossible to dispose of it by a phrase or to 
describe its qualities in a few well considered sentences For our 
present .purpose two or three of its most obvious characteristics 
are of great importance In a co-operative association we have a 
“combination of persons, not of capitals” and so the universal 
rule IS “one man, one vote” irrespective of the number of shares 
which each may hold Again no dividend is paid upon share 
'capital beyond the market rate for loan money These two rules 
make capital the slave and not the master A third that of 
unlimited membership, which keeps membership always open to 
new members, further differentiates the co-operative society from 
the joint stock company But these rules m themselves are far 
from giving us the essence of co-operation This has been 
excellently distilled in Mr Wolff's “Co-operation in Agriculture” 
from which a few extracts are quoted “It is just a simple 
junction of forces among a number of persons more or less 
similarly situated and having a common object in view, for 
attaining that object Its aim is not directly to make individuals 
rich It enables them to make themselves so by removing 
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obstacles and creating facilities for individual effort It will 
not serve purely selfish ends It offers a means for profitably 
uniting forces, for the avoidance of unnecessary expense, for 
obtainment of better value for produce, for the withstanding of 
persecution and oppression It will break up nngs, cheapen 
purchases, facilitate sales, create steady markets It cannot 
exploit others It aims not at profit but at rendering a 
common sen ice Wherever more is aimed at, wherever specula¬ 
tive gain IS kept in view or mastership over others is aimed at in 
the place of attainment of equality or else where there is essential 
equality among those who propose to practice it, it is out of place ” 

These words describe the aims, the virtues and the limitations 
of co-operation to perfection, and deserve the careful study of 
those w^ho see in it an instrument for the development of industnes 
in this country One feature—^the secondary or subordinate 
position allotted to capital renders co-operation obviously unsuited 
for many forms of manufacture and.business It is clear at once 
that capital would not be forthcoming for highly speculative 
enterprises on these terms In fact as will be seen later one 
marked characteristic of co-operation is its fondness for safe 
business It prefers an assured market and a regular and certain 
supply of raw m iterials, and generally gives the go-by to all 
kinds of risk For the establishment of new industries m a 
country where manufactunng is little developed where capital is 
very shy and used to large profits it would seem to be pnma facte 
unsuitable But for all that it is not improbable that as time goes 
on it will play a large and increasing part in the industrial 
development of India 

This opinion is based not on mere theory but on the history 
of the co-operative movement in other countries Its activities 
may be classified in several ways One broad line of distinction 
is between societies of consumers and societies of producers— 
another between agricultural and industrial societies These 
divisions cut across each other—^that is you may have societies for 
the supply of seed and manure to the farmer (agricultural ain- 
sumers), societies for the sale of his produce whether raw, 
manufactured oi partially manufactured (agricultural producers), 
Societies for the supply of the necessaries of life to the dweller in 



town or country (industrial consumers), and societies of artisans 
who manufacture in common or at least dispose in common of their 
wares (industrial producers) In societies of each category in 
many parts of the world the manufacture of goods as opposed to 
their mere distribution is undertaken and so they may be said to 
play a part m the industnal de\elopment of their respective 
countries A survey of the history and characteristics of all 
four IS therefore necessary 

Co-operative societies of artisans natui ally first attract the 
attention of the Indian who is proud of the reputation of the many 
surviving handicrafts of this country They fall into two mam 
classes—societies of those mIio woik in their own homes and 
orginise themselves for the siipplv of i.iw materials and the sale 
of finished goods and societies of those who manufacture in 
common or share in the profits of their factories It is with the 
history of the first of these in other countries that the writer is 
least familiar So far as his memory goes (and he has no means 
of checking it) these societies usually succeed where the industry 
has real vitality in itself, that is where production in the factory 
cannot compete with home manufactures This condition most 
often occurs when the making of the article occupies only the 
spare twiie of the workman, c {t , the manufacture of toys and 
wood carving as practised by the Swiss and German peasants 
during the long winter But theie seems no reason why any kind 
of cottage industry should not maintain itself by co-operative 
organization provided that the process of manufacture can be as 
efficiently carried on by hand power as bv the aid of steam or 
electricity This is not the place to discuss the economic position 
of the handloom industry which is of such importance to India 
It IS sufiicient to say that the handloom can beat the powerloom 
in mere mechanical efiiciency at least in all types of work in which 
constant stoppages or the fineness of the material necessitate a 
slow rate of progress and that the disappearance of the handloom 
weaver from India if it takes places will be due not to the inability 
of muscle to stand up against machinery but to a change of 
fashion or to the inability of the weaver to organise himself and 
adopt modem business methods Unfortunately the weavers are 
among the most conservative, the least enducated and the most 
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fanatical of the many castes or classes in India To expect them 
to co-operate toj^ether and to manage their own afEairs on modem 
business lines would be to expect a miracle If they are to be 
saved in the face of competition of the powerloom it must be by 
help from outside from Government or the patriotic public This 
IS not true co-operation but it may in the course of a generation 
or so grow into it Much has been done to help the weaver in 
other parts of India In Bihar the most successful work has been 
accomplished m Ranchi District where the Ranchi Co-operative 
Union with the aid of a Government demonstrator has taught 6o 
weavers to use the fly shuttle loom, sells the members of its 
societies yarn at fair pnees and helps them to dispose of their 
finished products What the results of this experiment will be 
remains to be seen It is still an experiment, which has been 
gravely prejudiced by the conditions caused by the war, but 
enough has been done to show that the Ranchi weavers if organised 
and provided with capital and modern implements, could make a 
very fair profit in normal times, and that what they have to fear 
most is a change of fashion which tends to make their aboriginal 
customers prefer the softer Manchester cloth to their present 
coarse garments The most however that can be expected of 
co-operation is that it will save some at least some of pur fast 
waning handicrafts from extinction or that it will aid in the 
development of those spare time cottage industries among cultiva¬ 
tors without which modern experience seems to show that no 
village commumtv can remain prosperous, healthy and contented 

Co-operition for joint manufacture by artisans and profit 
sharing are unlikely to play much part in the foundation of new 
industries in India In the United Kingdom and the continent 
they were as might be expected a product of the industrial revolu* 
tion as one of the results of it and not one of its causes They 
were first heard of as a phase of the community idea which 
comprised life as well as labour in common They presuppose a 
body of artisans trained to factory conditions and with some 
business knowledge and education For many years they pur¬ 
sued a chequered existence and after a penod of more than half 
a century since their first inception we find that in ifi 83 only 
fifteen productive societies based on co-partnership were known. 
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Since then they have taken a new leise of life so that in iqo8 
there weie jj2 with an agj,nestate woiking capital of nearly two 
million steiling But their dexelopinciit was due chitflv to a 
change of ])o1k\ by winch iiiany of the oldci scKieties took into 
partnership <,onsuniers’ societies and e\en inclnidual capitalists, 
while the Ingest societies classed is co-paitnership societies in 
the offiiiil returns iit iiieieh in iiiufactuiing concerns formed by 
the consuineis’ fcdei itions which, like the Scottish wholesale 
societ}^ idinit their cniploiccs to iiicnibeiship ind a shire of the 
profits All these ire ] itei pioducts of the industrial re\olutioii 
and mav be elisscd is inodifie itioiis of the capitalist system No 
pioduceis’ society of i pure t\])c composed of Indian artisans 
could h i\e inucli clnncc ol sunning in present conditions and if 
co-opei ition IS to issist in the found ition of industries in India 
we must IcKik elsewheie 

In the United Kingdom 1 )\ f ii the greatci jiiit of pioductioii 
and miiiuficluie foi which co-opei itne societies are responsible 
his been undeit iken b\ eonsumeis’ societies ind their federations 
to sup])l\ then own needs in tlie eheipestwav The general 
principle of co opei line stoies ind othei societies of eonsumeis is 
“to go direct to the sonice of jiioductioii wlicthcr at home oi 
.ibroid so is to sne the commissions of middlemen and agents” 
The\ stinc to elimiiiite “prolit” in the oidin irv economic sense 
and subject to ceitiin ch iigcs such is cost of distiibution, insur- 
ince icstiNc iiid depieci ition funds ind cliiiitable e\pcnscs to 
dnide the resulting g iin imoiig the c«)usumeis This is achieved 
b\ selling not it cost jnicc but it the oidinir\ iniikct rate ind by 
distribution it the cud of the \cii of i “di\ idcnd” tocich member 
in pio])ortion to his purchises In jmrsuit of this ideal the 
nituril ttiideiu\ his been foi the societies more and more to 
undeit ike iii inuf ictuie foi themsehes The fust st igc wms the 
found ition in 1S63 of the Hnglisli wholes ilc society bv a federation 
of existing societies for the supply of their needs from the 
cheapest m irkets This society fininded in 186'^ began its career 
as a 111 inuf ictuier with the m iking of coco i and chocolate in 1887, 
while in the s inic \cir the Scottish Society purchased a large 
estate on the binks o^ the Clyde wheic 111 iny of its factories are 
grouped The former now inaiiuf icturcs about one fifth of the 
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goods sent ont fioiii its depots ind the latter more than one fourth 
and then eonibincd distnbiitne tiade some y^'irs before the war 
was well o\ei thiitv million sterling The complete list of their 
factories would nieieh weai’v the iiidienet Tt includes factories 
for the miking of jun, bistiiits, bicon, clothing, boots, hosiery, 
soap, fnrnilnie, lob leco uid eigiiettes, crockery tinware and 
brushes Besides this the societa possesses its ow’ii creameries, 
i line of ste inieis, i bulking dcpntiiienl which ranks with the 
largest b inks in the United Kiiigdoiii ind in conjunction with the 
Scottish Wholes lie Societv, its own tc i ind coffee est ites 

To wh It extent 111 imifaetunng societies of this type could 
aid m the est iblishiiieiit of industries in Indii is \tr\ doubtful 
It IS true that i co-ojiei itixv. f ictoie h is one gieat idv iiitige that 
of producing ioi i eeitiin ni iiket and tli it it would piobiblv not 
haie nmeh difhiultv in getting eapitil It is true also that 
co-opeiatois in (lieat Biitiin hue with two oi three exceptions 
set up all then fictones in then own coimti\, and since the 
consumer is ilwai s likth to wish to m iniif letiiie it home, if it is 
only that he ni iv sujiei \ ist the bettei, it might be hoped that the 
foundations of new nidnstiies will m tins wa\ be laid in India 
But we aie told th it in Ivngl ind “production h is de\eloped along 
the line of le ist lesist nice 'riie e ipit il of its meinbeis has been 
put into industnes wheie theie w is le ist likelihood of failure 
Thus we -find the Whole s i!e e ng iged in the in innf letuie of goods 
that aie in gre it deni ind, is well is in minor industries where 
gieat injustice to both consumei s nid jirodueers is done outside” * 
The foimation of these co-opei itne f ictones has usually been 
undertaken to pioteet consume is ag mist establishe^d industries or 
to bleak up rings ind pie^ent adulteiation A wholesale society 
IS not likely to be i pioneei in manufactnie but tends rather to 
step in wheie the pndit m idc is unre isoii ible Tt must be 
remembered ilso that these gioiips of factoiies in the United 
Kingdom hait been built to sene i \ ist industiial jiopulation 
such as does lu t exist in Indi i Thc\ aic in this sense also a 
product of the industn il 1 cw olution ind not one of its causes 
The contrast between India ind Gie it Britain in lespect of urban 
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and agnculturil popiilatioii is well known 4 part from this the 
de\elopmtnt of stoics and other tonsnmtrs societies has so far 
been insigniljc int ind tlicie is not, noi is tlieie likely to be for a 
long time suljjcient dtinind from them to jintify an} maimfac- 
turing vLiituies It is nnlikel} theiefoie tint tlieie is much to 
hope fot from this class of so(.Kt^ 

B\ i ennoiis tonti idution in teiminologi it is when we leave 
so called industinl eo-o])ei ition and tiiin to eo-opei itioii in 
igiieultuie tint the best piosptct ot tnconi iging new industries 
in Indn ojiens itself out The piogiess ol otliei eountiies has 
been eloqiienth ind gi ipliK ilh desnibed b\ Mi Wolff in his 
book “Co-opn ition in AgiuiiltniL” 1< uliicli ill who wish to 
stiuh the subject ue letciicd licit igani societies ire of two 
types, societies of consumeis iiul societies of producers, though 
often enough one sttietv both sujqilics the fanner with his 
necessities uid disposes oi ins jnodiicts to the best idvantage 
vSticieties foi lIic sujijih of seed, m mints, liiiii implements etc 
ne oiginistd \cn much on the lines ol co-ojiei itue stores, 
except tint tht\ tend to sell on commission whcntcei possible, 
inste id of luiiig in stocks, md in m uiv tountiies lhe\ sell along 
with igiicultiii il retjuisiles such simple household iitieles as an 
ague nit in il iiojnil ition uses Associitioiis of this t\pe, winch 
ln\e pi< 5 \ed most siicetssful 'll licl md ne iluadv s[)rniging into 
existence ill o\er Indn, md unlike the Industinl stores have a 
huge popnl itu/ii w nting to be sniiplied It is lint tint U piesent 
inanv of the needs which will soon he uuutisil, i g , for 
manures md fiim implements hi\c still to lx creitcd, but with 
the rapid jnoeicssof igncultuial rest nth ind dcmonstntion and 
the pioMsion of idccjuatc c ijnt il the dtm md is ceitain soon to 
swell to verv huge dimensions To s ilisf\ it in the cheapest 
possible w iv—since eheijmess is of cneii git itei impoitance in 
India thin elsewhere—these issoeiitions irt likeK \trv soon to 
be druen to federation md nninifactnie Ajiirt fiom the pos¬ 
sible manuf letnrc of clothes, oil, sngii, etc , foi fioiisehold use, 
the making of irtificnl nnmiics will soon become iieeessaiv In 
the United States this is s nd to be done on i huge scale, and in 
Italy the manufacture of '■njxiphosph ites h is pio\ed most remu¬ 
nerative In the writer’s opinion it is onl\ a question of a few 
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years befoic to-opeiati\e factories will sprins? into existence to 
supply the neede of the aiyriciiltnial population 

The co-opci itnc disposal of agricultuial produce also will 
give some scope for the foundation of new industries in India It 
is ditlicult to diaw' the line between agriculture and industries, 
but e\ciy new piocesb undcitaken by societies of cultivators will 
at least tend to gi\e fresh employnient to the ixipulation The 
sepal atioii of cie ini and the making of butter ind in co-opera- 
ti\e faetoiics inav be eonsidcied meie opeiations of agriculture, 
but ill so fir IS tlK\ speciilise in sepiiate piocesscs and make 
daily finning more piofitablc they should ecitnnly be classed 
as new indnstiies How f ii the f inner oi mltnator cm and 
should tr\ to in ike up or finish the law mite nil which he 
produces is i moot point Mi Wolfl seems to hold tliat should 
circuiiistauecs deni ind he mav pioceed to iin limits short of 
ret 111 tr ide This except in the ease of the s ile of eggs ind milk 
ahv lys pio\es i failiiie As i ijile, eo-opei itois a\oid the 
nnnnfaetiiie ol their produce c\CL])t in spceiil circumstances 
“Whenccei jnoducc cm be sitisf ictonh got rid of in its natural 
shape f irmcis will piob ibly jnefei that form of disposal One 
of the chief examples of this nile is wlicic by local manufacture 
a \aluiblc bv-produet will be consened foi the f irniers’ use In 
Germ m3 md France for instance the peasint turns the starch 
of his potatoes into spirit 01 conimeici.il staich because after 
recening foi it iboiit the same puce is he would h ivc got for his 
potatoes he is left with 1 laluiblc wintei fodder The same 
reason should lead to the extensive piessing of oil seeds by 
co-operative organisations 111 India Oil pressing from olives 
has proved a co-o])ei itive success 111 Fiance md in Austna, Mr 
Wolff tells us and to some extent also in Italy Plants of the si/e 
that are now being Ind down throughout Bihar should not be 
beyond an Indian Co-operative Associition to manige The 
result will be the retention for the raiyat of a manure foi intensive 
cultivation which is becoming moie and more 111 demand and a 
cittlcfood which mav help to solve the difficulty of maintaining 
a better class of plough bullock Other instances of opportunity 
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for co-operative nidiiufacture will occur to those familiar with 
Indian Agriculture But there is a point beyond which co-opera¬ 
tion cannot go for many years to come Where the capital required 
IS laige, as in the case of sugar making or the piocesses intricate, 
manufacture must be left to the capitalist 

The full field foi eo-operative entei prise in industries has 
now been explored The result will be disappointing to many 
who have been aeeustomed to think that eo-operation can do 
anything But so long as human nature lemiins what it is and 
society IS oiginiscd on the basis of piixate piopcrty, vast areas 
of industry must be closed to it Wheievei great skill, enter¬ 
prise and initiative aie lequiicd and wherever gicit iisks ire to 
be run, there is the field of the individuil and the capitalist and 
especially in a country like India in pioportion as the capital 
lequiied is large, the moie unlikely is the eo-operatoi to be able 
to ruse it Seeing that the est iblislinient of new businesses in 
anv conntry is ilvvays iisky and i 1 irge capital and teehnical 
skill tend to play an ever iiicieasing pait in the suecess of a 
manuf leturing eonccin, it is ele ir th it the linn^atioiis of co-opera- 
tion in the estiblislimeiit of new iiidustiies ue stiiet 

The object of this paper has been fiist of all to dispel the 
many vague claims put foiw ird by co-operitors secondly to show 
that thc^e is i great field for co-operative manufacture—in a word 
to put co-operation in its pioper place The claims of the enthu¬ 
siast must in the light of experience ind haid facts reluctantly 
be disallowed but it is equally wrong to iiin to the other extreme 
and to deny that co-operition can assist India in her industrial 
regetierition So far is this from being tine tint theie is every 
reason to hope that at no distant date the Zainindais and Culti¬ 
vators of India organised in co-operative societies and federations 
throughout the peninsula will to a great extent supply their 
wants as fanners and householders from their own factories 



INDIGENOUS FORMS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION. 


A Plea for their Rehabilitation 

[By Mr Radii \kamal Mukerji^ u a , I ccturer m Economics, 

Cahutta University ] 

The Indiin Mllij>e supplies ilhisti atioiis of some of the 
remarkable co-ojjei ative entei prises ot the world Everywhere 
there aie rcmaikable instances of the ability of the village to unite 
for eomnion objects The villagers unite to dig and clean out 
their waUr-eoiirses, and turn out togcthei to protect their rice- 
embankments from hoods In a di v tract they unite to deepen 
the jxind of the village Sonictinies each household supplies a 
man in tuin cveiy inoining whose 4^itj^ it is to dig clay from the 
bottom of the pond, and put it into baskets, and each housewife, 
before she takes aw ly hci suiiply of water for the day, must first 
carry out two basket-loads of eaitli, and tliiow them on the bank 
some distance off Or sometimes the villige combines and wwks 
for a time at deepening the pond or subscribes to pay other 
labouiers to enlirge it They also eombine to dig their kachha 
wells, and to work them foi the v illage cattle, and often a large 
numbei of families combine to make a pakLa well costing much 
laboui and a luge sum of money The whole village sometimes 
unites to dig the village-diteli, to repaii the village hedge, to build 
the dhaimshala or to put on a new gate on the entrance to the 
village Instances aie also known of a large number of villages 
combining, under official direction, to dig a long inundation canal 
The system of combining labour bears a close resemblance to the 
forms of co-operative enterpiise that obtain in countries like Italy, 
Switzerland and France 

In a village nearly 20 miles from Lahore I found two 

■*■1 his lb one of a sentb of lectnrtb delivered at Lahore m November last 
when the wiiter w'as Special Lecturer in Indian Economics of the University 
of the Punjab 
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cultivators joining their lands for field n ork One has 40 bighas 
of land and the other 30 bighas They di\ ide the produce in 
equal shares, and one of them gives Rs 3-12-0 extra amount as 
rent for 10 bighas of land 

Agriculture is often condntted b\ means of lanas, which are 
associations of households or indniduals, each contributing oxen 
or labour, or both and the wliok lana working jointly, and 
cultivating ceitain I inds of whidi some of the members of the 
association ha\e the disposal, whetliei as owners or tenants * 

Where tht depth of water necessitites i large staff of 
bullocks, the lann often includes seven or eight ploughs of two 
oxen each, in othei places, more often three or foni The shaiers 
are called saja {saja, i share), if a man contributes one plough he is 
called ek hal ka saja, if a half plough, ka<hu>(ika from 
kdchwa, the space in the \oke occupied by the neck of one 
bullock , if on]\ liis person il liboiii, // ' a sajjt, 01 sharer of his 
person This last cl iss neicr contribute 1 ind, and arc generally 
chamars, while a man who coiitiibutes land is seldom or never 
p ka sa]a If a womm, not of the familv of aiiv of the landed 
shares, is admitted, she is called Lhmpx La saji, or a sharer of a 
hoe, and takes half of the shaie of i ji ha saja 

The*distnbutioii of the piocceds and the ji ivmeiit of revenue is 
conducted in diffcieiit inethoas In ill c iscs, the whole of the 
produce is thrown together without legaid to the yield of indivi¬ 
dual fields In one method, the whole number of he ids (ang) in 
the lana are counted The whole of the fodder .ind the price of 
all iron used in the cultivation duided oxer the oxen equally 
The grain is collected, the seed-gi ini lepiid to the Baiiya with 
interest, and the dues of the chamars and the icligious offerings 
are deducted One fourth of the lemundci is then sepirated as 
haktmt htssah, or the shaic of the rnlei , and this is divided among 
the people who contributed the 1 ind in piojiortion to the area 
contribiited by each, and these jieople pav each the rev^enue due on 

*I have confincil my observations in this jidper clntfly to villages in 
Northern India The indigenous forms of co-operation in Bengal have been 
incorporated m Foupda^ions of Indian Economics (Longmans) pp 416, 
43 '»» 436 
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his own land The remainder is then dn ided upon the heads of 
oxen and men, an ox ^enerallv t iking twice the share of a man 
among the Rajputs, bee uise the owners pro\ idc most of the cattle, 
while many of them iie non-proprietors, and also in the villages 
where the irrig ition is extensu c, because the c ittle there have such 
hard work For this latter reason an ox sometimes takes twice as 
much as a man in the spiiiig, and only as much in the autumn 
harvest w^hen there is no irrig ition In other villiges, oxen and 
men share equally In ill cises the costs of ciiltiv ition, except 
the iron, ire divided on the same shaies The svstem has a 
curious resemblance to that described by Maine ns obtaining in 
ancient Ireland 

In another method of distribution the iccounts of the lana 
which is ilso called ratha, are kept bv'^ ploughs, each sharer 
contributing a ceitain numbei of half ploughs To make up the 
number of men required foi his oxea, a sh ircr wall often tike a 
11 ka sajja into partnership, but in this case the latter cl urns from 
the sharer onlv, and not from the lana as a whole, in which he 
IS only leeognised as i man attached to one of the ploughs The 
w^hole costs and proceeds of eultii ition, and the revenue due on 
the whole of the land, iie divided equall}- ovei the ploughs (with¬ 
out any icgaid to the ire a of 1 ind contributed by each plough ) 
This sort of lana iv also < all< d hasna The p kd in this ease 
takes fiom the man who eng iged him one-foarth, or if there 
are already two iblc-bodied men on the plough, onc-lifth of the 
produce illotted to one plough iiid pav'^s the «'ame proportion of 
the revenue, the division being by heads, and men and oxen 
shanng equally He iccenes no sh ire of the foddei and pays no 
share of the cost of the non oi seed Under this system the p ka 
sap IS entitled to an adv ance of some Rs go to 2 S f^e of interest, 
and further idv inces at discretion it reasonable r ites from his 
employei Here is an instance of an incipient form of indigenous 
co-operative eiedit (His lecount is seldom cleaied off, and till 
it is cleared he docs household work also) Among the Jats the 
w’onien of the family are often counted and get shares which the 
p ka sap'^ wife does not 

There is another lana made for the express purpose of cutting 
and pressing sugai-cane The cane is grown in the ordinary 
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manner , but after Dtwah, when the cutting time has come, the 
growers combine and form a kolhoo ka lana or sugar mill associa¬ 
tion, which will consist of 10 or 12 ploughs and is worked as 
lollows Each meinbei of the co-opeiati\e body (whether an 
mduidual or an ordinar}^ lana) contiibutcs oxtii and grown men 
in equal.numbers stiictly in proportion to the area it has under 
cuie, and women and children as nt ii is ma\ be begin to press 
the cane cut dunng the da} in the t\eniiig of the same day, and 
It generally occupies the press till the eceiiing ot the next day 
Jf it t ikes a little 11101 e or less time, the excess 01 defect is marked 
bv a pat of dung on a lougli sun-dial m ide b\ i peg struck into 
the giound, and is allowed foi when the s line in ill’s turn conies 
lound igiiii E icli man likes the gii) made from Ins owm cane, 
and pa^ s the daily expenses of Ins da\ s The common expenses, 
such as lure of e\apor ilnig p in, m iknig of jiiess, etc , are distii- 
buted 111 pioportion to the number of cl i\s the cane of each has 
taken to press 

This IS the ordinu\ system But the pcoph find that the 
crowd collected to cut the eaiie eat and spoil so much that a new 
system is sometimes idopted In tins each shaiei cn+s Ins own 
c me He starts Ins bullocks and pi esses his c me till one or tw^o 
kiirdis c>f juice, is may ha\e been pie\ionsE agieed upon, hive 
been expressed He then niikcs w i\ foi niothc^i m 111 with Ins 
cane md bullocks, and soon When ill Ins cane is cnislied, he t ikes 
iw IV Ins bullocks and 1 ills out of tlit i<'t i k\eiv iiioiiirig the 
Qur which has been made dm mg the p ist 24 Jioui s, md the 
current e>:peiiscs are dnided 111 puqioilion to the iiumber of 
kundis of juiee contributed bv each 

Dangaia is the name of a sv stem b\ winch two 01 moje owiu rs 
club their cattle together, eithei for the vc n, 01 foi i speci >1 job 
The united cattle viork for eieh 111 pioj-iortion to the numbei of 
oxen contributed and the partneis have no furthei claim upon one 
another, eieli keeping his land and its jnoduce and icyenue 
distinct 

In the organisation of labour of the vilLige kamim who are 

*I am indebted for the abovC account of aftncultnril enterprises to 
Ibbetson's Karnal Settlement Report 
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common serv'^ants of the agriculturists, without whom agricultuie 
would be it a standstill, we find a co-operitne employment of 
laboui which has a modern counterpait in \arious forms of 
to-operati\c enterpiise in the European countries The agricul- 
tuiists dnide the kamms into two classes—^those whose labour is 
mtimately connected with agricultuie, vi^ , the blacksmith, the 
carpenter and cJianiat, ind those wdiose seiMces aie rendered m 
other ways ind less legularly, vi-: , the wciver, potter, barber, 
w iteniian, wasliermin and sweeper, wdiom they c.ill house-menials 
—“Khxngi Kamin ” The number of Kamins is in index of the 
w^ealth of the tillage, and nothing is thought to be so effective an 
assertion of the poieity of the ullage is to si\ tint the kamms 
ha\e left it The sercices of all these kamins aie it the disposal 
of e\ery nllager, except those of the ikamais These (hamars 
are generally attached to one owner, or to a few families, ind are 
not at the disposal of t\ cr} one this coiiiieetion e aniiot be broken 
till the crops of the eurrent yeai h i\e.been housed, but it can then 
be terminated from either side 

The khoji (tiackei of lost cattle), the -a/agi (cow-held) the 
chkem (buffalo-heid), the mukassil oi thaopi (»iatchmin of cut 
crops) the shikari or hunter and the dhariiai who weighs grain 
lender iinpoitant aids to every agi iculturist and aie eniployed 
like the other kamins by the whole ^nllagc acting as a co-operati\e 
employing association, or uiidertakei of 1 ibour 

The Milage common land is a MSible symbol of the co-opeia- 
tive action of the villagers A large propoition of villages has a 
considerable area of pasture land and it is usual to send out all the 
unemployed cattle of the village daily under the charge of a 
cow-herd to graze in the village e'ommon The cow-herd is 
generally allov ed to take the milk of each cow, buffalo, sheep or 
goat evei 3 sixth oi seventh day 

Sometimes the villagers themselves take it in turns (ban) to 
herd the cattle of the whole village In most villages small glaz¬ 
ing fees are ehaiged But in some villages where the area of 
incultivated land is comparatively small, the cattle of residents 
are exempted from paying such fees All residents without 
1 estriction can send any cattle they hav e to graze in the unculti- 
V ated land For a few days after the crop has been cut, the 



cultivator of the field is allowed to appropriate whatever grazing 
there is left on it and then the culti\ated fields also are thrown 
open to the cattle of the whole village foi grazing Cultivators have 
ordinalily a right to cut wood needed for agncultuial implements 
and pala and grass from the common lands, eveept in \ilhges 
where tfiey aie \eiy limited m evtent, iiid insufficient for the 
needs of the ovi ners 

All inhabit lilts of the \illage ha\c a light not only to graze 
a reasonable number of cattle, their own property, on payment of 
the iccognised dues but also to collect dr\ word foi burning, to cut 
such bushes and glass foi thatching or ropes as they need for 
tse in their house ind cattle-\ards, or to dig mud lor bricks, &c , 
fiom the \ illage tank But a small cess for e\cr\ axe or bill-hook 
IS often takwii from non-culti\ atois Trees on road-sides, ponds, 
wells, and in common land about the Milage site aie the common 
property of the whole vilhge, and there is i general rule against 
cutting down an\ such tiee so long as it li\es and gives shade 
W hen it vitheis i ]) ind falls, its wood is soinetinies ippioprnted 
by the whole mU igc and is gmerally devoted to some (ommov 
]niipo3c ( g , icpuiing the xillage gite, well, mosque or temple 
or deepening the \illige pond In some villages i small portion 
of the (,omnion land is set ipart ind some individual is allowed 
to fence in i ])orlu>n and pi int tiees, which are speei ilK tended 
In him foi the eoniinon gi^od of the villige 

The inaiuire of the eultivitois is used bv them in then own 
fields , but thev cannot sell it out of the v illagc Th it of the iion- 
eultiv itois IS the joint propertv of the v ill ige , oi, if the homestead 
is divided b\ waids, of the owiieis of the w irds in which thev Ine 
It is kept 111 gieat joint-stock heaps, ind divided bv the owners 
according to ploughs 

Bearing in the mind the fundament il postulate of the economic 
regionalism that I am advocating that ccononiie leconstinetion in 
the future can only^ be successful md hfe-niaint lining by utilis¬ 
ing the lecuniulated force of environment, instinct and tradition 
the lines of development may be thus indicated —In the union 
of economic interests sought to be re ilis^d through the v illage 
communities, in the co-operative enterpiises of villages combining 
to dig wells, 01 even long inundation canals, in agricultural 
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operations by means of lanas and the co-operative division of crops, 
in the coinmun il organisation of agricultural and industrial 
iaboui, and in the piovision and use of the common land for the 
collecti%e nood of the Mllageis, we hnd some of the highest ideals 
of igrKiiltnril and industrial co-operation in the West actually 
rc iliscd in < in eLOiiomie life In certain lines co-ope»ation has 
Kc'i ]). i liscJ wlieic the efficiency of its methods and the nobility 
<il iL^ icle ils will be lessons for the West, while such successful 
toinis of eo-operation of the West like co-opcriti\c credit, co- 
opi 1 'll ^ jniuhise aid -^ale, co opeiati\c diirving, co-operatne 
..s vxiil nK aid inohlihK be assimilated into the oiganisa- 
tioii (T Mllig( coniniiinil\, where the communistic and 

coll-,.t’MMi ii SCI lets ac naicli strongei than in the West 
In tile coiuLr itio i of the iilligcis foi the satisfaction of their 
cOiiTuoii Is by the emplovnient of the kamius —we find the 
ideds (f c>-opeiiti\e consumption, production md distribution 
voiki'Tgi oui social organisation (Jo-opcrativc ciedit also exists 
1 1 i piimu\ and incipient foim , for in the lana the distribution 
of the sliaie of the piodiiee according to heads of oxen implies 
that the woiking cipital (oxen, hoes, ploughs, &.c ) is ad\anced 
on the expectation of the lealisable isscts of the co-operatuc 
enterprise 4 moie complex economic life with the inti;oduction 
of scientific ni mures, scientific jnocesses and agricultuial machi- 
neiy', and the growth of lugei tiade and commercial interests 
will naturalU be iccompanied b\ the e\olution of moic complex 
forms of co-opci itiie credit, co-opei iti\e purchase and s iL from 
such primary'' aid Mtal stnictiiics is are ilreadv existing 

The instincts ire there, \ital and life-maintainmg, the 
standards are thcie peihaps iiistaictue and incipient, it is these 
that ha\e to be leconstitilted into policies and ideals bv the 
adoption of the methods of Western scientific organisation of 
igiieultiire and industr\ 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


The report of the proceedings of the Ninth Bengal Provincial 
Co-operatue Conference is in the press ind will shortK appear , 
it IS therefoic iuinecessai\ to ‘simim iri/c the proceedings here 

The Bengal Co-opepative Organization Society 

“If th s\sti m of (o-opi nitioii ain be mtroduc d and utilized 
to till full, 1 foisei a eftcat and (rlonous future fa tJu airncultural 
inteicsts of this lountiv ”—fl I M 1 la Ktui^-Fiiipi roi 


“\Vl atL a tiry long nay off tin iduil nJinli a< must eve) 
keep befoiL oui eym, namth tin foimatwn of a 60 Lktv m eveiy 
iillngL in Bi nqal, and tin u is ample "aoiL joi iii ivoi i inUnsted 
in till m0i.enupt bifon tlial idial is ualizcd In partuulai / 
should liki' to sn till ziinindais thiouing ihenisilvis Inart and 
soul into till moLimenf —U 1 T oid Ronaldshay 

OrKtITs \nd Scopi ()i THi vS()ci>T\ -Thc Ninth Bengal 
ProMiicjal Co-o])eiati\e Coiifeience ippointed i Coniinittee to 
erganue i Bengil Co-operatnc Organi/ation Socictx This 
Committee met at Writcis’ Buildings on Januan the 9th, 1918, 
under the piesidcnc\ of Mi J T Dono\ 111, t c s , ind filmed 
the netessir\ Rules foi the constitution ind the woiking of the 
B C 0 Societ} At tins meeting i proMsional Execiitnc Com¬ 
mittee was elected to hold ofhcc until thc fust General Meeting 
of the Society , it is pioposed to hold the first Gencril Meeting 
as soon as sufficient number of mcmbci s (uid P itrons) has 
joined the Society 

The pninaiy object of the SocieU is thc idxanccment of the 
co-operati\e movement in Bengal In puisnance of this object 
It will undertake—(i) to organise a Central Libi ary of co-opei atue 
literature in Calcutta , (2) to take o\er thc Bengal Co-opirativc 
Journal (provided the Government continues its grant at least 
until the Society is financially strong enough to do without it) , 
(3) to publish a Bengali edition of the Co-operatn e Journal, (4) to 
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publish and distribute leaflets and pamphlets containing valuable 
information, (5) to assist the Co-operatn e Department in organiz¬ 
ing special lectures for honorar}^ organizers, employees of societies, 
and others, (6) to organize public lectures on co-operation, (7) to 
send out organizeis to speak or give advice, (8) to further com¬ 
bined action among Societies in ev'^ery possible way foi th^ advance¬ 
ment of common interests, (9) to suggest model rules for new 
kinds of societies, (10) to act is an information bureau for afiiliated 
societies and the public, (ii) to organize i co-operative press, 
(12) to raise funds and, in geneial, to adopt such other measures 
as ma}^ be necessary to promote the iforesaid objects 

Its Constitution —The objects of the ^ociet3 aie entirely 
non-trading and solelv propagandist and ad\ isory it w ill endea- 
v^our to attract honoiary co-operative workeis fiom all classes of 
the people bv carrying on a regular and sustained co-operative 
propaganda The methods and constitution of the society are 
largely based on the models of the Irish and English Agncultuial 
Organization Societies, but ^.s its functions aic more inclusive, 
(because it aims at the diftusion of the knowledge of co-opeiation 
generall3% and not of agricultural co-operatioii alone), it has been 
given the name of ‘^Thc Bengal C o-ofx’jatnu Orgamzation 
Society*^ The Society will consist o^— 

(1) Patrons—who paj donations of Rs ^00 and upw irds 

(2) Ordiinrv Members—who piv Rs 10 pci annum, a 

contiibutioii of Rs rf)o or moic sh ill entitle the 
contributoi to life-ineinbeisship uid c\cinpt him 
fiom anv further annual subscriptions 

(3) Afliliated Societies—(a) Eimitcd Liibilitv Societies 

paving Rs 5 pel aiiiuim, and {b) Unlimited Liabi- 
litv Societies paying Re i per annum, 

(4) Student Members—paying Rs 1 per innuin which will 

entitle them to the use of the Rc iding Room and 
the Library and other privileges of membership, 
provided that no student member sh ill be entitled 
to receive a copy of the English edition of the 
Journal without paying an additional subscription of 
Rs t-8 per annum, nor shall any student member 
have the right to vote at anv meeting 
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Subscriptions are payable m advance in January every year 
Priviu ges Of Patrons and Mi aibprs —^Patrons and Mem¬ 
bers shall have the following rights and privileges — (a) They 
shall be entitled to be present and to v ott, at all General Meetings, 
subject to the reservations specified in the Rules (b) Patrons, 
Ordmary.Menibers and Affiliated Societies under diss 3 (a) shall 
be entitled to receive (fratis one copv e ich of the English edition 
of the B(n(ral Co-opt lahvc Joiiiral ind sudi othei publications 
IS the Society 111 ij distribute fiec of charge (t) Affiliated 
Societies under class 3(/)) and Student Members shall be entitled 
to receive gra/is one copy each of the Beng ill edition of the 
Co-opiiahvL fourual and such othei publications is the Society 
may distiibnle fiee of charge (d) Pilioiis ind Members shall 
have person.il lecess to the Eibrarv, Reading Room, or such other 
public rooms as 111 iv be inaint lined by tlie Society, subject to such 
special Bye-laws is may be fiamed bv the Executive Committee 

The Provisional Executive Committee 

PR] sident \nd P-vtron 
Sn D imcl Hamilton, Kt 

VlCE-PRrblDPNT 

J T Donovan, Esq , i c s , Registrar, Co-operative 

Societies, Bengal 

Honorary Secret 4Ry and Treasurer 

Prof P Mukherji, m \ , Presidency College, Calcutta 

• 

MEiMBFRS 

G S Dutt, Esq , I c S , Collector, Birhhum 
I B Dutt, Esq , Comtlla 

Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahaman, Joiui-Rigistrar, C S Bengal 
Mr A F M Abdul Ah, m a , F r s E , Sub-Divisional 

Officer, Mymensing 


Prof^ J C Coyajee, m a (Cantab) 



Mr A Ztiiiian, b i , A ^st Registrar, C S Bengal 
Babii Nabajjopal Bose, Hon Organiser, Howrah 
Mr R A Watson, McLeod & Co , Calcutta 
Babu Mnralidliai Das, C htef A udttor, Co-opt rattve Societies 
Babu Debendi i Natli Mukherjee, Cmh Ofjiter, Bolpur 
Babu Satischandi i Bliattachai ]ee, ScctiUnv, Ntlphamari 

Ccnttal Bank 

Babu Hem Chandia Sircir, m a 

Babu Bhiinbnatli B merjee, Hon Organist i, C S , Birbhum 
Babu Jatiiidra Kiishni Ghosh, ln<:ptttni, 11 tavtr^' 

Sodttus, Bengal 

Babu Niiendri Nath Bose, Inspiiltu, Co-op taint 

Sotn ties, Bengal 

It IS needless to point out that the success of this socictc will 
\ei j 1 ir<4ely dcjiend on i larj^e and tomjiosite uiembeiship consist- 
in£T of Zemindars and R\ots, Hindus^and Mussilmaiis, Officials 
and Non-officials, in short, of e\ei\ cliss of people desiring to 
promote the economic iiid social dcxelopment of Bengal through 
the medium of eo-operation It is to be ho]icd that such supiiort 
will be foitheoming in abundant ind idequate measure At pre- 
‘■ent the actiMties of the societv will be ceutied in Calcutta, but is 
funds permit nid as Muff issil Membcislup nuieiscs. District md 
Sub-Di\ision il Branches ina\ be formed to extend the work of 
the Central Society 

On bell ilf of the Rxecutue Committee I ippeal to each readei 
of this Journal to become a Patron or Member of this Society and 
thus help in the sound, speede and piogrcssne de\elopmeit of the 
Movement in Bengal 


P MUKHKRTI, 

Hon Sicietary Cf Ireasnrtr, B COS, 

Presidemy Collegi , Calcutta 


Central Co-operative Bank for Howrah 

“A public meeting for starting a Central Co-operative Bank 
in the Howl ah district was held at the Howrah Town Hall on 
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Saturday the 19th January Among others there were present 
Mr J T Rankin, i c s , (District Magistrate), Mr J T 
Donovan, i c s , (Registrar of Co-operatne Societies, Bengal), 
Babu Tarak Chandra Roy (Sub-Di\ isional Officer, Uluberia), 
Babu Braja Durlab Hajra (Sub-Divisional Officer, Sadar), Babu 
Nitya Dkan Mukhciiee (Vice-Chairman, Howrah Municipality), 
Babu Ashiitosh Bose, Babu Charu Chandra Singh (Government 
Pleader, Howrah), Babu Khagendra Nath Mitra, Babu Basanta 
Dutta, Dr Suresh Chindra Dis and Babu Khagendra Nath 
Ganguli 

At the commencement of the meeting Babu Nitya Dhan 
Mukheijee said that they had assembled there to arrange for the 
creation of a Centril Co-opeiative Bank in the Distiict To start 
such a B ink the co-operation of bojli the Government and the 
public was necessaiv and without that no such Bank could be 
created He then proposed that the best per son to preside in such 
a meeting would be the Distiict MagistrUe of Howrah, who was 
the most iwpiil ir representative of Goveinment 111 the District 
He then proposed that Mr J T Rankin, the District Magistrate 
of How tall should take tlie chair The pioposal was seconded by 
Babu B isaiita Knmai Dutta, e i, , who said that during the short 
stay of then Migistrite the latter had made himself highly 
popular This pioposal having been earned unanimously, Mr 
J T Rankin took the chan 

Aftei this the piesident requested Mi Donovan to explain 
the object of forming a Co-operative Bank Mr Donovan then 
addressed the assembly and said that the object of forming a 
Central Co-opeiative Bank was to help the cultivators and to save 
them from the clutches of money lenders It was also necessary 
to be thrifty ^ind he suggested that such a thing could not be done 
by one individual and that it was the duty of every one to learn 
and that was the best time to begin In the course of his speech 
he said that there were two types of banks, one pure and the.other 
mixed The nature of the bank to be started 111 Howrah, he said, 
should be settled by the local community He repeatedly asked 
the gentlemen assembled there to help in the creation of a bank 
and to save the poor cultivators from the hands of the money¬ 
lenders and to improve their condition 

5 
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Bdbn Khogeiidra Nath Mitra m mo\mg the first resolution, 
said that there were already eleven small Co-operative Banks in 
Uluberia Siib-Di\ ision in the District, but the condition of these 
banks w is not very prosperous In order to help these banks and 
to crctite more banks money will be necessary and in the days 
when people were asking for self-government, it was time foi them 
to make some saciihce and help these pool cultivators for which 
they would take adequate interest 

B ibu Tiiak Nath Ray, Sub-Dnisional Officer, Uluberia, 
said that he had got experience of those banks as he started such 
banks m the places wheie lit had been posted before The banks 
were vcr\ useful and successful at the s une time Aftei this the 
resolution was carried unanimously 

Then the president isked B ibu Ashutosh Bose to move the 
second resolution Babu Ashutosh Bose siid that it was higlilv 
praiseworthy to start such a bank and moved that the following 
gentlemen should form into a Committee to help in the creation of 
such a Bank with povveis to add to then number —Mr J T 
Rankin, i c b , Babu Tarak Nith Ray, Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Uluberia Babu Biaja Durlav Hajia, Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Sadar, Bibii Ashutosh Bosf, Babu Cham Chandra Sinha, Babu 
Nitya Dlian Mukherjee, Babu Khagendia Nath Mitra, Babu 
Basanta Kumar Dutta, Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose, Bahu Naba- 
gopal Bose, Bbu Ekkari Sinha Ray, Miulvi Hafiq Ahamad, Babu 
Benode Behan Haidar, Bibu Sarat Kumar Paul, Babu Debendra 
Nath Ghose, Babu Suranjan Dutta and Mr A P Peters 

Babu Cham Chandra Sinha seconded the lesoluti&n, and 
said that everyo’^e should help the poor cultivators and sa\e them 
from the hands of money-lenders and the creation of such a bank 
was not only to help them but also to improve the conditions of 
the eountiy by self-sacrificing and those who would adv ance money 
for the creation of the bank would get sufficient interest for it 
The lesolution vv is the carried unanimously 

A vote of thanks to the chair and to the Registrar of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies who had taken the tiouble to attend 
the meeting and to speak on the necessity of starting of a Central 
Co-operative Bank in Howrah was proposed by Babu Akhay 
Kuraai Chatterjee ” 
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Thtt Milk Sapply of Caloutta 

The Co-operative System 

Mr W G Burgess, in a letter on the Hon Mr Payne’s note 
on the milk supply of' Calcutta u rites — 

I am afraid that the proposed dairy company with a capital 
of about*ten lakhs of rupees is too much like putting all one’s 
eggs in a single b isket to appeal to practical business men For 
one thing, the laiger the concein the less superMsion possible, 
and cattle, like children, art all the better for indi\idual attention 
Moreo\er theie is the e^cr piese it dinger o^ epidemic diseases 
the tonsequeiKcs of which on the milk nipply of the city cannot 
be contemplated with equinainiU, because the large concern 
proposed would naturallv “squeeze out” the smallei dames, and 
consequenth there would be no othei souiee n iilable from which 
to make good the slioi tage 

A bettei pi in would be to entourage the establishment of 
smallei dames on Co-operiti\e lines—dimes which, though 
smallei th in th it suggested b^ Mi Pavne w'oiild be larger ven¬ 
tures than any of the existing ones My experience is that it 
costs i small dairy about ten piee foi e\ cry seer of milk produced 
This IS due to fodder supplies being purch.ised at letail rites 

Th*e cost of production could be i educed \cry considerably if 
dry cattle weie sent to a farm m some suitable locality wdiere they 
could be fed at a noniin il cost 

I beliece i eo-operatne d my with a cipital of fifty thousand 
rupees dixided into ten thousand shiics of fi\e rupees each 
would meet the requirements of the Kuiopean ind Anglo-Indian 
population —Statesman 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation was registered 
on Febiuary the 25th last and the first meeting of the Council 
was held on the following day The following gentlemen have 
been nominated as members of the first Council A copy of the 
by-laws is repioduced below 

1 R11 B ihadiir Gobind 1 Chaudliuri 

2 R S King, Bysq 

3 Rai Salieb Prafiilla Chandri Patniik 

4 Babii Satisli Chandia Chakia\aiti 

5 Babn Raj Prakash Narayan 

6 Rai S iheb L ichhnii Naray in Lai 

7 Babu Malicndra Prisad 

8 Saiyid Hadi Hasan, Esq 

9 Rai Bihadur Lekh Naiaym Singh 

Ti) Rn Saheb Ashntosh Mukharji 

Bye-laws of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, •Ltd 

Name and Ri oisrcRi d Addri ss 

1 This society shall be registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act (Act II of 1912) and shall be called tht Bihar and 
On SSI Co-operative Federation, Ltd Its registcied address 
shall be at Bankipoie 

0 

Objects 

« 

2 Its objects shall be — 

(t) to ensure a legulai and efficient system of supervision, 
audit and control for all co-operative banks and 
societies enrolled as members, 

(n) to promote agricultural, industrial and other special 
forms of co-operation, 

(m) to aid in the expansion and improvement of pnmary 
education, to promote sanitation, to facilitate 



medical and famine relief and generally to secure 
the moral and material progress of its affiliated 
societies, 

(tv) to secure unity and uniformity among all co-operators 
in Bihar and Onssa and to see that all co-operative 
business is touducted on sound and progressive 
lines 

3 The Federation may not undertake the supply and sal^ 
of any article sa\e stationeiy, printed forms and other articles 
needed in the couise of business bj^ co-operatne societies A 
sepal ate balance sheet and piofit and loss account shall be pre¬ 
sented to the general meeting foi all such opeiations 

Mfaibership 

4 An\ co-opetati\e cential bank, union or societv m Bihar 
and Orissa is eligible for meinbershii) and shill be affiliated on 
payment of the prescribed fee 

5 Membership shall cease on liquid ition or resignation 
(after one ytar’s notice) and an\ member nia\ be expelled from 
the Federation by the Council after inquii \ bv the Goeernor 
An appe il shall lie from an oi dci of expulsion to the annual 
Congress 

6 E\ery centr il societv shall pay an affiliation fee of Rs 25 
and every other society a fee of Rs 2 

7 The Council m ly leeeu c contributions from Gov eminent 
01 other sources md inij assess everv membei at such a sum 
proportion ite to its working capit.il as m ly be necessary to enable 
the Federation to carry out a s itisfactory audit of all its members 
and also to achieve its othei obects Such assessment shall be 
made on the fi^uics shenvn tn the laU st audit note The liability 
of a member for the debts of the Fedei ation shall be limited to the 
sum so assessed Any assessment made on the societies shall be 
reported to the annual Congress and be subject to its confirmation 

8 (a) The funds of the Fedei ation shall be the permanent 
and indivisible property of its members No profits shall be dis¬ 
tributed whether by way of dividend or bonus or in anj other 
manner But the Council may, if it thinks fit, constitute funds 
or make grants or loans to any society or to any of its seryants or 



licensees for anj^ purpose consonant with the objects of the 
Federation Such transactions shall be reported to the annual 
Congress and be subject to confiimation by it 

{b) I/Oans shall be eithei without interest or at low rates of 
inteiest for some special purpose The Federation shall not lend 
money for a profit 

9 The surplus funds of the Federation may be invested in 
an> mannei permitted by the Co-operatnc vSocieties Act (Act IT 
of 1912) 

M \^ I MFNT 

10 The management of the union shall be \ested in a 
Go\ernor and an adMsoi\ Council of not more than ten members 

11 (a) The Registrar of Co«opeiatne Societies, Bihar and 
Orissa, for the time being shall be (\-officio Go\ernor, and the 
adiisory Council shall be elected b\ the innual Congress The 
Goxeriior shill preside at all meetings of the Council 

(6) d Sdretary i,hall he appimited hv the (rov(rnor with tJu 
approval of the Council 

{i) riiL prst Council ^hall ht nominated by tin (jovtmor, 
and shall hold office until the first meeting of Congress, provided 
that (1) the first meeting shall take place uitlnn iie;ht months of 
the Registration of the lu deration and (11) no asse ssm< nl shall he 
made on any mcrnlnr under rule 7 until Congress shall have met 

12 (a) The Council shall meet at least twice i year and as 
many tunes more often as may be necess irv Any Councillor 
ma> require a meeting to be held after three months’ notice 
Three shall form a quorum 

(h) Save as procided in these by -1 iws, it shall he at the 
discretion of the Governor to icfei inv mattei to the Council, but 
the Council may at any time pass a lesolution on anw subject, and 
the Gocernor does not accept the opinion of the Council, the 
lesoliition shall be refeired to the annual Congress, or a special 
session of the Congress called for the purpose 

13 The Congiess of the Fedei ation shall consist of delegates 
elected by affiliated societies in each subduision of a district 
Every subdivision with 20 societies or raoie shall send a delegate 
who shall exercise votes according to the following scale, viz , for 
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50 soctettes or less i vote^ foi more than 50 and less than 100, 2 
votes, for more than 100 and less than 150, 3 votes, and so on 
Any affiliated central banking union which pays an annual 
subscription of not less than Rs 25 may send one delegate, who 
shall exeicise one \ote Delegates shall be elected at the annual 
general meetings of cential societies or at any other con\enient 
time Special repieseniation may luith tin sanction of Congress 
be afforded to soticties with more than 2fXD members or unions of 
more than 20 societies At th>'‘ imitation of the Ciovemor other 
persons may attend the Compress and may address the delegates 
but shall not vote 

14 The Congress sh ill meet at least once every year to 
tiansact such business as the Ooveinor, or the Council or any 
member 111 ly ha\e to pul before it Am lesolution passed by the 
Congress which is not accepted by the Goi^rnor shall be referred 
to the Go\eriimeiit of Bih ir and Oiissa, whose decision shall be 
final 

15 No business except that proposed by the Go\ ernor or the 
Council may be biought before the Congress, unless two clear 
months’ nolfice is uiven before the meeting , and it least six weeks’ 
clear notice must be gixen to all delegates informing them of all 
business* to be transacted at the next session 

16 Politics are outside the scope of the Federation, and the 
Go\ ernor may disallow any business proposed for discussion on 
the ground that it has a political bearing 

17 All matters brought before Congress shall be decided bj 
a majority of votes, and in case of an equality of votes the 
President shall have a casting vote One-fifth of the elected 
delegates shall form a quorum No proxies shall be allowed 

Staff 

18 The Federation shall employ sufticient staff to enable it 
to carry out its objects, and may take such steps to tram its 
employ6s or those of its members as it thinks fit 

19 The Federation’s auditors and other direct employees 
shall be under the sole direction, control and discipline of the 
Go\ ernor or such officer or officers as he may appoint in this 
behalf No auditor shall be employed, who is not licensed by the 
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Registrar of Co-operative Societies in accordance with section 17 
of Act II of 1912 

20 No affiliated society shall employ any salaried seivant, 
who is not licensed by the Federation Such licenses will, as a 
lule, only be given to persons properly trained in co-operative 
work This restriction does not apply to menials on E.s 10 or 
less per mensem 

21 With the exception of auditors, and other direct 
employes of the Federation, officers and licensees working in areas 
served by central societies shall be under their control and dis¬ 
cipline, sa\e that on dismissal an appeal uill lie to the Governor 

pRoviDPNT Fund 

22 Ev ei y salaried servant of the Federation shall contribute 

one anna for every rupee of his salary to the pro\ident fund, and 
the Federation shall contribute half tli it amount Central 
societies affiliated to the Federation shall ifford their own employes 
the sane advantages In the caw of tnmsftv from service under 
one (cntral society to another or to the F( dilation or vice versa, 
the providint fund shall hi handtd ovi r to thi nea' employer In 
no case shall provident funds be repaid 01 advances made from 
them without the sanction of the Goviinor * 

23 Central societies shall maintain an account of the 
moneys due between them and the Federation on account of the 
pay and piovident fund of Federation employes in such form as 
may be pi escribed by the Fedeiation Provident fund money 
may be mv^ested with the central society concerned, if it desires, 
or else in the Provincial bank or any other co-operative institution 
approved by the Governor 

24 Subject to the succeeding by-laws compound interest at 
6 % per cent calculated annual!}- shall be allowed on all provndent 
funds accounts and any bonus granted to the servants of the 
Federation shall be added to their accounts and earn the same rate 
of interest 

2^ Any Federation servant who has completed fifteen 
years’ service and who is not dismissed for gross neglect of duty or 
for dishonesty shall receive on the date of his retirement payment 
in cash of the total amount standing to his credit in the provident 
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fund If my such servant dies after five years’ service, Ins heirs 
shall leccnc similar treatment 

26 Any Fedei.ition servant who retires before he has 
completed 15 yeais’ scrvite without permission of the Governor 
shall not be entitled to draw fiom the prov ideiit fund a greater sum 
than hifowii contiibutions plus compound interest at 3 per cent 
No such SCIVant may ictire while chaigcs of the nature indicated 
^11 iiilc 27 are pending against him 

27 An> Fedeiation scivant who is dismissed for gross 
ncgltct of dntv or dishonesty shall lose all claim to the amount 
fct Hiding to his Cl edit in the piovidcni fund on the date of his 
c^ismiss il Pio\ ided that it shall be in the powei of the Governor 
to illow' p^ me lit of i snni not e'sctcding such sen ant’s actual 
contiibutions, when in ippeal foi merev to the Congress is 
icce[)tcd bv it 

2b Ally Feclci ition sen int who his cmiplcted 2S years’ 
ippiovcd sen ICC shall icccne fioiii the funds of the Fedeiation, 
111 iddition to the sum seemed to him by these by-liws, such sum 
as the Cong] css m ly detcimine, siib]cct to a maxinium of one 
veil’s s il 11 \ (based on the avei ige of his 11st five years’ salaiy) 

If he his completed vcais’ approved service, this bonus may 
imonntlo two v eai s’ s ilarv, but no one shall be permitted to serve 
be\ond the igc of fiftv unless the Governor consideis him fit to 
do so 

29 These bv-laws shall not be alteied 01 abrogated except 
bv 1 two-thiids niijonW of the Federation Congiess Provided 
that no such ilteiation or ibrogation shall be made unless, three 
months’ cleai notice be given Provided also that if the Cofigres-» 
unaniinouslv recommends any such literition 01 abiogation, the 
usual notice, foi business at the Congress shall suffice 


Circular No 1 of 1918 

Datid the ‘^ist De(ember, igij 

Theic are two points in connexion with the touiing of local 
auditois, inspecting cleiks and other officials of the movement, 
which require earlv decision 
6 



(1) The Registrar finds that advances are being made freely 
to the staffs of central societies and local auditors without any 
security Such loans from the funds of Central Banks and 
Vmons are ilU gal [vtde secHon 29(1) of Act II of 11)12], and 
directors an warned that any loan so made if not repaid cannot be* 
written off the funds of the Central Bank but will be reroverable 
from them personally There appears to be no reason, howexer, 
why under certain safeguards advances of traxelling allowance 
should not be made by Central Banks to members of their own 
staff (see section 31 of the Act) Such transactions would under 
by-law 40 of the model by-laws for Cential Banks iequire the 
pievious sanction of the Registrir This max be assumed on the 
following conditions — 

(a) that adxanccs 11 e oiilv made for the purchase of means 
of conx'eyance, 

{h) that the adxance shall not be pud until the means of 
conveyance is actuallv pin chased and pioduced 
before one of the directors, 

(c) that the meins of conveyance lemains the propeitj of 

the Central Bank or Union until the whole advance 
IS repaid, 

(d) that the advance is automatical!v recoveied iiksums of 

not less than Rs a month from the p.iy of official 
concerned 

All advances now outstanding should be it once c died in, unless 
the official concerned agrees to conditions (t) and (d) in writing 

(2) The Registrar observes tint it is the custom for all 
non-gazetted officials drawing travelling allowance fiom Govern¬ 
ment to charge as “actual CKpenses” two annas a mile (the 
maximum) foi all journeys performed by them ^whether by 
bicycle, ( kka or other means This rate so far as a bicycle is 
concerned is absurd The following rules aie therefoie laid 
down — 

(a) Ev^erv non-ga/etted officer drawing ti ivelling allowance 

from Government is expected to maintain a bicycle, 
unless he has received the express permission of the 
Registrar to use some other means of conveyance 

(b) Officers drawing less than Rs icx) a month who use 



bicycles for journeys will be entitled to charge one 
anna a mile for all distances outside a limit of five 
miles from then head quarters 
(c) Officers who maintain bicycles must, if they use any 
other form of coin Qy ancc for a particular journey, 
• give a full explanation of their reasons for doing so 
in the remarks column of their bills 

B A COLLINS, 

Rigii>iun of L o-optraHve Sodcfici,, 

Bihat and Orissa 


Circular No 2 of 1918 

Theie appears to be a i>ood de il of misconception as to the 
exact position of the maiiagei of a centi il bank, with the result 
lint 111 many places work is not proceeding siiioothlv It is 
necessaiv, theiefoie, to point out that the manager should be 
rcsjxnisibk to the Boaid of Directors or to am committee oi 
directoi to whom they may delegate mv powers or duties for the 
entile management of the cenlril buik His work falls under 
two mini bi inches, the supenision of the societies and the 
management of the office 

2 For the 1 itter he has the issistancc of the bank clerk who 
IS his siiboidinate Ordinarily he should not write the books 
himself but he is responsible that the clerk does so and must 
sitisfv himself day by day tint the gciieril ledger is wiitten up 
ind all is correct He must see that all letters aie iicknowledged 
and all conespondence promptly dealt wnth, taking up important 
cases himself All ordcis passed bv the w^oiking committee, the 
Honorary Secretary, Treasurer and other office-beareis should be 
addressed to him and he should be responsible foi seeing them 
earned out 

3 His position in lespect of the organi/ation, supemsion 
and financing of societies is the same This is uhe most important 
part of his work A large proportion of his time must be spent in 
the inspection of societies and in instructing them in co-operative 
principles He is lesponsible that all orders about societies passed 
by the Board or ths director or directors to whom powers arc 



delegated by them aie obeyed The Iiisi^^cting clerks aie his 
suboidinates and he must see that they do their work projierly 
Their programmes, diaiies and tia\dling allowance bills should 
be submitted till ough him and jilaeed be^foie the dnectoi s con- 
eeined with his leeommendations Abo^e all, subjeet to any 
cideis he reeenes from the Eoaid oi the respoasible oftict, bearers, 
he must see that defects pointed out in audit notes are lemedied 
ind in import int eases remove them himself 

4 GeneialK speaking, it is the minagei’s duU to see that 

all neeessary business is placed be foie the Boaid of Diieetors or 
the office-bearers at the piopei time, that oideis are passed on it 
and that ihesi ordir*> an (ariud out [t is no excuse foi him to 
s.i\ that he \\ is not told to do this or th it b is for linn to t ike 
the initiative and put up matteis foi oiders Koi eximple, he 
would be lesponsible foi seeing that ill important ..oniinunieations 
from the Registrai oi the Piovineial Bank iie ])ut befoie the 
Board, that the cential biiik is ahviys piovuleJ uitli funds in 
good time to hnaiice the societies, that the aiiiiii il geiiti al meetings 
of societies are propeiK held, that applic itions for loans ire 
promptly considered, etc , etc Tn i wotd he must excieise 
foresight and use his intelligence so tint no hitch mac occiii in 
the vvoiking of the b ink oi its affiliated societies , 

5 It IS obv lous that if he is to cai ry out these duties piojiei ly 
the man igei must be thoioughh well tiaincd both in lecountaiicy 
and the audit of societies He must lead all the u iilable 
literature on co-opei atioii ind study c ireful 1 \ the Registiai’s 
jianiphlcts and ciieulars In fact, he must make himself an 
expert No m.iiiagei who fills to disjilav the neccssirv inteiest 
and energy can expect to be long letained in seiviee 

B A COLXINS, 

Regi'^t'tar 


Dated the 4th January, igi8 



CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


The ^ cai s 1909 to 1912 foi iiicd a jjei lod of 1 ipid dc\ elopment 
111 the co-opciati\t iirntiiient 111 the United Piomiic.cs, too lapid 
to be of lasting i>ood it i\.is thon|4ht b\ some, ind since the latter 
\ear the ino\cnient has eneoiiiitcicd difheiiltics which liaie 
cert iinlv not made foi pioi^iess Theic w is widvspicad diouj^ht 
in ie;i3 with seaicitv" and famine 111 scnci il distncts , tlic outbreak 
of w 11 in 1914 v\ IS leeoniplined b\ i <>ieit fill in the jniee of 
cotton, ind in 191s floods nid ill-disti ibiited lanifall interfcicd 
with the aj^^iKultiiial oiit-tiii 11 Ilowcecr, dminiJ the last two 
\eirs tlic ivots ha\c dcincd b-nciP fiom hij^h piiees, thoiifjh, as 
IS pointed out in i (hncinment lesidiilion on the icjxirt on the 
woikiin> of Co-opei itne Societies in the United Pioxinees for the 
veil end inti on the 3(ith June, 1917, not to the extent th it might 
have been possible if the eo-opeiative 011> inisatioii foi the sale of 
1 rod nee h id been siifiieientlv develop d in the pi ov inee Menibeis 
of societies hue be^en oblitied to meet during these last two years 
then obli^i itions for liiidloid''’ lenU loi the iep«iviiicnt of Goveni- 
nieiit taqavi ind foi the lepivinent of loins idv meed by societies 
ind nionev-lenders, during tin Ic in se isons of 1913 ind 1914 
As iicsult leonipir itiv'ch 1 n‘i^e pic jjoition of the we ikei societies 
suffeied sevcieU in cohesion iiid 111 hninciil stabihtv^ At the 
beginning of the veai undei icmcw inenibeis owed a tot il sum of 
Rs 45 lakhs to the igiieiiltni il eiedit societies, they borrow^ed 
Rs 23 ()6 lakhs more during the veir ind ie]iiid Rs 24 4-? lakhs 
ill piiiicipil and Rs 6 12 1 ikhs in inteiest, le uing a sum of 
Rs 44 84 lakhs ontst Hiding it the end of the year As vSn Janies 
Meston remarks, the movenunt will f ill both in financial elTcetive- 
iiess and 111 moi il povvei nnlcss strict punetualitv in fulfilling 
obligations is one of its first piineiples To gain this a policy 111 
accordance with the piactiee in other ^novinces and 1 econiinended 
by the Mae lagan Committee hxs now been adopted, and the 
tendency to look to a quick tinnover while lepaynient by instal¬ 
ments IS spread over i long peiiod is now severely discouraged 
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The Registrar’s report brings to light the facts that the majority 
of the central societies have had during the past year more deposits 
offered to them than they could accept, and that In some cases 
old deposits had actually to be returned —Pioneer 

The Proposed Co-operative Commission shop at Shakarg^rh, 

District Ourdaspur 

Shakargarh is a singularly unlucky piece of land both as 
regards the traffic and the character of the land During a consi¬ 
derable portion of the year it is w ater-confined on all sides The 
numerous streams, rivulets, brooks and 11\ ers cut short all means 
of con^eyanec Even bare walking gets intolerably tioublesome 
these days Gurdaspur, Dera Naiiak, Naiowal, and Sialkot—the 
neighbouring markets each st.ind at a good distance—thiec oiei 
twenty miles and one o\er sixteen But the way again is beset 
with dangers of the water No less than four stiearns inteivene 
between Guidaspur and Shakargarh and about as miny between 
Sialkot and Shakargarh, Narow il and Der i Nan ik as w^ell 

Minoi Markets—are, if not equallv inaccessible, so situated 
as to make the journey an arduous task These natural defects 
go a long way to tell upon the local ti ade It is slack consequently 
In contradistinction to iny other section of population coiiceiiied 
therewrith, peasantry suffers most His is the business of “much 
labour and scanty wages ’’ He is besides pioxerbially simple 
and short-sighted and knows little how to economise and curtail 
his expenses to square w'lth his petty income a id to make the best 
of what he can obtain from his farm 

His needs like those of other men are dailv and recurring but 
his income unlike that of others is only periodical How' to 
leconeile this is a difficult jiroblem wnth him The moment the 
farm vields him grain or other commodity, he must willy nillv 
hasten to one that will convert his produce into money to defray 
his social domestic expenditure and to pav the revenue—the needs 
that hid long been put off to the harvest time By himself he 
can’t dispose ot his produce Difficulties both natural and artifi¬ 
cial stand in the wa^ markets far off, ways difficult, selling a 
business long and slow No contrivance to overcome all these 
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and yet money he must have soon and in cash Sahukar is the 
only persoit that welcomes him and has been doing so in the past 
as well He makes the best of the opporunity, gnes the money 
lie needs and gets the grain at a rate to be determined sometime 
a few months afterwards as his foresight mav dictate 

He Ifas his own rate Sahiikaii rate—per riijiee only 2 seers 
more than the market rates The faimci must agree to this 
A greater portion of his produce is thus disposed of As regards 
what IS left, there are some minor indiMdinl agencies to sponge 
upon the fellow—^itinerant merchants, bailwalas and others They 
manage to secure the giain at a cheaper rate and with a couple of 
coins gnen as pledge 11101103% snatch up the entire quantity of 
gram, to sell the same in 1 neighbouring m irket iiid with the 
monev thus obtained to pay off the farmer, himself pocketing the 
profit earned with no capital of his own The hanest o\er, the 
farmer alone finds himself as poor as e\ ci He toils and troubles 
days and nights together—at his farm, knowing little what amount 
of profit that ought to be his own goes to these parasites The 
tible guen below will elucidate the point more fully 

The figuies h i\ e been taken fiom the current rates of Shakar- 
garli and inaiket rates of Gurdaspur 


Ye ir R ilts at Shakargarh Rales at Gurdaspur R ites at Sh ikargarli Rates «t Gur 
from June to \ugust mOil & ]So\ dispur 
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The above figures indicate what a good pereentage of profit 
varying from Rs 25% to 50% (after deduction of conveyance 
charges) passes to the middlemen simply due to the want of an 
institution on the part of peasants that could at once undertake the 
proMnee both of the Sahukar and the Bailwala Co-operative 
Societies hitherto have been regarded as monev lending (only one 
aspect of the Sahukar’s dealing) and as such they are little likely 
to promote and advance the interests of the agricultural tribes, 



against the manifold actnitics and alliiiemtnts of the Saliiikai, 
unless and until the}?^ take into their own hands the final salt 
of the products of the soil to the entire elmnnation of the 
niiddlenien To me the fe isiblt lemedv ijipears to lie in the 
establishment it Shikaig iih of a Co-opei iti\t Store foi the sale 
of igritiiltiii.il prod net, owned and m.in iged bv the Sotieties 
diretth 

PnniuLlwu The iiatiiial pioductioii of the soil iindei eulti- 
latioii 111 this Tahsil seems to favour the ide i ill the inoie Tht 
total ire i of the Tahsil is 311,32a lerts, md the iica iiiidei eiilti- 
vation IS 225,39c; leies .qiproximateh Fioin the t ible given 
below we g.ithei the average aiea under wheat cultivation during 
the ])ast foul veiis has been 7<S,2S9 leies per y-^ai, extliiding 
6,165 leies of kh iraba allowed pei v'e ir is ni avei ige This 
means out of 22 .leres of tultiv ited iiei 7 iie iiiidei wheat The 
wheat production during the past 3 \eais nl eonrst does not give 
a hopeful avci ige, as the harvests hav»e been unusnillv bid siie- 
tessively thioiighoul the ,peir;d But the toining R ibi being 
extensively sown seems to offci i fiiilv goixl jnospeet In the 
light of the t.ible below, the avei igc vvlieit piodiietioii diiniig the 
past foil! vt irs as ealeulated b\ the Revenue Dcpiitment is 8 or 
9 mauiids pel icre Reducing it to 6 even, .is i sure ivoa ige, the 
whole wheit production of the Tahsil e in be fiiily iccuratelv 
intieipated is 469,554 miuiids This is altogether shared bv 
746 villages, of w'hich 229 aie undei co-operation The to- 
opeiativc (under wheat piodiietion) villiges own 19,364 acies pro¬ 
ducing 117,384 maiinds of wdieit ve.iilv'’ 

Allowing of this total to meet the household necessities of 
the farmeis, 29,01x1 maiinds of wheit woith appiovimatelv 
Rs 87,000 can be safely contributed to the stock of the society 
proposed Past vears did not yield good hai vests, so the amount 
of grain received by the societies was leist encouraging Besides 
the geneial cause there were other patent causes as well to .iffect 
badly the recoveries of the societies The loss due to the yillage 
k leha store houses being exposed to all kinds of insects, unfav'^our- 
ible 1 ites, and not the least, in some c ises, pei sonal dishonesty of 
some members of the Committee can be cited as v arious examples 
of the c inses alluded to abov^e 
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The Store House at Shakargarh, I presume, will remedy all 

this 


\ear 

Arci under wheat cultivation 

Kliaraba 

Grain received by societies 

Cost 



Acres 

Acres 

Mds 

Rs 

1914 


83.457 

5,260 

29,470 

79,860 

1915 

• 

92,447 

3,846 

6,070 

18,210 

rgi6 


69,424 

20,880 

2,954 

7,600 

1917 


67,709 

13,476 

4.743 

13,526 


Again the existence of this Store will save the contributors 
the other usual charges of the inandis winch are variously 
teimed as ahiat, dalai, tulai, lolai, shagiidi, dliarmarth, educa¬ 
tional fund, etc The realisation of all this will add to the ineotne 
of the ScKiety At a trading company at Bhalwal in Shahpur 
district such realisation amounts altogether Rs 1-5-6 per cent 
compared to Ks 2 ind 2-4 at other maikets The difference 
between the two being Rs o-to-6 and 03-14-6 In view of the 
expenses we ha\e to incur, we shall not be able to adopt at the 
cutset the Bhalwal rate What should be the actual charge 
c.in be determined lieieafter when the Store House becomes a 
eertunt^ Of course these charges wnll form the net income of 
the soeietv and after paying off the expenses of the market, the 
balance *w ill go to the Reserve Fund The distiibution of the 
profits will take place periodically 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


Speech of His Honour Sir Edward Galt at the opening of the Bihar and 
Orissa Provlnoial Co-operative Conference on 25th February, 1918. 

Ouitlcmtii, 

It ques me luutli plc^slue to meet \ou htie this moininpr, and all the 
more bo sinee thm is> the first provincial Co-operitive Conference which has 
been held since 1 became hicutenant-Govcrnor '1 he last Conference, whieb 
was opened b> my predetcssoi, Sir Charles IJa\k\, met at Ranehi in Oetober, 
IQ14 Sinee then the picoecnpations and disloe ition of work ciused bj 
the war, and, latterlv, the absenee of the perm 11 lent Registiar on leave 
have combined to render it difficult to hold a ProMiienl Coiiferenee Two 
sueecssful Conlereiiees on a htnalltr scale have however been held 111 Bihar 
and one in Oriss i At these a number of important snbjeets W'cre discussed 
and nnn\ useful resolutions w’ere passed 

During the three and 1 half \ears which ha\e elajised since the last 
Provincial Coiilerence was held, stead> progress his been made, and a large 
increase has taken place in the number of Co-opei itive Societies The 
nmnber of Central Societies has iisen from 12 to »2 , the numbci of 
Guarantee Unions from ml to 10, and the number of ordinary Societies 
from about 1,000 to 1,658 T am paitieularlv glad to see that a start has 
been made with the s\stem of Guaiantee Unions, under which a number of 
Sicieties combine to guarantee each othei’s debts T he mutual supervision 
exereised b\ the constituent Societies of these Unions helps to secure a 
high stand ud of effictenev 'nie viorkmg e ipital of the Provincial Bank 
which was founded in 1Q14 has now reithed 7 likhs of rupees, that of 
Central Binks has risen from 8 to 22^^ lakhs, and of 1 nmarv Societies from 
to 24 lakhs 

These figures are indicative of stcad\ progress, but I cannot say that 
1 nil satisfied with them, nor, I am sure, is Mr Collins, vour energetic and 
enthusiistic Registrar Bih ir and Orissa still lags behind most other 
provinces, and unless development 111 the future goes on at a much more 
1 ipid 1 ite th m It h IS done 111 tJie past there is no prospect of the leeway 
being 111 ule up In the areas alread\ opened up the progress is sufficientlv 
1 ipid 111 most eists, but 1 notice with regret several sub'divisions where 
little has been done in the wa> of new organi/ation in the last two or three 
\ears In regard to those areas I would sa> that expansion is essentially 
neccssar\ Tlie few societies now in existence can do little for the people 
as a whole, uid it is onl> by steadv annual expansion that an organization 
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capable of improving the lift of the province can be built up Until recently, 
there were numerous places m which co-operation bad not even made a 
start, and m nearly half the sub-divisions of Bihar nnd Onssa there were 
practically no Societies at all (Government have reeentlv drawn attention 
to this fact and pointed out that it is time, in the interests of the cultivators, 
that the movement should be extended into these ire as Tlie earnest atten¬ 
tion of Disjnct and Sub-divisional Ofiiccis has been invited to this important 
work, and the principle has been laid down tint the degree of interest' shown 
in co-opcration will be taken into account when selecting officers foi the 
charges of sub-divisions and when considering their cl inns to higher 
appointments In order to lacihtate the exploitation t>f new areas a Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate has been placed on speea il dut\ und new societies have 
already been opened in four siib-divisions nid will shortU be opened m half 
dozen others 

It will not be out of pi ice it I repeat bnedv the u isons wdiv such great 
importance attaches to the deielopmeiit of the co-operative movement 
The first md most obvious icason is tint it euibles the people who join the 
societies to obtuii loins it a much lower rite oi interest than that charged 
1 )\ the village monei-lendeis The existing societic" already save their 
members at least lakhs i \ear in interest ch irgts, uid \et only aliout 
70,000 persons belong to them, or about one per cent of the aehilt male 
population of the laovaiiee Apart from this these siKietics draw out the 
mone> that has been lusting 111 hoirds ind find tor it jirofitable investniciit 
A third advantage is that thev eneourige thrift and cieate i healthy iniblic 
opinion on the subject of wasteful expenditnie, is ill members of a society 
are interested 111 preventing extravagance on the pirt of their fellow mem¬ 
bers who owe money to the society IVIemhership of these societies again 
engenders a sjurit of mutual assistance, mil teaches the t>cople the art of 
organising themselves for action to then ni ituil idvant ige, as for example 
in obtaining seed, iiiamire, agiicultural implements ind other articles 
collectivelv at a far lower cost that wou’d otherwise be possible, or 111 selling 
their preKliice direct to the big dealer > or exporteis, and theieb> keeping 
for themselves the profits which wm Id otherwise go into the pockets of 
middlemen Finally, membershii) of these societies has a great general 
educative influence and gives a wider outlook on life Co-operation teaches 
thrift, self-help and stlf-rehaiiee, and incidenlallv proves to the people that 
union IS strength Through it thev ire learning to man ige their own affairs 
intelligently, and what is even iiiifre important thev are learning to recog¬ 
nize their own interests As the movement spreads and the lessons to be 
learned from it gradually sink i ito the minds of the people conscious 
organization will succeed chaoti indifference, and there will be great re¬ 
actions on the moral and pohtica developments of the countrv If, as may 
be the case at no very distant d te, the elections to local bodies and I/Cgia- 
lative Councils are made direct, on a wide franchise, there can be no doubt 
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that those who are members of these societies will be far better quali£e.c1 
to exerise an intelligent vote than those who are not 

In short, the more I get to know about co-operation the more I realize 
that it may be expected to do more for the material and moral regeneration 
of India than any other influence now at work 

It may seem at first sight that the great independence which the 
cultivators will develop with their growing power of organization will be 
injunous to the interests of the landlords This, however, is a very short¬ 
sighted view In the long run the true interests of the landlords are not 
so very divergent from those of their tenants The greater the prosperity 
of the tenant, tlie more certain and regular will be the payment of rent and 
the more valuable the interest of the landlord in abandoned holdings and 
waste lands Again none will benefit more than the landlord from the check 
to litigation which the co-operative organization brings But it is on even 
broader grounds that I appeal to the landholders to give active support to 
this movement I firmly believe that no striking development in this great 
agricultural province is possible unless and until it commands the whole¬ 
hearted support of the zamindar In Bihar and Orissa the /aniindar is not 
a superfluity but a necessity The peasaiits need leaders w'hom they know 
and can trust Tliese, in the present state of society, the landlords alone 
can supply I often receive complaints that the tenants are being set against 
the maliks and that the latter do not command the influence which belongs 
to their position Here is their great opportunity If anyone seeks for 
proof of this, I refer him with eonfidenee to those landlords here to-day who 
have thrown themselves whole-heartedly into this work If they will not 
bear witness that their relations with their tenants are better .and their 
influence with them far greater than ever before, I shall be very greatly 
surprised As the raiyats become alive to the benefits they receive through 
their societies, confidence replaces mistrust and fear, and gratitude the 
antipathy which the necessities of lent collection so often engender With 
a united peasantry behind them the landlords will enjov a position and 
influence such as they never dreameu of in the past 

If we look at the other side of the shield, it is just those places m which 
the landlords have given most assistance where the greatest progress has 
been made I shall shortly have the p 'easiire of recognizing this by present¬ 
ing certificates to a number of them twStifymg to the exeellelit work which 
they have done But their number is still all too few and I hope that District 
Officers will do their utmost to attract others by explaining the mutual 
advantages which are to be expected from their assistance 

The co-operative movement again is intimately associated with the 
development of primary education It is impossible for people with no 
education to take an intelligent part in the management of co-operative 
societies, or even to understand the pnnoples on which they are worked 
It IS therefore very important that in everv area where there are societies 
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education should be diffused as widely as possible On the other hand the 
societies can exercise a potent indueucc in improving the quality of the 
teaching in the local schools by the supervision and control which they are 
able to exercise over the gurus I am inclined tf) sgree with Mr Collins 
that the village societies might take a much more prominent part than they 
have hitherto done in the expansion of pninary edueation It is in recogni¬ 
tion of thiij that the Director of Public Instruction is pri-sent to-day and will 
take part in your discussion 

In conclusion, gentlemen, 1 should like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the great services rendered to the Co-operative movement by 
Mr Collins, u ho has devoted to it all the energy and enthusiasm of which he 
IS capable He has been ably seconded in his efforts bv Khan Bahadur 
Mohi ud-din Ahmad, the Deputy Registrar who acted very efficiently for 
Mr Collins during his recent furlough 

I now declare this Conference oi>en and I hope that vour deliberations 
will lead to a further great adyance in the deyelopmeiit of co-operation in 
this province 

Mr W R Rae^B address at the Glasgow Co-operative Conference 

Mr Rac said there were three points of W'hich he wished to speak—the 
value of education, the necessity for sjiccial orgiuisation to carry out the 
work, and a few practical hints as to how the work could be done What 
W'as there m co-operative education that they attached so much special value 
to? He thought that question had been answered in Hondon Something 
had happened that was essential, so much so, that Liberals who used to 
bow the knee at the name of Lloyd George joined in passing a vote of 
censure on him There was necessity for those who passed that resolution 
to educate their members to the new situation that existed London proved 
that all recognised that there was something of special educational value that 
co-operators, as representative of the workers gtnerally, required, that they 
were going to get, and that they wei;c not going to be satisfied until they got 
To give that was, he thought, the special work of educational committees 
They had first to get some idea of constitutional matters Some thought that 
the constitution of their country was something quite outside of them , it had 
not yet been Shown the people of this country that the constitution of the 
country rested upon the consciousness of independence of that country The 
people should know what the functions and limitations of Government were— 
whether, for instance, one member of the Government can keep another wait¬ 
ing in a waiting-room until it suits him (Ivaughter) They should know that 
there were such things as civic rights and also civic responsibilities, and 
they required to know their personal responsibility for these rights and 
responsibilities If they were going to get ParlianienUry representatives 
It was absolutely imperative that their people should understand what was 
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meant by constitutional affairs It was also important that their people 
should be shown a broad view of economics A grt it mistake had been made 
in the >ears that were gone, based on a misconception of wdiat was really of 
value to the cominunitv and how it should be expressed Did they think that 
if the people had rightly understood this matter 300 years ago they would 
have allowed the production of this country to run not in the race for profit ? 
Owing to that mistake economics had been used for the purpose pf •diowing 
how capital could be built up and of stud> ing how to live under the load which 
it had imposed In future the> would have to stud\ the fact that the real study 
of economics was life and not wealth When our people came to study econo¬ 
mics in this light there would some confiscations which were not inten¬ 
ded in the Excess Profits Dut\ Co-f)peration and trade unionism were onl> 
incidents in historv, and would go on being iiieideuts so long is they permitted 
the svstem to go on It was w^ant of knowledge on these ooints that enabled 
capital to get control and eontinucd to handle ip the people in their efforts 
to go forward to improvements 

A Sl’FCIAI ORfWISVIlON Ml FOLD 

To carry on this work of instructing the people n special organisation 
was needed This special organisation took different forms 111 different 
localities vSometinies it was a group of men 'uid women siieciall}- elected, 
sometimes it was made up of representatives from the general eommittce, 
the committees of the women’s and men’s guilds, direct representatives of 
the members, and representatives of the emjilovees It seemed to him that 
if they were out for all the people all the time this special conimittee should 
be representative of all the interests in the movement It might be asked, 
would such an organisation be capable of carrying on the work entrusted to 
it ^ Probably, it would be if thev let it know, wh it it was wanted to do One 
proof of fitness for the work would be that the number had taken every 
opportunity presented to him to reinedv the ignorance with which he or she 
entered the movement It was not possible to find m their committees 
many people who knew all about constitutional history or economics, but 
surely if twelve men and women were going to help men and women to 
knowlulge It was but fitting that thev should have dipped into the well 
themselves * 

It was no part of the work of that special organisation to do municipal 
work—-to run libraries, etc—when these things are already provided for 
them None of them had the funds to spare, if thev only looked at their 
true relationship to their work To do their own special w'ork would take 
up every jiciinv of the grant that the most generous society had yet placed 
at the disposal of the educational committee But while they should not 
do munieipal work at their own expense, there was no reason why they should 
not do it at the expense of the municipality Thev should see that the 
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municipality did its own work in the nght wa> by sending the right men 
and women there to control it 

He thought they were wise when thev stiove to influence the young 
lives feomehow or another thev had hitheito left their voiing people to be 
influenced clsew'here The social impulses of the >oung people weie not 
earned out m a eo-operative atmosphere as ofUn as'-thev might be In this 
the Central Edueatioii Committee would help Thev had published a 
bright little book, “Our Storiwhich could be read to them, and they 
would send to committees or teachers some kindergarten methods for 
teaching 

Then thej shoukl seek to interest the new members Just as the 
general eommittee provided them with information as to the methods of 
working the society, so he thought the ediicitional eommittee should, 
why^iievei the members joined, piovide them with some information of the 
knul It wMs Its special duty to impait Tins should be done when they 
joined, for when they lud been some months in the society the inteiest had 
worn off It was also the duty of the education'll committee to keep up 
an ineessuit prop'igandi , not i meeting next qiurter -ind another at the 
beginning of next yyintei but incessantly And they should make an 
incessant use of literituie He wondered how' it yvonld do if every 
CO operator w'IS jireseiited, along yvith every pircel, watli something that would 
leimnd him or her th it co-operation was something more than getting 
cheaper goods i spiiklc from some cooperatiyc thinker or a hint from 
some co-operative book If Ibeie was i general election thev wakened up 
to thit kind of thing, but in the co-operative movement thev seemed to 
think that* the empire of dividend would make lo-operitors It was up to 
the educitional committees to forget that They could have outdoor meet¬ 
ings, and more meetings of other kinds, newspapers cireulited—he was 
sorry that, in Scotland, it w is “newspapers’’— md form classes Do not let 
them be disheartened if the attendance yy as not great He had never heard 
of an> reform meeting tint W'as begun yyith i crow'd The yeast that made 
the bread was very small in propoition to the flour ket them back up 
their executive eommittees in training emplovees , but that was not part 
of an educational committee’s duties ket them remember also that they 
would get little thanks Deinocric\ had alw'ay'^s stoned the prophets, and 
they must not be surprised if the membership stoned them now and again 
They were doing the best thing they could for their day and generation if 
thev wiped out some of the black spots of ignorance and hnnight in the light 
of knowledge (Applause) —Scotltsh Co-operator 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


The Educational Side of Co-operation 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab expresses the 
opinion 111 his annual report that the biggest task before co-operation lies 
in educating the people to a knowledge and practice of better methods of 
business The mere liberation from debt ot a limited portion of the agricul¬ 
tural classes by the provision of cheap credit will not materially improve the 
economic position of the country If the emancipated have not learnt in 
the process of liberation to protect their own interests, the work will all have 
to be done again in a few years and the ta'.k will he greater than eyer since 
the incentive to improvidence which facile credit furnishes will not have 
been counteracted by the creation of greater iiowers of moral resistance 
Sir Horace Plunkett has been described as the greatest ot Irish Home 
Rulers because the foundation of his co-operative achievements in Ireland 
was the conviction that Irishmen could do a large number of things for 
themselves which other people were doing for them Similarly it is hardly a 
misuse of language to describe the co-ojicrative workers in India as the most 
practical and enthusiastic exponents of Home Rule True, like »Sir Horace 
Plunkett, they eschew politics, but their objective is the training of the 
masses to think and act for themselves, and it is only when this consunima- 
lion IS reached that Home Rule in the true sense of the term can become a 
leality The inculcation of pnneiples of self-hel]i md independence and 
the practical demonstration of the advantages of union and combination, 
though apparently confined to economic issues, must have results of far- 
reaching importance Rxpenenee in many eounlnes has shown that 
eo-optrative endeavour does not stop at the material iniprovement of the 
individual It gives a wider outlook on affairs in general, develops the 
best social instincts, aiouses and fosters public spint The results are seen 
m practical philanthropy Last y ear several societies in the Punjab set aside 
sums of money for v illage improvements and the Registrar anticipates that 
as dividends accrue in the older institutions many contributions will be made 
towards works of jiublic utility The eo-operativc spirit was defined by an 
Aracncan Comniission as “the willingness and desire to sink individual 
opinions and interests to such an extent that a grouji of men can work 
together for common ends ,“ and the Registrar in quoting the definition 
observes that “this co-operative spirit is not general , it requires to be 
implanted, fostered and encouraged, but where it flourishes it improves the 
whole ciicumstances of a village In this province (the Punjab) there are 
traces of it m almost every district, but faction feeling, litigiousness and 
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selfishness stifle its growth and hence arises the need for a highly trained 
staff to develop and perfect it It manifests itself in many ways, but here we 
arc concerned onlv with its economic asjieets Experience shows that 
those do best who help themselves and that it is a niislalvc for officials to do 
for cultivators what the cultivators can do without their aid ” 

Here then is an opportunity for those who iirofesscdly look forward to 
the time now claimed to be verv neir, when Indians will be able to manage 
their own affairs, to take an active part in the one movement which holds 
out definite promise of the aim being fully achieved There could surely 
be no more congenial or patriotic task than that of elevating the 
economic position of the misses and at the same time of equipping 
them for an honouiablc pirt in democritic government Unfortunately 
the politicians have been too husv with other matters to concern them¬ 
selves w'lth the monotonous sjiadt woik of jiracticil itform In the 
Punjab at any late—and so f ir as we know the same is true of other 
provinces,—the men who take a prominent part in advancing political life 
have held aloof from the co operative movement In Sialkot, so we are told, 
the Area bamaj evinced a jiissing intere*>t in l\regh weavers, but this soon 
waned and the soeietv has died of neglect The comment of the Financial 
Commissioner that work such as reclamation cuinot be done with a jerk 
ipplies to much larger issues The truth is th it no jiolitician w'ho professes 
to believe in self-government for this countr\ can consistcntlv ignore an 
organisition which is dircctlv or unconseiouslv helping to in ike that goal 
practicable There is plenty t>f scope for voluntirv workers who are ready 
to imbibe the co ojierativc spirit, ind there is no field in which the return 
IS more Certain But the effort must be sustained ind disinterested , there 
IS no room for either “jerks” or self idvaneeiiient So long as the politicians 
fail to take this practical ojiportunitv of showing their good faith a com¬ 
parison made bv a recent writer between hir Horace Plunkett ind the Sinn 
Feiners cannot inaptly be applied to them ind true co-operators “The 
difference between Sir Horace Plunkett as a Sinn Feiner, and the Sinn 
Fciners who have given themselves the name is that he has carried the policy 
of ‘OurscHes Alone’ into practice with the happiest results, whereas they 
never tried anything practicil whatever unless the word covers writing 
articles and making speeches ” We have only to substitute Home Ruler 
for Sinn b'emer and co-operators for Sir Horace Plunkett to make the 
analogy a striking one 

There is another point of view It is part of the accepted policy of the 
British Government in India to grant self-government so soon as the people 
are fit to exercise it There is no dispute as to this, the mam point of 
controversy being the extent to which a present advance towards the 
ultimate goal is justified by the fitness of the people The acceptance of 
the pnnciple imposes an obligation on Government to do what it can to 
bring it within the field of practical politics, or in other words it is part of 
8 
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ith business to educate the people up to the exercise of the powers they will 
one dav eiijo> As we have already remarked, the co-operative movement 
offers the best ojipoi tuiiities of doing this, and therefore apart from the 
economie blessings which will flow trom it, it merits the fullest support 
which Government cm give The grant of money on a lavish scale would 
defeat its own object, but there is considerable scope for financial aid in the 
retention ot an adequ ite superior staff m the work of propagandism and in 
the extension of the movement to areas which have not \ et been touched 
Of these the most important is the proiision not only of a numerous 
establishment but of the facilities bv which they may be trained in an 
appreciation of the w'ldei issues of eo-opeiation Sufficient attention has 
not been paid, in the past, to the training of co-operative officials, with the 
lesiilt that they have tended to carry out their duties in a routine fashion 
One reason for this was the lack of suitable literature from winch inspectors 
and sub inspectors could obtain eoinprchensive ideas of the scope of their 
work , but this deficiency has been largely made good in the Punjab during 
the past two years with results which are already visible There candidates 
for cmplovnieiit are expected to go through a regular course of reading and 
i librar\ is in course of formation from which inspectors can borrow books 
dealing with various aspects of the subject The Financial Commissioner 
IS already able to testify “to evidences of intelligent reidiiig among men of 
a type which does not ordinarily make a studv of principles ” 

'\gain, It IS now fullv recognised that the interests of scientific 
agriculture and of eo-operation are largely identical, and that the more each 
department know's of the other’s work the greater will be the progress in 
both Co-operative cmplovecs are therefore required to undergo training 
in agriculture , officers are in future to be members o' District Agriciiltijral 
Associations, while instruction in co-operative pnnci])les is to be given to 
agricultural candidates In the field Iheie is alreadv i considerable measure 
of mutual assistance, and, in particular, co-ojicrativc societies arc found to 
be ver\ successful agencies for the distribution of selected seed and the sale 
of unproved implements The limit of this kind of work is not yet within 
sight, but as the number of self-contained societies with sufficient capital to 
finance their owm needs increases a wider field will have to be explored 
It IS to this latter stage of development that the Registrar of the Punjab 
presumabh refers when he writes of the necessity of the Agricultural 
Department placing before co-operators well-tried schemes for the jirofitable 
investment of money in agriculture The use of chemical manures is 
clearly one of these and perhaps the most promising in a province where the 
smallness of holdings precludes fanning on a large scale Rut it has to be 
confessed that for the peasant proprietor it is not difficult to imagine a 
stage at which he w'dl be unable to find employ’^incnt for his surplus capital 
on the land at his disposal Let us suppose, a small group of farmers whom 
the local eo operative society has raised from a state of indebtedness to a 
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normal condition in which the income from land regularly exceeds their 
domestic needs The Agricultural Department acting through the society 
has taught them the most efficient methods of culture, the best rotation of 
crops and the use of pure seed They use artificial manures and generally 
have brought the land to the maximum attainable standard of productivity, 
while they have been able to combine so as to market their goods to the 
best advantage to themselves In such a case it would seem as though the 
scope of development had been exhausted, and it is not without interest to 
speculate as to what further use the group would make of its surplus money 
The majority, we may be sure, would trv to aeciuire more land, probably 
in neighbouring villages, and those who were successful would prosecute 
the same methods of cultivation and business as had laid the foundation of 
their prosperity They would therefore be the best propagandists which 
a movement can produce Others, being utnble or unwilling to purchase 
land, would deposit their savings on interest with the credit societv whence 
It would pass into the Centr il Hank and so help to finance struggling societies 
elsewhere A few might even lend their money to some industrial concern, 
but much water will, we are afraid, flow down the Gauges before that 
happens on any considerable stale In all the cises, however, a state of 
financial self-suffieicncv must leid to a higher standard of living and, 
according to Professor Jcvoiis, this is a prc-requisite to the solution of some 
of the most difficult of Indian problems Paiticularly is this so with regard 
to the sub-division of land which w'hcn earned out on an excessive scale retards 
both the jirogress of the individual and of scientific agriculture It is now 
tolerated, so the Professor claims, because of the inertia of the system of the 
land tenure and the trammels of custom Once a higher standaid of com¬ 
fort had been established the forces, such as growth of population, which 
tended to lower it, would encounter strong opjiosition Rather than consent 
to a depreciation due to progressive deeliiie in their holdings of land, the 
enterprising members of the agncultural classes would look for openings 
in some other industry, thus relieving the pressure on the soil and encourag¬ 
ing the diversity of occupation which India so badly needs This, we think, 
must inevitably be the tendency of a system of credit based on self-help 
whieh aims at ameliorating the condition of the rural classes, and though 
It will take many years before the effects begin to be visible on an important 
scale, the co-6perative movement must be considered as one of the most 
powerful forces moving towards that end In the meantime, there are 
manv fields to be explored and many directions in which the cultivator has 
to be educated We need give only one example The Agricultural 
Department has already handed over to the cultivators several discoveries 
of first rate value of which American cotton may be taken as more or less 
typical But it has not yet taught the producers, nor has it the organisation 
to teach them the methods by which they may derive the fullest possible 
benefit from the successes of science It is a matter of common knowledge 
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that thib year, for mbtance, the middlemen in some of the Punjab colonies 
have gained more from the continuous inflation of prices than have the 
growers, and this for two mam reasons The latter havw little, if an>, 
knowledge of market fluctuations and they have had no business training 
in the marketing of produce It is for the Co-operative Department to 
devise me ms 1 )> which these deficiencies ma> be made good When they 
succeed the> will find the problem of cheap credit much simpler than it now 
IS Though the demand for short term accommodation may increase in 
order to enable farmers to hold up stocks, the nccessitj for long-term 
advances will steadily decline And it is the wide satisfaction of the latter 
want w'hich under present conditions presents so many difliculties, while if 
It IS not satisfied the relief of indebtedness must be a slow' process What 
Is wanted is not merely the provision of cheap credit by which old debts 
may be paid, but also the introduction of business methods b> which the 
debtors ina\, out of their increased returns, meet '>t least a considerable 
portion of their obligations —The Pwntcr 

Co-operation and Usury 

Ml S S Talraaki, writing in thg last number of the Horn hay 
Co-opemtivc Quarterly analyses the main remedies suggested b> various 
authorities for the mitigation of usury, as w'cll as the nature of indebtedness 
in rural parts and declares that the root of the evil of usury lies not so much 
in the cupiditj of the money-lenders as in the poverty of the borrowing class 
The three remedies suggested for usury «re 

fi) The fixing of a legal maximum rate ot interest recoverable 

(2) The determination of legal maximum amount of interest recover¬ 

able , for instance, the rule of Damdupai which is somewhat 
andogous to Justinian’s law of anatasismus 

(3) Empowering courts to go behind i contract with a mone>-lender, 

re-open a transaction, and reduce the rate of interest to what 
is thought to be equitable 

As regards the first there is the adverse opinion that a high rate of interest 
IS not in itself incompatible wnth fair dealing, that no limit of mterest can 
be prescribed for the widely different conditions under which loans are 
contracted, that if a maxim urn is fixed, interest will tend to nse towards 
that inaximimi, and that great ingenuity will be exercised in circumventing 
any rules The second remedy is vitiated by one result of its operation 
that would ensue, vtz , to force creditors to sue for their money earlier than 
under normal circumstances Government have eonsidered it expedient to 
confine the scope of the proposed usury law to the third remedy Mr 
Talmaki pioposes that the contemplated act nia> be made to serve as a 
valuable adjunct to the Co-operative Societies Act and suggests that the 
wording of the clauses of the bill be so modified as to enable Co-operative 



vSocieties to seek the help of the Courts for the settlement of the old debts 
of their members 

His remarks are summed up in the following passage — 

More restrictive legislation of the sort proposed will not mitigate the 
excesses of the money-lender to any appreciable extent, unless it is accom¬ 
panied by a constructive programme in the manner indicated above 
Bentham’s ^opinion that the attempt directly to suiipress usury will only 
increase the evil will find corroboration in everv country For mere 
prohibition under penalties will practically lead to an additional charge by 
indirect methods to cover the risk, though the levy of such additional charge 
might take a very subtle form Usury can siiecessfully be combated not 
so much by controlling the money-lenders’ method*' as by guiding and 
regulating the means of credit Though as an experiment the proposed 
law IS worth a trial, it ma> be hojied that Government will not rest content 
with this halting measure but adopt vigorous steps for the ripid extension 
and development not merely of co-operativc credit but also of co-operative 
production, distribution, uid sale, and for the establishment of pledge, 
hypothec and industnal banks— ill of which arc sure to go a long way towards 
improving the economic condition of the people, obviating thereby the 
chronic necessity or resorting to the usurer 


The Hon Dewan Bahadur P R ijagopala Chan, c t t, , jiresidcd at the 
sixth Madras Provincial Co-oper'tive Conference held it the Padiaiyappa 
Hall recently The president moved a resolution t<i the effect that the 
conference requested the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies to invite 
representatives from cential barks and other eo-opcrative bodies to attend a 
conference held from time to time with the assistant registrars He 
explained that the resolution did not mean that the representatives of 
co-opeiativo bodies should be always present at the deliberations that might 
take place between the registrar and his subordinates Tlie resolution 
aimed at bringing about a closer association between the rciireseiitatives of 
co-operators and officials of the co-operative department The representa¬ 
tives of co-operative bodies would, of course, be present at official confer¬ 
ences only by invitation of the registrar, who, the speaker was glad to hear, 
had already adopted the procedure suggested in the resolution The 
resolution was tlien put to the meeting and was carried It was also resolved 
that the conference was of opinion that in appointing arbitrators for deciding 
any disputes with the consent of the parties, the registrar be authonsed to 
do so after waiting for a reasonable period for such consent, and the rules 
of the local government be modified accordingly 


The Hon Mr P Rajagopala Chan, in bringing the proceedings to a 
close, delivered a spinted address He said that for the success of the 
co-operative movement in India it was absolutely necessary that there should 



be concerted action on the part of botli big and small societies The village 
society should act in union with the town association, which in its turn 
should look for guidance to the district societies aiid^ finally the apex or 
central bank should be looked up to as their head by all societies in the 
presidency No society, however small or however big, should resent 
advice, and the aim of every individual co-operator should be to promote 
the common eau'-t Tlie government started the co-operative movement 
solely with the view of helping the jicoplc The intentions of the govern¬ 
ment were to teach people thrift and self-help, and Indians must understand 
that it was not intended by goverumeiit to keep the movement in leading 
strings ior all time But so long as there was government control, workers 
Ill the field of co-operation, from which so much could be gained for India, 
should pull on smoothly with the registrar Another essential thing for the 
continued success of the movement was that nothing should be done to 
import politics into it Outside the movement, let Indians, if they so chose, 
keep wrangling over this iiid that, but once wuthin the four walls of a 
co-operative society. Brahmins and non-Brahmms should entirely forget 
their differences, real or imaginary, and work harmoniously together The 
importing of politics in the co-operative movement would at once spell 
disaster and both Br ilimins and non-Bralimins would rue it for all time 

— 'Commerce” CaUutta 


The Working of Stores 

By Mr S SatyamurIi ha hi High Com! VaLii, Madras 
[Reprinted from 'Wealth of India ^ Vccimbcr igij J 

The spint and aim of co-operative stores is that stated by Ruskm to 
have been expressed in the first commercial words of Venice, inscribed in 
one of its churches as early as the ninth ceiituiy “Around this Temple, 
let the merchant’s law be just , his weights true, and his contracts guile¬ 
less ’’ The methods which co-operative stores ought to pursue, whereby 
this law can be observed profitably to all concerned, are these They ought 
to share all profits eijuilably among all who buy and all who work for the 
stores Tlie store ought to be treated as a bank, where the savings of the 
members are to be saved, thus creating new capital for investment m 
co-operative manufactures 

I am a member of the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, Madras, 
perhaps the biggest stores in India, and have been connected with its 
management for some yeare The Society has 14 branches in different parts 
of Madras Its sales amount to about 6 lakhs a vear It has a paid-up 
capital eff nearly Rs 45,000 , its reserve fund stands at Rs 30,000, and its 
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common good fund at Rs 16,000 The number of members is nearly 3,000 
Some intimate acquaintance with the working of this society is my claim 
to speak on the working of stores 

In our stores, our aim has been to keep in mind the principles succinctly 
stated by Mr G J Holyoake, m his evidence before the Select Committee 
on Co-operative Stores of 1879 “We charge the market price for all goods, 
and thus never undersell the shopkeeper, nor tempt customers from his 
counter Our rule is to sell no food save the finest we can buy, and no 
article of manufacture, except the best made which we can procure Our 
ambition is that co-operation shall signify genuinenc«*s in food„ and honest 
workmanship in articles of use We take no fees , we give no coraniission , we 
accept no credit , and we permit no debt among our members We make 
profits by our methods of business , we buy largely in the wholesale markets , 
we make no debts , we have lillle book-keeping , our servants never stand 
idle , our stock is known to be good, and does not need to be exhibited to be 
suspiciously examined We build our stores, and save in rents We need 
no advertisements, and we spend no inonev in enticing custom Then we 
care for our members, we set ajiart a portion of the profits for their instruction, 
because >011 cannot mike eo-operators out of the ignorant ” 

I shall now state how far we have been able to carry out those principles 
111 prietice in the working of our stores \\c hive made it a uniform 
practice that the market-piiee is to be charged for all our goods It is in 
this direction that we make our largest profits Of course, there is i diffi¬ 
culty in working this, for the market-iirices of articles vary so rapidly m 
Madras But we employ an agent for the purpose of a'%eertaiiiing the market- 
prices of articles evcr\ day and reporting them at the Head Office by a certain 
hour in the day Then the Head Office posts to the various branches what 
are known as cards of alterations in prices da\ bv dav Though it is diffi¬ 
cult to work this, still our aim has been to slick to this principle as far as 
possible, for, we also fear being bought up bv eompc ting retail traders, if 
we sell at less than the market-rates We have 1 rule that goods shall not 
be sold to anv one unless he is a member But it is just possible that, with 
3,000 members, and with envious retailers around us, our goods may be 
bought by these retailers through some obliging member, unless we sell 
out at the market rates And this is a rule, which, I think, all co-operative 
stores ought to* observe 

Then we try our best to sell only pure and unadulterated goods So far 
as adulteration goes, our members have rightly the confidence that no 
adulteration will take place, after the goods have reached our stores 
Besides this, we also try to bu\ in places and from I'tersons, where we can 
be reasonably sure of fine and unadulterated gwids being supplied We 
have also what is called a “Testing Committee ” consisting of 10 to 12 of 
our members, whose duty it is to test and certify whether the articles are 
pure and unadulterated And all those who supply goods to us arc distinctly 
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told that their goods will be accepted only on being passed by the Testing 
Committee 

While ingratitude or prejudice onl> ean deny that articles sold by us 
have been on the whole purer and better than articles sold by traders, still 
>ou will be dravMiig loo roseate a picture of our society, if you imagine that 
we al\\ays sell the purest and the best articles On the other hand, we 
have frequent compl iints from members that our articles arc not good or 
pure \nd this tendenej to complain is rather eiieouraged by the manage¬ 
ment who li ive enacted a regulation that members may return goods, if 
thev are not satisfied with them, within 24 hours of the purehasc But the 
management desire that membeis must realise their duties as eo-operators 
and must not rest satisfied wnth having complained They must go further 
and learn and point out to the m iiiagcnicnt the reason for the impurity of 
the goods, 'ind where better and purer goods can be bought Thus, if all 
members reallv eo-operatc, great nnprovenient can be effected in the qualitj 
of our goods 

But tilt ide il cannot be reached until we have a network of producers’ 
CO operitivc societies throughout the country whose aim will be to suppl> 
pure goods at reasonable prices to co operative stores Thus it w ill be seen 
that the success of co-operative stores depends largeH on the success of 
producers’ co operative societies Then there will be a guarantee of puritv 
and absence of adulteration 

The next principle which we insist on m the working of our societies, 
and which all co operative stores must insist on, i- tha<- all transactions shall 
be cash transactions only and that no credit shall be allow'cd This has 
ldrgel> conduced to the success of our stores Por it means lha^our capital 
can be turned over very much more often than the capital of people W'ho 
allow credit Again, it diminishes the amount of botdc-keeping which will 
otherwise be necessary A logical corollary of tins principle is that, when 
we bin oui goods, we pay cash and never want credit even for a div The 
result has been that wholesale traders are quite willing to deal with us 
And this system of sales only for cash has been of great help to our mem¬ 
bers There is no doubt that having to pay cash limits the amount of 
purhises a man makes, and that if he were allowed credit, he will, in many 
eases, purchase more than he can afford, or in some cases, more than what 
hi reallv wants As Holyoake put it, “I remember Archdeacon Palev 
siving that he insisted ui)on his daughters going to market with the monev 
in their pockets, as he found nothing limited their imagination 111 purchasing 
like hiving to pay at the time ” 

Reference has already been made, in connection with the punty of 
goods sold by coeipcrative stores, to the need for producers’ societies being 
formed Apart from that it is obvious that, if stores arc to make profits, 
they ought to buy largely in the wholesale markets Our aim has been 
to do so And, in the case of certain articles of Urge consumption, e g , 



llice, Dal, Ghct, &t, wc do buv in the wholesale markets , But some¬ 
times the supply fails, and we are bound to have reeoursc to local traders, 
who do not sell goods to us at anything like favourable rates, for they look 
upon us as their rivals in business Apart, then, from the purity of goods, 
on mere pniieiiiles of business, eo-ojierative stores, before they can be 
successful,* must have purchasing agents, who will tour throughout the 
likely districts and tap the sources for the supply of goods 

Co-operation aims at the gradual abolition of the sharp distinctions be¬ 
tween emplovei and employed If co-operative stores are to be run on 
more efficient lines than ordinary retail shops, we must give an interest to 
our employees, m the successful working of the stores Otherwise, they 
will have no temptation to put forth their best in the service of the stores 
This has been secured m our society in two ways The first way is to give 
the employees, besides their pav, a bonus, calculated on the profits of the 
year The bonus is not verv large, but it is the beginning and it has had 
gratifying effects vSecondly we welcome our employees as members of our 
society, with the full frimhist Theoretical objections may be raised, on 
the ground that their dut\ and interest may eoufliet But our experience 
has shown that emplo\ees never abuse their position as members of the 
society 

Co operative stoics slum the modern methods of advertisement They 
seek to induce confidence in then members’ minds iii the purity of the goods 
they vend, and leave it to their judgment to bu> in the stoics or elsewhere 
And stores euinot .ifford to spend mone> in ulverliscmcnt or in shop- 
windows • But theie is a eorresjioncling ibligatiou on the part of the mem¬ 
bers also 1 am of opinion that every eo-operator must take a vow that he 
will buv onl> 111 the stoles, unless he is compelled to buy elsewhere I am 
not suggesting that you must go in for nnimrc or bad articles But, if 
every eo-operator will only do Ins duly b\ the society of which he is a mem¬ 
ber, no eo-ojicrative stores will sell anv but the purest and the best goods 

Again we do not look iijion the co-opcrilive stores as a mere business 
organisation, but as a socuty tor mutual improvement and help We have 
yearly set apart a portion of our jirofits, for what is called the Common 
Good Fund, which is intended for the common good of the niembeis The 
sum amounts to more than Rs 16,000 A jiortion of it is being spent on 
maintaining Reading Rooms 111 all our braiiehes We also maintain a Co¬ 
operative Library Wc eelebiate the Co-operators’ Dav every year when 
there is a social gathenng of all our members, and leetuics on co-operative 
subjects are delivered It is ijossible that in the near future, the Common 
Good Fimd may be used for opening a dispensary for the use of our 
members 

Our stores have been fairly successful in Madras, largely because our 
bills for articles sold, which arc given to each buyer, ensure honesty on 
the part of the servants who are sent to buy articles Again, there is no 
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fear of false vi eights and measures And the class which has most benehtted 
by our stores is the Middle Class It is however lamentably true that we 
have almost done nothing to help the really poor That is, a problem, with 
which I am not concerned in this paper But if co-operative stores are to 
justify their existence, they must take the poor on hand, and give them 
opportunities of leading better and happier lives than they are dojng now 
111 the w'orking of our stores, we have latterly found considerable 
difiicuU\ by the operation of the Government Order which prohibits 
Government servant from taking part in the management I do not wish 
to discuss the merits of the Order But I only wish to iioiiit out that 
Government seivants are not a caste bv themselves, and that it will be of 
immeasurable mutual benefit if tliev come into contact wnth the outside 
world. 111 cooperative societies and other sueh non-pohtieal orginisations 
And neither from the point of view of the Government, nor from that of the 
stores, can there be any fear of inefiiciencj' on the part of Government 
servants who take part in the management of stores and such organisations 
As G J Holyoake puts it neatly, “A man is capable of doing much of many 
things , w'lien a man can do more things th^^ii one, he will do any of them 
better than if he were able to do only one ” 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


1 Co-operative Fishing in Ireland 

(Exltaits flow an ariuk in 'lUUn Hiisiniw \ov igij) 

In September, iqiSi the Vriii Co-optrattve Fishing Society was 
organised bv the 1 \ O S it Kiliuurvei, a little village at the northern 

end of the island The ofliee uul headquarters of the society were esta¬ 
blished in a little tiiring store, vihith ha<l been built In the C D B This 
store W'as rented from the Boaid togethei with the eiinng apparatus for 
£,2 \s od pit vear 

The Socict\ staitcd b\ obtaining a loan of £150 in cash from the 
C D B , and another loin m the shape of stock consisting of salt and 
barrels to the value of /iso It w is further agreed by the members that 
no payment should be unde for fish until the cured fish had been sold, a 
period of about six w eeks from the date of starting, when the members 
would be paid for all the fish that thc\ had caught up-to-date The object 
of this precaution 11 \ measure was to enable the Societv to collect sufficient 
working capital to bu\ in a further stock of s ilt and barrels 

The conditions of membership ire briefly as follows — 

All applicants must pay an entrance fee of six pence and must hold 
at least one share in the Society The shares aie of O eich, and applicants 
must pay one shilling on joining -as a first contribution towards share 
capital The method adopted by this »Societv for the accumulation of share 
capital IS as unique as it is satisfactory, and can be best explained by 
quoting a portion of Rule 16, winch is the Rule dealing with shares 

“One shilling per share shall be paid on application and the balance by 
deductions of one shilling in the / from all payments made to the members 
on account of fish until the share shall be fully paid Thereafter, similar 
deductions shall continue to be made until the total amount so deducted 
provides a capital adequate to the needs of llic Society 

“These deductions shall be credited to the share account of each 
individual member as shares or in jiart payment of shares The Committee 
shall have power to decide what number of shares shall he held by a 
member in the Society’* 

Thus it will be seen that a member’s interest in the Society will 
automatically increase in proportion to his trade in the Society, and this is 
an jdeal state of affairs, which could be brought about in no better way 

The only other rule which seriously affects the working of the Society 
and its relationship with the members is Rule 6, the Binding Rule This 
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rule IS boiiicwliat similar to the Binding Rule which has been adopted by so 
many crtaincrieb, and is quoted below m full 

(1) The vSociely shill, during the continuance of the iishmg season, 
the period of which shall be determuicd b\ the' Committee, and subject 
to the exemptions hereinafter provided, accept from every member all fish 
supplied In him in which the Society deals, provide 1 that such fish is, m 
the opinion of the Socich *s curer, whose decision shall be final and binding, 
delivcitd in good condition and is suitable to be sold under the brand or 
brands authoiised for use b> the Society and is delivered at such tunes as 
ma\ be warranted b} market conditions and rendered possible by the 
customs of the trade after making provision for dl woiking expenses, 
interest on and reduction oi loan capitd, depreciation on property, 
the creation of an adequate re-ervt fund iiid such other charges as are 
incidental to the business of the vSocietv In case of ?nv default by the 
Society ill the aceeptance of fish it shall pa\ to cverv such member in 
respect of whom default has been made, as and foi iKiuidatctl damages and 
not b^ wa\ of penaltv the sum of one iiound sterling for each such default 

(2) On and after the date upon which the fsociet\ shall hiye commenced 
its business, of which date the Committee sh ill give notice, no member of the 
Socictj who shall have fish suitable for the inirposes of ihc fsociety to 
dispose of, shall, without the written consent of the Conimittcc, sell or 
otherwise dispose of such fish to am conipanv, society or person other than 
the JsocietN Any member coiniiiittmg a bleach of this rule shall jiay to 
the Societj^ as anel for liquidated damages and not by way of penaltv, the 
sum of one pound sterling for each such default 

(^) Provided alwavs that, instead of proceeding for damages as 
aforesaid the Committee may refuse to purchase in\ further fish from the 
offending member for such time as they may decide 

(4) The Society and its members respectively shall be temporarily 
absolved from the obligations imposed by this rule in the event, of cessation 
of work in the Socict\ , caused by accident, labour or trade disputes, or from 
any cause over which the Society and its members can exercise no contiol 

This means bneflv that the vSocietv and the individual member are 
both mutually bound the SocieU to buy all the fish whioh the member 
has for sale, and the iiicmlier to sell to the Socu tv all the fish he has taken 
It was under these conditions that the Society started to trade at Kilraurvey 
in September, iqii^, with too members and is curraghs, or native canoes 

The autumn mackerel fishing, which extends over a period from 
September to Januar>, is inshore fishing, and can easily be undertaken in 
the native curraghs The curraghs go out about tjiree miles from the shore 
and set their nets, each curragh carrying nets to a length of about 400 
yards These nets ire made up of 6 pieces, of fathoms length, joined 
together In the morning, if the catch js heav\ the curraghs majr have to 
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make more than one journey, bringing two or three pieces in at a time Itie 
crew of a curragh consists of the skipper and three men 

During the first season, that is from September, 1915, to January, 1916, 
only cured mackerel was shipped The reason for this being that Kilmurvey 
IS about five miles from Kilronan, where the steamer calls And in addition 
to this the«steamer does not run every dav 

In the spring of 1916, howeve'*, five larger boats, or "nobbles” as they 
are called locallv, joined the Society from Kilronan, and the headquart^ 
were moved to the pier at Kilronan, Kilmitrve> becoming a branch of the 
Society This was the first season m which siiniig mackerel fishing was 
seriously undertaken at Aran Before the formation of the Society the 
buyers gave very small prices, as there was not so miieh demand on the 
market for spring mackerel as for autmnn mstkerel But the Soaety, 
finding that it had been able to pay more than double the buyer’s prices 
for the Autumn mackerel considered that it would similarly be in a position 
to pay at least double for the spring mackerel 

The spring mackerel season -A.pnl, May and June—vanes from the 
Autumn season, in the different nature of the fishing As I have explained 
above, the autumn season is inshore fishing, and eaii be undertaken in the 
native canoes, whereas foi the spring season, which is deep sea fishing, 
"nobbles” are Used The “iiobbies” go out some miles from the shore, 
and return in the morning with their cateh 

Before the Socict\ was formed the prices paid to fishermen varied 
between 44 and h>s per long hundred, 126 mackerel The average prices 
paid to members bv the Society sinee the beginning weie —Autumn, 1915, 
I2S , Spring, igi6, Sv Autumn, iqi6, 17s to 22s , Spring, 1917, iSir, 
Autumn, 1Q17 (just coinraeiicmg), 17? Tii every cise, therefore, the pnees 
have been doubled, and some times even trebled 

The turnover during the first eight months was £760, and the expenses 
were £380, the largest items being barrels and silt, ;C224, wages, ;Ciio, 
freight, £27 The ratio of expenses to turnover is ver\ large 

A most ama/ing increase in the turnover has been made, the figures for 
the last eight months being—turnover, ;{;i4,ooo, expenses ;£4,7oo, repre¬ 
senting freight and commission, ;£2,8oo, wages, £450, packing, ;^r,ioo, 
ice, £350 

Although the ratio of expenses to turnover is still extremely high, that 
IS almost unavoidable in the fish trade, as wall be seen from the following 
figures —Boxes, returnable (but seldom returned), cost two years ago 2S 
each now 5s , barrels, non-rctumable, two \ears ago 44 2d each now gs 6d 
salt, two years ago 32? per ton, now 90s Crushed ice, in baskets weighing 
6 stone, used to be sold by the C D B at about 2s a basket Since the 
war the price was raised to 3s 6d and recently the Board have discontinued 
the practice of supplying ice to the West of Ireland, and the Society will 
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have to buy the ice from a firm m Dublin at per ton free on the pier at 
Aran 

The share capital of the Society has risen by Itajis and bounds At 
the start the subscribed share capital amounted to at the end of the first 
year this figure had risen to £27, and by the end of August, 1917, the 
amount was jCi 43 I'he last balance sheet also show's a very >>atisfactory 
reserve fund, which has been siiceessfullv accumulated under the provident 
guidance and fatherly care of the reverend ehamnan, coupled with the sound 
judgment and business efficiency of the manager 

The membership, which at the beginning was too, has nsen 111 two 
years to 184 Onlv is cunaghs were used b\ the members in September, 
1915. whereas now nearlv 40 curraghs and ii "Nobbies” four of which 
are motor-boats, art wcirkmg for the Societv The nuiubei of boats which 
are still outside is about five cumglis and a couple of “nobbies” one of 
which IS owned b> a London firm 

To cope with the rapid growth of its trade the Society has been 
gradually acquiring more accommodation l‘wo or three large stores arc 
now rented from the C D B in addition to“ some smaller stores on the pier 
A large and commodious store has rceentU bteii pnrehastd from the Board 
in fee simple for £50 Tins store will be repaired and fitted up as a curing 
Station, and will be utilised as such in inclement weaMier At jiresent 
fish are cured in an open \ard by the shore, and after a heavy catch the 
curers may have to work all night exposed to the w’lnd and ram This new' 
curing station will be the greatest boon to the viorkcrs , 

The remarkable success of this Societv ma\ be attributed to three 
causes—brilliant leadership, eapable manigcment, md a strict cnfoicement 
of the Binding Rule 

2 Conference of Co-operative Instructors at Moscow 

\ conference of Tnstiuctors on Co-opention, attended bv stime 300 
practical workers from all parts of Russia, w' is held in Moscow' 111 May last, 
this being the third eonference of its kind, but the first one under the 
conditions of political freedom 

The work of “Instructors on Co-operation” is of the higlicst importance 
for the progress of the movement in Russia, and it covers practically the 
whole field of co-operative initiative, propaganda, and organisation Gene¬ 
rally speaking, every leader of Co-operation, every writer on co-operative 
subjects, every active worker of the movement is an instructor, a teacher, 

« propagandist But usuallv the name is applied to a body of persons— 
from the rank and file of which the leaders, w nters and workers have been 
»-ecruited and have emerged—employed by the larger co-operative organisa¬ 
tions and unions for work of nropaganda, instruction, and practical assist¬ 
ance It IS they who bring the ideas of Co-operation to the masses m the 



villages and towns, who assist and frequently initiate the birth and organisa¬ 
tion of new societies, who guide the peasants through the labyrinth of legal 
procedure—and, up till lately, obstruction—connected with the formation 
of new societies, who draw up the articles of association, instruct the newly- 
clected members of the boards in the management of the affairs of their 
societies, t^ whom the village societies turn for advice and council, and 
who perform a hundred and one other functions and duties 

The proposals onginated partly owing to the new status of Co-operation 
created bv the new Co-operative L,av\ and the preceding abolition of the 
small credit inspectorship, which h ul previousK supervised the work of the 
credit unions It was felt that soinetlnng must be created to take its place, 
and while some speakers advocited the foimation of special unions, others 
held that the funetions of audit md supervision must be transferred to 
bodies of instructors A resolution einbodMiig these views on the duties 
and functions of the nistrnctois as far as credit unions arc concerned was 
passed —Fhc Russian Co operator 



THE AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZAIION SOaElY IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


[From the International Revien of Agricultural hconomta. May 1917 } 

The Agricultural Organizatiou hocietv was. founded in 1901 for the 
purpose of advancing co-opcration among English and Welsh farmers 
Its work IS of a twoftild character 

^i) It IS a propagandist body—as such it seeks to spread the co¬ 
operative principle and helps in the formation of new societies 

(3) It IS an organizing bod> and as such advises and helps the 
societies already formed 

The co-operative societies with which it concerns itself may have one 
or more of the following objects 

(1) llicy may buy for their members manures, seeds, feeding stuflfs, 

implements and other articles, securing their purity and obtain¬ 
ing wholesale terms from ♦^he manufacturers, importers or 
wholesale merchants 

(2) They may help to market produce — 

(a) by organizing the milk supply on a co-operative basis, thus 

eliminating the middle men’s profits which lower the 
price to the producer and raise it to the consumers , 

(b) by establishing co-operative buttei and cheese factones in 

suitable districts , 

(c) by establishing co-operative depots for the collection of eggs , 

(d) by grading and packing fruit in order to place it on the 

market in a fresh and atti active condition , 

(e) by organizing the proper classing and packing of wool, thus 

securing a better pnee in the market for sheep breeders , 
if) by organizing co-operative markets and by breaking down 
the rings formed against the producer , 

(g) by organizing the consignment of goods in bulk and arranging 
terms with railway companies and earners, thus reduang 
the costs of transport 

(3) They may hire or buy pedigree stallions, bulls or boars, for the 

use of their members at reasonable fees 

(4) They may arrange for all kinds of agncultural insurance 

(5) They may acquire land and let it to their members m small hold¬ 

ings and allotments 

(6) They may establish agncultural credit societies 



Co-optrati\c vSocictic') having tliLSt objectb become affiliated to the 
Agfncultural Organi/ation Society on applying for membership and on pay¬ 
ing a small subscription Tlit> continue to be entirely self-supporting and 
self-govei ned but affiliation brings them many benefits It enables them to 
receive cojiies of model rules it their time of fonnation, to be advised in 
matters of polic>, to be helped with their book-keeping, and to be assisted in 
their negotiations with froveinmeiit Departments, railway companies and 
others The iffihited societies may avail themselves without payment of 
the services of the cxpti ts on the staff of the agricultural organization society, 
whose speci il kiiowdedge eoveis such subjects as dairy farming, eggs, and 
poultrv, wool, small holdings and allotments, accounts and the rules of co¬ 
operative societies hinally, all of them profit by the fact that the parent 
socictv eo-ordinates them 

The parent soeicty itself does no trade and makes no profit For many 
vears it was siipportc 1 eiitireh b\ voluntary contributions, but it now^ also 
receives gr ints from the Development Puiul in aid of its woik for the general 
development of igrieultui il co-o]ieration, and from the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture md Fishciies in aid ot its i>iomotiou ol co-operation in connection with 
small holdings md illotmeiits 

As regards its org uii/ation the society lias offices in \\ estniimster 
md cinjilovs a geiierd setretarv Its affairs are managed bv thirty-two 
governors w'ho include three nominees of the Board of Agriculture, and 
two each of the cxnmty councils association and Co-operative Union 
Seventeen further governors aie elected b> the affiliated socities and of this 
number (Jiie fourth retire each year in alphabetical rotation The society 
divides Its local work among eight branches which cover all England and 
Wales, having their respective offices at York, Preston, Derby, Tonbridge, 
Salisburv, llvmouth, Bangor and Brecon 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


(IVc do not hold ourselves respomthle for ike optntons of our correspondents ] 

The need of a Local Agency for Rural Co-operative Societies 

To Thl Ediiok 

1 ht Bengal Co-operative Journal 


Sir, 

The first Indidii Co-operative Act was passed in 1904, and m Bengal, 
the movcmctil has been before the public for quite i do/cn >ears The 
Government Ue]3artiiieut of Co-operation has done a lot of good work, but 
in view of the futuie expansion of the inoveiucnt, lately foreshadowed by 
His hxeellenc\ the Crovernor, we believe that the time has now come when 
we ought senoush to consider whether we have been following the right 
path of progress le ulii'g to ultimate suec„}S>, or whether we may not have 
drifted into dulnons b>-ways 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Mysore latelv made an enquiry 
as to how fir the movement had benefited the agricultural population of 
his province, and has arrived at the rather disappointing conclusions — 

(1) “That indebtedness has rein lined practically stationary and 
(71) that the members of Co-operative Societies aie indebted to a greater 
extent to the sowears th in to the societ> ” 

We are ifraid that the case of Bengal wall also present the same dis¬ 
appointing feature, but let 11s hope that some irdcnt co-operator with 
opportunities of getting together the statistics of the movement, will make 
a sifting cnquirv into the matter, and give us his own conclusions 

In the meantime, we have latch had occasion, in our own humble and 
limited wa\, to go about some village societns , and some aspects of these 
latter have struck us so forcibly that we cannot rest content without placing 
them before the co-operative public for their serious consideration 

A study of the village co-operative society, as it is at present constituted, 
leaves a very unsatisfactory answer to the following questions — 

(i) Have the members learnt anjthing of co-operation and have they 
any real facilities for to-operative education ^ 

{2) Can the village sccretarv be expected to keep the books of the 
society as they ought to be kept> 

(3) Have the members benefited by joining the society and can the 
society flourish as at present constituted ? 

We shall take up these questions one by one, in order to see how we 
stand at prcsait, as well as to devise some means of improvement 
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The Central Bank, to which the societies are affiliated, is primarily 
responsible for their co-operative education The Honorary Organiser and 
the Co-operative Department have also their duties in this respect, but un¬ 
fortunately none of these agencies have been able to devote much time and 
energy m this most important work The Central Bank’s representative— 
the supervisor, thanks his stars, if he can just finish his customary inspection 
of the societies twice a year , the organiser, an honoraiy officer, is content 
with merely organising the society , as to its further development, he has 
neither the time nor the desiie to do much As for the officers of the 
Department,—Auditors and Circle Inspectors,—their routine work hardly 
leaves them much tune for this purpose And yet,—co-operative training 
IS the most important work of the movement, and on it depends the whole 
success of the scheme 

It IS not in> intention to blame any of these parties but I am afraid, 
the whole system itself is at fault The gulf between the Central Bank and 
village society is much too wide to admit of a closer touch and better co¬ 
operation between them It is not only desirable but necessary that we 
should h ive a sort of local agency to bring them nearer together and at the 
same tune to have o]iportunities of helping in the co-operative training of 
the villagers We shall discuss the constitution and ‘•cope of work of such 
an agenev in a subsequent paragraph 

To take up the second question, vxz that of book-keeping in village 
societies, here we come across a problem of a more serious nature A rural 
st)cietv has to keep the followang books — 

• 1 Register of members 

2 Register of ])ropert\ and debts of members 

^ Cash Book 

4 L,oan-ledger 

5 Deposit-ledger 

6 Minute Book 

7 & 8 Receipts and Pass Books 

Education in this countia is still at such i low ebb that it is futile to 
expect to find a village secretary able enough to keep these books as they 
ought to be kept Fverv society has, of course, been keeping its books for 
(piite a numbdr of vears But it is a sad sight to see nian\ a rural secretary 
scrawling his wearisome wav (jierhaps at the dictation of some kind super¬ 
visor) through the various ledger and pass books Some scciet ics have 
no doubt been trained, some have been fortunate enough to obtain ertifieates 
of proficiency, but alas, the Inspecting officer Iwiows the laborin - task he 
has to go through at cverv inspection time In Shukchail area, mder the 
Comilla Central Bank, the Secretaries of some rural societies have been wase 
enough to realise their incompetency, and have sought the seuaces of 
a village pundit to wnte up their books In some societies, we have found 
the books wntten up bv the supervisor himself In dismissing a suit brought 
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by the Betgaon G M Society, the trying Munsiff lately made s>ome strong 
remarks against the way the books of that societ> had been kept, and we 
can hardly blame the Munsiff for his strictures 

The average village secretary is well enough in his own way, but to 
expect him to keep a record of all the transactions of his society, to keep 
constant watch over the various ktsts, and over the hmitations of the many 
bonds, and to work out the interest calculations, is more than his capacity 
would allow 

Many a hasty co-operator has suggested the reduction of the number of 
books, but an examination of the list will convince even a casual observer 
that the number has already been brought down to the irreducible minimum, 
and not one of them can safelv be dispensed with “Ml these book'f must 
be kept, and kept in a business-like manner The village secretary has 
been found incompetent, and it is necessan thit ue should find somebody 
else to do this work more efficieiitlv The locil agenev, tint we have 
spoken of in connection with the question of co operitive training, can very 
well take up the work, as we hope to show, when we eonu to the discussion 
of the scope of this agency 

The third question, about the benefit derived bv members from their 
connection with the co-operative movement, and whether the present 
arrangement can lead to success, is rathei i comprehensive one Wc have 
shown above, that the present arrangement is faultx, and cannot safelv 
continue The opinion of the Mvsorc Registrar ipioted at the beginning of 
this article, may be applied to the case of nearl\ all the societies we have 
come acniss The Mysore Registrar goes on to rema’'k that the reason whv 
the members of the societies are still indebted to Sovxears, "is iirobabh 
because the latter give a longer time for npaxiiunt, nid ire iimre accom¬ 
modating than the Society can be" In Bengal also, we have met wnth the 
same difficulty The Central Bank is in the habit of advancing money to 
societies on pro-notes, and generally fixes \ three \ears’ ktsi irrespective 
of the purpose of the loan This rigid rule often brings tn its wake those 
two bugbears of many a hardworking Central Bank, ovirdui instalments 
and paper transactions It is a common complaint that members are some¬ 
times compelled to go to outside Mahajans even after thev have loined the 
Societies This is not only because the Mahajan is more leeonimodating 
than the Society, but he is quicker to respond than the Central B ink When 
a member is urgently in need of money, he applies to Ins Psnehayet, who 
in their tuni apply to the Central Bank, which again deputes its overworked 
supervisor to make a local* enquiry, and b> the time the supervisor’s report 
is received and the Directors of the Central Bank meet together to discuss 
the loan the poor member has been sick of the "red t ipe’’ism and has 
resorted to the Mahajan We want a hve agenev, m agenev that will be 
quick enough to negotiate the Society’s business with the Central Bank 
without undue delay 
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In whatever way we ma> look at the matter, it is obvious that we must 
have an agenev—a sort of tonnccting link between the Central Bank and 
the rural soacty At the seventh Lo-operativt Conference of Bengal, H E 
Lord Camnchatl said —“Another point to which I would like to refer, 
though only lu a word, is the provision in the most reliable and satisfactory 
way you can, of a link between the Central Bank and the village society ** 
There is no doubt that the link is necessary, but the difficulty is about the 
shape it ought to have Some people have thought of introducing the 
Burma sjstem of guaranteeing and supervisional Unions, but unfortunately 
Bengal is not Burma There are 13 Unions in Bengal, but to quote the 
opinion of the Registrar of Co-oi)trative Societies, “the> have been exceed¬ 
ingly unsatisfactor> The sjurit of co-opcration bewetn neighbouring 

societies is on the whole absolutelv wanting and there is a gieat dearth of 
suitable men to run the work of the Unions ’’ W'^c cannot wonder at these 
facts, because the state of education in Bengal is much worse than that in 
Burma The Hon’ble J,alubhai Samaldas 111 his presidential address at 
the Broach District Co-o]ierative Conference said — “Wt cannot ifford to 
leave the progress of the movement to ‘Tmitation’ as the Burma Registrar 
sajs IS being done m his province, where a larger proportion of the 
population IS liUrati “ 

vSupervisional Unions have failed in Bengal, and were bound to fail with 
honorary officers Public life is still at such a low ebb in our villages that 
we cannot exfieet to find honorary workers there The present duties of 
the Unions are, moreover, far too vague for any practical result 

It is fiecessarv to have an mtcnnediate agenev , whether we call it a 
Union or bv any other name, is not of much importance, but it will have to 
be organised on a diJTcreiit basis, with well-defined duties, and a whole-time 
paid officer at its helm 

Ill the held of co-operation, thcones are plentiful enough, but my 
experieiiee is much too limited to give me the boldness of propounding a 
new theory I have merely thought out a scheme, which seems to promise 
some success, and I submit it here for the consideration of the expert 
co-operators of our province I am conscious that it is not possible to give 
all the details of the scheme in a short niaga/me article like this, but if the 
general scheme finds favour with the co-operative public, it will be easy 
enough to work out all the details 

Thf Village Society 

Tht village society would be constituted as at present, but with this 
difference, that the secretary would only be required to write three books 
instead of the eight that he has to keep now He would record the 
decisions of the general and punchayet meetings of his society m the 
(1) Minute Book, and would write out, («) the Receipt Book for all moneys 
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received by him , ht would also keep (ni) a general cash book, only entering 
the broad items of itccipts and payments The c ish wguld be in the custody 
of the chairman as it present All the other books of the soeiety would be 
in charge of a uhole-time paid ofliter, whom may, for want of a better 
term, call the “local overseer of societies” 

I'uE kocM 0\I:llsF^R \M> iiiF Union 

Tills officer, the local overseer, would be in charge of a dozen societies 
in the same area and in close proxiniit> of one inothei These latter would 
be grouped together to form an agenev, which m'i\ be called the “union”, 
and at its helm would be placed the ovcrseci, who might also be the 
secretar\ of the union He would be i whole time officer on Rs 20 per 
month, of which the societies might pav Rs 10, the balance being paid by 
the Government Twelve leprcsent itives, one from each society would 
form an advisory Bo ird to help the o\ (r cci in his work The Central 
Bank’s buicrvisoi would be sn ex-offiei > member of this board The 
members of the Boird would elect a ehainii'in from amongst themselves 
The duties of the local overseer would be, 

(t) lo be in charge of the Union office 

(n) To write all the books ^except the three mentiontd above) of the 
societies in his Union 

(m) To see that the decisions of the general and the Punchayet 
meetings of his societies may be given effect to without much 
delay 

{tv) To facilitate the transactions between the Central Bffik and the 
Societies, and to be present at tlic distribution of the loans 
('ll) To take up the work of preaching the principles of co-operation 
among the villagers 

(ti) To help in the realisation of due kists from members of societies 
In short, he would be the local agent for all that stands for co-operation , 
living in the midst of the villages, he, w'lth his Advisory Board, would be 
the guide and friend of the poor villagers His work w'ould be supervised 
b\ the Circle Ins])ector and the Central Biiik Secretar\, and his office would 
be the connecting link helping to bring the Central Bank into closer touch 
with the village soeiety 

The question naturally arises as to whether we can find suitable men 
on Rs 20 per month In some Central Banks, there is already a system of 

N B —When societies waul loins from the Central Bank the latter has to depend on 
the report of the supervisor asi to the advisability of ibsuing the loan As the 
suptivisor will he a member of the Union, and as "^he overseer will be m the 
elosest toueb with the soeieties in his irca, his report supported by that of 
the supervisor, will much facilitate the issue of loans from the Central Bank, 
and the villaf,er-:. will not be unduly hampered in their urgent need as pt 
present 
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having a local officer, called the ‘‘examiner’*, who checks the work of the 
societies in his particular area In Comilla, the scheme has worked toler¬ 
ably well up to a certain limit, and would certainly have worked better had 
It been possible to get bettei men on Rs lo, that the examiner gets Ten 
Rupees is certainly too little, but it will not be impossible to get suitable 
local oversoers on Rs 20 per month, with prospects of a future sui>ervisor- 
ship for specially good work In our village JM K Schools, good school¬ 
masters are always available on Rs 20 per mouth 

The question of hnaiice is also an important one, and should be given 
due consideration The Union must have an office at a convenient place 
within easy reach of all the societies in the grouj) The question of site 
cannot present much difficulty, as the chairman of any village society would 
be glad enough to aeeommodite the Union office on his land A house may 
be built at a cost Rs 300, and this sum may be paid once for all, fiom the 
profits of the vill ige soeietics Taking the working capital of a rural 
soeiet> to be Rs 1,500, the annual iirofits would work out at about Rs 60 
The pi of its ot all the 12 societies taken together would be about Rs 720 
It IS not too much to pay Rs 300 out of this sum onee for all to build the 
office of the Union The villagers may be expected to take an abiding 
interest in the office, winch would be built out of their profits 

As lor the pay ot the local overseer, the 12 village societies in the group 
may easily pay Rs 10 per month Tlie socieiles under the Comilla Central 
Bank are already pa>iug the “examiner” m their own area The local 
overseer wall supplant the exaininei, and hence there would not be any 
difficulty about ten Rupees of his pay As regards the other ten Rupees, 
the Government may be appio idled for its payment The Government has 
rightly been spending a lot of money 011 the Co-operative Department and 
H E lyord Ronaldshay has also promised an increase of cadre 111 the higher 
posts of this department But the petty local officers, who are the main¬ 
stay of the movement, art in danger ol being left out in the cold , we ought 
to remember that unless tlie foundation is made sound, the wffiole structure 
may topple down at any moment It would, therefore, not be too much to 
ask the Government to sanction at least half the pay of the local overseers, 
specially 111 view of the fact that it is they who will materially help in 
strengthening the foundation of the whole co-operative structure 

This, then, is, in short, the scheme of reform which seems to promise 
some success for the co-operative movement 1 may be too optimistic, but 
I feel certain that in this union, with its local overseer, there are great 
potentialities of advancing the cause of the poor villager Not only in 
co-operation, but in agriculture also, can the overseer do a lot of useful 
work Last year, the local “examiners” did good work m popularising the 
Indrasail paddy, Kakia Bombai jute, and Darjeeling potato seeds The 
overseer may be appointed the local agent of the agricultural department. 
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aod as such, may get an establishment allowance from that depaftment for 
the upkeep of his office 

The present svstem is much too decentralised The village society has 
been burdened uith a variety of work, which it is evidently unable to 
perform As long as the mass of the people remain uneducated, we must 
depend on a local officer, living in the midst of the villagers, ^mong their 
homes and surroundings, to help the cause of their economic and agricultural 
improvement The \illage co-opcrative society cannot flounsh as an 
independent unit B\ themselves, the villagers will ever remain distant, 
and far out of the reach of all our best efforts 


Yours etc 
1 B Duti 
6-3-18 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


In one of the recent issues of fht Intcrnaltonal Co-operative Bulletin 
the question of a special co-operative nomenclature is discussed It is 
suggested that we should discard the terms of capitalistic business '^Surplus 
saving IS tile thing in co-operative language which corresponds to profits 
in capitalistic language Savings-rtium, Saving^-return payments are the 
things 111 co-operalive language which correspond to dividend in capitalistic 
language “Had co-operators alwavs used these terms, it would have been 
difficult for (Governments to have pounced upon their savings and taxed 
them as dividends “ 


From another issue of the Bulletin we learn that “the co-operative 
movement is more strongly developed in Denmark than in any other country, 
except England “ The strength of the Danish Co-operative movement lies 
not only in the number ol societies, but m their rich variety Thus there 
are Agricultural Purchase and Distributive Societies including Manure and 
Seeds Supply Societies, Dairv Societies, Coal Purchase Societies, Co-opera¬ 
tive Export Societies, Co-oiierativ't Butchencs, etc Besides these there are 
co-operative insurance societies, credit societies, sanatoria, building and 
garden city societies, bakeries, eketncity supply societies, cattle breeding 
societies, auditing societies, etc India may very well take l^er co-operative 
lessons from distant Denmark 


I'he International Revieia of Agnculiuial hconomtes for August 1917 
gives a most interesting account of Fanners’ Co-operative Elevators m 
Minnesota which handled m one vc ir ovei 43 million bushels of grain 
India is a large exporter of crams and she ought to have many of these 
co-operative elevators especially at K ir ichi ind other gram exporting ports 


Another issue of the International Revteie gives interesting information 
regardmg co-ojierative societies for the cultivation of abandoned land and 
the reconstruction of destroyed villages The application of co-operation 
to the reconstruction of the /ones devastated bv the war is already being 
attempted in France Such a societv groups individual efforts and resources 
with a view to restonng the buildings injured or destroyed by the war 
Thus it ensures a greater economy in expenditure and the better utilization 
of the funds destined by the members for this building The soaety 
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provides for ill jjossiblc ttchnical, liygienic and •Esthetic improvements, and 
by grouping the necessary funds gives a better guarantee to contractors 
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HIS EXCELLENCY 

THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 

TO 

BENGAL CO-OPERATORS 


Sir 


GC)\EK\\n\i umisi, 
D VKM 111\< 

Jimt. 7^J S 


/ ivnii to ofjir volt my siiut u good "iisJus foi tin \U(i( 
ot till iiiio Journal, lohuh is bung piihli\htd iindit t(t, < •> 

of tin Ihngal Co-opt ralin OrgumzatioiL Soiul\ 

1 In publuatwn is om h hn h should huit a » of ihihuusl 
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tin ziHirld as the indiptndtnt mouthpnet of tin to-optiathi 
moz't ment As suth it will he of tht utmost vahn U> offnial and 
non-offuial alike, and should prozr to be a potoii insiiunnnt for 
fill tin i ing the succtss of the t o-optratiz e piinttpU Ptrhaps 1 
may add that while (roziernmcnt dt sire to exernst no control of 
any kind over the piihlu ation, they do dtsiri to assist lozeards its 
sucicss, and, uith this object in zuzje, propose for the prestni to 
rontribuli a sum sufjit tent to con t the tost of its produt turn 


Yours faithfully, 

* (Sd ) RoNALD'^iHAV 

Put Editor, 

Bci^^nl, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Bengal co-opeidtors—spccidlly the members of the Bengal 
Co operative Organization Society—are profoundly grateful to 
His Excellency Loi d Ronaldshay for his kind condescension in 
sending to them the heartening message of sympathy and good¬ 
will From the very beginning of his rule His Excellency has 
evinced the keenest interest in the sound development of the 
co-operative movement in this Presidency and its practical out¬ 
come IS to be found in the handsome grant which His Excellency’s 
Government have been pleased to confer on tJie infant B C O 
Society to enable it to bring out the English and Bengali 
co-operativt journals It shall be our earnest endeavour to make 
ourselves worthy of this confidence, and we hope His Excellency’s 
kind appreciation of the aims and objects of the B C 0 Society 
will draw nesv workers in the field to spread the co-operative faith 
and make new conveits to the gospel of co-operation 


With this number our Journal enters^ on the fourth year of 
its existence The public appreciation with which it has been so 
long fa\oured has encouraged it to enlarge the scope of its 
activities and therewith to appear under the new title of the 















Bengal, Bihar and Omsa Co-operative Journal It is to be 
hoped that in this new form it will continue to enjoy the former 
measure of support of co-operators in these two provinces We 
have to thank our many contributors and sympathisers and we 
trust that in the year before us we shall derive the same support 
from them as they have been pleased to extend hitherto It 
would be a long and superfluous task to enumerate the ‘names of 
all who ha\ e co-operated for the working and development of this 
journal but if we single out any name it must be that of Mr Abdy 
Collins, late Registrar of Bihar and Orissa, who has done his 
best to make the journal worthy of its new name and wider 
territorial claims 


Hitherto the Journal’s fortunes have been guided by Mi 
J M Mitra and Mr J T Donovan and no small measure of 
the success it has so far achieved is due to their zeal and capacity 
It is to be hoped that although they arc no longer directly connected 
with the Journal their wide experience and valuable advice will 
always be available for our help and guidance There can, of 
course, be no doubt that the enthusiastic interest of the late Editor 
will still assist us—the more so as he is the Vice-President of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society which has just taken 
over this Journal to serve henceforth as its mouthpiece 


Conference after conference has passed resolutions in favour 
of starting a journal of co-operation in Bengali, but hitherto 
many difficulties, especially financial, stood in the way of carrying 
out these proposals But with the handsome grant which the 
Government of Bengal have been pleased to make to the B C O 
Society it IS now possible, simultaneously with the present 
number of this journal, to bring out a Bengali co-operative monthly 
— ”Bhandar** —edited,by Mr Tarakchandra Ray, Joint Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Bengal Such primary societies as get 
affiliated to the B C O Society will entitle themselves to get 
the Bengali Journal free and the Central Banks are earnestly 
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requested to induce their affiliated societies to join the B C O 
Society 


It was the opinion of the philosopher Comte that all social 
sciences were linked together inextricably and that it was hardly 
possible to erect a separate science of Economics apart from that of 
Politics That view w is of course untenable in that exaggerated 
shape and yet there was much truth in it To take an example, 
the co-operative movement—an economic movement in the main— 
has a close connection with the problem of local self-government 
Co-operation has a diiect tendency to increase the wealth and to 
redeem the debts of the rural population, but it has also a great 
indirect influence in breithiiig new life into the village communal 
system On the other hind any increase in the vitality of the 
communal svstem must react in improving the prospects of 
co-operation The politic il and the economic life of any com¬ 
munity must DC closely linked together From this point of 
view the Bengal Vdlage Self-Government Bill of 1918 must 
prove to be of predominant interest to the co-operator Indeed, 
to the co-oper itor many of the statements made 111 the admirable 
speech of Sir S P Sinha in introducing the Bill must strike as 
so many exhortations to co operation The dicta as to the neces¬ 
sity of co-operation between the Government and the people, the 
avowed necessity of building up the projected system of self- 
government from the bottom by the creation of village authorities, 
the proposal to make the villager a vital link in our system of 
government—these are pronouncements which will go direct to 
the heart of the enthusiastic co-operator, for there are the very 
axioms and postulates of any true system of co-operation 


The co-operator might well proceed to look more closely at 
some of the reforms projected, from his own point of view From 
time immemorial the panchayets have supervised the functions of 
the village watch and ward The highest authorities, from the 
days of Lord Hastings to those of the authors of the Chaukidan 
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Act of 1870 lia\c continued to affirm this principle, and now it is 
attempted go bick to these earlier traditions of India by the 
effecting of an inialgamation or combin ition of the Panchayet 
and the Union Committee There were some who contended 
that the dual contiol over the < hauktdar has failed in Bengal, and 
that it was only i question of time before these thauktdars were 
department ili/ed, but, at last, it has been decided, ind, we 
believe wisely, not to w^eakeii the tie betw^eeii the rural police and 
the coninmnity whom they serve but rather to strengthen thi 
communal power tn this dircctwn and to enlist the co-oper ition of 
the eommunit}, in the preseriation of the public peace 


As in the case of the village watch and ward, so also in the 
matter of the exeicise of municipal functions in rural areas, the 
co-operatioii of the village community is required and has been 
enlisted by the Bill Flere the villigers arc invited to co-ojierate 
with the Sanitaiy Commissioner and his department The 
village IS also to partieipate laigcly 111 the administration of 
justice, and the decision has been taken to revue the village 
courts of olden days The Decentrali/ation Commission and 
the Government of India have already contemplated a system of 
village courts similar to those which have been created under 
special enactments in Madras, the United Proviiiees and the 
Punjab “The primary object of these village courts,” says the 
Bengal District Administration Committee, “is not to afford relief 
to the regular tribunals They were partly designed to give 
petty litigants the opportunity, if they wished to avail themselves 
of it, of settling their disputes by a simple and inexpensive 
pnxredure near then homes, hut their mam purpose was educa¬ 
tive, to develop the sense of communal responsibility within the 
Union, and to teaeh the people to manage the affairs of their own 
villages ” The ideal is one of high and developing co-operative 
educ ition There is another direction 111 which the new local 
self-go\ ernraent is destined to come into contact with and to 
forw^ard the co-operative movement As has been well and 
correctly observed, “the existence of such Circle Boards in the 
interior of the district, each representing an area considerably 
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smaller than the subdivision^ should be of great use in directions 
other than that of local self-goverjiment, as, for example, in 
relieving distress in times of flood or famine, iw helping on 
SLhemei> in connei Lion with the co-operative movement and the 
development of agricultural demonstration Both the aims pro¬ 
posed bj^ the Bill and the machinery for iccomplishnig them are 
in complete accord with the theory .ind practice of co-operation 
This IS no matter for surpii'^e, foi the world is moving towards 
that economic and politic il solidarity which is the one aim of all 
forms of co-operation 


In co-opeiation as in othei subjects, there is nothing so 
fruitful as comparative stuay From this point of Mew we 
welcome Mr Cihcrt’s hrst eontribiition to our journal Mr 
Cahert’s paper on “Ruril Credit in Saskatchewan” which 
appeals in the present number of oui Journal draws attention to 
Canada^s rapid progress in co-operition It also indicates how 
the development of rural ciedit and f irm moitgage credit in their 
various forms depends on the economic en\ iroamcnt of a country 
In the older provinces of Quebec and Ontario the population is 
more dense, stable and familiar with co-operative principles, 
\/hile the farms aie small As a consequence the “peoples* 
banks” have been already successful in those regions In other 
parts of Canada the large far ns predominate, the population is 
sparse, and the life of the farmer is isolated Hence the appli¬ 
cation of any ready-made European co-operative credit system 
is difficult and attempts made to adapt either the Raiffeisen 
personal cedit system or the Landschaft mortgage credit plan 
were not easily successful As Mr Morman, a high authority 
on co-operation, observes, “there is nothing magical in the word 
‘co-operation’ toward establishing a workable rural credit system 
where farmers are unable or unwilling to organize ” This means 
that certain parts of Canada are in a transitional economic phase 
where the farm-mortgage credit has had to be introduced in 
advance of peoples’ banks But although such is the case in 
parts of Canada, this does not imply that on the whole Canada 
has not progressed in co-operation We, in India, have started at 
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the other end, and, yet, if our agriculture become capitalised 
largely, if there is a tendency to increase the size of our farmers 
and if our 1 uidholdcrs take to cultivating their estates as single 
units there uill be great need for the development of a system of 
farm-mortgage credit in India 


Should such a deielopment occur in India there would be 
much that is instructive in the Saskatchewan farm mortgage 
legislation or rather in that larger scheme for the organization of 
rural mortgage-credit in Manitobi, Saskatchewan and Alberta of 
which the project described by Mr Calvert forms only one part 
It does not merely reproduce the \arious systems of mortgage 
loans followed in other countries, but adapts and modifies them 
to Canadian conditions For instance, the Canadian scheme 
follows in the m un the methods of the German Landschafteu, but 
it differs from them in its provisions for gov^ernment aid and 
supervision as well as in other respects The Chairman or 
Commissioner of the board of management will be a permanent 
official India can witness how much its co-operative system has 
gained by such government supervision It is always wnse to 
supplement the official president by i non-official board as in 
Canada To come to other features of the Canadian scheme, 
money will be lent only for the purchase and improvement of 
land, for the purchase of livestock and for the liquidation of suck 
existing debts as are approved by the board There is also an 
element of collective liability, since each member of a group is 
liable to the extent of 50 per cent of his own loan towards the 
indebtedness of a defaulting member As the loans are to be only 
upto the yalue of 40 per cent of the approved value of the farm, 
their need be no fear of the land being over-burdened by the debt 
The expenses of administering the Act are not expected to exceed 
one per cent 

India being an eminently agricultural country, as well as a 
great exporter of agricultural produce, the necessity of a system 
of elevators in our country has often been pronounced to be 
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imperious In this direction, too, tlie experience of Canada— 
another great wheat exporting country—might be valuable 
Since 1911, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
has carried on its important task of buying, selling and stoj*mg 
grain and of constructing or acquiring grain elevators We have 
before us the latest report of the Company, and it forms very 
interesting reading furnishing proof of intense and very success¬ 
ful activity From 1st April 1915 to 31st July 1916 the Company 
handled altogether 43,198,000 bushels of giain, or about 158 per 
cent of the total exports In the last year the total amount of 
grain which passed through its elevators exceeded the amount 
handled 111 the first three years of the company's existence 
Twenty eight new elcv itors were bought 01 acquiied in the year 
1916 and the total number of elevators it possesses amounts to 
two hundred and thirty It is supeifluous to s ly that the large 
amount of business done bv’^ th«. company has considerably reduced 
the working expenses per unit Only farmers tan hold the shares 
of the comp my and no one can hold more than twenty shares 
The dividend may not exceed ten per cent , and this year the 
dividend paid was eight pei tent in spite of the payment of the 
large war tax on business profits Both Indi m farmers and 
exporters would be greatly benefited if such a system of co-opera¬ 
tion took root, say, in Karacni or in the Punjab 


In April last there w^as held a co-operative conference in 
Bombay which combined two novel features In the first place, 
as was pointed out, it was held on the initiative of non-official 
co-operators In the second place, it dealt only with the problems 
of co-operation arising in the city of Bombay, on the ground that 
the conditions affecting the social and economic well-being of* the 
society 111 a big city like Bombay are totally different from those 
prevailing in the Mofussil There is much to be said for both 
these points of view Although the basic principles of co-opera¬ 
tion must remain the same wherev^er it is applied, yet there is a 
great need for the specialised study of particular and local 
co-operative problems especially those relating to the larger 
cities There is a vast field for work m the subjects relating to 
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the urban ind suburban life which have to be analysed with 
advantage from the co-operative point of view Such specialised 
conferences niiglit with advantage be held in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other great cities with the object of enlisting the interest and 
sympathy' of the public and of creating an opinion on such subjects 
among the local influential people The Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society might well take up the subject earnestly 


The President of the Bomb ly Conference also advocated in 
his speech the trailsfci of i largei share of the control of the 
co-operatne movement to non-oilicial hands This is, of course, 
a consuinmatioii devoutly to be wished foi but if and only if 
certain essential ind fav^ourable conditions aie present In the 
first place the iion-oflicials who desire such share of control must 
deserve it by being men of great business capacity, of command¬ 
ing influence and also able and willing to devote a great many 
hours every day in the year to the vast and complicated transac¬ 
tions which they wish to guide It must be remembered that it 
takes a lot of time to dev’^elop such leadeis of the co-operative 
mov^ement and also that the mov’^ement is in its infancy in India 
There is no reason to suppose that the Registrars and other 
officials who are at present controlling the movement aic unwilling 
to transfer more powers of control to non-officials Indeed, many 
dicta of these officials can be quoted to show that they earnestly 
desire and work for such a transfer The President of the con¬ 
ference himself quoted some of these pronouncements coming 
from Mr Crosthwaite (late Registrar of Co-operative Societies m 
the Central Provinces) and others He observed further that 
‘ ‘the Government of Bombay is in favour of giving a large share 
m the work to the non-officials” , and this is true also of other 
provincial governments But it has also to be noted that without 
Goveinment supervision and the influence of capable and popular 
officials it would be difficult to induce the poor peasant and even 
manv of the largei investors to entrust their cash to the co-opera¬ 
tive societies We should not forget that all the traditions of 
India from the days of old point and point correctly—m the 
direction of close co-operation between the Government and the 
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people of the country As Mr Carstairs who took a great deal 
of interest in local self-government put the matter in an aphoni^ic 
shape for India “without the people the Government can do 
nothing, without the Government the people will do nothing “ 
Let us aim at a closer and higher form of co-operation between the 
Government and the people 


We have received a prospectus of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute It is proposed that the promoters of the 
Institute should meet in the course of the present month to 
consider the response to the prospectus and to take measures for 
the registration of the Institute The objects of the Institute 
<ire to de\ elop the co-operative movement in Bombay by all means 
m its power, to serve as a centre for every sort of co-operative 
activity, to promote the study of all questions connected with 
co-operatioii and to ascertain and represent the views of co-opera¬ 
tors on any questions of general oi public importance affecting 
the movement In the view of the promoters the future guidance 
and control of tlie co-opeiati\t movement should he with three 
co-ordinate authorities, the Registrar responsible for seeing that 
the Act and the bye-laws are not infringed and that fundamental 
co-operative principles aie observed in organisation, and for the 
regular annual audit ,—the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
undertaking the finance of the movement,—and the proposed 
Central Institute responsible for co-operative propaganda, educa¬ 
tion and inquiry The objects of the proposed Institute are most 
comprehensive and of the highest importance and are very similar 
to those of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society The 
names of the promoters are such as to inspire confidence including 
is they do a'lare combination of official and non-official talents 
If the Institute succeeds in working out its programme in any fair 
measure, it will have deserved well of the country and will have 
rendered a great service 


Before the Bombay Co-operative Conference of April last, a 
brief but thoughtful paper on Co-operative Life Insurance was read 
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by Mr Dastur The writer did not underrate the difficulties in 
the way of co-operative Insurance Apart from the difficulty of the 
Ignorance of the people there is the fact that a large capital would 
be required to earn sufficient income to defray the necessary 
expenses We ha\e also to take into account the higher rate of 
mortality imong the poorer classes owing to mal-nutrition, bad 
housing md want of healthful forms of recreation Finally, the 
majority of the working population are not stationary but shift 
from place to place Under these circumstances it would be diffi¬ 
cult to recoier the premium from them But while the difficulties 
in the way aie great the advantages are such as should make the 
undertaking worth while It would be no small gain to intercept 
middlemen’s profits But apart from that the policies would 
strengthen and safeguard the position of co-operative societies, 
since they would ser\ e as excellent collateral securit\ Mr Dastur 
recommends the idoption of the “Group Insurance” system which 
has worked well in America and which might help to avoid many 
of the difficulties mentioned above 


We desire to draw'^ the attention of our readers to a new type 
of co-operati\ e society which has recently been org inized by Babu 
Nirendra Nitli Bose, Inspector of Co-operative Societies, at 
Panihati in the Sub-di\ision of Barrackporc Wc refer to the 
Panihati Co-operative Anti-malarial Society, Ltd , consisting of 
lesidents of Panihati village who are of good character and of not 
less than i8 years of age The object of the society is declared 
to be (i) to prevent malaria, (2) to render free medical aid to the 
members of the Society, (3) to supply ordinary medicines free of 
cost to the members, and (4) to encourage thrift, self-help and 
co-operation amongst the members Every member has to pay 
an entrance fee of Re i each and a quarterly subscription of 
Rs 3 111 advance The entrance fees and subscriptions may be 
supplemented by generous donations from any person or persons, 
or from Gov ernment or Icxral bodies For details of the constitu¬ 
tion of the Society, we would refer the reader to the by-laws 
leprinted elsewhere 
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Bengal is the haunting ground of malaria and any steps that 
are taken to mitigate its seventy are worthy of adoption m our 
rural areas We are glad to find that the principles of co-opera- 
tion have been applied in the above manner to the solution of the 
problem of malaria, and v^e wish the new Society every success 
We hope similar societies may be started in large numbers in 
the rural areas of Bengal 


We welcome this new society on other grounds also The 
progress of co-operatioii in Bengal, as elsew^here in India, has 
been a little one-sided—the greatest progress, as is only to be 
expected, being in tlie expansion of igneultural credit, the least 
in the direction of societies with other than agricultural credit as 
their object But \^ e ire glad to note that, with the establishment 
of tins new societv ind other noii-eiedit agricultural and non- 
agnciiltural societies, grounds for coiiiplaint are gradually dis- 
ippcaring to accelerate progress m tins direction a new Joint 
Registrar is, we undci stand, shortly going to be appointed 

In this connection we should like to point out the necessity of 
appointing a large number of paid co-operati\e instructors to tour 
round the rural societies and teach the ineiiibcrs the principles of 
co-operation The Inspectors and Auditors are too much pre¬ 
occupied with their ordinary routine duties to devote their time 
and energy to this all-important work of co-operati\c education 
Simultaneously with the increase of the higher staff, there should 
be a corresponding mere ise in the inspecting and instructive staff 
at the bottom, otherwise the whole structure would be a top-heavy 
one 


Bengal .Co-operators ha\e not been behindhand in doing their 
bit towards helping to win the War Wc are glad to announce 
that the Bengal ProMiicial Federation of Central Banks has 
purchased Rs 57,6()o worth sH per cent War Bonds of igaS 


The report for the twelve months ending 31st March, 1918, 
of the working of the Co-operative Housing Association, Bombay, 
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shows that the interest of the people on the housing question has 
been aroused to a greater extent than previously and three large 
housing schemes on co-operative lines are in course of formation, 
one by the G I P Railway Co for its employees, the second by 
the Hindus of Bombay, and the third by the Roman Catholics of 
Salsette Existing societies have acquired lands in the suburbs 
and cottages are being constructed on garden suburb lines for 
poor middle classes 


The seventh annual report on the working of the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Bank affords an indication of the extent to 
which industrial capital can be utilised in assisting and encourag¬ 
ing agriculture During the year loans aggregating nearly 
Rs 30 lakhs were advanced to agncutural co-operative societies 
How great and increasing is the need for transference of capital 
from the markets of Bombay to the districts to assist agriculture 
may be realised from the fact that while in the previous year loans 
to societies amounted to Rs 22 lakhs, in 1913 they aggregated 
only Rs 12 lakhs, thus showing an increase of Rs 18 lakhs in 
five years The money required for this purpose had been drawn 
mostly from Bombay 



THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY 


** The Bengal Co-operahve Organizabon Society welcomes the snppmrt of all 
who are conTinced of the great benefits of the co-operatire system It already 
nnmbers among its members some of the foremost personahties in the bnsiness 
world of Calcutta, and representatives of the land-holders of the Presidency 
In other words it is a live organizabon which is going to make its acbvibes felt far 
and unde ”—H E Lord Ronaldshay’s Message 

1 ^sop’s famous fable of the Bundle of Sticks illustrates 
a great truth vtz , Union is strength this applies equally to the 
social, political and economic life of man The economic applica¬ 
tion of this truth IS to be found in Co-operation which is nothing 
but the union of all for the benefit of each Thus, if an individual 
goes to a Mahajan for a loan on his individual credit, the Mahajan 
will demand a prohibitive rate of interest and the needy borrower 
will have to pay whatever rate is demanded of him But if a 
number of individuals combine together and jointly pledge their 
credit they will be able to raise sufficient funds for the purpose 
of lending out among themselves on cheaper terms than each 
would obtain by pledging his individual credit—^is this not a case 
of union of all for the benefit of each^ and does this not show 
that “Union is strength” ^ 

2 In the previous paragraph we have implicity described 
what a co-operative Cl edit society is, to be more explicit, in a 
co-operative credit society several honest but poor men combine 
to furnish a collective personal guarantee by which they are 
enabled to secure money at lower rates of interest than they could 
obtain individually India’s population consists mainly of agri¬ 
culturists whose poverty and honesty are undoubted facts since 
the initiation of co-operation in India by the Government in 1904 
about 20,000 co-operative credit societies have been started 
amongst the agricultural population of India 

3 These societies save the agriculturists of India from an 
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absolutely unnecessary burden of at least ten lakhs of rupees for 
every crore of rupees lent out by Co-operative Societies With 
their aid hopeless debt has been appreciably reduced and the 
Maha;an\ power has been curtailed, agriculture and industry 
have been developed, and the villages in the poorest tracts have 
started on the road to prosperity, the illiterate man has turned 
towards education and the drunkard has been reclaimed, the 
middleman has had his scope restricted to legitimate limits, the 
raiyat is getting better value for his produce, and is consequently 
better able to pay his rent, village life has been stimulated by 
associated action and by the business education of the bank , 
punctuality, thrift and mutual confidence are being taught, 
litigation has decreased and morality has impoi ved, activity has 
taken the place of stagnation and routine, issociated action has 
replaced mutual distrust 

4 Though we have in India now tibout 2o,ouo co-operative 
credit societies, the number will not appear to be large when it is 
remembered that these 20,fXX) s(X?ieties are the only co-operative 
agencies to finance 220 million agriculturists, there being thus one 
co-operative credit society for every 11,(XK) of the population 
engaged in agriculture There is thus ample scope for expansion 

5 But before there can be more societies, an informed and 
genuine demand has to be created and prospective members of 
a co-operative society must have a proper understanding of 
the principles of co-operation And it is here that the need for a 
wnde and active co-operative propaganda becomes evident 

6 To do this propagandist work amongst the educated 
public and to spread amongst the rural classes a knowledge of the 
true principles of co-operation a society called the Bengal Co-opera¬ 
tive Organization Society has been recently started in Calcutta (at 
6, Dacre’s Lane, off the Esplanade Tramway Terminus) with Sir 
Daniel Hamilton as President, Mr J T Donovan, i c S , 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal, as Vice-President, 
Prof P Mukherji of Presidency College as Hon Secretary and 
Treasurer and Mr G S Dutt, i c s , Mr I B Dutt, Khan 
Bahadur Ataur Rahaman, Mr A F M Abdul Ah, Prof J C. 
Coyajee, Mr Asaduzzaman, Mr E A Watson, Babu Murahdhar 
Das, Babu Debendra Nath Mukherji, Babu Satis Chandra Bhatta- 



charya, Babu Bhairabnath Banerji, Babu Jatindra Krishna Ghosh, 
Babu Nirendra Nath Bose, Babu Hesn Chandra Sircar, and Babu 
Naba Gopal Bose, as members of the Rxecutive Committee 

7 The Society consists of Patrons (paying Rs ^oo and 
upwards), life-members (paying Rs loo), ordinary members 
(paying ^s lo per annum), student members (paying Re i per 
annum) and affiliated societies consisting of limited liability 
societies paying Rs 5 per annum and unlimited liability societies 
paying only one rupee per annum 

8 The society is doing its propagandist work mainly by 
means of the Knglish and Bengali Co-operative Journals The 
English Journal —The Btugal, Bihar and Ons^a Co-operative 
Journal —is edited by Professors J C Coyajee and P Mukherji 
of Presidency College and the Bengali Journal— Bhandar —is 
edited by Mr Tarak Chandra R ly, Joint Registiar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Bengal It will also (i) organize a Central 
Library of co-operative literature in Calcutta, (2) publish and 
distribute leaflets and pamphlets containing \aiuable information , 
(3) assist the Co-operative Department 111 organising special 
lectures for honorary organizers, employees of societies, and 
others, (4) organise public lectures on co-opei ation, (5) send out 
organisers to speak or give advice, (6) further combined action 
among societies in every possible way for the advancement of 
common interests, (7) suggest model rules for new kinds of 
societies, (8) act as an information burc lu for affiliated societies and 
the public and, if possible, (9) organise and maintain exhibitions 
depicting the progress and activities of co-operative societies 

9 The society will also try to educate the public regarding 
the various applications of the principle of co-operation to meet 
the diverse wants of our people Co-operation not only provides 
cheap mone5^ to the needy man but also helps him in various 
other ways There are not only co-operative credit societies, 
but also— 

(a) Co-operative Grain Banks to create a store of paddy to 
be lent out to members only for seed gram, maintenance, and for 
repayment of paddy debts at higher interest, and to create a 
reserve stock for any unforeseen emergencies such as famine and 
scarcity 
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(h) Co-operative Agricultural Sale Societies to assist the 
members m the disposal of their crops and of the products of 
agricultural industry carried on by them and to enable the 
members by means of joint sale to obtain better value for their 
crops and products 

(c) Co-operative Cattle Insurance Societies to injure the 
members against loss by the death of cattle from disease, accident 
or otherwise 

(d) Co-operative Supply and Sale Societies— 

(i) to carry on the trade of dealers, 

{it) to purchase in common agricultural requisites, such as 
manures, seeds, etc , 

{in) to procure machines and other objects of utility on 
common account for the use of the members of the 
society, 

(rj) to manufacture any articles .dealt m by the society, if 
approved by the General Meeting, 

{v) to assist the members in the disposal of their crops and 
the products of agricultural industry carried on by 
them 

(c) Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies— 

(i) to raise funds by way of loans, deposits or otherwise by 
making use of the combined credit of the members, 
(««) to grant cash advances to the members for necessary 
purposes at a moderate rate of interest, 

(mi) to purchase improved fishing appliances to be sold or 
to be hired out to its members, 

{iv) to arrange for the disposal of the catches of the members 
when necessary, 

{v) to accept deposits from members iii order to stimulate 
the habit of saving, * 

{vt) to arrange for direct leases of fishery, where possible, 
and generally, 

{vu) to do all such things as are conducive or incidental to 
the attainment of the said objects 

(/) Co-operative Dairy Societies to advance loans to the 
members for enabling them to purchase and maintain milch 
animals, to assist them to produce pure milk products, to secure a 
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t Please write hcie the words “An Ordinary Memlier,’ ‘ An Affiliated Society*’ 
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steady and profitable market for their dairy products and generally 
to develop dairying on proper lines 

(g) Industrial Co-operative Societies such, for example, as 
Weavers’ Societies— 

(i) to raise funds by way of loins, deposits or otherwise by 
making use of the combined credit of the members, 
{nj to grant cash advances to the membeis for necessary 
objects at a moderate rate of interest, 

{m) to purchase raw materials required for the weaving 
industry at wholesale rates and to retail the same, 
{tv) to purchase improved machiiiery to be sold or to be 
hired out to its members , 

(i>) to buy and retail improved dyeing materials, 

{vt) to arrange for the disposal of the finished products of 
the members or to assist the inembcrs in finding 
markets for the same , and generally, 

{vit) to do all such things as aie conducive or incidental to 
the attainment of the said objects 
{h) Co-operative Store Societies— 

(i) to purchase the necessaries of life for retail to its 
members, 

(«) to carry on, in common, tr ide, both wholesale and letail, 
for the benefit of its nienibers (we invite the atten¬ 
tion of our readers here to the formation of the 
Calcutta Consumers and Co-opcritive Home Indus¬ 
tries Purchise and Sile Society Limited at 197, 
Cornwallis Stieet, Calcutta) 

(«) Co operative Housing Societies of which there arc four 
varieties, the one commonly found being co-paitnership building 
societies (of which a few hav'e been started 111 Bombay) to carry 
on the trade of building, and of buying, selling, hiring, letting 
and developing land for building and to tstiblish and carry on 
social, sanitary and educational work in connection with the 
tenants 

(;) Co-operative Union Dispensaries (of which up till now 
there is one m Bengal and one at Fathwa in the District of 
Patna)— 

{%) to render medical aid to the members 


3 
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(n) to supply medicines free of cost to its members and 
(mi) to provide medical assistance to the people at a moderate 
expense 

and various other kinds of societies which are flourishing in 
European countries but which have not yet been started here in 
India 

10 Those who join the society will be kept fully informed 
of the progress of the co-operative movement not only in the 
various Indian Provinces but in all parts of the world through the 
Journals, the library, the exhibits, the lectures, the leaflets, etc 

The society offers special advantages to the rural co-operative 
societies and to the students It is mainly for the benefit of the 
rural societies that the B C O Society has been formed It 
IS they who are our main objects of attention and care But we 
also want to interest our students in the Co-operative movement 
For the nominal subscription of Re i- only they will get the 
Bengali Journal and the leaflets free and will be alloiivcd to use 
the Society *s library of co-operative literature It is to be hoped 
that the students—especially students of economics—^will at once 
join the society and avail themselves of this opportunity of 
equipping themselves with a sound and up-to-date knowledge of 
co-operative principles and activities 

11 We invite all—^Zemindars and ryots, officials and non- 
officials, Hindus and Mahomedans, teachers and students, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors—to join our Society and help forward 
the greatest and the most potent modern economic movement in 
India and thus introduce their less favoured fellowmen to the 
blessings of a full economic life 
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Ltst of gentlemen who have joined the B C O Society 
upto the end of June, igi8 


Patrons 

• 1 Sir Daniel M Hamilton, Kt 

3 bir Archy Birkniyre, Kt 

IvIFF-MEMBFRS 

1 Mr E A Watson (Messrs McLeod & Co) 

2 The Hon’ble Kumar Shib hhekhartshwar Roy 

3 The Hon’ble Mr W A Ironside (President of the 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce) 

4 Mr Surja Kanta Roy Chowdhury (Zemindar, Taki) 

5 Sir Rajendri Nath Mookerje^, K c i K (Messrs Martin & Co ) 

6 Mr Henry Hams (The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China) 

7 Mr A Cameron (Messrs Matkinnon, Mackenzie & Co ) 

8 Mr C W Rhodes (Messrs Hoarc, Miller fij Co ) 

g Maharajah Kshaumsh Ch Roy Bah idur of Nuddea 

Ordinary M^murrs 

1 Mr J T Donovan, i c s (Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal) 

2 Mr I B Dutta (Comilla) 

3 Prof J C Coyajee (Presidency College) 

4 Mr Chimanlal Kuberdas Shah (Hon Organi/ei, Khaira, 

Oujerat, Bombay) 

5 Prof A C Sen Gupta (Presidency College) 

6 Babu Satis Ch Bhattacharya, a l (Secy Nilphamari Central Bank) 

7 Prof P Mukherji (Presidency College) 

8 Mr G S Dutt, i c s (Collector, Birbhum) 

9 Mr A F M Abdul Ah (S D O , M>inensingh) 

10 Babu Umesh Ch Chakladar (Hon Organizer, C S , Mymensing) 

11 Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahaman (Jt Registrar, C S , Bengal) 

12 Babu Muralidhar Das (Chief Auditor, C S , Bengal) 

13 Babu Nirendra Nath Bose (Inspector, C S, Bengal) 

14 Mr N M Ross (McLeod & Co) 

15 Babu Debendra Nath Mtikherjee (Circle Officer, Bolpur) 

•Babu Gopal Das Chowdhury, Zemindar, Sherpur, who is an Ordinary 
Member of the Society, has since promised to become a Patron 


no 


16 Rajah Peary Mohan Mukherjee, c s i (Uttarpara) 

17 Rai Nitya Charan Nag Bahadur (Hon Organizer & Assistant Secy 

Berhainpur, Central Co-operative Bank) 

18 Mr K C Dcy, i c s (Commissioner, Chittagong) 

19 Babu Hem Chandra Sircar (Additional Inspector of Schools) 

20 Babu Bhairab Nath Banerjee (Birbhuni) 

21 Babu Naba Gopal Host (Hon Organizer, C S, Howrah) 

22 Asaduzzaman, Esq (Jt Registrar, C S , Dacca) 

23 Babu J K Ghose (Inspector, Industrial Co operative Societies) 

24 Babu Kamala Prasanna Roy (Sccy , The Cential Co-operative 

Bank, Rampurhat) 

25 „ Romesh Ch Sen, (Talukdar, Myraenoingh) 

26 „ Ninnal Shib Banerjee (Hon Magistrate & Zemindar, Birbhuin) 

27 ,, Kshitish Ch Mitra (Zemindar, Sun) 

28 ,, Radha Kamal Mukherjee (University Lecturer) 

29 Kumar Manindra Ch Sinha (Paikpara) 

30 Babu Jogesh Ch Datta (Deputy Magistrate, Rungpur) 

31 „ Gopal Das Chowdhury (Zemindar, Sherpur) 

32 Mr R Langford James (James hinlay & Co ) 

33 The Hon’ble Mr W R Gourhy, m 4 , c i F , i c s 

(Private Secretary to H E The Governor) 

34 Mr V S Edwards (Messrs George, Henderson & Co) 

35 Rai Raj am Bhusan Mukherji Bahadur (Zemindar, Kundola, Birbhum) 

36 Babu Rama Prasanna Mukherji (Zemindar, Birbhum) 

37 Mr M J Calvocoressi (Messrs Ralli Bros ) 

38 Babu Shyamalananda Mukherji (Pleader, Rampurhat) 

39 Mr R F Lodge, res (S D O , Asansol) 

40 Rai Bahadur Dr Chum Lai Bose, i s o , m n , i c s 

41 The Hon’blc Mr W E Crum, o b e 

Affiliated Central Banks 

T Birbhum Central Co-operative Bank 

2 Gopalganj Central Co-perative Bank 

3 Madaripur Central Co-operative Bank 

4 Rungpur Central Co-operative Bank 

5 Pabna Central Co-operative Bank 

6 Chandpur Central Co-operative Bank 

7 Kungram Central Co-operative Bank 

For all information regardhig the B C O. Society please write 
to the Secretary, B. C O. Society, 6, Dacre*s Lane, Calcutta. 



RURAL CREDIT IN SASKATCHEWAN 


[JByH Calvert, Esq , i c s , Registrar, Co-operative 

Sot It ties, Piivjah J 

Towards the end of 1912 the Legishtive Assembly of the 
Province of Saskatchewan authorised the expenditure of some 
Rs 15,000 on each of two enquiries, “to provide for exami¬ 
nation into wavs and means for bettering the position of 
Saskatchewan grain on the European markets’’ and the other “to 
provide for inquiry into ways and means for establishing agricul¬ 
tural credit ’’ The commission for the latter subject made local 
inquiries in Caiiida and further sent representatives to join the 
American Commission which visited Europe Their report was 
published in 1913 In it the Commissioners relate that at an 
early stage it was borne in upon them that the problem w is larger 
and more intricate th.in that of merely procuring cheap money for 
farmers, they found themselves concerned with a question no less 
fundamental than the entire problem of rural life Agriculture, 
being unorganised, suffered in comjietition with industries that 
were highly organised and 111 every country in western Europe, 
they found that the farmers were org inismg along the same lines, 
namely the application of the co-operatiye principle to agricultural 
production, distribution and finance, and further, it was found 
that eyerywhere this led to the educational deyelopment of the 
individual and the progress and integration of rural society 
Farmers were becoming articulate and agriculture was emerging 
from its position of subordination to commerce and industry and 
was attaining to its proper place in the councils of statesmen 
Under the teachings of modern science it was becoming a serious 
business and like every other business it required capital either as 
ready-money or credit 

Careful study of the problem of agnciiltural credit showed 
it to be one wh ch could not be solved by any one borrower or any 
one community but it required united resources and united action 
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if adequate security was to be forthcoming to attract a permanent 
supply of funds at favourable rates At the same time it had to 
be recognised that ciedit was double-edged, it might help if wisely 
used, it might destroy unless it were coupled with proper restric¬ 
tions The commissioners recognise that what is needed is not 
more but better credit, indiscriminate credit is not desirable, even 
combined credit provides insufficient safeguard and so it is 
co-operativc credit that is required This might be mortgage 
credit or personal, and enquiry was made into these two forms 
It was considered that to enable a farmer to make a reasonable 
profit from the use of borrowed money, the rate of interest should 
not be higher than six per cent whereas actually it was 8 per 
cent on mortgages and this rate was slowly rising Moreover 
in addition to the interest, there were incidental expenses for 
drafting the deeds, solicitor’s fees, registration expenses, duty, 
etc , so that borrowing on a mortgage was not a cheap affair In 
the pro\ nice, nearly 8o per cent of the f inns were mortgaged but 
the debt was generally incurred for purchase of land, for build¬ 
ings, implements ind improvements and there was a general 
feeling that any increased facilities should be confined to loans 
for productue purposes On the question as to whether the issue 
of the loan should be followed by an inspection to determine 
whether it had been properly expended, it was considered that the 
farmers would not like it though it w^ould be to their interest 
Personal credit was of two kinds, bank loans and dealer’s credit 
The banks had undoubtedly until recently afforded abundance 
of credit and had extended their business to centres which 
yielded insufficient profit to cover expenses and moreover they 
had exerted an educative influence upon the business habits of 
the communit\ and served to inculcate the virtue of promptness 
On the other Inind there were the usual complaints diat the rate 
of interest on loans was too high while the interest allowed on 
deposits was too low, that their sympathies rested with the 
commercial class and that when any shortage of money occurred 
they fiist withdrew credit from the farmers In the absence of 
sufficient cicdit from the banks, farmers were unable to carry on 
then business with merchants on a strictly cash basis and 
m consequence there was a tendency to deal on credit The 



implement dealers encouraged this as they made a profit out of 
the credit as well as out of the sale of their goods and the total 
sum owed to these was found to be very high indeed Fortunately 
the province is in its infancy, the people possess resourcefulness, 
strong determination, willingness to work, courage and energy 
and there is no need to feel any alarm at the burden of debt 
incurred The question was how to set about the task of 
placing these sturdy farmers in a sound fin meial position 
Saskatchewan is landlocked and hence is much at the mercy of 
authorities outside its boundaries Rvpoits had a long journey 
by rail and sea to the markets and its needs were administered 
to by manufacturers in other provinces The problems of agri¬ 
cultural credit could not be soh cd apart from the general question 
of markets It would be little good providing moiiey if the 
farmers bought dear and sold cheap The first thing necessary 
was organisation, orginisation of producers ind of eonsuniers, of 
purchases and sales, of marketing and of distribution and this 
organis.ition must proceed on co-operative lines The commission 
accordingly recommended tint the province should establish 
financial institutions of its own, working with i minimum of 
profit and so able to cncoiirige thrift by offering reasonable 
interest on deposits and at the same time offering cheap credit on 
ample security The corner-stone of the system must be security 
“The first and greatest comniandment must be to ivoid risk 
The only basis for cheap ciedit is tlie secimty that cannot be 
questioned Without that the farmers of this province cannot 
secure money at favourable rates, with that they can challenge 
the money markets of the world” They aceoidingly pro¬ 

posed the establishment of a central commission, in the first place 
appointed by Government, to control, organise and direct the new 
movement ’Below would be local societies w ith collective liability 
and from these and other agricultural associations would be 
formed an Advisory Board to keep the central commission in 
touch with rural needs Money was to be raised by mortgage 
bonds, based not on the property of the individual borrower but 
on the whole property of the members of the society so as to 
encourage efficient supervision The security thus offered would 
be rendered still more safe by other conditions The total sum 
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borrowed cannot exceed the mortgages taken up, and the mortgage 
money will not go beyond a fixed proportion of the value of the 
property the loan must be de\oted to a productive purpose or to 
improvement of the land mortgaged and all profits must go to 
a reserve fund which serves as further security To enable a 
satisfactory start to be made the Provincial Government was to 
guarantee the bonds issued and was to take measures to*have the 
mortgage bonds included in the list of British trustee securities 
The system of co-operative farm mortgage association recom¬ 
mended was not, however, considered final The ultimate 
solution must be the establishment of co-operative credit associa¬ 
tions on Raiffeison lines Unfortunately the war interviewed and 
led to the abandonment of part of the scheme The result of the 
report was the enactment of a Farm Loans Act (1917) It set up a 
farm loan boaid appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor consisting 
of one Commissioner who also is to be the paid official managing 
member and two others without salary ^his Board is to borrow 
money and lend to farmers on the security of first mortgages, the 
money will be borrowed from the provincial treasurer who in turn 
will raise it as a loan secured upon the resouices of the province 
The initial expenses will be paid from general revenues but 
the Board is expected to recoup this as and when it can Loans 
are to be for a period of thirty years and will be repaid on a 
regular amortisation plan with equal annual instalments but any 
borrower may repay 111 a shorter period The system is very 
similar to the Indian Takkavi system The co-operative element 
has for the time-being been omitted and tins must be regarded 
with some disappointment in view of the strong advocacy of this 
element m the Commissioner’s Report 'W'^e can only hope that 
with a return to more normal conditions after the war the 
recommendations of the commission will bear richer, fruit 



AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


\By Kh4N Bahadur Mf)HT-uD-DiN Ahmid, Ojfg Registrar, 
Co-operative Sotutus, Bihar and Om5«] 

The excellent article by Mr B A Collins, i c S m the 
January number of the Bciijj[al Co-operati\e Journal should 
stimulate thought on this jirofitable type of co-opeiation The 
credit societies have done the preliminary work of establishing the 
life-giving plant of co-opcratioii on the soil of Indn Like the 
fruitful vine it has spread and is spreading its blanches through¬ 
out Indi i till the Agncultnr il societies alone in 1915-16 numbered 
i8rxx3 odd This represented the result of 12 years Co-opeia- 
tion IS therefore no more in the experimental stage and it may be 
t iken as proved tli it the plant is not uiisuited to the soil But it 
IS becoming cle 11 to many who h ive dexoted thought to the matter 
that the credit scxieties bv tliemsehes c innot swe the raiyats and 
raise them from the slough of indebtedness On the other hand 
signs are not w'anting that indebtedness has increased to some 
extent The facilities foi borrowing which co-operative societies 
provided has had the tendency to lediice the ineentne to thrift 
and instead of saxing for emergencies as they did before, they 
are inclined to rely on their right to borrow Befoie these 
facilities were provided, a eiiltnator who had to replace a dead 
animal tried to save up fiom his ordinary expenditure Now he 
merely applies for a loan which he is almost certain to get Of 
coij.rse these dangers can be overcome bv education and proper 
control but the dangers art there and gn e one an indication how 
the credit societies at best serves in practice only a negative 
purpose It has helped in reducing interest charges but it has 
not increased the productive power of the raiyats The capital 
required is obtained at a cheaper rate of interest, but not turned 
to more profitable use The more vital need is to find out ways 
and means for improving the outturn of the land both in quality 
quantity and for obtaining better price for their raw produce 

4 
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It cannot be considered too early therefore to think of higher 
and newer types such as agiicultural co-operation The ques¬ 
tion therefore which naturally arises is what form would such 
co-operation take ^ What organization is likely to effect the most 
favourable changes in the economic condition of the people ? In 
this article I would endeavour to contribute some thoughts on the 
dangers and difficulties of this particular type and suggest the 
directions in which we are likely to achieve the greatest success 
But it is as well that I should make it clear that my remarks apply 
to Bihar only and that the suggestions offered arc those of a layman 
who claims no special knowledge about scientific agriculture and 
has no prcMous experience of agricultural co-operation They 
represent merely the ideas of an earnest student of rural economy 
who has spent some thought on the subject and wishes to place 
them before other co-operators 

The first agricultural association started in Bihar has for 
its objects the following — 

(i) To arrange for the supply of seed, manure, imple¬ 
ments, etc , for its members 

{2) To undertake the sale of its members’ produce 111 bulk 

(3) To enter into any other business calculated to assist its 
members in the cultivition of their land 
Let us consider the objects in detail As regards the supply 
of seed, it is necessary to remind rcidtrs of the fact that the 
Indian cultivator is, by the habit of generations, his own seeds¬ 
man So long as the demand for new \arieties of seed such as 
Pusa wheat or Iiidrasail paddv can be created in new areas, the 
association will be able to supply a want, but in a few years the 
area will cover the maximum acreage attainable under the parti¬ 
cular crop and thereafter the demand will rapidly fall off as the 
cultivators are bound to keep their own seed The association 
may of course deal in selected seeds but I don’t think this can 
be done without the help of professional seedsmen and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the members would care to purchase their seeds from 
the association when they have their own supply at home Even 
if some cultiv’^ators did so, it is conceivable that the seed supplied 
by the association might prove to have less germinating power 
than the cultivators’ own seed'—a fact which would bring 
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discredit on the association If the association therefore stores 
seed it will have to be extremely careful to see that the seed 
collected from the Mllagers are the best and that they are not 
mixed with inferior varieties for it is well known that the ordinary 
laiyat is very careless about this matter and usually does not 
take the trouble to separate the good from the bad but threshes 
his entire crop consisting of good, bad and indifEerent grains on 
the same threshing floor But even if the association elects not 
to sell seed, it can perform an extremely useful service by 
instructing the members in the art of selecting seeds and take 
steps to see that the best \ iiieties are, as i matter of fact, pre¬ 
served as seeds In tins woik it will of course have to take the 
help of the Agriciiltur il Depaitment If it succeeds in this 
object, it could confidently hope to perform the second object, 
VJZ , of undertaking the sile of its members' produce with good 
chance of success 

As regal ds inipleinents, it will be a long time before any 
suitable implement cm be discov^ered which would replace those 
in use now The vaiious difficulties presented by the nature of 
the soil, divisions of plots or the local breed of cattle, appear to 
be too gre it to idmit of in eirly solution The case of manure 
appears at present to offer the best prospects inasmuch as 
manures are required to be purchased each ye ir and the demand 
for them may be expected to be continuous Though at present 
there has not been much icsearch ieg irding the suitability of 
different manures for the various crops, this is a subject in which 
scientific advance can be expected in the near future There are 
besides some manures, such as the castor-cake for potato, 
which have already established their reputation It should be 
the business of the Agricultural Association to create a demand 
in these directions for one of the most discouraging feature of 
agriculture is that the Bihar raiyat is extremely conservative and 
being content with little, will not take up new ideas without 
persistent hammering The manure referred to is chiefly used 
for the potato crop and if the Association wishes to extend its 
usefulness it would have to introduce this paying crop in villages 
where it is not known But the extension of this crop itself 
presents a formidable obstacle This consists in the difficulty 



of preserving seed I know it as a matter of fact that hundreds 
of cultivators have abandoned the cultivation of this valuable 
crop simply because they cannot preserve seeds To buy the 
seed for cultivation involves a prohibitive cost to the ordinary 
raiyat as the cost of seed works out to Rs 35 to Rs 50 per bigha 
If the Co-operati\t Agricultuial Association can enlist the active 
support of the Agricultural Department in propagating effective 
methods of potato seed presen ation, by this means alone they 
would add lacs of lupccs to the income of the cultivators 

The second object of the Association is sile in bulk of the 
members’ produce This is a business which should be under¬ 
taken by the Associ ition w ith great caution It must be 
recognised that it is not easy lo compete with B mias and Marwari 
traders with their hereditary knowledge regarding trade The 
market should first be ascertained ind only such quantities should 
be taken up as the Association will be able to sell at i good margin 
of profit The association should not undertake any risky opera¬ 
tion on a large scile There is prospect of success in this 
business if the association can grade its commodities ind irrange 
with big buyers for s ile 111 bulk For, instance, it is a notorious 
fact that Indi in wdieat fetches low prices because it is mixed up with 
dirt and other cheap giains If the association can guarantee the 
purity and quality of its supply it is bound to have a good market 
for its commodities 

The third object is moie coinprchensne but I would like to 
see two other objects especially in the bye-laws These are — 
(t) to idvise md assist the members to c irry on their 
cultivation on lines calculated to bring in the 
maximum return 

(«) to enter into and encourage any other business in 
connection wnth the raw agricultural produce of its 
members calculated to improve their economic 
condition 

The first of these two objects appears to me to be extremely 
useful and all Co-operative Agricultural Associations should not 
only have as a prominent object the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture but should perform the work of an advisory 
board to instruct the members how to obtain the highest income 



from their lands by a proper dtstnbulton of crops and an effective 
organization of their limited resources For example one who 
has seen the intensive cultivation round big towns like Bankipur, 
Gaya and Bihar towns and even Ranchi (where the soil is so poor) 
will readily appreciate the vast possibilities which the introduction 
of intensive cultivation throws open to the Co-operative agricul¬ 
tural associations It is painful to see how dependant the 
cultivators are on the uncert un rainfall when it is jjossible for 
them to be independant of it at least in part by tapping the vast 
underground siipph With the aid of such mechanical lifts as 
the Persian wheel fitted with smill oil engines, well irrigation is 
capable of re\olutioiiizing the Agriculturil Industry in Bihar 
If the raiyats combine tliev can easily obt iin the necessary capital 
to sink the wells as well is emplov these methaiiical lifts It 
should be the object of the Agiicultui il Association to encourage 
these foiins ol co-opt ratnt effort By a w'lsc direction as regards 
the distribution of the different kinds of crop and proper instruc¬ 
tion IS reg irds the speci il needs of each, the members’ condition 
can be changed, I belieie, fionj pcrpctiiil wint to one of comfort 
and vve ilth To gi\e in example—if a i iiyit has 12 bighas of 
land he should set apirt 4 bighas foi intcnsuc ciiltnation and 
may leave the icm lining 8 bigh.is foi the ])iddv which is so dear 
to his heart He should then combine with othei riiyatsand 
sink an ordinary well cap ible of serving 20 bighas There is no 
need to hive the well sunk through the help of the Distiict Board 
or the Public Works Department for that would only mean 
doubling the cost A good pucca well, when sunk under the 
raiyats’ own suiiervision, will cost ibout Rs 4fK^ only 1 ( , the 
initial cost of providing for the irrigation of a bigha of land is 
only Rs 20 This amount the raiyats can borrow at special rate? 
say 12^%,* as allowed in the societies in Nawada, and he would 
easily be able to pay off the loan with interest in 5 years, out of 
the increased outturn of his lands Once you have got an 
adequate supply of water the cultivation of one or more of the 
paying crops like sugarcane, chillies, tobacco, onion or potato 
may be undertaken and it would fetch a net profit of Rs 100 per 
bigha which is equal roughly to the income of 5 to 10 bighas of 
paddy land These other crops can be grown without any danger 



of failure as they would then not have to depend on the uncertain 
monsoon The small quantity of organic manure available in 
ullages should be reseived for the area employed for intensive 
cultivation instead of being wasted by scattering it over a large 
irea in altogcthei lusufhcieut quantities The capital needed for 
all agneulturil iiiipro\ements is now available to members of 
co-operative societies and where the return is sure, it is folly to 
neglect its use 

Such subsidiary sources of income as durying and poultry 
bleeding should also be encouraged b\ all possible means In 
Holland the cultivators who could not at one time maintain 
themselves on the income fiom the lind, arc now considered to 
be of the most prosperous in the world by taking to cattle and 
poultry breeding and dairying A gieat deal of economy can 
also be effected by the svstematic instruction of menioers on the 
disadvantage of m iiut lining a large herd of poorly fed cattle 
instead of fewci of bcttei bleed ’These semi-starved animals 
naturally fall an easy prey to epidemus and carry away with them 
moie valuable stock This is especi illy true in respect of cows 
It IS absurd to keep lo cows giving a pow of milk each as people 
do in Orissi One cow could be kept of i good milk yielding 
breed with less cost uid more profit The nieinbcrs should be 
peisuaded to kcc]) instead of several cows of dilTerent kind only 
one or more cows, is their me ms permit, of good breed This 
will cost them much less in their maintenance and bring them 
moie valuable calves Those that can be induced to take to 
dairying should keej) buffiloes for milk The use of cream 
separitors for butte i uid ghee should islo be encouraged All 
this appears to me to be within the range of immediate possibi¬ 
lities It may be idmitted however that this opinion is not based 
on practical experience in the mitter of cittle breeding and the 
raiyats’ hesitition to try an expensiv^e experiment may be 
sympathized with But the subject is worth examination and I 
certainly think that as a business proposition it ought to pay 
the cultivators to keep expensive cattle for otherwise there would 
now be no good cattle in India In any case the difficulty about 
the want of capital has been met by co-operative societies and it 
is the duty of co-operators to direct the fertilizing stream of credit 
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towards such productive channels as I have indicated The 
difficulty about the want of sufficient pasturage can be overcome 
by growing special fodder crops and extending in each village the 
practice of storing fodder in Silos In Holland all the cattle are 
stall fed and aninials iie not t iken out of their sheds for 9 months 
in the year To improve the whole village herd good breeding 
bulls will have to be distributed and 111 v suggestion is that every 
Guarantee Union be pic\idcd with one It is quite easy to 
maintain these bulls Onlv in the beginning the bull needs to be 
provided with speciil food As soon is he gcis f imiliar with the 
village herd, he can be allowed to loiin at luge without anv fear 
of his wandering awav from the picscnbcd irta What I suggest 
is that each Guarantee Union should h i\c one or more good bulls 
The members should eliminate wt ik ind useless tattle and 
instead keep good cows and biifFilocs, the f(/rnici foi iinjiroviiig 
the stock of draught c ittle and the litter to nitre ise the supply 
of milk Thev cm then combine md use tieam scpiratois and 
turnout such finished products as biittei ind ghee Agncultuial 
shows of the kind lecciitlv suggested b\ the Ihicttorof Agiiculture 
will also act as an addition il intenlnc foi better bietdmg In 
these shows onlv cahes pioduttd b\ the bulls suijplicd bv the 
Agricultural Depirtmcnt were exhibited v\ith excellent results 
But all these efforts will ha\c to be supplemented bv active help 
from Government and in mv opinion Goicinmtnt should have a 
definite policy in this diiection for inopigiting i good breed of 
cattle suitable to the dim itt and eondition of Bihar 

As regards the second object suggested bv me, I hav^e in 
mind a particular line of activity which, if developed, would, I 
am sure, add considerablv to the income of the cultiv ators This 
IS an organization among the producers themselves to have their 
raw materials converted into finished jin^diiets T im thinkmg 
of a co-operativ"c mill At present the mills have it their own 
way and there is not even any competition unong different firms 
to raise the price of riw pi educe The few mills are the only 
purchasers and thev dictate Hieir own price Jute, tobacco and 
sugar all suffer from the sam^‘ disadvantage and the only way to 
protect the cultivators is to make them partneis in the mill so 
that they may participate in the profits In my opinion a 
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co-operative mill should be organized in every sub-division where 
there is a Central Bank The constitution will be somewhat as 
follous —^Thcre will be two kinds of shareholders—preference 
ind ordinary The preference shareholders will be zamindars 
and well-to-do residents of the sub-division and the ordinary 
shareholders members of co-operative societies The objecet of 
the mill will be to buy off all the raw materials of the locality it 
serves It will endeaiour to get these supplied direct without the 
aid of middlemen The producers will immediately get the 
market pi ice for then produce The mills will husk paddy, 
press oil, grind whcit and in time make jute cloth in jute areas 
It wnll maintain a high standard of purity in the articles supplied 
to the public and will therefore be able to command a high price 
for its goods These mils will also facilitate the formation of 
Co-operatne Stoies and make them when started a success One 
of the essential chaiacteristics of such stores is the genuineness of 
the articles it supplies and the difficultv of procuring unadulter¬ 
ated articles has been i ver}- great stumbling block in the way of 
co-operati\c stores The articles tinned out by the mills will be 
sold at the best market md if necessary e\en in foieign countiies 
The bye-products such as oilcakes and bhusa (biaii) will remain in 
the locality and be available for manure and foddet at reasonable 
rates Bone crushing may also be undertaken for extending the 
use of bonemeal foi manurial purposes The profits after the 
statutory alloc itioii to Reseri e w ill go to the payment of a 
moderate duidend on shares and then will be distributed m the 
shape of a bonus to the ordinal y nicmbers in proportion to their 
respective supply It will also make the present members more 
attached to their society, as so long as a society^ conducts its work 
well its members will get better prices for their crops Consider¬ 
ing that the middlemen’s profit will be eliminated altogether it 
only stands to reason that the cultivators will be able to earn a sub¬ 
stantial bonus This in return is bound to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of eo-operative societies, for these benefits w ill be open to mem¬ 
bers of societies only If the idea niateriali/es I can foresee nothing 
but success from the business point of view When the producers 
become partners m the mill and when all middlemen are elimi¬ 
nated, the venture must pay and I estimate that the producers 
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will ultimately get 35% to 50% more value for their produce 
than they receive now The consumers will obtain reliable and 
absolutely pure articles for their price The producers will save 
all the profit that now goes to middlemen The exploitation of 
the cultivators by the capitalist mill owners for their own benefit 
will be discounted and the system under which capitalists on the 
one hand •continue to earn enormous dividends and the cultivators 
on the other struggle to maintain a precarious existence, failing 
not unfrcqueiitly to recover for their riw produce even the cost 
of cultiv.itioii, will be discredited altogether Capital and labour 
w'lll kiss each other, zamiiidars and 1 uyats too will have some¬ 
thing in wdiich thev cm take common interest and all round it 
will infuse new life to the area and give an impetus to industrial 
activities that is so badlv needed at the present time 



DIFFICULTIES OF DEBT REDEMPTION AMONG 
URBAN LABOURING CLASSES 


[By Mr G K Dfvadhar, m a , Joml Honorary Secretary, 
Debt Redemption Committee, Bombay] 

A paper submitted to the Fust Bombay Co-operative Conference 

The scheme for redeeming the indebtedness of the labouring 
classes in cities by means of co-operation niav be said to be a 
unique idea and peculiar to the Bombay Presidency alone, 
considering the scale of its work in that Piesidency 

2 That the libouring diss in industrial cities is becoming 
increasingly numerous and heuily deBt-riddcn and is therefore 
entitled to claim co-operatne facilities equally with the agricul¬ 
turists can hardly be doubted But while it h is been found easy 
to grapple with the problem of igrarian indebtedness the problem 
involved in organi/ing the credit of the labourer, pure and simple, 
presents enormous difficulties The former class has some sort 
of a substantial assets to depend upon w'hich entitles linn to obtain 
credit comparatnely on easy tciins, and can be helped further to 
augment his income by better agi iculture and better business 
In the case of the labourer m cities his business is necessarily 
limited wdiile his impecuniousncss iniolves an unduly high charge 
of interest on his income w Inch in addition is seierally taxed bv the 
better but more costly style of li\ nig necessitated by his residence^ 
in a ci\ ilized community <ind exposure to a variety of temptations 
for a luxurious lift 

3 The terms on which a labourer m difficulties is required 
to borrow money as his initial capital requisite for starting life on 
arnial from his native place are extremely prohibitive, the rate 
of interest ranging even as far as 150% and iie\er less than 75% 
It IS an interesting study to note the stages of his indebtedness 
This has the effect of forestalling all his future chances of welfare 
,aiid he is forced to become from the very beginning an unwilling 
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slave of the money-lender who continues to retain his hold on him 
almost to his dying day 

4 That co-operation really does and ought to help, a 
labourer in improving his situation nobody would deny But 
although it IS now a fashion to call a Lonibiiiation for mutual help 
as the 011^ means by which liberation of labour from the shackles 
of usuary is possible, no credit, unassisted by property has been 
found quicklv acceptable in the ordinary market, and this fact 
may be cited as one of the first difficulties in attempting a scheme 
for a prompt and substantial redemption 

5 “A combination of men and not money,” “One for all 
and all for one”, and such other fiiniliar jxistulatcs are seldom 
found to be of much worth in the pcculiai circumstances in which 
the labouring class in cities is at present situated The labourers 
can hardly yet be called i class itself It is a loose and heterogen¬ 
ous mass of 111 mu il workers collecting in cities for individual 
profit, with no education to create an ^ sprit de corpi, and crystallize 
into distinct lines, ind unfit by v\ uit of educition to unders’tand 
and avail themsehes of i combin ition to en ible them to icquire 
strength and mutual protection and thereby to solve the present 
difficulties and build d prospcioiis future for themselves and their 
posterity 

6 Tt cm, however, be safely said that in spite of the factor 
of instability of some portion of the 1 ibour population of cities a 
substantial number of jicople arc grivititing to form a stationary 
labouring class and it is for such 1 ibouieis that <my scheme on a 
co-operative basis can be of use The mill-hands are becoming 
a class by itself and stitisties collected in Bombay tend to show 
that they are a class amenable to a co-operati\ e combination with 
due safeguards of selection bv proximity of residence, employ¬ 
ment in the •Same mill, or iccruitmcnt from the sime native place 
or its neighbourhood and steady employment Thus any person 
interesting himself in this line of co-operativc work is faced with 
two difficulties at the outset The first is to find and collect fit 
individuals for combination and the second is to find capital, to 
extricate them from debt and help them to proceed with their 
business Capital obtainable for this work is necessarily limited 
m Its magnitude because it is not assured by any real assets It 
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has to be obtained with greater difficulty and at higher rates of 
interest because money so invested does not bring returns readily 
to appeal to the investor The second difficulty is to group people 
desirous of co-operation into suitable combinations so as to secure 
good results with less labour, less risk and less cost consistent 
with efficiency 

7 The investor in such ventures, therefore, must be 
charitably disposed and needs to be bribed with high interest, 
and the co-operator on his part must possess high moral virtues 
and must be honest above all things 

8 Assuming that it is possible to get together both these 
factors, the third difficulty is how to obtain staying capital The 
redemption of a wage-earner can never be possible unless he is 
able to repay his loan patiently and in small instalments But 
in the practical world capital is loath to wait a number of years 
on an apparently unsubstantial secutity And the result often 
IS that it is called in much earlier than it would be prudent to 
withi^raw it in the natural course, a step vhicli may hamper the 
work of redemption and injure the cause of co-op^ration 

9 The gams of the labourer are subject to \ariation in the 
same manner as those of agriculture The agriculturist is 
dependent upon the nitural elements for i steady liirvest The 
wage-earner for continuous occupation, agricultural gains may 
be upset by failure of rain or other causes, the labourer by brisk 
trade or its suspension He may .ilso be affected a great deal by 
ailments or other domestic mishaps The uncertainties of con¬ 
tinuous employment which, therefore, ought to be taken into 
account, make it all the more necessary that the capital must be 
available for a longer period of time than it is in the ordinary 
case 

10 The management of any co-operative organization must 
be in the hands of those who are to lose or gain by it The next 
difficulty, therefore, is that of finding sufficiently enlightened and 
willing workers to undertake the management But it would be 
imprudent to wait till the people are able to take care of them- 
sehes Co-operative Societies ought not only to be the agency 
through which actual pecuniary benefits accrue to the members 
but also the schools in which members are trained to understand 
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and undertake their share of organizing, maintaining and con¬ 
ducting the institutions themselves In order that this may be 
possible the intervention, temporarily if need be, of a central body 
of workers, interested m the welfare of the people has become a 
necessity to remove which the enlistment of active sympathetic, 
and disinterested workers assisted by such paid staff as may be 
necessary, must be secured 

11 This central body is not only necessary for training 
co-operators in their work and generally supervising the woik of 
co-operative societies, but it has also a more important function 
to perform, vtz , to negotiate the credit of these societies and to 
obtain the requisite funds for conducting them and to arrange for 
safe distribution, collection and repayment of those funds on due 
dates and to obtain renewal of such as are now in a hurry to return 
to their owneis 

12 The whole scheme of redemption ipart from the diffi¬ 
culties already set forth, hinges on the gradual and steady growth 
of the Societies’ own c ipital The usual metlnxis by which this 
IS arranged for is to induce members to save small sums from 
their monthly income over and above the instalments which they 
must pay so as to slowly discharge their liability 

13 In order that a member may be enabled to sa\e this 
small quota to his coninion wealth we must be sure that Ins income 
IS not only sufficient to afford this dediKtioii but that it can eisily 
afford the regular payment of the monthly instalments towards 
the discharge of his debts Any c ilculations made on piobabili- 
ties must take into account the following points which deserve 
consideration — 

(1) Steady and continuous employment 

(2) Unforeseen expenses due to sickness, mishaps, cere- 
• monials in connection with births, deaths and 

marriages and the social necessity of being hospit¬ 
able to guests 

14 If the income is found to be insufficient, measures must 
be contrived to supplement their incoines by means of by—occu¬ 
pations to be brought within the reach of the member and his 
family and the best use made of spare time and available labour 
to carry out these occupations and facilities created for marketing 
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the products advantageously Steps are also necessary gradually 
to vinn the member to appreciate the need of economy 

15 Whether the proportion of the burden of debt already 
incurred to one’s income after providing for items one and two, 
IS such as mav m ii reasonable number of years, enable one to be 
free from debt, lequircs the exercise of the highest skill and 
acquaintance with piactie il life of the poor labourer in all its 
details on the pirt of the co-operative worker Before the 
members cm acquire this skill, they must naturally depend on 
the central institution for guidance and it is the adjustment of 
funds in a manner to vouchsafe the punctual return of instalments 
which becomes the pi unary duty of i centi il institution Natur¬ 
ally, the functions of the ccntril institution become the most 
important factor in initiating the scheme for redemption of the 
labouring class 111 cities, the success of which depends on the class 
of people tint can be persuaded for working it 

16 First and foremost is the necessity for finding devoted 
people who can enthuse men with the right spirit for co-operation 
They must be not only full of ideis but firm md patient in 
practically handling c ises and dcihng with all matters of detail 
with 111 undaunted and cheerful spirit and wuth f nth 111 humanity 
avoiding all extremes 

17 It must not be forgotten that this i work 111 w'hich the 
pioneers have not only to find out people willing to fallow them 
but also deal with i mass of men steeped 111 ignorance, unac¬ 
quainted with thiift ind more prone to vices, and willing to lie 
deep in debt as fish do m water They are iimble to think beyond 
the present moment and ire regardless of the Hitiire 

18 In spite of these uiiencouraging factors, it must be 
admitted that the mijoritv of the labouring class, if il is brought 
into contact wnth a truly co-operative and sympathetic attempt to 
bring home to them their situation, are shrewd enough to under¬ 
stand it and ire willing to follow the leadership of a trusted 
pioneer as soon as they discover his motiv^es in approaching them 
There are the people who reciprocate trust for trust It is only 
necessary rightly to understand them and to touch their heart 

19 In laying down some of the points above enumerated the 
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writer of this paper is guided chiefly bv his experience in this 
kind of work which he has been doing under the auspices of the 
Debt Redemption Committee started by the Servants of India 
Society in Bombay for the last foiii >ears There are now' 19 
societies in existence, the membership of wdiich is about 570 
The capital in redeeming old debts so far amounts to Rs 1,72,137 
of which *Rs 1,06,290 has been repaid by members The capital 
borrowed from outside so far amounted to Rs 68,686 of which 
Rs 26,510 has been icturncd The number of mcmbtis wholly 
redeemed from debt is i out of c;7o meiitiontd ibove whose total 
indebtedness exceeds a sum of Rupees two lakhs The lesene 
fund and capital scraped together b\ me ins of thrifty sa\ mgs of 
members is Rs 19, 535 of which the leserxe fund is Rs 10,875 
and their share e’apitil and monthly saiings of annas eight each 
amount to Rs 8,660 The reser\e fund is not entirely set ipart 
but forms part of the jnesciit c ipit il of the societies The interest 
earned at the 1 ate of one pice per rupee pei month amounts to 
Rs 33,688 which also becomes naihble is capital for redeni])tion 
of membeis’ old debts But this has i f ir gieater value If the 
membeis, on all these transietions h id pud interest at the lowest 
rate aeailable to the 111 111 Boinbiy which is one inn i pel iiiiiec per 
month, they would ha\c paid to the soweais Rs 1,34,752 which 
really shows that a gain of ne irly Rs i,()(),ocx) his been accom¬ 
plished ill the interests of the members by means of eo-operatioii 
The interest pud by societies for boiiowed capital is Rs 13,164 
only 

20 The cost of management to the societies themselves has 
come up to only Rs 5,o<k) cxelusue of the expenses of supervision 
incurred by the Debt Redemption Committee from its own 
resources such as a grant from Go\ernnient and contributions 
from its membeis and also the membeis of societies and elinings 
of the societies 

21 The amount recoecrablc on insiuanee owing to death of 
members of the societies is Rs 87,750 at the rate of Rs 250 per 
member insured This 111 itself is i t ingible guarantee for out¬ 
side deposits which amount at present only to Rs 42,176 The 
amount realized on insurance owing to the death of 9 members is 
Rs 2,500 which has gone in some c ises not only to the complete 
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redemption of the deceased members but has left a balance for his 
survivors 

22 This method, howev^tr, affords no solution of the 
problem presented in the case of those who leave Bombay without 
notice or who go on other duties as has happened on account of 
the present w ar The number of members who have gone on 
field sen ice stands at 26 with a liability of Rs 4,622 and*arrange- 
ments are being made with the help of the military authorities to 
sympathetically realize the amount Moreoi er, the number of 
those that have left Bombav without intimation is 9, owing 
Rs 1,500 only, for the recovery of which steps are being taken 
by writing to the officers of native states and others concerned 

23 There is no danger, so far as could be seen, in realizing 
these amounts as steps are being taken by administrative methods 
and by measures of arbitration Moreover, these loans are 
protected by the unlimited liability of all the members constituting 
the society and is further safeguarded By binding three persons 
as sureties, one of whom is an intimate relation of the botrower 
and also an earning member of the family 

24 These are the usual difficulties which all Mterested in 
co-operation must be prepared to face as they are geneially to be 
met with ewen 111 societies meant for a more educated and i better 
class of people With due pro\ ision for a substantial reserve fund 
which must be gradually set apart from the working fund of the 
societies and insurance against risks on account of death there 
should be no fear in pushing this scheme to its legitimate extent 

25 Judging from the difficulties already set forth anybody 
would feel that there is room for satisfaction in the comparatively 
encouraging results with which the labours of the writer of this 
paper and his colleagues have been rewarded One of the condi¬ 
tions for good work in this direction is the sympathy of the 
Department which is entrusted with the work of organizing 
co-operative societies in this Presidency and I am glad to say that 
for this work I ha\ e been able to enlist the cordial sympathies of 
Mr Ewbank and his staff Moreover, this work is in no small 
measure due to the sympathetic encouragement which has been 
received at the hands of our great co-operator, the President of this 
Conference, the Hon’ble Mr Lalubhai Samaldas, c i E , and last 
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though not the least to official help and guidance that has been* 
received The Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill was the first President 
of this Committee who interested himself in laying down the lines 
of this work On his elevation to the Viceregal Council the 
Committee elected his successor the Hon 'ble Mi G Carmichael 
as the President The writer of this note owing to his repeated 
illness during the last two and half years has not been able to 
take full advantage of his practical svmjiatliv and valuable guid¬ 
ance, which he hopes to dt) as soon as practicable and to develop 
the work to a much larger extent and to introduce in it elements 
of reform 

26 There IS one point which c iiinot be overlooked 111 
connection with this subject and that is the amount of loss likely 
to result from jiursuing a scheme for redemption of the wage- 
earner in the citv 

27 One of the most imixirtanl tenets of the co-operative 
faith IS the punctual repivnient of debts bv the member to his 
societv and by the 1 itter to its financier If all things go on well 
that IS wdiile things are it their normal position there is hardly 
room for fearing a great maiiv defaults Naturally enough the 
man who his been freed from usurious practices is inclined to be 
loyal to his institution iiid the usuil s ifcguird of two other men 
standing secuiitv for his loan becomes sufficient 

28 In the ease of a mishap howevei, the sureties are 
burdened with the debts of the dece.iscd inaddition to their own 
and it IS the habit of these jieople to st ind surety for more loans 
than one That this burden may be considerably lightened it is 
always prudent to get bon owing members at le ist sufficiently 
insured against accidents The wisdom of this safeguard has 
been sufficiently proved in the working of the societies in Bombay 
and the objections for going 111 for insurance generally to be met 
with 111 the case of people who are iin iblc to think out their own 
plans of welfare are almost entirely removed 

29 While defaults owing to death can thus be safely 
covered there are no means equally efficient to pi event loss owing to 

1 Sickness 

2 Unemployment 

3 Unforeseen expenses from vanous Causes 


'6 
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The remedy for helping the members in sickness has been partially 
thought of and carried out by the Debt Redemption Committee 
which IS the central institution for these societies, by collecting 
small requisites obtained by special contract with an Insurance 
Office supplemented by charitable aid from outside Inspite of 
the purely medical help thus ensured there are expenses of good 
nursing during sickness and through the convalescent stage which 
cannot be avoided 

30 Unemployment is an equally strong factor Cases of 
wilful avoidance of work have been found to be very rare But 
there are frequently occasions when a willing man has to be out 
of employment inspite of himself Again there are occasions 
when a man’s wife is delivered Then not only does wife not 
earn but she has to be fed somewhat sumptuously at the expense of 
the husband out of his limited income 

31 A labourer of all others seeliis to be the most hospitably 
disposed He forgets business considerations and this before all 
others seems to be the most fruitful source of defaults This is 
a factor hard to be dealt with, and an untutored mind cannot 
easily be persuaded to avoid such unnecessary expenses though 
by degrees he can be won over ultimately to learn to cut his 
coat according to the cloth 

32 Insufficient finance is another cause from which defaults 
proceed A man’s income may be dis-proportionate to his in¬ 
debtedness or his way of life may not be approved by other 
members to warrant a loan sufficient to wip. all his previous 
obhgations The society offers and the member consents to 
obtain a smaller loan to stave off his immediate need but he is 
often likely to default payment thereafter and probably avoid 
both his original sowcars and the society and become not only an 
unwelcome addition to the society but also a bad example to others 

33 These are 111 brief the most usual causes of default 
among the members and judicious measures must be taken to 
av Old them if the scheme must work well Neither hard and fast 
rules nor a mechanically strict administration can improve the 
situation Rigour without a sympathetic inquiry into the actual 
cause of default often tends to scare the member and in sheer des- 
paration he may ru^ away and by forsaking his employment he puts 
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himself and his society in the worst of situations The Debt 
Redemption Committee has had to deal with several such instances 
and It maj' be satisfactory to note that with due regard for 
discipline it has hitherto brought the number of these defaults to 
a minimum 

34 ^ Selection first and supervision over the use of not only 

the loan but the income of a member and the encouragement of 
moral virtues by constant and unremitting attention to a member^s^ 
conduct in life are some of the remedies which can never be too 
much insisted on But in order th.it the members may be 
reclaimed from a life of perpetual misery the central institution 
must be strong in men inspired by a true and sympathetic faith 
in co-operation as <i factor for re-juvenating and elevating an 
important and growing class of hum in beings and it must also* 
command a staff of i better order thin mere mechanical tools to 
look after only the technique of book-keeping and other legal 
necessaries of co-operative administration , 

35 To cn ibk the central institutions such as the Debt 
Redemption Committee in Bombiv to c irrv on this sacred and 
humanising work, funds .iie needed which no societies iffiliated to 
it can supply in their present almost cxpcnmeiital stage To my 
mind, however, the work lire idv done has been encouraging, the 
Government hav ing come in for a share of it 

36 III conclusion, 1 must sav Jiat the work done has as yet 
hardly touched the fringe of the huge work already before the 
Debt Redemption Committee in Bomb iv City alone and hope that 
the same generosity which moved the Bombay Government to 
offer pecuniary help may induce it to be more liberal 111 its help 
in future It is needless to say that this work depends upon the 
support of the rich by monetary contributions and upon the 
services of ybuiig men w'ho ought to give them gratuitously 

G K Dkvadhar, 

Senior Member, Bombay Branch, 
ServanU of India Society, Bombay 



HOW HOARDING RUPEES HELPS THE GERMANS 


How can I help to win the war ? is the question which should 
be present in the mind of evercone in India to-day Very many 
.thousands of Indian soldiers lia\e fought gallantly side by side 
with their British comrades in France, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Palestine and elsewhere, and great services hut been performed 
by Indian lastars and b\ labour corps niiscd in \arious parts of 
India E\eryone cannot go out to light, but there ire few who 
cannot assist in one way or another to back up our soldiers in the 
field Armies consisting of men diawii from India, from England, 
from France and from the United States are piotecting India from 
an enemy who, if successful, would "rob and oppress the people of 
this country, ind therefore it is the duty of eicry true Indian to 
help in every pssible way the soldiers who are biavely fighting 
for them It is astonishing, but it is none the less true, that there 
ore people in India to-day who, instead of assisting to win the war, 
are hindering the efforts of the army and are even helping the 
enemy They do not know' the harm they are doing , they do not 
understand that their action is making it more difficult for victory 
to be won and for peace to be restored to the nations of the eaith 
In modern warfare it is not only the soldier who has to play his 
part ' The armies actually fighting must be supplied with rifles, 
guns, ammunition, food and many other things which hav'e to be 
produced by people who stay at home, and have to be sent by ships 
long distances over the sea to the soldiers in the field Those who 
make it more difficult for the supplies to be produced and for the 
ships to carry them to the fighting men are assisting fhe Germans 
and their allies as surely as if they are actually working for the 
enemy 

It may be said that no one in India would willingly injure the 
soldiers of his own country who are fighting his battles or would 
add to the hardships which they have to face This may be true, 
but it IS also true that people who during the war hoard rupees 
by burying them, by locking them up in boxes, or by melting 
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them down for use as ornaments are doing serious harm to their 
own country and to all the countries which are engaged in fighting 
for the liberty of mankind Even those thoughtless j^eopk who 
buy silver ornaments are thereby encouraging the practice of melt¬ 
ing, as the silver used for making these ornaments cannot at the 
present tyne be obtained in any other way Such persons probably 
do not know that if rupees are hoarded iii India the Government 
have to buy silver in far distant foreign lands, and to bung 
it enormous distances across the sea in ordei to make the new 
rupees which are necessary to carry on the business of the country 
Here is a fact y Inch will help to show what hoarding means 
Dining the last two years the Goyeinmcnt have been compelled to 
buy silver in order to com no less than 50 crores of rupees to take 
the place of those which have been thoughtlessly hoarded by 
people in India Furthei they have now found it necessary to 
make arrangements to bring fioin our great friend and Ally, 
America, an additional amount of silver to enable them to coin 
50 crores more of iiipecs A large part of this silv^er is on its 
wav to India and the remainder will shortly be sent here 

The supply and purchase of these huge quantities of silver 
are very wasteful m many ways In the first place, these 
purchases mean that India sends her lesoiirces abroad in return 
for mere metal If the Gov eminent of India h id lent the money 
required to buy this silver, India would have received interest 
thereon, amounting to more than Rs 5 crores a year This 
additional income would have made it possible for the Government 
either to reduce taxation or else to spead larger amounts for the 
benefits of India, either by providing for better education or 
sanitation, or in other ways 

Again, we can in this matter learn a lesson from oui enemies 
Germany his been able to carry on the war for so long, largely 
because she adopts as one guiding principle that of “waste 
nothing “ The hoarding of silver in India is a most flagrant 
waste of an essential of war Exactly the same applies to the 
hoarding of gold It is almost as bad as burying shells and other 
ammunition instead of letting them be used against the enemy. 
The Pnme Minister of England has told us that silver bullets 
will win the war, and yet in India, by hoarding our silver and 
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gold, we arc hiding away silver and gold bullets, so that they can 
be of no help in winning victory 

It is also important to mention that in all other countries 
except India a note-issue has been developed and popularised in 
order to economise the metal used for coin This is specially the 
case in Japan, where very small notes indeed are now in circulation 
India IS the only country which uses metalbc coin insteaS of notes 
to the eiiorinous extent which she now does The result is that 
people of other countries are benefiting greatlv from this policy, 
so that they grow richer at Indn’s expense 

Apart from the effect of the practice of hoarding on the 
wealth of India, it must also be remembered that the production 
of silver from the mines of America calls for the labour of men 
who would otherwise be engaged in war work, as the Americans 
are fighting on our side and the soldiers they ha\t sent to the 
battlefield require enormous quantities of food and military 
supplies to enable them to conquer the enemy The silver which 
America is sending to India has to be taken in trains to the 
seaports, and this adds to the difficulties of working the American 
railways when they are engaged in carrying supplies for the war 
Then, when the siher has reached the jxirts it has to be taken 
many thousand of miles by ship to this country it a time wffien 
e\ ery vessel is w inted for the purposes of the war and for convey¬ 
ing articles wdiich jieople in India would be very glad to have such 
as cotton cloth and salt which, at the present time, owing to the 
demands for ships for other purposes cannot be brought to this 
country in the same quantities as before the war The conse¬ 
quence of this shortage of ships is that the stocks of cloth and salt 
as well as of other articles used by the people of India are much 
smaller than in ordinary times and that prices are much higher 
It has been shown that huge amounts of silveu have been 
bought by the Government within the past two years But even 
these wuli not be sufficient to provide rupees if hoarding continues, 
and it cannot be too strongly declared that this practice is most 
harmful to India and to her soldiers In the first place, instead 
of spending money to buy the silver, India could have drawn 
interest upon it and the money could then have been spent in 
providing rifles, clothes and food for soldiers, and m building 
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more ships which might have brught to this country articles that 
everyone wishes to have such as salt and cotton cloth just 
mentioned Secondly, since hoarding makes it more difficult to 
obtain articles like salt and cotton cloth the puces of these articles 
as well as of foodstuffs and other necessaries aie raised and the 
people wjio hoard are thus injuring themselves and their friends 
There is no reason whatever why people should hoard rupees 
in India The Government is just and powerful, and there are 
many opportunities for safely investing money which is not 
required for the time being, so that it c in earn interest and increase 
the wealth of its owner In all foreign countries which have 
become rich and prosperous, the people instead of hoarding use 
the money which they have to spare to make more money, and 
they thus benefit not only themselves but the whole community 
There are Post Office savings banks and Gov eminent loans m 
which they can invest and from which they can draw interest and 
their money when used in this w ly is not liable to be lost or stolen 
by thieves, as it would be if they followed the practice of hoarding 
which IS so common in this country In India too, as has been 
stated, plenty of opportunities can be found foi jilacing money 
wffiere it is absolutely safe and whcie it lan eirn good interest 
If a jierson has spare money whith he is likely to want at short 
notice he can deposit it in the Post Office savings bank or buy 
Post Office savings bank oi buy Post Office cash certificates with 
it Or, if he IS not likely to require it immediately he can invest 
it in War Bonds which pay a ver> substantial rate of interest 
It is a direct benefit to him to use it in eithei of these w^ays It is 
also a direct benefit to the countiy since any money lent to 
Government will be spent in India in buying for the soldieis 
wheat, nee and other foodstuffs as well as jute, cotton, hides, 
boots and shbes A large demand for all these me<ins good profit 
for the raiyats and other producers and adds to the wealth and 
prosperity of the whole country 

It will be clear then to any one who looks at the question of 
hoarding intelligently that the practice is a bad and a foolish one 
Hoarding injures the soldiers who are fighting for India and thus 
helps the enemies of the Indian people It also prevents hioney 
from being used to earn profits in the shape of interest and it 
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makes it mere difticult for Go\ernment to buy Indian produce for 
the use of the Armies in the field 

Great harm is done in the world by want of thought The 
hoarding of rupees in India afFords an illustration of this truth 
It IS not too mubh, however, to believe that once the facts are 
realised everv patriotic Indian will not only avoid hoarding 
himself but will do all in his power to persuade others from 
followim> a practice which benefits <ind assists the bitterest foes of 
his country 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL. 


By-lawi^of the Panlhati C(K>peratlYe Anti-malarial Society, Limited. 

NaMP OI- Sf)CTI*TY 

1 The Society shall be called the Panihati Co-operative 
Anti-malaridl Society It is registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, II of 1912 

REGISTFR^D AddRFv«?S 

2 The registered address of the society is at Panihati post 
office Panihdti, thaiia Khardah, sub-dnision Barrackpore, district 
24 Parganas 


Objfct 

3 The object of the society is 

(1) to prevent malaria, 

(2) to render free medic il ud to the members, 

{3) to supply ordinarv medicines free of cost to the 
members, 

(4) to encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
the members 

Mfmbfrship 

4 Every member of the society must be 

(i) ordinarily resident within Panihati village, 

{2) of good character, 

(3) of not less than 18 years of age except in the case of 

a minor heir of a deceased member 

5 Every member shall pay an entrance fee of Re i and 
shall sign his name or put his thumb maik in the register of 
members to be kept by the society in token of his acceptance of 
these by-laws Entrance fees shall not be refunded to members 

7 
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Signatories to the application for the registration of the society 
shall be exempted fioni pavmcnt of entrance fees 

Rl^ctioJs ot Mj^mbprs 

6 Kieri pel son desiioiis of becoming a menibei shall apply 
to the committee of management which aflei earefnl consideration 
mae admit him as a member or lefiise his ipplication In ease 
his application is rejected he in iv appeal to the Geneial Meeting 
w’hosc decision wnll be final 

7 The widow, legal hen oi nominee of a deceased member, 
if elected within 3 months of his decease, shall be exempt from 
the fiayment of entrance fee 

Cr‘5SATION {)!• Ml MBl RSHIB 

8 Membership shall cease by 

(1) perm incnt renio\al of residence be\ond the prescribed 

limits, 

(2) misconduct, 

• (3) non-payment of subscription within the second month 

of the quarter and 

(4) death 

Si spi nsioin and R\ri iston or Mi MBrRs 

9 The Managing Committee may suspend or expel am 
member if they find 

(1) iny act contrai\ to the by-laws, 

(2) an attempt to discredit the Co-operatne mo^ement 

Fund 

10 Every member shall pay a quarterly snSscription of 
Rs 3 in advance The method of collection shall be by selling 
coupons or tickets marked for each quarter Each member will 
keep the coupon attached to a book ready for inspection 

11 The Managing Committee is empow’ered to accept any 
generous donation 

(a) from any person or persons, 

{h) from Government or local bodies, 
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12 111 case of defickiiey of resouices to meet tlit lequiie- 
meiits of the society the Manaj^ing Committee v\ itli tlie approval 
of the members iii the General Meeting mav imixise an additional 
subset iption of a sum not exceeding Rs 2 

13 The fund raised in the abo\e manner shall be utilised 
foi the following purijoses at the close of e\er} month — 

{«*) 50 pel cent of the total monthly subscription up 
to i maximuin of Rs 60 pei month shall be paid 
to i medical oflicer (registered practitionei of the 
Calcutt i U ni\ ei sitj), 

(h) 20 per cent of the total siibsciiptions shall be spent on 
oidinarv medicines, 

(<) 10 per cent of the total subsci iptions uj) to a maximum 
of Rs 15 shall be paid to a compounder, 

{(i) 15 per cent shall be spent on anti-malarial ineasuies, 
(t) 5 pel cent is to be kept foi contingencies 

(/) If theie be am suiplus 01 sa\ing undei an\ of the 

clauses in b\e-laws No 13, the whole amount shall 
be expended on aiiti-nialarial ineasuies under bye¬ 
law No J3(d) 

Tf ail} donations ire reteued the M inagiiig Committee shall 
either spend it on anti-ni il 11 lal measures 01 open a building fund 

14 The anti-in ilaiial meisures leferred to in bye-law 

No 13(d) shall compiise chiefly of deal mg of jungles and filling 
up of insanitaiy cess-pools These works will be undertaken on 
the requisition 111 ide by the Samtarv Inspector of the Municipality 
with whom the Soeietv will work in Co-opeiation The actual 

work will be done by the Municipal ()^ ei seer ind the work will be 

supeivised b\ one of the directors eiiipoweicd bv the Managing 
Committee The cost inclined shall be borne bv the Society 

• 

Ltibiltty 01 M^mbirs 

15 Eiery meinbei shall be liable for any loss, &.c , upto 
twice the monthly subscription 

Priviu Chs OB Mi mbi rs 

16 E\ery member shall get ordinary medicine fice of cost 
for his family 
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17 The medical officei of the society shall attend on him 
and his faniilv fiee of charge dining hours fixed by the Managing 
Committee 

18 Saiiitai> improccmcnts as detailed aboie shall be done 
free of chaigc 


G^N^RAI Mmtinc. 

19 The supreme authoritv of the society shall be vested 111 
the General Meeting The general meeting shall exercise a 
general supervision ov'er the business of the society, especially 
over the acts of the Managing Committee Every member pre¬ 
sent shall have one \ ote One-fifth of the members shall form a 
quorum The Chairman who will be elected bv the members 
shall have a casting vote On all questions the opinion of the 
majority shall prev ail 

20 The General Meeting of the-societv shall be called as 
often as may be necessary At least one general meeting shall be 
called ev'erv year 111 a month to be fixed bv the Registrar bv any 
general or special order This meeting shall be called the 
Annual General Meeting Special General Meetings will be 
held whenever the Committee of Management think fit and shall 
be conv^ened on a requisition bv one-fifth of the members or of 
the Registrar or any person luthorised by the Registrar by 
General or Special order to hold general meetings 

21 At least a week’s notice of the general meeting shall 
always be iven The notice shall specify the date, hour and 
place fixed for holding the meeting When general meetings are 
held on the requisition of the Registrar or any person authorised 
by him by general or special order it is not necessary to giye a 
week’s notice, and it may be held at such time as may be decided 
by the Registrar or the person authorised by him to hold the 
general meeting 

22 The duties of the genera] meeting shall be — 

(t) to consider the annual report of the Managing 
Committee, 

(2) to review the work of its officers and to hear and decide 

all complaints against them, 

(3) to elect the office bearers of the dispensary. 
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(4) to decide as to changes iii the by-laws, and geneially, 

(5) to consider all matters of iniiiortaiice that nuiy be 

brought before it 

CoMMlTTM 01> MA^ \(.l Ml NT 

23 •The inanagenient of the society shall \est in the 
Managing Committee The Committee shall consist of not less 
than 5 members and not more than 9 members including a 
Chairman and a Secretary who shall be elected annuallv at the 
general meeting Subject to the directions of the general meeting 
and to the proMsions of these by-laws, the Managing Committee 
shall manage the iffairs of the societ\ and exercise all the powers 
of the society They shall meet it least onte a month and t.hall 
record their proceedings in the Minute Book to be kept for the 
purpose and shall be signed b\ the Clmiiman If the number of 
members of the Committee exceeds six, four members shall 
constitute a quoium, but in other cises the presence of three 
members shall be sufficient for the conduct of the business 

24 The duties of the Managing Committee shall be — 

(1) to deal with application foi membeiship, 

(2) to receive and disbuise mone\ in accoidance with the 

provisions of these by-laws, 

(3) to appoint a treasurer, 

(4) to prepare a statement of iccounts which shall include 

an abstract of leceipts and cxjienditures classified 
under the different heads iiid to check the stock 
book 

(5) to appoint a doctor and a compounder, 

(6) to deal with any complaint of ill-tieatment bv the 

• medical officer or his subordinates, and 

(7) to transact all othei business incidental to the manage¬ 

ment of the society 

25 The members of the Managing Committee shall be 
responsible for the good management of the society 

26 The funds of'the society shall be kept in the custody 
of the treasurer appointed by the Comniittee of Management 
The Secretary shall not be entrusted with the custody of funds 
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The Sccietary shall be iespoii',ible to the Coniniittce of Maiiaj^e- 
iiient foi the books of the Society 

Disphti-s 

2/ All disputes coneeinin|> the alTaiis <xf the societ\ which 
cannot be decided by the i^ential mectin£> or by aibitr4tion shall 
be refeiied to the Registrar whose deeisioii shall be hnal 

Dissolution 

28 The society shall be closed wntli the appro^al of the 
Registi ar if three-fourths of the nieinbei s present at the general 
meeting, especially summoned to considei the question, \ote for it 

Gl N?R\L 

29 Any of those b\-laws ma\ be alteied 01 leseinded, new 
by-law's may be in.idc at a geneial meeting held in accoidanet v\ith 
the rules made by Go\ eminent in this behalf ind sueh amendment 
shall come into force aftei it has been appioxed and legisteied b\ 
the Registrar 

30 This soeiet\ sh.dl keep a copy of the Co-opeiati\e 
Societies Act, II of 1912, the Rules made b\ Go\einmeiit under 
the Act tiiid a copy of these b\-laws open to inspection free of 
ehaige at all itasonable times at its legistered office 

31 These by-laws are subject to the pioMSions of the Act 
and the Rules made b^ Go\ eminent under the Act and all matters 
not specially procided for in the Act, the Goyernment Rules 
under the Act, or the b\-laws shall be decided in such manner as 
the Registrar may direct 

The abo\e are the by-laws referred to in oui ipplication foi 
registration, dated the 24th March, 1918 


Stffnalun of appheanis 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


1 The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Bombay Co-operative Housing 

Association 

The fourth annual ji[cneral nieetini> of the ineinbers of the 
Bombay Co-operitive Housing Association uas held in the 
Bombay Inipro\ement Trust’s Office on Ma\ 24th, Mr J P Oir 
presiding The repoit of the managing committee described the 
progress of the Co-opeiati\e Housing inoiement in Bombay 
It st.ited —During the year under icpoit no new society was 
registeicd in addition to the existing three societies referred to in 
the pievioiis refjort But the interest of the jieople in the housing 
question has been loiised to i greater extent than in preiious 
\ears, and three lirgc housing scheines on co-operative lines are 
in the coiiise of form.ition , one b\ the G I P Railway Company 
for its employees, the second b\ the Hindus of Bombav, and third 
by the Salsettc Catholics 

Three existing Housing Societies ha\e continued to make 
progress The Saiasw.it Housing Society has pin chased about 
12 acres of land 111 Santa Crii/ for constnicting cottages on garden 
suburb lines The Bombay Catholic Co-partnership Housing 
Society has commenced its building operations at Santa Cruz and 
some of its bungalows will be completed and occupied before the 
rains The Mangalorean Garden Homes Co-operative Society 
haie purchased large areas of land at Aiidheri, but on account of 
high prices ha\e not yet commenced building operations The 
housing movement has been attracting public ittention to a greater 
extent than in prev lous years At the Provincial Co-operative 
Conference held at Poon«i 111 September last, Mr FAC Rebello 
read a paper on “Co-operative Housing Societies—Why they 
should and how they could be encouraged” and Mr H V 
Rajwadkir one on “Co-operative Societies foi Factory-workmen” 
in which be pleaded for special facilities for promoting housing 
societies among the working classes The recommendations made 
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bv the two lecturers were adopted by the Conference The 
Social SerMce League in Bombay arranged for three lectures on 
the subject during the years, two by Mr J P Orr, on “Slum 
Reform and Social Reform’’ and the third by Mr S S Talmaki 
on “Co-operatne Housing for Hindus ’’ The mill-owners of 
Bombay ha\ e been evincing greater inteiest in the housing of 
their employees The public press has been devoting larger 
space in its columns to the tieatment of the subject Among the 
magazines, the 1 oial Self-Govtrnmcnt Gazitte, a monthly 
Journal published m Madras and subscribed to by the Association, 
has been keenly discussing the \arious aspects of the subject in 
each of its issues Questions- ha\e been asked in both the 
Imperial and the Bombay Legislative Councils on the subject of 
Go\ernnient’s attitude towards Co-operatne Housing Societies 

Thk Rint Act 

Public attention became concentrated on the subject in 
consequence of the recent abnoim il rise of house rents in Bombay, 
and the people ventilated their grie\ ances against landlords in 
public meetings and in the public press A discussion was also 
held under the auspices of the Association, and a report of it is 
pnnted as Leaflet 20 Go\ eminent had at last to take the matter 

in hand and pass the Rent Act in March last prohibiting the 
raising of the rents above the standard fixed in the Act Th-'s 
measure supplies however onlv tempiorarv relief, the real solution 
of the problem lies in the rapid construction of houses in large 
numbers The abnormal rise in the cost of labour and materials 
as also the stringency of the money market has brought however, 
building enterprise in Bombay nearly to a standstill On the 
other hand the sudden increase of population in the city has made 
the housing problem more serious than e\ er The time has come 
when co-operative building enterprise should take a larger part 
in the solution of the housing problem than it has hitherto done 
But the difficulty of raising capital on reasonable terms has been 
increasingly felt every day, and therefore unless financial aid is 
given to Building Societies by the State here as in all progressive 
cHHintnes co-operative housing cannot be expected to make any 
appreciable progress The several housing schemes started in 
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Bombay have failed to make any headway for want of funds 
The representation made on the subject by the Association in 
Noveinbei 1916, was favourably endorsed and forwarded by the 
Government of Bombay to the Government of* India But the 
latter Government having as yet gi\eii no reply on the subject, a 
direct representation was addressed to the Financial Member by 
the Association in March last, and it is hoj^ed that in view of the 
critical position which the housing problem has reached in 
Bombay, it will receive at his hands the sympathetic consideration 
it deserves 

It is gratifying to note that the Government of Bombay have 
invited competitive designs for types of cottages suitable for 
occupation by the working classes, containing preferably double¬ 
room tenements, and a pri/e of Rs i,ocx) has been offered for the 
best design It may be hoped that Gkivernment will also invite 
such competitive designs of cottages containing three to five room 
tenements, and will moreover organize an exhibition of model 
dwellings to serve as object lessons to future builders of cottages 
The number of members of the Association roe from 91 m 
1916-17 to 100 in 1917-18 In addition to the ti meetings held 
for lectures and discussions, the third annual general meeting of 
the Association was held on 8th May, 1917 for the idoption of 
the report for 1917, and election of President and other officers 
for T917-18 A special committee was appointed by the Associa¬ 
tion to draft a representation to Government The managing 
committee met twice during the year 

The total receipts during the year were Rs 350, which 
together with Rs 340, the balance of the previous year, and 
interest Rs 5 received from the Central Co-operative Bank 
amounted to Rs 696 Out of this Rs 377 were spent on purchase 
of books and ‘magazines, and on printing, postage and other 
contingent expenses, leaving a balance of Rs 318 in hand at the 
close of the year with no debts owing to or by the Association, 
except Rs 190 subscriptions due from 34 members 

Co-OPFRATIVF RFGTSTFR's ViFWS 

The following are the observations made by the Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency, in his Administra- 
8 
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tioii Report for 1916-17 in connection with the Association and its 
work — 

The Bombay Co-operative Housing Association under the 
Presidency of Sir P D Pattani, continued its propagandist work 
actively throughout the year Thanks to the energetic guidance 
of the Hon’ble Mr J P Orr, ii meetings were organized, and 
addresses were delivered bv Mr A E Mirams, Consulting 
Surveyor to Government, Rao Bahadur S S Talmaki, Mr F E 
Silva, Mr Narayanayengar, Registrar, Co-operative Societies in 
Mysore, Mr K C Deshikachariar (Editor of the 1 ot al Self- 
Government (razette), the Hon’ble Mr Orr himself and the 
Registrar Additions were made to the library and several 
leaflets were published A special representation on the question 
of State Aid to Housing was submitted to Government The 
schemes for two new Housing Societies were examined and 
forwarded for registration These were accepted and there are 
now three Housing Societies in the presidency The Mangalo- 
rean Garden Homes Society has for its object the purchase of land 
near Bombay, which is to be parcelled into plots and the division 
of the plots among the members who will build houses individually 
at their own expense The Bombay Catholic Co-partnership 
Society has purchased land at Santa Cruz and intends to build 
houses there on the tenant co-partnership svstem Both Societies 
have been handicapped by the cost of labour and materials and the 
diflSculty of raising capital on moderate terms The earliest 
housing society, known as the Bombay Saraswat Co-operative 
Housing Society, under the chairmanship of Mr Murdeshwar, 
has, in the course of the year, built two more three-storeyed 
houses at a cost of Rs 72,000 to accommodate 24 families at rents 
varying from Rs 21 to 28 per suite The Society now owns five 
three-storeyed houses on neighbouring sites leased from the 
Improvement Trust, giving accommodation to 42 families m 
separate tenements Its capital is now Rs 1,33,201 The pro¬ 
gress made has been largely due to the ability and enterprise of 
Rao Bahadur S S Talmaki ” 

Numerous enquiries were received from time to time from all 
parts of the country regarding the work of the Association, the 
Societies started under its auspices and the literature published 
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were sent out This, it may be hoped will lead to a furtherance 
of the co-operative housing movement and to a closer study of the 
housing problem in India 

The report was adopted and office-bearers were appointed for 
the next jrear 

2 Bombay Central Co-operatiye Bank 

The seventh ordinary general meeting of the Bombay Central 
Co-operativL Bank, Limited, was held m May last, at the 
registered office of the bank, iii Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, the 
Hon Sir Fa/ulbhoy Currinibhoy Ebiahtni, Kt , chan man of the 
board of directors, presiding 

The directors’ report stated —The net profit for the year, 
including the sum of Rs 10,787-6-7, brought forward, amounts 
to Rs 75,626-12-4, an ad-intcrim diiidend at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum was paid for the half-\eai ending 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1917, and this absorbed Rs 21 ,ocxi, the directors now propose 
to pay a final dividend for the half-yeir ending 31st March, 1918, 
at the rate of six per cent j^er annum, and a bonus of one per cent 
per annum, which will together absorb Rs 28,000, to grant a 
bonus to the bank’s staff, Rs 1,037, carrv to the reserve fund 
(making a total of Rs 19,464-2-9), Rs 2,650, to carry to reserve 
for doubtful debts (making a total of Rs 21,000), Rs 12,000, to 
carry to societies’ share of the divisible fund (making a total of 
Rs io,cxx)), Rs 9,6^0, to cany forward to the next account, 
Rs 1,289-12-4, total Rs 75,626-12-4 You will be pleased to 
observe from the accounts that the financial position of the bank 
continues satisfactory, md that during the last year there has 
been a substantial increase in the working capital to Rs 31 ,oo,cxx) 
nearly This expansion of business, the bank has been able to 
meet in spite of the floatation of the War Loan at the commence¬ 
ment of the last official year and the continuance of disturbed 
conditions of the money market practically throughout the year 
The work of the bank coping with the increased demands of 
co-operative scx:ieties was facilitated by the financial backing it 
received from the Presidency Bank 111 the shape of a cash credit 
of Rs 4,cx),o(X5 Inclusiv^e of three co-operative credit societies 
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the registration of which was cancelled during the year under 
report, the number of co-operative societies in liquidation which 
are indebted to the bank is ten The outstandings are being 
realized gradually through the liquidators appointed by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and the directors do not 
anticipate that the liquidation of the cancelled societies will involve 
any bad debts But after consideration of the outstandings of the 
cancelled societies and in view of the extension of the bank’s 
business in different parts of the Presidency, the \arying agricul¬ 
tural conditions of which have led to occasional unpunctuality in 
the repavinent of loans, they have deemed it advisable to 
strengthen the special reserve for doubtful debts created in the 
year 1916 The societies’ share of the divisible fund for the 
triennium ending 31st March, 1918 amounts to Rs io.ocxd This 
rebate will be distributed to the borrwing societies on the condi¬ 
tions specified in clause 19 of the -bank’s agreement with the 
Secretary off State To provide for the extinction of the deben¬ 
tures, a sum of Rs 15,750 has been added to the sinking fund, 
which now amounts to Rs 64,655-12-2 You will be glad to 
learn that the Imperial Legislative Council passed last year a bill 
introduced by your chairman recognizing the investment of trust 
funds in the debentures issued by the bank with the guarantee of 
the Secretary of State for payment of interest The directors 
recommend the alteration of bye-law No 83 under wlueh the 
annual general meeting of the bank for the consideration of the 
yearly accounts must be held before the 15th of May They 
suggest the altei ation of the latest dav for the holding of the 
meeting to 20th June All your directors retire from the board 
under bye-law No 64, but are eligible for re-election 

In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said — 
Gentlemen,—I hav e great pleasure 111 placing before 5K)U the report 
and accounts It is most satisfactory to be able to record that m 
a year marked by considerable financial disturbance caused by 
the war and fluctuations in our market the bank has nev^ertheless 
been able substantially to extend its operations Last year the 
total loans to societies were twenty-two lakhs, this year they have 
risen to nearly thirty lakhs This represents the sum of capital 
transferred from the markets of Bombay to the distncts to assist 
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our staple industry, agriculture, and we trust that in future it will 
continue to expand at the same rate The larger turnover has 
naturally increased the total profits, which, with the sum earned 
over from last year bringing our total profits to seventy-five 
thousand rupees The year which has just closed marks the end 
of the second tnennium of the bank *s working As you are aware, 
under our agreement with the Government of Bombay, at the close 
of each tnennium the total piofit, after paying interest at the rate 
of six per cent to our shareholders, has to be diiided equally be¬ 
tween the bank and borrowing societies This condition has 
naturally governed the distribution of profits which we suggest for 
your acceptance We have already paid on interim dividend at 
the rate of six per cent , and wc propose a final dividend at the 
same rate, which will absorb Rs 42,000 Out of the balance 
remaining, we propose a bonus at the rate of one per cent , making 
seven per cent for the year, a like sum must be allocated to the 
societies, so the sum set aside foi this purpose will be Rs 14,000 
We propose to set aside Rs 12,000 for bad and doubtful debts, 
bringing the total provision under this head to Rs 21,000, 
Rs 2,600 to the reserve, with an equi\aleiit to the societies’ share 
of the divisible profits, and to carry forward the small balance 
of Rs 1,289-12-4 remaining In these recommendations only 
one item needs explanation, that is what some shareholders may 
think tlie large allocation to bad and doubtful debts We have so 
far made no bad debts, and in view of the substantial margin we 
demand 111 making advances, we trust that none will be made in 
future But a few societies aie under liquidation, and until 
greater experience is acquired we feel it desirable to maintain this 
reserve virtually on a parity with our outstandings with such 
societies If experience shous that the piovision made is exces¬ 
sive, then tlK account will be adjusted Under our articles we have 
every year to make provision for the extinction of our debentures, 
and this constitutes part of our general reserve, our total reserves 
now aggregate Rs 1,11,200 The only other feature requiring 
comment is the cash credit with the Bank of Bombay, to the extent 
of Rs 4 lakhs, which has been arranged In view of the fact that 
our money is lent for considerable periods, rarely less than one 
year, we desired to strengthen our cash resources and we are grate- 
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ful to the directors of the Bank of Bombay for the very valuable 
support which they have given us I propose that the report and 
accounts be approved and adopted 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr Tulock- 
chand, the directors’ report for the year ending yst March was 
adopted, proposed b\ Sir Stanley Reed, Kt , and seconded by Mr 
Mehta, a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent jier annum, and a 
bonus of 1 per cent per annum w'as declared, the retinng directors 
were re-elected, Messrs K S Aiyar and Co w’^erc re-appointed 
auditors, a vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
business 

3 The Co-operative Movement in Bombay (1916—17) 

It is a notable striking proof of the inherent strength of 
co-operation in the West of India that in spite of the difficulties 
produced by the war notable pi ogress has been achieved and that 
the results have surpassed all previous records Owing to the 
conditions of the money market in Bombay the Bombay Central 
Bank was compelled first of all to limit its loans to societies to 
periods of i or 2 years and then to raise its miiiiniuin lending 
rate io per cent and to suspend the grant of the cash credits 
to Unions The issue of the war loan not only reduced the 
margin of profit earned by Central Banks, but also in many cases 
drained away local deposits from primary societies, and m some 
country places diverted to the Loan, funds due by ryots to societies 
m repayment of debts In some parts of the Bombay presidency 
untimelv rams ^damaged the crops while in others there raged a 
severe epidemic of plague, so that the season has been the most 
difficult through which the co-operative movement has yet passed 

Progri-ss Achifved 

Nevertheless, the progress has been remarkable so far as Co¬ 
operation IS concerned The number of societies has been 
increased by 27 per cent , the number of member by 22 per cent 
and the amount of working capital by 26 per cent Nor do these 
statistics suffice to tell the tale of progress The Registrar says, 
with a pride for which there is every justification, that there has 
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been a distinct growth m the spirit of material help and in the 
knowledge of all that co-operation implies and this has taken shape 
in the rapid organization of local unions The eyes of agricul¬ 
turists, he adds, are no longer turned exclusively on the credit 
movement, and no less than 42 societies have been formed for the 
purchase of cake manure, implements, bulls, &c , and the sale of 
cotton, jaggery, milk and agricultural produce 

The investment of nearlj^ five lacs of Rupees in the War 
Loan indicates at once the strength and the loyalty of the move¬ 
ment All societies were id vised to proiide themselves with fluid 
resource b\ investing then reserve funds in the War Bonds 
They were also asked to collect deposits from their members 
fixed for five >ears at 5^ per cent ind to invest the whole sum 
realized in War Bonds at the same rite As has been observed, 
the response has been excellent and it is particularly so when we 
take into consideration the money market stringency 

The Provinciai. Bank 

The cautious skill of the Directors has steered this institution 
in the midst of <i number of difficulties The business of the 
institution has even expanded and its total working capital has 
been raised from 18 4 lakhs to 22 8 lakhs The shares are now 
fully paid up and further expansion is expected from debentures 
A bill has now been introduced amending the Indian Trusts Act 
so that these debentures may be treated as trustee stock This 
bill may enable the Bank to issue a fresh series of debentures, but 
looking to the present money market conditions it is difficult to be 
sanguine about the result, whereas had the scheme been adopted 
three years ago the Bank would have possessed ample and cheap 
non-withdrav^able capital Besides the resources from shares 
and debentures, the Bank has obtained an .idditional cash credit 
of 4 lakhs from the Bank of Bombay 

Centrai, Banks 

« 

The older District Central Banks have all done well, though 
all have not made the progress anticipated in the direction of 
abandoning loans to individuals and lestricting advances to 
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societies In some cases, owing to the preponderance of indivi¬ 
dual shareholders, the interests of the borrowing societies and of 
the union are not yet thoroughly harmonised Three new 
Central banks have been formed during the year Hitherto, it 
would appear, that the Provincial Bank had been granting loans 
on very favourble terms indeed This had one unfortunate effect 
—^that it stunted the growth of District Central Banks since they 
were not able to raise funds that would be ad\ anced to societies on 
similarly easy terms This meant that the deposit capital avail¬ 
able in the mofussil head-quarter towns was not being tapped, and 
that societies were being fed with Bank money rather than local 
money This is, however, a thing of the past and it is now 
possible for the first time to organize Local Central Banks with 
a reasonable chance of success It is an encouraging feature to 
read that certain gentleman have recently given up hoarding and 
have taken to investing large sums in 4 he societies and are thus 
helping the unions 


Gu4rantfi ing Unions 

The mam difficulties in the way of their formation in 
Bombay Presidency has been that societies are widely scattered 
and are not crowded in particular areas But “at last we have 
discovered and put into working order an agency which promises 
to put an end to the necessity which Government were under of 
increasing the staff of auditors and special Mainlatdars almost to 
an unlimited extent” The beginning made has so far been quite 
encouraging in Bombay Tne system not only provides efficient 
and responsible local supervision but also relie\es the Department 
and. the Central Bank of detailed duties that with the growth of 
the movement were becoming too heavy It furnishes the Depart¬ 
ment with a convenient unit for administration and saves the 
Central Bank from the costly task of enquiring into the loan 
application of each society separately 

AGRICULTURAI. SoCIhTIES 

Here also the emphasis has been laid on quality rather than 
quantity The demand for more societies and the need for them 
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IS urgent But while only one-eighth of the existing societies 
could be classed as first rate it was unsafe to allow de\elopment to 
outstrip the existing power of superx ision and finance Accord¬ 
ing to the system of audit classification the number of societies 
classed as A is 153 against 95 last year, as B 579 as against 428 
last year,»as C 176 as against 151 last vear This is progress 
indeed and the cautious policy is worthy of the able and energetic 
Registrar, Mr Ewbank A society is cancelled at once if it is 
classed as D twice in succession It is remarkable that co-opera¬ 
tion IS developing more rapidly in the Deccan than in the more 
commercially minded region of Gujrat The reason seems to be 
that the bania is not a verv oppresi\e person in the latter place 
and his easy and elastic conditions ire often preferred to rigid 
rules 

The existing dairy societies ha\ c done something in the wa\ 
of supervising milking, providing clean and good utensils and 
arranging for cheap and prompt distribution But the present 
class of dairy cannot be successful without a large measure of 
Government and Municipal support Next year it is proposed 
not to attempt any further to improve citv milk supplies from 
within, but to take up the question of increasing the supply by 
bringing 111 milk from surrounding villages and organi?'ing its 
distribution The distribution of milk is easier to arrange than 
its production The cotton sale societies have for their object to 
ensure correct weighments, better prices, and to cut out unneces¬ 
sary middlemen They liav^e developed a surprisingly large 
business in their first year The Jaggery Sale Societies aim at 
securing fair market price to the cultivator and at checkmating 
the tricks of local merchants There appear to be no demand in 
this Presideqpv for cattle insurance But in the distribution of 
improv'^ed seed and the recovery of its price the societies hav'e been 
of great and increasing utility 

Non-Aoriciii«turai. SocirTirs 

Their progress has been satisfactory and some of them can 
command more deposits than they can use There peoples’ banks 
are formed on the Schulze Delitzsch model and are intended to 
meet the wants of the middle classes and artisans in urban areas 

9 
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They have been assisted in their development bv the failure of 
Swadeshi banks which has left them a larger field of action 
There are most possibilities as regards the Millhands* and 
Artisans’ societies but it requires outside organisers to initiate 
the movement and to extend it, since the untouchable classes are in 
capable of forming and managing societies of their own without 
outside help The Debt Redemption Committee is doing excell¬ 
ent wwk of this kind in Bomba\ citv The Communal societies, 
too, are progressing fa\ourabl\ 

There are 15 store societies in the Presidency and they do 
well so long as they work on the cash system and a\oid credit 
The main difficulty of this class of society lies in its audit 
Wea\ ing societies are doing as w^ell as they can under the adyerse 
conditions Most of them do credit business only, some haye 
taken up the purchase and sale of yarn as well, and a few haye 
gone so far as to ha\ e opened shops lor selling cloth theinselyes 

Propaganda 

In this field the actnity manifested 111 Bombay canhot be 
praised too much The Bombay Co-operatiye Library contains 
i 8<5 books and as many pamphlets and must prove a great 
stimulus to co-operative thought The library is also issuing 
the Co-operatiye Quarterly in English Three lernacular agri¬ 
cultural journals are devoting their columns to the cause of 
co-operation The Registrar concludes by saying that it is the 
dearth of finance and supervising agencies rather than the lack 
of propagandist effort which prev^ents the co-operative movement 
in Bombay from de\ eloping more rapidly than it does 


J C C 



CO-OPERATION IN BURMA 


We gather from the Registrar’s remarks that there has been 
some lukewarmness in the past in tht matter of cattle insurance, 
due in a measure to the fact that its benefits aie not Msible until 
the ivot, or his neighbour, has lost cattle and received an 
indemnitv There is, in the absence of this con\ incing proof of 
the soundness of cattle insurance, a tendency to regard the 
premium payable as nothing more th.in an extr.i tax, and a rathei 
high one at that, and to cease to pa\ it It may be a curious way 
of putting it, but the difficulty in the past has been the extra- 
Oidinary small proportion of deaths uiiong cattle It is easy to 
see, however, that this iccounts foi the comparatively small total 
of mdenmities paid An increase in cattle mortalitv would laise 
the amount and number of the indemnities paid, and afford 
lonvincing evidence of the advantages of cattle insuiance Such 
couditions prevailed during the veai and it is hojied that this 
otherwise unfortunate state of affairs will be productive of gcxxi 
if it increases the popularity of co-operative cattle insurance 

There are one or two other points in the report that call for 
notice The first of these has reference to the gcxid work that 
Unions are doing as propagandists of co-operation In other 
ways, too, we are told they are the mainspring of the movement, 
and we are given seveial illustrations to prove this, to one of 
which w'e would like to refer, as it has been one of the chief 
hindrances fo the spread of co-operation, namely the reluctance to 
pay back loahs Societies complain of it in their constituents and 
Central Banks regret it in the societies One of the functions of 
Unions is to bring pressure to bear on Societies addicted to 
unpunctuality in this respect This does not mean that all 
Unions in Burma haye attained the same high standard In one 
Union a serious misappropriation of funds was an unfortunate 
incident of the year, and in more than one slackness of control and 
unwillingness to undertake responsibilities are chronicled Such, 
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11 IS pleasant to bt able to record, artan the minority, but their 
existence, it will be easily understood, makes any devolution of 
responsibility by reducing the supervising authonty impos^ble 
One reason for the defects in Union administration, where they 
exist, is the national and amiable failing of the Burmese of being 
to the 1 irtues of their neighbours very kind and to their failings 
\ ery blind They are in most cases perfectly well aware of what 
IS wrong 111 connection with these Unions, but they shrink from 
the unpleasant duty of ousting unsatisfactory officers They 
1 refer to put up with malpractices in the hope that a Government 
official will come along some day and put things straight, or else 
they adopt a sort of passne resistance policy of ceasing work 
altogether in the hope that this will attract attention and bring 
about reform There is eiidence, howeier, that moral courage is 
de\ eloping with the growth of public opinion in favour of sound 
and honest administration 

We have seen no reference to the subject in reports from 
other Provinces and cannot say, therefore, whether similar action 
was taken elsewhere, but the account given of the part taken by 
the co-operative movement in the collection of war loan subscrip¬ 
tions is inerestmg If by any chance these, or similar, measures 
were not undertaken in other Provinces, it may serve a useful 
purpose in view of the forthcoming w ar loan to describe what was 
done The scheme w as worked through the Upper Burma Central 
Bank and by this means a total sum of Rs 10,65,400 was invested 
in the war loan The scheme took a two-fold form In almost 
everv district Societies made a corpoiate subscription to the War 
Loan of an amount varying from Rs 10 to Rs 20 per head of its 
membership, the amount being provided by the Upper Burma 
Central Bank, under an arrangement with the Bank of Bengal 
By this means Rs 4,67,7(X) was subscribed In addition So¬ 
cieties acted as collecting agencies for local subscriptions by 
opening a register of deposits, of which it guaranteed the repay¬ 
ment in 1922 and interest in the interim at 9 pies in the rupee 
per annum These sums were invested in the Upper Burma 
Central Bank and by it invested in 1922 War Bonds in respect of 
money received up to the 15th June, and thereafter in Post Office 
bonds The total amount received from this service amounted to 
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Rs 5,97,700 Mention of tlie Upper Burma Central Bank 
reminds us that for the first time since its foundation it was 
unable to meet all the demands made upon it, thus bringing into 
prominence again the question of providing several other such 
institutions in various parts of the Province 

—Madrasi Mail 



CO-OPERATION IN TRAVANCORE 


The first Co-operati\e Conference was held at Mavelikara 
early in May last There were about 6cx) delegates present, 
besides Msitors 

Mr Uda5^a Varnia Rajah, the head of the Ma\elikara branch 
of the House of Tra\ancore and the leading iiobleinan in Central 
Travancore, was the Chairman of the Reception Committee In 
welcoming the Dewan and requesting him to open the Conference, 
the Chairman explained the ciicumstanccs under which the Con¬ 
ference came to be held at Ma^ elikara and expressed the pleasure 
the members of the Reception Committee and the public had in 
securing the Dewan to preside He then dealt with the salient 
features of the mo\cment started in Travancore over a couple of 
\ears ago, and referred to some of the difl&culties in the way of 
further progress 


Tin Dn\ \nS Addri-ss 
The Dewan deliveied his address in Malayalam— 

He was glad, he said, to have been able to open the Conference in spite 
of some personal inconveniences He thanked the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee for the kind sentiments expressed about him He then 
explained the nature and constitution of co-operative societies, how they 
differed from joint stock companies and depended entirely for their success 
upon the personal credit and character of the individuals composing the 
society He then dealt with the relations that ought to exist between 
Government and such societies The co-operative movement was essentially 
a popular movement, and Herbert Owen, the first apostle of “the movement 
in England, did not want any Government aid Since then the movement 
had been thriving in the West on that pnnciple and in that spirit But in 
India the movement was first started bj the Government of India, and 
Travancore followed suit But the final aim of His Highness’ Government 
was that it should stand entirely on its own legs The object of the 
Registrar was only to give it a start and to see that it did not go off the 
rails and also to keep an eye on the accounts, so that the spirit of mutual 



confidence and trust might pervade the people from the efficient working 
of the initial boaeties The success of the movement was based solely on 
the compact woking of the members So far the work of the societies 
started in the State was mostly confined to lending money for agricultural 
purposes That was not at all in any wa\ objectionable or undesirable 
But what he meant was that ihe members should first realise their moral 
duty to repay the loan m tunc and obey strictly the terms under which loans 
art granted There should be no laxity in the enforcement of the rules, and 
<hey should particularly be helpful in the due fulfilment of the contract 
That was the first step to bt taken towards tnsunng success The next 
point was that the accounts should be kept rcgularlv and carefully and should 
lx, open for inspection to aiiv nitnibcr who might want to look into them 
Tlitrt should be nothing secret in regard to account If, over and above the 
points above noted, the members would remember that they should work 
wholeheartedly and for common purpose, the success of the society was 
assured In regard to the ssuggestion made bv the Chairman that the 
elementary pnnciples of co-operation might be taught in schools, the Dewan 
said that he differed entirely hor, the subject was purely a business 
concern and was thoroughly practical Another suggestion made by the 
Registrar was that Government officers drawing Rs loo and above might 
be permitted to serve on the committees of co-operative societies and other¬ 
wise allowed to take active part in the movement It should be remembered 
that such action would be officialising the movement, especially in rural 
parts, where the people were likely to be influenced by the presence of 
officials The progress at the very beginning might not be as great as some 
of the more enthusiastic of the advocates might desire But there was 
nothing like slow and steady growth It was a mattei of great satisfaction 
to know from the Registrar that the Press in Travaiicorc was of great use 
in popularising the movement In his opinion that was the agency for 
piompting the movement, specially in view of the fact that there were a 
large number of vernacular newspapers in the land having wide circulation 
He would ask the Registrar to give all facilities to the Press in making 
known the aims and principles of the movement The progress made 
during the past two and a half years was very encouraging, and there was 
enough evidence of the usefulness of the movement being appreciated 
the people, as shown by the large number of delegates and others who had 
come from long distances at great personal inconvenience and and trouble 
There was an impression that Government ought to do more in the direction 





of financial aid He might at once t^ll them that the loan of Ra 50,000 
given to the Central Co-operative Bank in Trevandrum v/as suiBSciently 
liberal, when compared with similar steps taken elsewheie in India When 
the Bank was started, it was expected that there would be a demand for the 
shares But past experience g lined of the working of the Bank was 
disappointing Only about half ♦^he total number of shares had*been sold, 
and of those some had even defaulted Oat of Rs i lakh, the capital 
distributed over 1,000 shares at Rs loo, only Rs 11,000 had been collected 
which was unsatisfactory With Rs 50,000 lent bv the State, a dividend 
of 6 per cent had been secured If deposits bv the people were sufficiently 
numerous, there was no doubt of the success pf the Bank It was, therefore, 
the clear duty of the people to come forward and see that the capital was 
fully subscnbed and, what was more important, actually paid The Dewan 
then asked the delegates to realise the heavy responsibilit> that rested on 
them and to devote their best attention to the many questions of vital 
importance that would be brought up for consideration in the course of their 
deliberations and assured them that the resolutions they might pass after 
mature consideration would, when submitted to Government, receive their 
best attention and warm sympathy In conclusion, the Dewan said that the 
Irage audience he saw induced him to explain the object of the War Confer 
ence which the Viceroy recently held at Delhi and to appeal to every one 
of them to see that the maximum effort each was capable of was spent on 
behalf of the Empire 

The Conference then adjourned for the day to meet again the 
next day 

Dr N Runjan Pillay, the Director of Agrirultiire and 
Fishenes, presided over the Conference Several papers were 
read ati co-operation and allied topics A lengthy list of resolu¬ 
tions was then passed Among the more important subjects which 
formed the topics of discussion were the opening of.distnct and 
tainq co-dperative banks, the promotion of cottage industries, the 
formation of agricultural co-operative societies, the opening of 
more co-operative societies on the coast where poor people lived, 
the establishment of distnbutue societies, etc One noteworthy 
feature of the deliberatons was the free discussion and the real 
enthusiasm and earnestness which characterised the proceedings 

The Conference was brought to a close with three cheers for 
H H, the Maharajah and the Dewan, 



CO-OPERATION IN MYSORE 


The feport on the working of co-ojieratue Societes in Mysore 
State for the year ending June, 1917, records progress m the 
direction of the development of co-operition on lines other than 
credit The transctions of these societies show an all-round 
increase 111 the volume of work done under all heads, and about 57 
per cent of the loans are reported to h i\ e been gi\ en for productive 
purposes, but the percentage of loins granted for discharging 
prior debts is still large (25), nhile loans for marriages and other 
ceremonies hai e increased from 4 to 7 The Mysore Government 
lay stress on the desirability of still further restricting loans 
granted for non-productive purposes 

It is a vexed question how fai ruril credit societies have 
succeeded in reliCMiig the indebtedness of the members An 
enquiry into this lead the Go\ eminent to think that ^‘so far as 
the Societies examined arc concerned, there has been no improve¬ 
ment in the economic condition of the members, their indebtedness 
remains practically the same as it was some years ago and they 
are still in the hands of the monev-lender There can, 

however, be no doubt that svstematic stock-taking of the material^ 
and moral effects of the mo\emeiit on the people will be of great 
help in consolidating and stimulating further development ” It 
IS satisfactory to note that imoiig the questions which are continu¬ 
ously engaging the attention of the luthonties are the starting of 
a large number of scxrieties for the benefit of the poorer and back¬ 
ward classes, the in\ estigation of the economic condition of 
members of ^cieties, the encouragement of wcaiers’ societies and 
other industrial co-operative societies, and the development of 
agricultural co-operation other than credit 

The non-agricultural, productue societies at work at the end 
of the year are still small in number, 44, but among these 
are jaggery manufacturing and nce-hulling societies, weavers’ 
societies, house-building societies, municipal employees* societies, 
and societies for the benefit of particular classes, such as tailors 
10 
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jutkd drners, etc , gram societies, one society each for ivory 
inlavers, lacqiierware artisans, and sandal inlayers Of these, 
the weavers’ societies appear to be working well The members 
purchased yarn and goods to the extent of a lakh and a half 
rupees Tlie general economic condition of the weavers is 
reported on m \ er\ unfa\ oiirable terms, lack of enterprise and 
illiteracy, heavy indebtedness to middlemen and so on With a 
view to relieve and to place the whole organisation on a satisfactory 
footing, the following measures, which have received the approval 
of the Department of Industries and Commerce are in contempla¬ 
tion (i) the Department is to supph suitable designs after 
studying the demand foi goods in the market and generally 
improv'C the technical conditions under which the weavers are 
carrying on their operations, (2) primarv societies are to be 
formed in important wea^ers’ centres with a majority of 
weavers and a small percentage of public-spirited merchants as 
members for purposes of granting credit, supplying yarn and 
purchasing the goods manufactured, and (3) a federation of 
weavers’ societies into wholesale stores at Banglore and elsewhere 
IS to be formed at which the goods purchased bv all the societies 
will be 4 t( 5 cked and sold, the profits being divided bv all the 
societies It is to be gathered from the report that these practical 
aims are already 111 operation 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


Bxlractb fsom a “Note on Co-operation in Agriculture and ludubtry” by 
F R Hemingway, Esq , i c s , Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Madras (published in the Madras BulUlin of Co-optrahon, Apnl, igi 8 ) 

In European countries, though co-operati\e credit has done 
much for agriculture, it is in other diicctions that agnculture has 
benefited most from co-optration And briefly the methods 
chiefly employed seem to fall under one or other of the following 
heads — 

(1) The joint pill chase of icquirements, household or 

igricultuial oi both, for retail distribution to the 
members 

(2) The joint puichase of expensive machinery and imple¬ 

ments to be joiutiy owned by the society and to be 
leased out for indu idiial use by the members 
{3) The joint sale of the produce of the nienibeis”^ 

(4) The joint preparation foi niaiket of the members and 
its joint sale aftei preparation ’ 

All the abo\e forms of ictnitv have been of the greatest 
assistaiiee to farmers, and the success of some of the societies, 
notably those of the first and foiiith types liave been simply 
astounding It is reasonable to hope tint activitie*s of a similar 
nature may be found similarly profitable in India both in the world 
of agnculture and the world of industry, especially in the ease of 
cottage industries, like weaving The following remarks attempt 
to indicate the conditions under which such successes have beep 
attained and may be expected * 

The joint purchase of requirements fot retail distribution tc 
members has several obvious advantages Firstly, the society 
buys on wholesale terms instead of letail terms and thus setiurej 
for itself or the members the margin which exists betweervth« 
wholesale and the retail prices and which proi\ndes the profit o 
the ordinary middleman Secondly, owing to the fact that th< 
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quantity ordticd by the society is 1 iige, dealers will be anxious 
to do business v\itli it and will ticat it with greater respect and 
consideration than they will waste on an individual ryot In 
particular the society will be able to insist on good quality in the 
artieles supplied, a matter of great importance Thirdly, the 
society gets into the open market where eompetition will disclose 
the real \alue of the articles it wants to buy, a cireuinstance 
conspicuously lacking, i g , when the wea\er has perforce to buy 
his yarn from the local money-lender And fourthly, the society 
secures a great economy in freight by importing the requirements 
of it^ membeis in one large tonsigninent instead of their being 
imported by each individual meniber in a quantity of small con¬ 
signments Fifthly, owing to its greater financial stability, the 
society can afford to buy at the right time 

Societies foi the purchase of requirements may and do take 
lery different forms Tw'o mam dislinetions of forms may be 
noticed The simplest means bv which the above advantages can 
be secured is that the society should periodically ascertain from 
the members their lequireinents and should then add these up and 
bulk them into one order, on .i general dealer, purchase them, 
secure theif delivery, and distribute them to the ordering members 
at a price that will co\er the cost of the articles and the freight, 
with or without a little margin to be retained by the society, 
itself In this form the societ\ c.ni be said hardly at any stage 
to be the owner of the goods, but is acting as it were as the agent 
of the members, tind the society has no difficultv in disposing of 
the articles ordered and is in no danger of their being left on its 
bauds unsold On the other hand, this form of activity has the 
disadvantage that it is not always easy for members to forecast 
their requirements (this is, of course, particulrly true of house¬ 
hold requirements) and feel the want of some sort of store or shop 
where they can buy, on the spur of the moment, anything they 
may suddenly find themsehes in need of Hence we find such 
societies tend to take the form of a co-operative shop or store 
The business done bv such a store is larger than that of the 
simpler form of society and its profits are greater, but it requires 
' much more elaborate management and runs greater nsks The 
requirements of members have to be intelligently anticipated, the 
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nsk hds to be taken of being left with g(X)ds unsold on its hands, 
premises and storehouses are required, sales-men have to be 
entertained and aceount-books kept Secondly, joint purchase 
can be effected without the interxention of the society as such by 
means of the “joint loan rule,” which is added to many of our 
own credit societies Under this lule any number of members 
can take a joint loan for certain purposes, and this rule is intend¬ 
ed to permit members to send joint oiders for their require¬ 
ments in the way described above and to secure the advantages 
above outlined Possibly however it will be found that such 
activities can be best carried on bv the society as such 

Some societies of the above natuie have already been started 
in this presidency There arc, foi instance, the general co- 
•operative stores of household requirements at Madras, Madura, 
Coimbatore and Dmdigul, which have achieved a fair measure of 
success And an interesting eYpenment has been made recently 
in the Guntur district by starting a small household requirements 
store in a small village Several of our credit societies have 
adopted a by-law permitting of the joint puichase of members' 
requirements, and some activ ity has been manifested by them in 
this direction And it seems jiossible that a good deal might be 
done in the way of joint orders of agiicultural requisites, such as 
seed, manuie, ploughs, and so forth And such opportunities 
will no doubt increase when there is an incieasing development of 
modern scientific methods of farming and the ryot buys a greater 
amount of his requisites fiom outside than he does at present In 
the case of the weaving industry, there seems greater promise for 
the joint purchase of yarn, and a society of weavers recently 
started in Berhampur has been able to effect a considerable saving 
to its members in this respect , 

There ii? little necessity to say much about the joint purchase 
of expensive machinery to be owned bv the society and leased out 
to the members Wherever it is clearly proved that expensive 
machinery beyond the reach of the ordinary farmer can be really 
profitably employed, it seems highly probable that such joint 
purchase would be advantageous It would be necessary to see 
that the society could secure and would employ a capable man to 
look after the machine, where skilled sujiervision was require^ 
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And it would li<i\ c to be carefully guar«inteed that means could be 
found to icpair the machine without much delay whenever it 
should get out of order Fuither, the fees w'ould have to be so 
regulated that the interest on the cost of the machine should be 
covered and a sinking fund created for the payment of the 
principal But the essential requisites seems to be that the 
machine should be so clearly useful that the ryots would be certain 
to continue to use it Otherw ise there would be the danger of the 
society being left with the machine on their hands Hence great 
care would be necessary in the choice of such implements and a 
good deal of super\ ision would be required in the early days of its 
use Of course, there may be c.ises where this form of purchase 
could be used securing compaiati\elv simple and well-known 
machines, such as sugaicane crushers and here the difficulties* 
and dangeis would be much less 

The same sort of ad\ antages seeiils to be secured by the joint 
sale of produce as bv the joint purchist of requiiunents The 
society has to collect and loughly grade the produce of its members 
and sell it wholesale to the big me reliant at a time when prices are 
favourable Elaboiate giading would not be necessary, but it 
would be necessary, t g , not to sell ‘nadam’ cotton as cambodia 
or ‘puliccai’ cotton as Tinne\ellv Bv siuMi a sale the following 
advai4.ages are secured FirstK, a good dc il better piicc may 
be expected A large numbei of middlemen or collecting agents 
are eliminated, whose woik it would otherwise be to collect the 
produce of the indixidual farmei and hand it o\ei to the whole¬ 
sale dealer, and the profits of those men are taken bv the society 
and its members Moreo\cr, i dealer will come to tiust a society 
not to adulterate the produce and will, if things go well, pav a 
better price on that account And generally it seems to be the case 
that contracts for large quantities will get a better price than small 
sales, especially when the quality is guaranteed Secondly, the 
society gams a great saving in fieight m sending large consign¬ 
ments Thirdly, it saves the individual farmer a good deal of 
lime and trouble which he would otherwise expend on the 
marketing of his own produce Of course, some experience and 
skill IS necessary in the marketing so as to take advantage of high 
prices And it is essential that the society should get a good 
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name for qiialitv by rigorously abstaining from adulteration It 
IS not necessary that the society actually purchase the produce 
from the members, and it seems simpler that the society should 
acts as the agent of the particular members concerned and should 
hand o\ er the price secured to the members after deducting a 
small cora^mission foi the general fund of the society 

It would seem that there was a considerable scope for actmty 
of this kind in this presidency Few^ experiments of the kind 
ha\e been attempted In one cast recentlv in Anantapur, the 
ryots of a certain tract being unable to get decent prices out of the 
local merchants for their paddy, advertised and held an auction 
of their paddy ni bulk and secuied i verv much impro\ed price 
by that means Moreover in Tinnevelly, under the guidance of 
the Agricultural Department, certain issociations of ryots have 
jointly sold cotton of qii ilitv to big dealers for prices largely in 
excess of the ordimirv 

The joint sale of product, after its preparation for market by 
co-operative activity, is a great featuie of co-operation in other 
countries It is especially mamfested in the English and Irish 
creameries in which verv large profits irc made A number of 
farmers form a society to handle and market their milk, and 
expensive buildings and up-to-d ite machinerv are acquired, 
generally on credit The milk is all brought to the factory and 
IS there turned into butter by the latest scientific methods, and the 
butter is sold wholesale to big merchants The essential point 
about these creamerie, ipart from the general advantages of joint 
sale described above, is that in the preparation of the raw produce 
(milk) for market (m the shape of butter) great economy and great 
efficiency can be secured by the use of expensive machinery No 
individual farmer can produce anything like such good or such 
uniform butter or can produce butter anything like so cheaply m 
his own farm as it can be produced by the creamery with its 
up-to-date methods and machinery and its skilled supervision 
And the up-to-date machinery is, of course, quite out of the reach 
of the ordinary farmer 

Can the essential principles of the creamery be applied to 
Indian agnaiilture and industries ’ It would seem that there is a 
reasonable hope that for the preparation of certain kinds of pro- 
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duce for maricet, some similar method might be used with great 
effect The ginning of cotton, the crushing of cane, the cleaning 
of ground nut, the hulling of paddv are all processes necessary for 
the preparation of the raw material for the world’s markets 
And each of these processes c in best and most economically be 
done by the use of expensn e inachinerv It would seem that in 
each of the cases, and probablv in many more, there is room for 
co-operatne actuitj analogou«» to that of the English and Insh 
creameries It is not improbable ilso that similar activities could 
also be undertaken with profit b\ wea\ ers It would in all such 
cases, be necessary to get good ad\ ice «iboiit the kind of machinery 
to be used, and to take the s line iirecaiitions as are referred to 
above, for the proper care and the repair of the machinery And 
the same careful management of the business of sale would be 
required as in the sale of the raw article described abo\e Out of 
the prices secured by the sales enough would ha\e to be retained 
by the societies to pay interest on tlie cost of the machinery and 
plant and to provide a sinking fund for its ultimate payment 
Here also there are obMOus conccnable \ariations as to the wa\ 
in which the society should deal w ith its members into which it is 
not necessary to go 

Speaking generally, it nia\ be said that, provided sufficient 
care and caution are shown, there is a great possibility of the 
development of the co-operatne purchase of agricultural and 
industrial requirements and of the co-operitive sale of industrial 
.md agricultural produce in this presidency But it is obvious 
that 111 the first experiments considerable caution is required 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


^ 1 A Railway Co-operatife Society In Ceylon. 

In IQ14, it was found necessary to re-organise the sjstem under which 
railway servants enjoyed certain privileges and facilities in obtaining their 
food supplies, and the question was raised as to whether a co-operative 
system such as has been of remarkable benefit to the railway employees of 
Great Britain and India could not be applied to Cevlon In its assistant 
general manager and accountant, the railway was fortunate in having an 
official thoroughl> well versed in the working of co-operative societies in 
England and he undertook, in his leisure hours, to create a scheme, on the 
basis of the English co-operative societies, that would enable any employee 
of the railway to obtain foodstuffs, and other requirements of his household 
under bettei conditions than would be possible bv an ordinary purchaser 
on the open market In due course the railway emplovees of all grades 
were invited to form among themselves a co-operative society 

The first essential was the provision of capital and to provide this the. 
employees were given the opportunity of becoming shareholders In order 
that this privilege might be open to all the shares were fixed at Rs s each, 
and while no man could take more than 20 shares, facilities were afforded 
for any man to pay for otic share bv instalments There was a prompt 
response from all grades, and a bodv of shareholders thoroughly representa¬ 
tive of the railway service came into being Owing to the war, however, 
the scope of the operations of the society had necessarily to be limited, 
although it was felt that a begfinning could be made, pnnapally in supply¬ 
ing rice Accordingly, in July, 191b, the Cevlon Government Railway 
Co-operative Society came into existence 

Bnefly, the system is as follows —Every employee of the railway is 
given the opportunity of buying his food supplies through the society 
The society buys the best foodstuffs available at the lowest prices obtainable 
After a year’s working one fact is bevond dispute Employees who have 
bought their supplies through the society have obtained a quality many 
could not ordinarily afford at a pnee lower than would have had to be paid 
for an inferior quality if it had been bought by a single individual in the 
open market At the same time the societv has made a profit, which, after 
providing interest for the shareholders, is available for distribution among 
all who have bought their goods through the societv in proportion to the 
purchases made It is possible that under an expert co-operative manager 
and the nonnal conditions of peace even better results could 'have been 

IT 
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achieved, but, imdtr the circumstances that existed, the first year’s worldng 
was a most satisfactory and creditable accomplishment 

' —Commerce 

2 Co-operation and Hgrioulture In Madras 

In ^fadras there are fourteen agricultural non-credit societies, twelve 
being purchase societies, and two for production and sale Tlje non-credit 
societies in various districts combine, and make joint purchases of seed, 
manures, ploughs and ploughshares, which they sell to their membere As 
regards the joint purchase of expensive implements for joint use by these 
societies, it is interesting to note that a society in the Tinnevelly district 
bought a disc plough for Rs igo and hired it out to its members, receiving 
Rs 57 in fees for its use during the year In the Oanjani district a society 
has been formed with the object of purchasing improyed sugar-cane crushers 
for hire to its members Other isolated enterprises arc also worth\ of 
mention, such as the Manure Society in Tanjore, which undertook the 
manufacture of bone and phosphate manure, using an oil-enginc and dis¬ 
integrator, which were hired The manures were produced at a rate 
cheaper than that obtained in the open niarketi and were sold at a small profit 
to the members Another interesting departure is that of an agricultural 
society 111 the Godayari district which has taken a joint least of i6o acres 
of waste land for eleven v ears, which it proposes to reclaim and cultivate on 
co-operative lines with the advice of the Agricultural Department 

—Commerce 


3 The Housing Problem 

The Bonibav Co operative Housing Association represents the most 
authoritative opinion on the housing question in ihe city For more than 
three years it has studied the problem in all its bearings, and it has the 
advantage of practical expenence to support theoretical deductions From 
the fourth annual meeting of the Association there emerge certain general 
considerations which demand immediate attention In the report presented 
to the meeting it is said that the Bombay Rent Act supplies only temporary 
rehef from exhorbitant rents, and the real wiliition lies in the rapid construc¬ 
tion of houses in large numbers That is not only the truth, but less than 
the truth , the Rent Act, necessary as it was to meet an immediate situation, 
will really be restnctive in its ultimate application, for it will deter builders 
from erecting dwellings, which they might otherwise have built, despite 
the high cost of matenals, in the expectation of good profits When, there¬ 
fore, the operations of the Rent Act lapse, the lot of the tenant will be 
worse than before, for apart from other factors, building is being hindered 
by Uie unusual expense and the shortage of capital The other, and vitally 
important point, is that private enterprise alone will never meet our needs, 



tt has not mU the needs of the community in an\ ptogfessivt country, and 
all over Europe m some form or another the State has come fo rhe assistance 
of the house-wanter It is no answer to this general assertion to say that 
certain organisations, like the Sariswat Society and the Catholic Society, 
have been able to make a beginning without State aid , the experience of 
these Societies conclusively shows that whilst, in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, a beginning can be made, general progress is absolutely 
impossible without some form of State assistance We were unable to go 
the whole way with the Hon vSir Dinshaw Wacha when he urged, at the 
annual meeting of the Bombav Millowncrs’ Association, that the duty of 
providing houses for those whose means are so small that they cannot be 
accommodated entirelv b\ the ordmar\ law of supply and demand rests 
eiitireh with the State , but we are cntireh wnh him in the contention that 
the State in India has a definite ehitv in this connection, and that the 
formulation of a policy to meet il is an imjierative necessity 

If we examine the eonditurns in this city, we find two great defects 
The building trade here is wretehedh unorganised There are at the out¬ 
side 011I5- two or three finns who can be ealled building contractors in the 
true sense of the term A lump sum contract is almost impossible of 
attainment , our buildings ore erected b\ men without capital, without 
organisation, without machinerv, working fioni hand to mouth on expensive 
incthods It IS intleed a commentarv on the building trade in the city that 
an important contract for a public building should have been taken by a 
Calcutta firm These easy-going wavs were all very well when money W^as 
cheap and labour abundant and iworly paid , they are totally unsuited to 
da> s when money looks for a quick turnoyer and labour is scarce and dear 
A building of anv si7e in Bombav takes about as inanv vears to erect as it 
would take months in England or \nieiiea This lack ot organisation 
applies to the supplv of nialenals as well is to their employment If anv 
one wants to see the waste of energv and monev typified, let him watch a 
gang of coolies taking an hour lO haul 1 bloek of stone to the second 01 
third floor of a building under construction , or huge baulks of timber being 
hauled through the city by a string of bullock carts, to be sawn into small 
pieces in situ, when every piece ought to be cut to si/e 111 the saw-inill , or 
bricks being landed at Caupatti m a manner calculated to cause the 
maximum of damage with the minimum of efficiencv Our buildings are 
erected according to the practice of the maistrv instead of by engineers 
working in conjunction with the architect , the materials are assembled 
through a multitude of petty contracts, instead of bv a strong and ably 
managed building firm In regard to finance the methods are equally 
primitive and ineffective , instead of the big firm with the big capital and 
credit, we have the small firm with neither, paving through the nose for 
any accommodation which it wants These arc amongst the forces, apart 
from the inevitable rise in prices, which make building in Bombav so 
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expensive We regard it aji a public iinsfortuiie that the effort to fl<iat A 
s-tioog coinpanv to take the work in hand failed There were special 
reasions for tins failure , a more iinbusineshlike prospectus W'as never issued 
but the non-success of tins effort will set back the hands of the clocH for a 
deeade at least 

We must have State help , that help should be given through the 
eiuplovnient of the credit of the State, not directly but through 4 ocal bodies 
and banks or co-operative societies The risk to the State is small, for it 
Would not provide the whole capital, and the margin reserved would atnplv 
protect It from loss , the gam to the building corporations would be 
immense There is abundant experience to guide the Government of India, 
to be gained from England or the Continent We are not m favour of am 
hard and fast rule and suggest that assistance should be along two or three 
proved lines, like loans to local authorities and building associations , by 
guaranteeing the bond issues of cooperative building societies, and bv 
guaranteeing the debenture issues of banks which mav specially devote 
their attention to ffnanciiig co-operative building societies If the Govern¬ 
ment of India were to depute a small eommittee, eonsisting, sav of Mr 
J P Orr, Rao Bahadur Talmaki and an ofhdtr of the Finance Department, 
to formulate a scheme it could be done with little delav But we feel very 
strongly that the provision of funds does not go far enough We have to 
devise means for the expenditure of those funds on pnneiples more 
economical than those now obtaining in the building trade It is not 
exaggerating to say that those conditions are at present almost the despair 
of men anxious to get building cxpeditiouslv, cheaply and well done, nor 
will those conditions be satisfied until we get bigger men, W'lth abundant 
capital and the necessary plant and staff, engaged in the work In this 
respect Bombay lags far behind Calcutta One thing is clear , without 
definite and early masures to meet the undoubted shortage of accommoda¬ 
tion which exists, and which will inerease in seventy with each year’s 
inaction, we shall be faced with nn impossible situation soon after the end 
of the war The existing system, or lack of svstein, has broken down and 
it needs to be supplemented bv the use of the credit of the State and n 
more efficient building org.unsation —Finns of India 
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The Ho« ble Mr Lallubhai Samaldas s presidential speech at the First 
Bombay City Co-operative Conference 

The Hon Mr Tallubhai haiinldas in the course of his address, said 
vou all know, gentleineii, not onlv the British Empire but practically 
the whole of the civilised woild is passiiiR through the greatest struggle 
this world has witnessed between the ideals of force and repression on one 
side and those of liberty, equality, and fi 'ilernitv on the other It is only 
a few days back that the Prime Minister made that stirnng appeal to the 
V'lccroy in which, while recognising the splendid services this country has 
lendeied to the Pmpire during this war, he asked for still greater assistance 
and still greater sacrifices There can be onh one response to such an 
appeal, not oiiK because oiu interests aie tloseU linked with those of the 
Empire but because it is in our land tli it from tunes iminenional heroes 
after heroes havt upheld the fight for right against might that we deem it 
our dut> to render ill the assistance tint wc possibl\ ean in our present 
eireimistanees to the righteousness cause for which the Allies art fighting 

Before coming to our own immediate needs and problems, may 1 refer 
for a moment to the largei problem of constitutional reforms on the correct 
solution of which will mainlj depend the growth of this movement 
Although the co-operiti\e movement is one of recent grow'th, it is liardly 
fourteen vears since the first Co-operative Societies Act was passed—^the 
possibilities of its development and its effects e>n the moial and material 
progress tif the masses ha\e aheadv been reeogmsed as verv great This 
fact will have constaiith to be brought to the notice of those who are now 
leading the political refoini movement in this country We ma> take it for 
granted that in any scheme of constitutional reform that the Secretary of 
State may submit to the British Parliament the popular representatives on 
the new councils will have almost a predominant voice in the administration 
of the depar^neiits of Agneiilture and Co operation It is, therefore, 
essential that those of us who ne keeiih mteresled in the grow'th of this 
movement should not on]\ disseimnate the knowledge of Co-operation far 
and wide, but should also educate our representatives in the principles of 
co-opeiation and its advantages Then onlv will this movement which can 
contribute not a little to the well being of the masses thrive and then alone 
will it be saved from being neglected in favour of other movements which 
by their superficial glamour ma> appear more attractive than is justified by 
their real worth and merit It is because a conference like this can assist 
in performing this useful function and ean, bv co-ordinating the activities 
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in Iht different fielclh of co operation carried on in this eily, foeub the altetl- 
tion of the mtclligentna of Boiiibav on the co-operative movement, that I 
welcome the holding of this Confereiiee and heartily congratulate the 
promoters on thtir attempt 

Leaving aside for the present the question of eduLatiiig our future 
representatives on the reformed legislative assemblies, we come to the 
(]uestion of eariying on propagandist work m this eitv as weU as in the 
whole of the Presidency About the necessity of this there is no difference 
of opinion That eminent eo-operatoi Mr Henrv Wolff, writing as a keen 
student of the progress of co-operation in different provinces, savs “How¬ 
ever, the movement wants to be coached and people still require a very large 
amount of teaching and guidiug uid supervising It is the office of the 
Registrar to act as a guide, philosopher and friend In a European 
country the task would naturallj' fall to volunteer organisers In India >ou 
could not expect a sufEcieiit number of such to be forthcoming Hence it is 
for the Stale to provide for the teaching and supervision which it has up to 
a certain period vei^ suitablv done through the Registrar “ On the othei 
hand Mr Crosthwaite, till lateh Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the 
Central Provinces, sa\s “But fai too little is made ot the absolute 
necessitj for training non-oflieials themselves to do much of the work that 
IS now being done for them in the higher branches of co-operative activity 
bv the Registrars and their subordinate officers ” This tendenev is fostered 
as Mr Crosthwaite adds, “under the wrong iinpiession that a Registrar’s 
control and guidance is an efficient substitute for national enthusiasm and 
for the control and guidance furnished b\ federations of co-operative 
institutions This, of course, it never can be ’’ All co-operators, whether 
workers or students are agreed regarding the necessitv for training unofficial 
workers not only to carry forward the lighted torch of the movement all 
over the country but alse> to guide and control the movement in its latei 
stages While he i ecognises that as in European countries this work should 
be done by voluteer organisers, Mr \\ olff, who has, it may be remembered, 
not had opponmities of studving at first hand, the conditions in India still 
thinks that sufficient numbers of such workers are not hkeh to be forth¬ 
coming in this country That is an unwarrantable aspersion against the 
people of the country in general and in particular, against the iion-official 
co-operators without whose help the movement in India would never have 
grown to its present height 

When we look to the fact that there is a strong feeling even amongst 
co-operators that the movement cannot continue to grow on right lines so 
long as Its control is in the hands of he officials, it seems a wonder that 
so manj- persons of the right stamp have come forward to work for the 
cause This result is due parth to the patnotic desire of these gentlemen 
to help their poorer and ignorant brethren and partK to the desire of the 
Registrars to enlist in the cause as mam non-official workers as possible 
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With the ideals of self-government in the air it will not be possible even for 
the most tactful and systematic of Registrars to get more new workers to 
join the movement until Government decide to give to non-officials a due 
share in guiding and even in controlling it 

The Central Provinces which is usuallv supposed to be a backward part 
of the country has gone ahead of the other parts of India, b\ electing a 
non-official, the Hon Rao Bahadur Kclkar, as the Governor of the 
Co-operative federation in which capaciti he shares the control of the 
movement with the provincial Registrar -Vlthough the Government of 
Bombay have not made an> definite pronouncement on the subject we are 
justified from the attitude of the Registrar on this question in inferring that 
tlie Goveniineut is in favour of giving a large share in this work to the 
non-oflicials, thus leaving the Registrar full tiiiie to attend to his legitimate 
work of registration, inspection and auditing I hope I am not giving away 
the Registrar when I sa\ that he is formulating in consultation with the 
leading co-operators in Bombas, a scheme for the establishment of a Central 
Co-operative Institute Ml the preliminaries h ive been arranged and at no 
distant date we hope to la\ the foundation of a strong Co-operative Institute 
which IS bound to pave the wa\ for similar institutes in other parts of the 
country and take a lead amongst all such institutes in guiding the movement 
and helping it forward To attain this eiiiinent jilacc we shall have, in the 
words of Lord Morltv, “to keep awav from all quackery and cant, whether 
it be the quackery of hurried violence dissembling as love of order or the 
cant of unsound and misapplied seiitiinents ehvorced from knowledge and 
untouched by cool comprehension of realities ’’ 

Tlic cit> of Bombay can take justifiable pride as being the first in India 
to take up the work of starting ct)-operative societies for mill-hands and the 
poor municipal employees belonging to the depressed classes and financing 
and managing the societies through a jinvate ngenev and establishing the 
debt redemption committees The credit of inPiating this movement 
lielongs to mv friend Mr Devdhar, who made preliminary enquiries into the 
economic conditions of this class of people before making a beginning 
While a great number of people have been helped by these societies veiy 
much more remains to be done It was not possible to extend the opera¬ 
tions of the debt redemption committee’s work for the reason given in the 
Registrar’s re^iort “Mr Devdhar’s indifferent state of health has unfor¬ 
tunately to some extent deprived the societies of his inspiring guidance “ 
Those of us who have worked with Mr Devdhar know what loss his 
absence means to the committee As a result of his absence we have had 
to postpone the idea of forming a Central Banking Union to take up the 
duties of the Debt Redemption Committee to finance and supervise this 
group of societies 

The other class of soaeties which we can very well call our own are 
the housing societies started under the auspices of the Housing Association 
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with my fntiicl the Hoii Sir P D Pattani as its first president The 
difficulties m the wav of finding lu Bombav dteeiit housing accommodation 
at a fair rental will most probably go on increasing even after the termina¬ 
tion of war Tenants will thus alwavs be at the inercv of the landlords and 
one of the few ways of meeting this difficulty is to start co-operative housing 
societies now 

The Central Co-operative Institute will have to assign the work of 
organising and helping this class of soeieties to one of its sub-committees, 
and if the Government of India’s reply to the representation of the Housing 
Association is a favourable one, there is no reason whv with the help of 
men like Rao Bahadur Talmaki and others the uiuiccupied plots of land 
belonging to the Improvement Trust and other imbhc bodies should not 
be studded over with buildings owned be the vinous co-operative housing 
societies 

Mr Devdhar has, I believe, you are well aware, organised a movement 
for training up persons to undertake the w'ork of secretaries of primarv 
societies This movement has now taken a definite shaiie and has succeeded 
so well that owing to a demanel for similar trunitig classes in the iiiofussil 
it was resolved at the last Provincial Conference to divide the work into two 
heads, primary and secondary training classes for secretaries, and to start 
the former classes at selected centre in the mofussil As this work will 
grow it will open up a useful line of work of which the Central Institute 
should undertake the entire management 

So far for the past The quest urn naturally arises as to what should 
now be done for the future I shall briefly refer to what I think are the 
pressing needs of the movement in the city for its owm rc(]uireinents as well 
as for such requirements of the mofussil as can best met from a centre of 
trade and commerce like this city Se>me societies in the mofussil find it 
difficult to purchase for their members agricultural implements, manure or 
raw material of manufacture at reasonable prices and of guaiantecd quality 
and correct weight They also find it difficult to sell the product of their 
members and it is w'orth considering yvhether a society should not be started 
here in the near future, to help the primary societies in both directions We 
have a precedent for this in Bengal where “the Calcutta Consumers and 
Co-operative Home Industries Purchase and Sale vSocietv, Ltd was regis¬ 
tered in December last As its name shows, this society is to do the pur¬ 
chase and sale work for its individual members, also it restricts its operation 
for affiliated societiess to home industries only If I may venture an opinion 
on a subject which is practically new to us, I would not have the same 
society work for individual anti society memliers for those functions are 
quite distinct from one another, the first being the legitimate work of a 
co-operative store I would not also restrict the proposed purchase and sale 
society to deal with products and manufactures of hand industries onlv 
Kven if a banking union were started foi the group of societies managed 



by the Debt Redemption Committee there ib a probability of a large number 
of limited soacties for various objects being started in the Bombay city 
Their chief need will be financial faalities and I thing the time has arrived 
when the question of starting a city co-operative bank to finance limited 
liability non-agncultural societies should be taken into serious consideration 
I have only one more suggestion to make and that is about starting a 
general co-eperative stores for the city with branches in various important 
localities or a number of co-operative stores each to serve a particular locality 
From the purely busme&s iKJint of view the first alternative is preferable, 
as under it efficient management can be secured by giving due remuneration 
to the manager’s staff The only drawback to this type of society is that 
when there is a highly paid staff to manage a concern the members become 
lax in biipervisioti work and they gradually lose interest in the institution 
which becomes more and more a business than a co-operative concern In 
the second alternative, the turnover is not hktlv to enable proper remunera¬ 
tion being paid to the managerial staff and as a result the institution is not 
able to make much headway and there is a danger of its stagnating Even 
the Triplicane Stoits of Madias which may rightly be Called the premier 
co-operative store‘S in India do not come hall as near as an ideal co-operativc 
stoies of the type of the large co-o])erative stores in England This Con¬ 
ference ma> very well express its ojnnion on this subject and also say 
whether it is in livonr of the storis serving its own inenibers or the general 
pnbhe ilso, giving the nieinbtis a slight relnte 



CIRCULARS 


Bengal ClNulan 
(No 8 of 1918 ) 

From the 22nd April 1918, a Joint Registrar of Co-operative Soaeties 
with staff will be located at Dacca in charge of the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions, except the district of Faridpur 

All officers of this Department and the Central Banks located within 
the charge of the Joint Registrar at Dacca are requested to address all 
communications, with effect from that date, to the Joint Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, New Secretariat Buildings, Rainna, Dacca, and to 
advise the Societies under them to do so The undermentioned papers 
should continue to be submitted to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
direct— 

T Audit notes of Societies 

2 Quarterly finance returns 

^ Travelling allowance bills of Honorarv Organisers 
» 4 Diary of Honorary Organisers 

( No 11 of 1918 ) 

The attention of all Central Banks and other limited liabilitv societies 
IS invited to Circular No of iqi6, m so far as it relates to tht Annual 
Statements prescribed under the Co operative Societies Act for submission 
to the office of tbe Registrar or the Joint Registrar according to the instruc¬ 
tions noted below, and they are requested to submit punctually, before the 
loth July 1Q18, the following statements in the forms enclosed herewith 

(1) A statement of receipts and disbursements from ist July 1917 to 

30th June 1918 

(2) A balance sheet as at 30th June 1918 • 

(3) A statement of profit and loss for the year ending 30th June 1918 

In the case of Societies which close their working year on 30th June, it 
will not be necessary to prepare another set of balance sheets for adoption by 
the General Meeting The statements noted above should be drawn up in 
duplicate One copy should be kept in the Sewnety's office for check by the 
Auditors when they come round for audit, and the other should be submitted 
^to the office of the Registrar or the Joint Registrar within the loth July 
1918, without waiting for the Auditor to check them 
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Rajbhahi Division 


Burdwan Division, Presidency 
Division, District handpur 
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Societies, Dacca, New Secre¬ 
tariat Building, Rainna, Dacca 

Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Naogaon, Rajshahi 

Registrar of Co-operative Socie 
ties, Bengal, 6, Dacres Lane, 
Calcutta 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


For Ihc jiast two vcart> Iht Bureau of Markets of the Uniteti States has 
been issuing a number of bulletins on Co-opciative Organization The 
latest of these is on Lo-operativt Purchasing and MarKpl Orgamzattons 
among I armtrs in the Pnitcd Stalls It describes the various types of 
organization and gives a short account of a few rejiresentative assiKiations 
It also discusses the methods of finiiicing and the business practices of the 
various tvpes of associations The extent of these organizations is striking 
There are 12,^00 isst)ciations distributed over the United States The 

* 

volume of business per organization shows that iiiani of them are substantial 
business coneerns The iverage elevator represents an annual business of 
$143,000, fruits iiid produce and cotton associations $161,000, tobacco 
associations $1 <57,000 and livestock shijipiiig associations $Qq,ooo The 
great central exchanges have much greater turnovers The California 
Fruitgrowers’ Exchange reports a business of $27,700,000 in the vear igi6 
It seems that about hilf of these issociations, although co-operative in 
spirit, iptcnt and practice, are foimed on the joint-slock plan Their 
methods of fiiianeiiig, too, might improve since maii> of them pav very 
high rates of interest on loans from banks 

The Princeton University Press has issued an excellent work bv Prof 
Cumberland on C o-opiraltve MarkcLimi The appearance of the work 
shows what an enormous hteratuie is growing up on the subject of 
eo-operation in America Ten vears ago if one w is asked to reeoinmeiid a text 
book for students of co-operation the classical works of ]\Ir Wolff and Mr 
Fay’s Co-opt ration at Home and Abioad would hive alone occurred to one’s 
mind vSince then besides other countries America has gtmc on studying 
to-operation on its thef»retieal side Besides various excellent Bulletins of 
the United States dep irtmeiit of agriculture there w'as an excellent manual 
existing in Powell’s Lo-opiratwn in dgriiultun Mr Cumberland has 
broken new ground bv studving intensivelv one co-operative organization, 
the California Fruitgrowers’ Exchange He desenbes in detail the organi¬ 
zation and management of the Exchange He emphasizes the fact that 
competition lietween the members of the Exchange is not stifled by 
co-operation , on the contrary, organization stimulates wholesome rivalry 
between fruitgrowers and the manager of the yarious firms 

The Report of the Operation of the Land Bark of Egypt tn igi 6 is 
very interesting as showing the influence of the war on the Land Credit 
system of Egypt Owing to the presence of large numbers of British troops 
in Egypt the balance of trade was bound to become favourable to Egypt , 



and this tendency has been emphasized bv the world’s demand for the 
excellent Egyptian cotton These circumstances have improved the finan¬ 
cial conditions of Egypt and have placed large supplementary resources at 
its disposal Coming to the affairs of the Bank we find that its mortgage 
business had been arrested since the beginning of the war and consisted 
nfainly in transaction tending to consolidate and regularize certain old 
loans But there existed signs at the end of the year that new business 
might at ] 5 ast be looked into so far as the noii-attractive propositions were 
concerned On the other hand we note an inerease of arrears of debts due 
from 10,486,803 francs during the vear before to 11,621,890 francs in the 
>ear 1916 Although the Egvptian agriculturist has been benefited by 
the higher jiriets of his produce this is to some extent diseounled by his 
rising cost of production as well as by the restriction of credit under which 
he IS suffering 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The fijreat t\ent of tbe last qiurter—indeed of the present 
year—so far as co-operition in India is concerned is the Simla 
Conference of Re^jjistrars It was an occasion on which co- 
operatne experience and wisdom were “pooled,” and as the 
discussions showed each of the provincial representatives 
made a noteworthy contribution to the deb.ite Morctover, 
apart from the public discussions there must have been other 
opportunities of companmi; ideas and experiences between the 
members The present g.ithcring was ill the more important in 
that it discussed iiiaiiv of the recommendations of the 
Maclagan Committee But tlicre are some factors which should 
not be overlooked when appraising the results of such central 
deliberations India, let it be said, even though ad nauseam, is 
a vast continent and co-operatne eiolution might well bring into 
existence practices, customs, and conientions locally suitable in 
spite of their diversity In such c.iscs dnersity of practice is to 
be cherished and should not be saciificed to uniformity, even if 
the latter is supported by a majority 


One of the most important questions taken up for discussion 
was that of the amendment of the Land Acquisition Act of 1894* 
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Mr Donovan represented that difficulties are being encountered 
when sites have to be acquiitd for building houses for societies 
The Hoii’ble Sir S P Sinha, when Advocate General, had 
recorded the opinion that land could not be aequned by the 
Gk)vernnient on behalf of eo-operati\ t societies The Land 
Acquisition Act provides, indeed, for the icquisition ot land for 
companies legistcred under the Indiin Companies Att, but does 
not emix)wer Goieiiimcnt to aequiie land for the purpose of 
Co-opcrativ'c societies The icquisition of 1 ind for seed farms 
was being hampered b)^ the defect in legislation Some Central 
Banks had tried to lequire land foi building through the Goxern- 
ment and many Banks weie b idly in need of Lind Acquisition 
of land by eo-opeiative bodies cannot be consideied an eneioach- 
ment on public liberty, foi oui banks uid societies ire doing as 
important public services as my Railway Company oi city 
improvement trust The lesolntion moved by Mi Lalubhai 
Samaldas represents a real public need ind utility ind, indeed, .f 
necessary, it might well be given a retiosjiective opei itioii with 
great advantage 


The question of Audit was then tikeii up, ind the first 
matter for decision was whe^hei we should have two separate 
systems of audit and tw'^o staffs for canying out the audit or 
whether it would not be more adv<intageous as well as simpler and 
more efficient to have only one set of officers responsible for the 
audit—one system of audit and one staff to be directly under the 
Registrar to be paid for by the Gov eminent with the assistance of 
grants from the societies The advantages of the two staffs 
system consist in the gre iter ipproach it m ikes tcf the ideal of 
an audit by eo-operation and jierhaps it might be somewhat 
cheaper But with the co-opeiative system of India increasing 
by leaps and bounds the chief concern at piesent is to ensure that 
the system is sound Mr Ewbank argued, therefore, that at 
present the audit should be done by the Government auditors at 
the Government’s expense and the motion was adopted leaving the 
audit work to the Provincial Government The question was also 
raised as to a uniform system of audit for all the provinces, but 
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no one can fail to recognise the variety of the problem m different 
parts of India and the dnersity of the phases of development 
In the present circumstances, at any rate, the Government audit 
is very necessary, but when the present period of “consolidation” 
is over and the societies have been duly purified and improved, 
they inigfit be granted i growing sli iie in the important task of 
inditing 


On the subiect of eilculating dividends, the Maclagan 
Committee had retomniended that in iiliving at net profits for 
the purpose of distribution, central banks should always deduct 
interest lecrued and overdue Interest e inied but not due should 
be shown se])aiatelv in the profit ind loss account (Para i6o) 
Tilt eiirient pi ictiee in inaiiv provriets is to take overdue interest 
into account in t ikiilating the ]nofils of a bink in accordance with 
the practice followed bv ill joint stock b inks Ciiticism has been 
directed against the pioccduit , but there is much to be said for 
it, for if a loan is good its interest is necess.irilv good, and if an 
unre ili/ed loan is tikeii into iccoiint as an asset there is no 
leason why uiircali/cd iiiteicst should not be taken into account 
This was the aigumcnt buniglit forw iid b\ Mi Ewb ’iik At the 
last Calcutta Conference the issue was i used whether a bank 
should cdeiilatc is its jnofit only that which has been realised or 
w^hether il should cakiil ite inteiest iccined, but not realised It 
ippeared that some binks did declare high dividends on profits 
due but not reilised The Calcutta Conference agieed that the 
existing practice might continue subject to piior confirmation by 
the chief Auditoi , ind it was iddcd that the Registrar might admit 
high dividends in a snbsecpicnt year if the ciicunistances justified 
this The Simla Conference arm ed it a v erv similar decision No 
provincial bank or central bank should take into account unrealized 
overdue interest for the purpose of piyment of dividends unless 
permitted to do so by the Registrir or some other person 
authorised by him in that behalf and subject to such conditions 
as may be laid down This is a wise and practical comproraiste 
cutting a theoretical Gordian Knot with reference to which much 
argument and analogy has been employed on either side In the 
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same spirit of caution and practical good sense another motion 
was adopted to the effect that all provincial and central banks 
should be required to make such provision for bad and doubtful 
debts as may be required by the Registrar or some person duly 
authorised by him before any dividends may be declared It is 
not the rigour of theory to which we owe progress of great 
movements but to such wise compromises and conventions arrived 
at thiough the matured experience of experts 


The relations of District or Sub-Divisional Officers to the 
Co-operative movement form a subject on which enlightened 
opinion IS divided, and a clear-cut conclusion is most difficult to 
arrive at The Maclagan Committee had recommended that such 
officers may be chairmen with or without i place in the executive 
committee of Central Banks, but should not be given such a 
place ex-officto The Simla Conference, after a lengthy discus¬ 
sion, agreed with this Nevertheless it should be remembered 
that a strong case can be made out for the opposite view put 
forward by Mr Willoughby, to the effect that theie should not 
be any bar to District Officers being chairmen of Central Banks 
ex-officto Many pirts of India are still so backward that it 
would have been a great advantage to have a ti ained administrator 
presiding over the deliberations of the managing body of the 
Central Banks How often ha\e we seen deliberations needlessly 
prolonged, faction formed and action delayed for want of an able 
an energetic president"? If the appointment is made subject to 
election a good deal of trouble and ill-feeling is likely to arise The 
opposition to election of officers to posts like the Chairmanship of 
Municipalities proceeds often not from any conviction but from 
a sense of vaingloriousness Nor can it be urged that the system 
of ex-officto chairmen has worked badly so far The Simla 
Conference then considered the Maclagan Committee’s next re¬ 
commendation that District or Sub-Divisional Officers should have 
a formal right to attend meetings of shareholders and directors 
The Conference did not see its way to accepting this recommenda¬ 
tion In our opinion it would be better to let such problems be 
solved by the growth of custom and convention It might also 
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be remembered that India is a vast continent with varying local 
needs 


The Macldgan Committee had recommended that attempts 
should be made to enter into some arrangement with the 
Presidency banks under which they would undertake the duty of 
rediscounting agricultural paper for our Provincial banks 
Should such attempts fail the Committee advised the establish¬ 
ment of a State co operatic e apex bank There are two reasons 
why the Presidency Banks, if approached at present, might be 
expected to favour our proposal In the first place, Indian 
co-operation being guided ind supeivised to a v^ery large extent 
by Government offers a much more safe kind of business to the 
Presidency Banks than can co-operation in other countries In 
the second place, it is well known that the amalgamation of 
Presidency banks is at presexit a “buining” question and such 
amalgamation might so strengthen the resources of the banks 
that they might devote some of their increased financial capacity 
for our benefit They would also be gainers since, as Sir 
Daniel Hamilton put it, “the financing agency of co-operation is 
a first class agency business which may ultimately run into 
hundreds of crores and which involves them (the Presidency 
Banks) in no risk” These are the favouring considerations 
which might induce the Presidency Banks to take up the work 
But the factors which are likely to influence them adversely are 
not to be neglected India is about to experience a rapidly 
growing volume of industrial progress and the resources of the 
Presidency Banks—whatever they may amount to—will be taxed 
to meet not only the ordinary demands on them but also to some 
extent to help some of the new industrial undertakings In that 
case it is doubtful if they will have left any superfluous energies 
to try and finance Indian co-operation as well But there is 
another aspect of the matter which lemains to be considered It 
IS a fact that all the world over, ordinary banks, for one reason 
or other, fight shy of co-operative business Even in Germany 
where the banking system is of a most enterprising character a 
leading banker told the American Commission that the bankers 
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considered the RaifFesen and other co-operative banks “unim¬ 
portant from our point of view” and that “commercial banks 
could not undertake the complicated liability of a central bank 
established on co-opeiati\e principles” Consequently Prussia 
had to start a Centr il Co operative Bank to bung co-operation into 
touch with the general money market and to open uji to co-opera¬ 
tion those sources of capital of which picviously only commerce 
and industry availed themselves 


The question of the ntili7ation of rescives is it piesent being 
widely discussed and there is an extraordiiiiry diversity of views 
on the matter At one end, there are men who would employ 
the whole reserve in loins to meiiibcrs, ind, at the othei, some 
who would devote the whole rtseive fjind in shnes of central 
banks and Provincial Biiiks Theic is the prevalent notion of 
this province that the leserve funds should go to form a cash 
resource for the whole movement There is much to be said for 
this latter view since in times of i f miine or other serious crises 
such resources would provc of tlie highest v alue to the co-operative 
movement It would hardly do to compel the Central banks 
single-handed to maintain the requisite fluid lesources Some 
means have also to be found to keep up the fluid resources on the 
scale required by the Mielii>'n Committee The confusion on 
the question of the utilization of resources might be removed to 
some extent if we look to the objects for wdiich primary societies 
are to maintain reserve funds Mr Wolff—oui living classic 
on co-operation—has enumerated these objects (i) to supply 
the place of borrowed capital and to make borrowing cheaper to 
members, (2) to meet deficiencies and losses, (3) to afford security 
to lenders and depositoi s, (4) to be applied to works of public utility 
Keeping these objects in mind, much is to be said for a compromise 
on \he lines suggested by Mr Collins in this Join nal A certain 
percentage—say, 50 per cent —of the reserves of the primary 
societies sjiould be utilized in their own business and thus serve the 
first two objects mentioned above There may be reasons against 
making societies immediately independent but much might be said 
for their aiming at ultimate independence gradually obt lined The 
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lemaming percentage of the reserves might go to form the reserve 
for the whole movement and tliiis seive the two other objects 
enumeiated The cash reserve foi the whole mov'emeiit would 
form the best seennty for creditors and depositors and what greater 
woik of public utility can be undertaken by the piiniary societies 
than the suppoiting and stiengtheiimg of the whole co-operative 
movement as a iinit^ The proposal that pnm.iries should buy 
shares in Cential Banks his been pioiiounced and with good 
reason to be unsound since “it means taking nioie liability instead 
of incieasing seeuiity ” 


In the pages of this pniinal Mr Wolfl has often wai ned India 
agriiiist the d ingei of ‘ ‘oi g ini/ ition fi oin top to bottom tin eatening 
over-eentr ili/ation ind intei linking of liibility” That warning 
is now leiiifoued by Mi Kw bank in the Jul v number of tiie Indian 
Agricultural Joiirral Like Mi Wolfl he thinks that Central 
Banks are oxeistepjniig the limits of their jiroper functions which 
should consist only in balancing of tlu surplus funds of primary 
societies and of making ])io\ision foi the capital required As 
a eorollary of this 1 ittei fuiution the Central Bank should have 
the power of looking into the genei al management and tiirstworthi- 
ness of the primaries In the last resort indeed he argues that 
the Centi il Bank ean inteifere and evict obedience to rules of 
discipline in the genertil interest of all other societies But, in 
general, control is not the pioper fiinetioii of Central Banks 
Objection is taken to the dictum of Mr Ciosthwaite wdiich has now 
become famous “The collect \iew' of organi/ation is that of an 
arinj' wuth its general (the Goiernoi of the Federation) its staff 
(the Federal Congress) its corps commanders (the Directorates of 
the Central Banks) its regimental Colonels (the Committees of the*. 
Union’s of primary s^i ’’•les) and its company officers (the 
panchaycts of the primary societies” We agree with Mr 
Ewbank that there has been of late a tendency to over-eentraliza- 
tion and efforts have been made to keep the primary societies in 
undue subjection to Central Banks by investing the reserves of 
the former m the shares of the latter and by persuading the 
members of the primaries to subscribe to shares of Central Banks 
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Fortunately no harm to the system has yet been done and the 
criticism coming from men like Mr Wolff, Mr Ewbank and Mr 
Willoughby is timely and, we hope, effective 


But it seems to us there was a period of transition before 
Indian co-operatioii had been equipped with the full equipment of 
propaganda, supervision and eontrol —viz , the Co-operative 
Organization Societies, Central Institutes and Guaranteeing 
Unions'—when Central Banks had to be fuiinshed with more than 
their normal powers Mr Wolff himself wisely acknowledged 
that this was for the time being the best course He observes in 
the January number of this Journal (p 282) as follows—“You 
have in India tried control by Central Banks And under the 
circumstances that is for the Umc probably the most 

advisable solution of the problem” But he emphatically says 
that the Central Banks are only temporarily to be endowed with 
this additional function of control “The Central Bank is, when 
all has been got <ihip-shapc, to serve, not to be tutor to, the local 
banks ” (The italics are ours) We endorse this dictum whole¬ 
heartedly but on that very account we should be slow to blame 
those who, during such period of transition, sought to enlarge the 
powers of the Central Banks 


We regret to have to .innouncc the death of Babu Kiran 
Chandra Basil, the iiidefatiguable Secietary of the Jessore Central 
Bank, who did so much to promote the cause of co-operation in 
the Jessore District We hope his noble example will be followed 
by others 


It IS gratifying to find ^nat the co-operative movement is 
gradually spreading amongst tl e student community of Calcutta 
the formation of two co-operative stores in connection with two 
imijortant private colleges in Calcutta—^the CMS and Banga- 
bashi Colleges—bears testimony alike to a new co-operative 
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spirit amongst our students xind to a commendable spirit of enter¬ 
prise amongst Co-operative Officials The By-laws very clearly 
show the objects of these stores to be “(i) to assist the members 
of the society in purchasing, at reasonable lates, such commodities 
as are generally required by them, (2) to carry on, in common, 
trade, both wholesale and retail, for the benefit of the members, 
(3) to encourage thrift, self help and co-operation generally among 
the members and to promote the development of co-operative ideas 
and enterprise among them ” 


It is desirable that such college co-operative stores should be 
started by every college 111 Calcutta they will not only eliminate 
middlemen’s piofits (and they are \ery large in the case of books 
and stationery) and thus supply good things at cheap rates, but 
they will also teach the students business habits, give them a 
practical co-operative training and afford them an opportunity of 
lendering mutual service But the success of such stcyes depends 
largely—as Mr Donovan rightly pointed out—on the self-saen- 
ficing .seal of the students they will have to devote a part of their 
leisure tune and energy to the actual working of the society no 
mere temporary enthusiasm, but enthusiasm sustained through¬ 
out the days, and the months, is necessary for the success of 
these societies 


We have visions of a net-work of college co-operative stores 
in Calcutta federated into a Central Calcutta University Co¬ 
operative Store buying things—books, stationery and provisions 
—in bulk at wholesale rates from the producers and supplying 
them to its affiliated college branches If all Calcutta Colleges^ 
take up the idea and follow the example set by the two private 
colleges, a long step forward will have been taken in the co¬ 
operative education of our students and in cheapening student 
living in Calcutta We have every reason to believe that the 
University is taking the lead in this matter and will soon actively 
encourage the formation of such stores in connection with its 
constituent colleges not only in Calcutta, but throughout Bengal 

7 i 
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We understand that a fourth Joint Registrar has recently 
been appointed to be in charge of Industrial Societies in Bengal 
In our last issue we expressed our opinion that *‘simultaneously 
with the increase of the higher staff, there should be a correspond¬ 
ing inciease in the inspecting and instructive staff at the bottom, 
otherwise the whole structure would be a top-heavy one ” This 
is specially necessary in the case of industrial co-operation for 
which much statistical and prcpaiatory woik will have to be done, 
new methods and new machinery will ha\e to be introduced, new 
lines of policy will ha\e to be laid down and vigorously carried 
out All this can only be done by one who knows the whole 
province, who has had a long co-operative experience and whose 
voice and opinion will carry \\ eight with the public and the officials 
It would have been much better if the Registrar had himself 
piloted Industrial Co-operation in Bengal through all its initial 
difficulties—for Industnal Co-opcration is in its infancy in Bengal 
—or if some other Joint Registrar with richer experience were 
placed 111 charge of it 


It is because we fully appreciate the gieat importance of 
industnal co-opeiation to Bengal of to-dav md the immense 
amount of uphill work that awaits Mi Mahmud, that we wish that 
Mr Mahmud, the new Joint Registiar in charge of Industrial 
Societies in Bengal, had united with his undoubted abilities a 
richer experience iii guiding co-operation 


Another reason for placing Industrial Co-operation in direct 
charge of the Registrar is that the jurisdiction of tlic newly ap¬ 
pointed Joint Registrar extends over the whole of Bengal, and 
there is likelihood of conflict of jurisdiction 


In this connection we would recommend some revision of the 
principle on which the Joint Registrars are selected to fill such 
important posts We wish it was possible to hold up to Inspectors 
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the prospect of attaining to the position of Joint Registrars If 
Munsiffs, Sub-Deputy Collectors and Sub-Registrars can hope to 
become District Judges, Collectors and Registrars, is it not feasible 
to reserve two out of the four Joint Rcgistrarships to be filled up 
by the most efficient Inspectors ^ If lecruitment from the present 
Inspectors* grade is objected to there is room foi establishing an 
intermediate grade of service to which the ablest of the Inspectors 
can be promoted so as to stimul ite their ambition and abilities 


We very strongly feel th it some such prospect should be held 
out to the Inspectois upon whose efficiency depends the stability of 
the entire co-operative structure of the province If we can im¬ 
prove the prospects of our Inspectois on the above lines, and in¬ 
crease their nninbcis, charging tlieiii not only to inspect the 
societies but instruct their incnibeis iii the essentials of co-opera¬ 
tion, wt shall go a long w iv tow iids the sound and rapid progress 
of the co-opcritivc movemeat 



RECENT TENDENCIES IN CO-OPERATION 


III state aid for Agricultural Co-operation 

[We have received the following communication from Mr 
H Wolff dealing with some questions raided by Prof Coyajee in 
his article in our last January number ] 

Professor Coyajee’s article appearing under the above 
title in your January number is so “suggestive” that it has 
‘‘suggested” to me the asking of a little space—^though I have 
appeared upon your board quite recently—for putting a few dots 
on the Professor’s Ps, in order that certain lessons which T think, 
may be drawn from his exposition may not be missed 

The disappointing results obtained by French “agricultui il 
credit” to which Mr Coyajee refers first, bring thoroughly home 
the lesson that State aid and coddling will not produce anything like 
genuine co-operatioii France had to bring a boon to its agricul¬ 
turists, because under its system of Protection any interest which 
IS not assisted is bound to feel aggrieved with the means given to 
it of making its senses of grievance felt Protection reminds one 
of Dean Svvift’s advice to a lady who had the misfortune to break 
a tea cup in his presence “Sell the pieces, madam” was what 
Swift suggested, “and buy a new one with part of the money ” 
Protectionist, thimble-riggmg means taxing the community 
heavily in order to distribute part of the proceeds among the 
component contributing interest 

Well, “agriculture” has to be assisted And co-operation 
was th^ means acclaimed by all the world, with the support of 
successful practical experience behind it However, at this point 
the Government was handicapped in two ways 

One was, th^ it must not take a leaf out of Germany’s book 
That would never have been forgiven it In truth, it had in a 
manner forestalled its aggressive neighbour For in 1894— 
a year before Prussia took action, M Senart, on behalf of the 
Government brought forward at the annual session of the great 
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French Agricultural Society, a society then of about ii,ooo 
members, at which session I was present as a guest, a proposal 
to endow a central bank to be formed with the miserably inade¬ 
quate sum of about six lakhs of rupees Being allowed to speak, 
1 at once got up to point out the mistakes of the proposed policy 
and I had the overwhelming majority of French agriculturists 
present with me That scheme was knocked on the head Some 
new device had to be found 

♦ 

In framing this a new handicap was encountered Co-opera¬ 
tive aspiration and spirit is very strong in the French But they 
—speaking generally—lack two essential endowments, initiation 
and self-denial for generating strength They havp a larger 
number of distributive societies than we, smaller of course But 
whereas our store-co-oper.itors, iii the true businesslike spirit of 
“a nation of shop-keepers”, laid themselves out fiom the outset 
for creating capital, their French brethren could never bring them¬ 
selves to lay by anything to speak of—^till later in the day, 
stiffened by amalgamation with the soci ilist co-operators, who 
inspite of their socialism are much more business-like Co-operators 
than the other—they learnt their lesson from us Even the 
French productive co-operators, who were considered the salt of 
French co-operation, could not manage, although favoured with 
large contracts, to lecumulate capital to speak of About 1890 
they formed their Productive Societies Bank—an institution which 
It may be worth your while to study, when you will have sufficiently 
developed your co-operative organis ition of small trades But to 
endow it they could not scrape more money together than about 
Rs 30,000 Fortunately for them a Jewish philanthropist named 
Morguen died at the time leaving them his estate of about three 
lakhs of rupees 

In respect of co-operation in agriculture it was the same thing 
Farmers would buy in common—^using their society, in their own 
words, “as a letter-box”, in which to deposit orders and in due 
course payments But they were very slow to collect money of 
their own Their first agricultural credit society was formed 
about 1892 at Poligny in the Franche Comte on pure coddling 
lines, by a wealthy and benevolent timber merchant of the name 
of Bouvet, who guaranteed 4 p c interest on deposits, provided 



the office and office work and money to boot *‘It would have been 
preferable, ” so he wrote me at the time, “if we could have formed 
a Raiffescn Society, but 1 could not get our men to put their own 
shoulders to the wheel “ Agricultural credit was in France 
greatly assisted by the fact that the Bank of Fiance discounts 
bills, uhat you call pro-notes, down to \ery small value—5 francs 
—if there are three signatoiies to it Even at the present 
time, after the State has poured millions and millions into its 
agricultural credit, the Bank of France has far more “paper” 
discounted in this way in the bill case than what is brought to ••t 
through credit societies However, with public money the Credit 
Agrn ole was formed and pi iccd under admirable management 
It was to “give a lift” to (as it was thought) n isccnt co-operative 
credit, leading people to exeit themselv^es to leplace it with some¬ 
thing of their own Howev cr they -did not The Directors’ 
circulars and the Debates at uinu \1 Congresses tell the same tale 
“We do not suppose tint the St ite will w int its money back” 
says the Chiirman of one “regional” bank “Why should we 
lay b\ a strong reseive^” ask managers in various “regional” 
societies “We get what we w iiit from the State ” And so they 
go on, shiftless and thriftless, dcniorali/ing igriciiltiirists by 
lending under market rate, acciimul iting little lesei ve and shrink¬ 
ing fioni all liability 

Italy, the next country refcricd to by the learned Professor, 
presents a particularly interesting object, because its case is very 
nearly akin to that of India There is a marked difference in 
character and tenijicrament of the people in the North and in the 
South In the North and part of Central Italy pure self-help has 
gained significant tiiumphs In the South, among the almost 
totally illiterate, merry but perpetually poor, thriftkss and shift¬ 
less population, co-operation would make no way Even in town 
co-opeiative credit there is little more than a name There are 
plenty of co-operativ'e banks But most of them are of mushroon 
growth, “come up as a flower”, and decay like it In the country 
districts nothing could be done Accordingly M Euzzatti—^who 
is a strong State—or rather public institution—helper, when he 
thinks there is occasion for such help, though elsewhere he will 
not have a pice of it—devised the scheme now in force—and not 



yielding very much in the way of the results desired The plea 
IS that the rural people lack co-operativc spirit But look at their 
co-ojierative settlement schemes * Why, Sicilv stands at the 
head of the Italian eo-operati\c settlement movement And 
people take to the thing Why does that succeed so brilliantly ? 
M L,uzza\ti has not had our eKpeiieiice in the United Kingdom 
The rural population in the South of Italy do not take to 
co-operation, because they arc all tenants—puoi tenants, tenants at 
will, without the slightest security of tenuie—under landlords who 
are veritable mahii'jans, lack-ientmg them and turning them out 
without compunction as soon is a new tenant conies ofTeiing a few 
lupees moie Undei such conditions you cuinot expect cultiva¬ 
tors to raise money by cicdit to put into their farms Seeing 
bitter complaints of this st ite of things in Itali in papers, nine 
years «igo T wiote to the L o-opi razioni Ruralc, which had joined 
111 the chorus of complaints, jiointing out that wdiat wis wanted 
was some legislation like ouis affecting Iicl iiid and gi\ iiig security 
of tenure However this was consideied “icvolutionary** It 
will have to be done all the s.iiiic 

Conditions in the United Stitcs iic altogethei different and 
without the slightest bearing upon Indi in Mr Putnam, whom 
the Professor qucites, is a veiv active and intelligent writer But 
Americans do not yet know what co-opcration is Oh * They 
have plenty of it Moic than wt And p lying “Co-operation’* 
That IS where the trial lies It is intended to pay and do nothing 
but pay Pay for the movement a A be discarded when the 
immediate provocation ceises It is joint stock business 
extended Two or three yeais ago 1 was explaining the 
system of eo-operativc credit to <i distinguished American, 
much interested in the nutter, who has himself written 
upon “Rural Credit” for the United States “Why, in 
my country, he said, m sueh a society every one would 
be trying to chisel his neighbour ” The United States have thus 
far dealt only with mortgage credit The “Farms Loans Aet” 
applies only to such And it is not giving satisfaction Pro¬ 
fessor Coyajee rightly refers to “speculation” The question 
which Americans now have to deal with—apart from that more 
serious one of soil conservation and intensification of farming 
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which they art only just beginning to tackle, with some possibi¬ 
lities of success, as the last Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Agriculture and the Food Controller, Mr Hoover’s last 
message shows—is that of reclamation of land pushing further 
and further west, into the waste parts People buy land, not to 
cultivate it, but to hold it for a few years It does not matter to 
them how much it is agriculturally run down during their brief 
ownership In the mean time the capital \'alue of the land goes 
up, by reason of population and civilization pushing in the same 
direction And they get their profit out of the enhanced price 
It is to facilitate this that easy mortgage credit is clamourously 
called for In India you are not in anything like the same 
position And, indeed, instead of your having anything to learn 
from the Yankees, in the matter of co-operative credit for working 
purposes they have a good deal to leari\, from you 

There is one judgment passed by Mr Coyajee to which 1 
gladly subscribe In dealing with State help the Government of 
India has hit upon the happy mean Medto tuHsstmus this 



THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 


[By B A C ] 

The Registrars of the \anoiis pioMiices and the native states 
with a few non-officials from diffutiit paits of India met in 
conference on the 13th August, 1918 for the first time for nearly 
five years Up till CXtobcr, 1913 it had been the custom almost 
from the commenceiiient of the history of eo-operation 111 India 
for the Registiars to meet year bv year to discuss progress and 
principles In that year for the first time the necessity for an 
annual conference w is questioned and the conference by a majority 
aeeided ag unst regul ir meetings in future But none who were 
present ever anticijiated that nearly fixe years vvould elapse before 
the Registr irs would isseinble once moie 

As might ha\e been expected m uiv changes have taken 
place Notable absentees were Mr (now Ut -Col ) Crosthwaite 
from the Cential Proxinees, Mr A C Chatterjee from the 
United Provinces, Uiwan Bahidur Svvaniikannu Pillai from 
Madras and Mr L.inglcy fiom the Punj ib, while Mr Pmglish 
from Burma and R u Bah idur Jamini Mohan Mitra from Bengal 
only appeared in the roll of xisitois Mi Pvwbank from Bombay 
IS now the doy^n of the Registrars, while Mr Collins from Bihar 
was the onlv other official from British India at any rate with 
more than three yc.irs cKperience is Rcgistrir, although Mr 
Clayton from Burma has been long associated with the movement 
Among the non-officials, Mr Uallubhai Samaldas, a member of 
the Committee on co-ojiei ition, was one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, eo-operator present and as usual showed great grasp of 
the business under difecussioii Of the new-comers, two of the 
most striking figures vx^ere Mr A E Mathias, the new Registrar 
of the Central Provinces and his friend and eo-adjutor the Hon’ble 
Mr C Kelkar, the first non-official Governor of the Central 
Provinces and Berar Audit Union Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid 
Khan, Registrar of Hyderabad, also created a very favourable 
impression, 

3 
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The proceedings opened as usual with each Registrar reading 
a brief summary of progress in his own province or State These 
all bore witness to the great strides which co-operation has made 
since the conference last met, not so much by the mere weight of 
the statistics of societies, members and working capital, as by the 
great variety of forms mentioned and the general tendency towards 
federation and association, which is being displayed in all 
provinces, even in those in which the deficiency in this respect 
had previously been most marked In every province, also, it 
was seen that provincial banks h id either been founded or were 
only awaiting the return of normal conditions to come into 
existence In these developments India is merely following the 
lead of all other countries where co-opcration flourishes 

It IS impossible to give a full report of the discussions which 
took place or even of all the resolutibns which were passed, and 
those w-ho wish for the details of the proceedings must await the 
publication of the official volume From the point of view of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa a vei> disproportionate time was given 
up to the discussion of the granting of takavi loans to societies 
In the east of India we have great abhoirence of Government 
money and it is most unlikely that we should ev^ei av'^ail ourselves 
of any facilities giv^en to societies, with the possible exception of 
loans for land improvement It was noticeable that it was those 
provinces whose local central banks were least dev^eloped that 
appeared to attach the greatest importance to these concessions 
The Central Provinces, Bihar and Oiissa, Bengal, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces took more interest in the possibility of 
the substitution of advances on a large scale to Piovmcial and 
Central Banks in times of scarcity for the old system of takayi, 
which IS harassing and expensive to both the i iidividual and 
Gov^ernment 

Interesting discussions also took place on the utilisation of 
reserves, the audit system, guarantee unions and the exclusion 
of over-due interest from the net profits of central banks and 
societies On the question of reserves the usual marked differ¬ 
ences of opinion were displayed and the resolution passed was in 
the nature of compromise, which while approving the j-ecom- 
inendation of the Committee on Co-operation recorded the opmion 



of the conference that there were ad\antages in the creation of a 

separate reserve fund invested outside the movement After a 

lengthy discussion of the audit question the conference filled a 

gap in the report of the committee bv resolving that “auditors 

paid by societies should not be directly dependent on the Central 

Banks, w*liose affiliated societies thcv audit under the Act, for 
^ * 

their appointment, promotion or punishment but should be 
employed where possible bv federations or associations or by 
Government “ While Bengal, Madras and the Punjab reported 
that guarantee unions were impossible, striking testimony was 
paid to then success ni Biirmi, the Central Piovinces, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bombay It \v is contended that if properly organised, 
they involved little or no iisk to then constituents, while without 
some such connecting link between the central and the primary 
society it was impossible in most areas to register more than a 
limited number of \ illage societies As regards overdue interest 
the geneial feeling w is tint pro\idcd the assets of a eentral bank 
or society w'crc gcxid its inclusion in the profits was of little 
importance It was resohed therefore that “all provincial and 
central b.inks should be requned to make such provision for bad 
and doubtful debts as may be required by the Registrar or some 
person duly mthorised b\ him before any di\idend may be 
declared ’’ This decision if c irned into prictiee by rules under 
the Act should add much to the financial strength of the movement 
But important as these questions were, the real business of 
the conference lay with the high finance of the movement—^the 
taking of deposits by societies, the provision of fluid resource and 
the discounting of pronotes The bearing of these subjects on 
the welfare of the people of India, the money market and the 
financial problems which beset the Government of India has been 
admirably brought out in a recent leading article in the Statesman 
The co-operative movement has now left its infancy and 
IS beginning to assert its position in the world But while 
it has already gained the sympathetic interest of the busi¬ 
nessman and IS strongly backed by the administrative depart¬ 
ments of Government, which are specially concerned with it, it 
has so far been despised, misunderstood and yet feared by the 
Finance Member He sees in it i dangerous rival for the 
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deposits of the people, on which, following the evil example of the 
Govrenment of Great Britain, he relies through the Post Office 
Savings Banks to a great extent for the financing of productive 
works, while he is far from con\inced of its financial soundness 
and fears that its depositors and guarantors look to Government 
to support it in times of difficulty and cnsis This he' considers 
unhealthy for the movenient and dangerous to the state * 

So far as this attitude was based on a misunderstanding, the 
recent conference, at which an able represenlatn e of the Finance 
Department was present in the person of Mr Parsons, has, it may 
be hoped, done much good by full and frank discussion At any 
rate on one point all opposition has been withdiawn and societies 
are to be allowed full freedom to take deposits on savings account 
provided they obsene the Post office limits as to amounts and 
invest adequate reserves in GovernnuMit paper But the difficult 
questions of the recognition of the societies’ promissory notes as 
a banking'security and the linking up of the co-operitive woild 
to the money market hav e been shelved On the motion of Sir 
Daniel Hamilton, the terms of whose speech did not perhaps do 
much to reassure the Government of India, the following resolu¬ 
tion was passed —“That the conference is of opinion that it is of 
advantage to ventilate the question of griiiting ficilities for the 
discounting of paper of co-operative societies in order that public 
attention may be directed to a matter of v lial importance to the 
whole movement It recommends that a national committee of 
bankers, business men and co-operative workers should be 
assembled at as early a date as the Government of India consider 
practicable to consider the question of financing the co-operative 
movement in all its bearings” But the conference was given to 
understand that the assembling of any such committee was 
considered impossible till the end of the war and there is little 
hope of any action being taken at present 

On the important question of fluid resource the following 
lesolution was passed, on the motion of Mr English and with the 
assent of Mr Lallubhai Samaldas, the only members of the 
Committee on Co-operation present —“The conference is of 
opinion that in view of the experience gained in the three years 
that have elapsed since the Committee on Co-operation sat and 
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of the present financial conditions of the co-operative movement, 
the staiidaid laid down by the committee is more than adequate 
and IS too high to be practicable as a general rule in most of 
the provinces The chapters of the report dealing with fluid 
resources .ifford general guidance for all central co-operative 
institutions, but the Go\crnment of India or local administrations 
are not in a position to 1 iv downi a h ird ind f ist standard in this 
matter, which should be left to the discietion of directorates and 
Registrars The submission of the jnescribed finance returns 
should be imposed on all societies which irc required to make 
proMsion for fluid resources These leturiis iflord Governiiieiit 
an oppoitunity of judi>ing the fiiianei il jiosition of co-operati’*'e 
institutions iiid of checking uiv dingeioiis tendencies” 

The conference then recorded ‘‘its high appieeiation of the 
mannei in which the Committee on Co-operition earned out its 
investigations and of the excellence of its lepoit” and endorsed a 
\ote of thanks to the Hon’ble Mr R A Mint, Secretary to the 
Go\ernment of Indi i in the Dep ntment of Revenue ind Agricul¬ 
ture, who leted as Chairman of the Conference almost throughout 
.iiid by his patience and courtsey eontiibuted not i little to its 
success Ml Mailt in lepl}- siid tint he wished to express 
special thanks to Mr Parsons, Sir I) M Hamilton and Sir D P 
Sarbadhikan as repiesenting the non-offici il membeis, and Mr 
Noyce as Secretary He also wished to think Mr Lalubhai 
Samaldas for the valuible issistaiice he had given in expllining 
the exact scope of the Committee on Co-operation, ind to express 
his appreciation of the re isonableness w ith wdiich the conference 
had conducted its deliberations In his opinion the dial acteristic 
of the conference hid been enthusiism vvithoiit bigotrv The 
slowness and caution of Gov ernnient must sometimes be very 
exasperating to enthusiastic co-opeiators, but they might take 
comfort from the teaching of historv which was that the vuews of 
enthusiasts always prevailed in the long run Some of the reso¬ 
lutions passed by the conference appeared to be a little indefinite, 
but that was almost essential owing to the nature of the subject 
Co-operation must develop on different lines in different parts of 
India and no set formulas could be 1 iid down The mam outcome 
of the confefrence would be that if the Government of India were 



to accept its concliisiotis they would make no attempt to dogmatise, 
but would leave matters to local Governments giving them a word 
of advice as far as they could That was the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the Reforms Scheme under which co-operation would 
be a .subject that would be handed over practically entirely to 
local Governments 



MR. WOLFF ON CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR & ORISSA 


(The following notable comments on the last Animal Report of the working 
of Co-operative Sficieties m Bihar and Oriss i were forwarded ‘by Mr 
Wolff to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar and Orissa ) 


As the Annual Report for your Province is signed by you, 
rtiid the supervision of Co-operative Societies in that Province has 
during the year been in \oiir hands, 1 presume that I ought to 
address my aeknowledginents for the despatch of the paper, to 
30U, although I assume that by this time our friend Mr Collins, 
who has done vconian’s work in the mattei and read us an 
excellent paper on the subject here, has foi sometime been back 
at Patna 

I have read the repoit with great plesure and congratulate 
you upon the results which von ably ‘^uin up in your concluding 
paragraph It is not only eheapei cicdit, not oijly w'ealth, that 
co-opcration is to produce, but close relations among neighbours, 
a higher standard of life, better education and i loftiei moral tone 
Kvidently you keep the objects well in sight The effects which 
co-operation already shows itself to produce in a more active thirst 
for education and in a reduction of litigation and strife, are very 
reassuring, and if you continue on the path which you afe now 
treading, you may expect—so experience elsewhere denionstraA^^ 
to have these effects still further magnified 

I congratulate you upon yoiii new device in arranging the 
general meeting Education in the jirinciples and practice of 
co-operation and capacity for digesting the facts set forth in each 
annual review of business and report on inspection are what seems 
now mainly wanted Your proceduie appears—well observed, 
under present circumstances, not as an abiding rule—well 
calculated to produce such result, while at the same time breaking 
oown the power of the Loan-hogs of the panchayets who appro¬ 
priate all the big plums of the business done to themselves So 



long as the picsideiice of such men of higher intelligence and more 
extended business experience as you instance does not degenerate 
into dictation their officiating is likely to do nothing but good, 
although of course for local knoMled^e of men and matters they 
must be dependent upon the members of the societies tkerasehes, 
who in the end, being educated, will as a matter of course, have 
to grasp the reins of Government themselves The mere dis¬ 
cussion so produced is bound to improve matters, by sharpening 
wits and pioducing familiariU with facts It is on this giound 
that the failure to hold voiir usual confeience is to be legretted 
There is great virtue in conference What vou sav about short¬ 
comings in inspection bv oftietis of the Central Banks fullv 
corroborates what I have often urged in resjieet of the work of 
oversight now committed to such central b inks For the moment 
I believe that, the time and physical-powei of Registrars being 
limited—especially whiL Government lathei stints their staff. 
Central Banks are the best agencies to execute those functions of 
superv isor Ev entually, hovvev er, that t isk w ill have to fall to repre¬ 
sentative bodies of the societies themselves, with ne financial con¬ 
siderations to influence their woik, bodies providing inspectors of 
higher qualification than the societies tliemselves c in now provide 
This is one of the di aw backs in vour supei v ising and guaranteeing 
union The lepiesentative of society A inspecting bank B knows 
no more about the business than the gentlemen of b.ink B them¬ 
selves And if the guai uitee given by his society is counted upon 
to keep his judgnieiit straight and strict, his own bank will in 
course of time be dependent ujion the indulgence of bank B, which 
sends to inspect his own society in its tuin So here is room to 
mutual clashing of banks and the liability given being limited 
only adds aiiothei stimulus to indulgence If bank A is respon¬ 
sible for deficiencies in bank B, so are also bank C to Z, so that 
bank A is likely to be only slightly bled 

It will be well to reeogni/e that co-operative banking in 
India finds itself at present in a condition that may well prove 
a turning point in its development I hope^also later to have an 
opiiortunity of expressing mySelf more fullv on this 

I am glad to find that your provincial bank is developing 
What you mention respecting its pioved ability to supply societies 
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during difficult times at the same rates as before shows that it is 
answering its purpose 

I hope you will succeed in stopping that vicious practice of 
declaring unwarranted dn idends, which is a certain passport not 
only to ruin for the societies themseKes but <dso to, not destruc¬ 
tion only, but reversal of the useful work 

We must not yet look foi much adxaiicc in non-agricultural 
societies and stoics, and jiroduetion societies which—although in 
the end providing unique benefits—will in Indi i as elsewhere have 
for some lime an uphill couise to run It is satisfactory to find 
the weaveis’ societies niakiim headw ly This is a genuinely 
native nidustiv with i leecptne native maiket In view of the 
difficulties standing in the w ly, such jirogiess as they hav^e made 
IS decidedH encouraging 

But one must be thankful to ‘•ee eo-opcration in connection 
with Agiiciiltuu making strides foiv^urd You are on the right 
pith in pushing the supjilv of bulls ind of seed—the latter might 
be supplemented bv seed “breeding” And overeoming the 
native indisposition to have stock iiioculited is a triumph promis¬ 
ing to bear good fruit Co-opeiative Irrigation likewise wants 
to be pushed In the United States it is co-operative irrigation 
that has succeeded, when other irrig ition had failed You irrigate 
as much as the Yankees and although the two systems differ m 
technical points the need foi loint iction appears in both cases 
equally pressing 

Co-operation has it in its power to do i ge it deal in the matter 
of agricultural education, and since the ippetite for education 
among your people appeals to have been so greatly whetted by 
what eo-operation they have I think we may confidently look for 
further achievement in this particulai lespeet 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


1 B C 0 S Items 

Since the last issue was published the following gentlemen 
have joined the B C O S Raja Hnshikesh Laha, c i !< , 
Hon’ble Mr J G Cuinming, csi,eii,ics, Hon’ble 
Sir B C Mitter, Hon’ble Mr P C Mitter and Babu Souicsh 
Chandra Sircar have joined the Society as Life-Members, and 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Hon’ble Mr W E 
Crum, OBI*, Mr W D R Prentice, i c b , Mr N Gupta, 
c I C , Rai Indu Bhusan Lahiii Bahadur and Rai A C Banerji 
Bahadur have joined the B C O -S as Ordinary Members 
Societies also are getting themselves affiliated 

The Inaugural Meeting of the B C O S was held on the 
5th of September last at the Calcutta Universitv Institute Hall 
The Hon’ble Mr J G Cumimng presided on the oce.ision A 
full report of its proceedings will be published in oui next issue 
A course of public lectines on co-operation has been arianged 
by the B C O Society The first lecture on “the Present 
Position of Co-operation in India” deliveicd by Prof J C 
Coyajee, B A (Cantab) on the 19th of September last will be 
published in our next issue The next Icctuic on the “Possibili¬ 
ties of Co-operation in India” will be delivered by Babu Tarak 
Chandia Ray, Jt Registiar, Co-operaLi\e Societies, Bengal 

The Buchan Memorial Fund has been made ovei by Mr 
Donovan to the B C O S It is proposed to utilise this fund 
as a nucleus to form a libraiy of co-opeiati\e liter^ature which, 
when formed, will be called the “Buchan Memorial Library ” 

It IS proposed to start a Co-operative Secretaries’ Training 
Class under the auspices of the B C O S But such a class 
cannot be started unless more funds are forthcoming 

if 

2 The LatiB Babu Klran Chandra Bose 

Babu Kiran Chandra Bose, who rendered such eminent 
services to the cause of Co-operation in the district of Jessore 
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breathed his last in Calcutta, on the 7th ultimo Born in the year 
1870 in a remote village in the Narail sub-division of the Jessore 
district, he received his early education at Narail He then 
finished his college career in Calcutti, and having passed his law 
examination joined the Jessore Bar 111 the year 1899 He soon rose 
to be a prominent member of the B ir With the co-operative 
movement in Jessore he was associated from its very beginning 
When the mov’^enient was 111 its rudimentary stage in the shape of 
an organizing association, Babu Kirin Chandra was its member, 
and with the establishnicnt of the Jessore Central Co-operative 
B ink, Ld , he bee ime its sccretar3 He established co-operative 
societies not only near about the town of Jessore where he resided, 
but, be it said to his immense credit, he spread the co-operatiye 
movement on all sides of his own n itive village, to the great pre¬ 
judice of the money-lending business of his own people, and not 
w itlioiit protests from them He had to incur much personal incon- 
veniences and piofessional losses foi the sake of the moienient, and 
in spite of failing health he ne^er ceased to work on for the cause 
of co-operation, as he was all along conscious of its great possibi¬ 
lities, and was bent on making it useful is a means of popular 
education and amelioration of the condition of the masses He 
w IS t ikcn away from our midst at <i time when his labours were 
most needed, and wdien he was on Hit w ly to bring his arduous 
work to a successful termination He pissed away leaving be¬ 
hind him his only son, wndow and fi\t d uighters, and a large circle 
of friends and rcl itives to mourn his loss 

14-8-18 JoGtNDRA Nath Basu 

3 The Na^aon Ganja Cultlvatoro’ Co-operative Soolety, Limited, at 
Naogaon in the District of Rftjshahi 

{By Rai Romesh Chandra Dt^tt Bahadur] 

» 

It IS well-known that ganja like salt is a Government 
monopoly, but many people are perhaps not cognisant of the fact 
that ganja grown in Naogaon supplies the demand of the Proyinces 
of Bengal, Behar & Orissa and Assam, the districts of Agra, 
Cawnpur, Allahabad, Lucknow, G^irakhpur and Benares in the 
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United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Native State of 
Cooch Behar Ganja which was considered to be of the best 
quality used formerly to be grown extensively in the District of 
Jessore According to tradition ganja was cultivated for the first 
time about the year 1722 A I) in the vill iges of Balubhara and 
Muradpur in Naogaon Subdivision from which ginja cultivation 
was gradually extended to the adjoining \illages in the districts of 
Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Bogr i This irc i is known as the ganja 
Mahal When the Subdivision of Naogaon was ciealed in 1882 
ill the villages m the ganja growing tr ict were included in the new 
Sub-division 

Before the ganja reaches the con«unu 1 s in th'’ districts it had 
had till recently to pass from the culti\ ator, who ictuallv cultivates 
the plant, through wdiole-sale \ eiidors or their recognised agents or 
brokers and the retail vendois who tikejthe licensed shops m the 
districts The Society that w<is formed at N log ion 1 ist year took 
the place of whole-sale \etidois in the districts ind at Naogaon and 
of their authorised agents .it Naogaon from ist April 1918 and 
the place of the brokers it N.iogaon from ist Januai y, T91S The 
statutory position and liabilities of whole-sale \cndois and their 
igents from places outside Bengal will rem iin the siine except 
that the}^ cannot purchase the drug fiom the ciiltn itois diieet 
Government has gr.inted to the Co-opcrati\e Society of G inja 
Cultivators at Naogaon the exclusue piuilege of siipphung g iiija 
and bhang by wholesale, throughout the Piesidcncy of Bengil, 
with effect from the 1st Apiil, 1918, under section 22 of the Bengal 
Excise Act, 1909 (Bengal Act V of 1909) The licenses of the 
existing brokers were not rentwxd after 31st December, 1917 and 
the Society acted is a broker in their place from 1st January to 
31st March, 1918 The cultivators were not permitted to sell 
the produce of 1918 to any one but the Society 

Before I proceed further, it would perhaps not be uninterest¬ 
ing to state briefly the circumstinces which led to the establish¬ 
ment of the Co-operative Society Ganja produced at Naogaon 
IS of two kinds, vtz , round and flit At the'time when cultivators 
had not to store ganja in the public warehouse the wholesale 
vendors used to come to Naogaon and purchase the standing crop 
required for the manufacture of round ganja either by the field 
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at a fixed valuation before manuf actui e or at a rate to be determined 
after the completion of the manufacture with reference to the pre¬ 
vailing rate for ganja of similar quality at the time of export In 
both cases the wholesale dealer had to id\ ance some money at the 
time to the cultivator and to h irvcst ind ])iepiie the drug himself 
The cultivator who used to sell the st Hiding crop of his field at a 
fixed valuation iisnallv got his puce ill right, but in cases in which 
the rates had to be detcimiiied ifteiwirds, the wholesale 
v^endors used to cheat the ignoiaiit cultn itois in all possible ways, 
r ^ , by short weights, etc In the c isc of fl<it ganj.i the services 
of a biokei were cssentiallv nccessai v “Not a blade of ganja is 
purchased without him (biokcr)” si\s Bibu Hem Chandra Kerr 
in his report on the cultivation of, iiid tridc in, Ganja in Bengal, 
1877 “ iiid he IS the m in who of all otlicrs derives the largest piofii 
111 the business “ The bioker added i iiipcc or eight annas to the 
price wdiicli w is not in inconsider ibic sum it i time wdieii ganja 
used to be sold it Rs 8 to Rs 32 ])ci in iiind The brokerage 
used to be paid b\ the piirchisers The cultivators ilso used to 
ill ike it a point to pay sonicthing to the brokers who were usuallv 
iiifluenti il cultivators themselves lu order th it they might be 
ittiched to his inteiest, “foi “ si\s B ibu Hem Chandra Kerr 111 
t 8»77 “if i cultnatoi has given offence to them, his chance of sell¬ 
ing his drug IS indeed veiv remote “ Well, might the successor 
of this cultiv itor sav 111 1917 th it his condition in this respect was 
equally bad if not worse The biokcrs used to combine with the 
agents of the wholes ile de.ilei s is to how to defi lud their pnncipal 
Babu Hem Chandra Kerr estimated tint biokcrs used to make 
four annas out of evciv rupee that passed through their hands 
The state of things in 1877 has been described in the above 
paragraph but when the cultivators were made to store their ganj i 
in the public warehouse in 1900 the pr ictice of selling the standing 
crop to wholesale vendors lutomatieally ceased The influence 
then of the cultivatoi-broker who was a man of wealth and a subs- 
lantial jotedar himself and the head raiyat of the neighbouring 
villages, increased considerably He began to advance money to 
his poorer neighbours and to buy up the produce at a certain rate 
per maund which was usually a very low rate In 1908-09 it was 
found that the brokers showed one price in the prescribed Excise 
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Form No 93, p'lid a difPerent price to the cultivators and showed 
I third IS recen ed from the disti itt vendors and that the cultivator- 
brokers had \erv great facilities for bringing into the market 
thiough then own tbents, vtz , the wholesale vendors in districts, 
their pri\ ite stock of gaiija smuggled by themselves or by their 
friends ind relitnes It was ilso found that they used to lend 
money to the pooler cultn ators on usufructuary mortgage of their 
holdings and in other vavs hold lands in the mahal in the names 
of their relatnes and dependents ‘The cultnation thus became 
pricticallv the monopolv of the ciilti\ ator-brokers The broker 

must sell his on 11 stock first and then the stock of his relatives, 
dependents ind adherents The poor cultn ator hardly got a 
chinee in the market to sell his crop and vear in and year out his 
stock h id to be got rid of by destruction under the rules If he 
sold at all he too often got an extremely low price The brokers 
were found to swindle the poor cultivators by misiepresentation 
iiid fraud In order to remedy these e\ ils Babu Jagadish Chandra 
Sen the then Siib-DiMsional Officer of Naogaon suggested that 
“It IS i matter for urgent decision as to whether this class of 
persons should be maintained at all and if they are considered 
essential, whether the personnel of the body should be materially 
impio\ed’’ by the elimination of cultivator-brokers and by licens¬ 
ing good men with real business h ibits and a fair amount of 
education for the pnipose As i result of his representation the 
authorities decided in the follow'ing year that a person who took 
a license to be a broker would not be given a license to cultivate 
ganja The bi okers w ere called upon to state their choice They 
notified that thyv preferied broking to cultivation But Jagadish 
Babn found that they proposed to make fictitious conveyances of 
their lands and to keep cultivation in their hands as well, so he 
suggested the following measures — 

(i) Elimination of cultivatoi-brokers and appointment of 
educated and bnsiness-like men 111 their place 
{2) P/St iblishment of a Co-operative Credit Society in the 
ganja mahal to enable the needy cultivators to 
e«scape from the clutches of money lending brokers 
and ganja cultn ators 

(3) Est iblishment bv the cultivators themselves of an 
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association to protect tlienisehes and tlieir crops 
from the devices of speculatois, to impioAC their 
prospects to adopt iinpioied methods of cultivation 
and e\cntuallv to t«ik.e tht place of wholesale 
vendors in districts by means of agencies 
In 1^10, licenses had been issued to 36 old biokers Enquiry 
was held into their conduct by Jagadish Babu and as a result of 
the enquiry they were found guilty of sciious misconduct and weie 
not allowed to act aftei December 1910 In then place, Jagadish 
Babu appointed a new set of men with bcttei education and 
belonging to moie lespectable classes 

On the loth March, an Association named the (lanja 
Cultivators’ Association was formed The objects of the asso¬ 
ciation as noted in the article ITT of the Memoiandiim of the 
Association w^erc — 

(i) To introduce improicd <ind scientific methods of culti¬ 

vation especially of (iiiuja 

(ii) To imp lit and diffuse projici and scientific knowledge 

of cultixatioii especialH of the cultnation and 
manufacture of (imtja 

(iti) To establish and maintain and recognise educational 
institutions for the diftiisioii of general knowdedge 
coiiducixc to the objects of the Associition 

{tv) To print and publish any jouinals, jiciiodicals, books 
or leaflets that the Association may think desirable 
for the promotion of its objects 

(n) To unite the ciiltixators of grtwja into an organised iiid 
registered bod>, to facilitate the adoption by them 
of such measures as m ly tend to keep the ganja 
.market steady 

(vt) To finance poorer cultivators for the purpose of cultixa- 
tion and maintenance 

{vtt) To compensate those ciiltixatois whose ganja is 
destioyed by the authorities under departmental 
rules 

{vm) To undertake botanical researches for the recognition 
of the male ganja plant at an earlier stage of its 
growth 
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(j k) To fiiidiiLC such co-opci ative credtt societies as may from 
time to time be established in the ganja Mahal for 
the benefit of the cultivators, or otherwise place 
funds at the disposal of such societies on such con¬ 
ditions as the managing committee may determine^ 
(c) To help the cultnatois in siith other ways as the 
Association may deem fit 
For the abo\e purpf)ses it vi is proposed — 

(a) To riisc funds by ucciviiiK contributions tilled lilt "bund rate" 
from ganja vendors at such rttc per inaund of gauja stdd as the pttntral 
commitlte m iv from time to time dc ermine, that body having powei to 
suspend such eollection when such susiieiision is tonsideied by that body to 
be necessary foi the benefit t)f the tuUivators Rs ^y.ooo was tollected in 
this way and Rs SiOoo was lent to the needy cultivators at i specially low 
rate of interest In igii, an attempt wismiade to register the Association 
undei the Co-operative Societies Act But Goveinment refused to rcgistei 
the society under section 29 of the Act The Association was registered 
under Act XXI of 1S60, but the registiation was euicdkd aftei some 
months The cultivators begin to deni lud the money 111 deposit, which was 
paid to them When all had been paid excejit a sum of ibout Rs 6,300 the 
Treasurer refused to part with this unount A criminal ease was instituted 
against him The case was compiomised and the Sub-Divisional Officer was 
'ippointed an arbitrator under certain eonditioiis \s the members of the 
association instead of subscribing aiiv share capital themselves began to put 
a tax on the wholesale vendors aibitiarily which indirectly affected the 
Government revenue and as an attciufit was made to artificially force up the 
price of ganja the authorities could not encourage the development of the 
Association which had been founded on unsound lines and it died a natural 
death 

1 have stated above that educated men of bet^ci class were 
appointed to act as brokers w'lth effect from Jaiiuaiy 1911 In 
February 1915, complaints were made to my predecessor Babu 
Lalit Chandra Guha that “though the amount shown m the 
delivery order was paid to the cultivators in presence of the 
Supervisors, they had to refund a portion to the brokers the 
amount thus refunded generally varied from Rs 5 to Rs 20 per 
mdund“ A detailed enquiry was made by him and in March he 
leported that “the existing system of brokers be abolished and the 



present set of brokers disbanded as soon as possible” Various 
schemes were suggested and considered It was found that all 
schemes suggested except the Government monopoly were either 
open to the same objection as the existing system or were imprac¬ 
ticable But the difficulty m the w ay of Government monopoly 
was that the Government of India were ai erse to any action which 
would lender the connection of Go\crnmcnt with the trafl&c in 
drink or drugs closer than it is at picscnt The scheme of 
establishing a Ganja Glovers’ Co-operati\e Society was then 
suggested and the dctiils of the scheme were vorked out by Mr 
Donoxan, the present Rcgistrir of Co-o[)eiati\c Socict es, in 
Januarjr last, conditions being suggested which would prevent the 
monopoly being abused by the societ\ 

In M ly^ Goxcrument passed oidcrs directing the organisation 
of Ganja CultixMtors’ Co-oper itix^e Society, which was to have the 
monopoly of purcli isc of ^anja from the cultix ators and of the sale 
of the drugs to ictiil xciidors of Bcng il and to wholesale x'endors 
of other pioxinces at i price to be li\cd bv the Government, thus 
eliminating the biokeis uid wholesale x'ciidors in Bengal In 
consideiation of the f let th it moiiopolv of sole purchase was given 
to the society and the f.ict that the pioflt of the wholesale vendors 
in Bengal which was not iiieonsider iblc, would go to the Society 
it was stipulated tint the soLietv should beai the whole or a fair 
proixntioii of the cost of the pieventive establishment employed 
m the ganja Mahal Mi Donovan came down early in June, 
bj-e-laws of the proposed society were drawn up in consultation 
with the leading cultivators and thev'^ signed an application for 
registration on the 13th June, 1917 At the informal conference 
in which the bye-lavs were ippiovcd, the cultivators desired that 
the rate at which a portion of the price of ganja should be paid in 
advance in April should be stated In consequence of this altera¬ 
tion and the fact that the monopoly of bhang was also subsequently 
decided to be given to the society, it became necessary to submit a 
tresh application which was signed on 20th June It was then 
that the mischievous machinations of the brokers began 

The chief advantage of the society as stated above is that the 
' society of producers of ganja gets the monopoly of the retail sale 
of the drug, thus it can appropriate the profit$ which at present 
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the wholesale vendors and others legitimately get In addition 
the society gets the monopoly of retail sale of bhang True it is that 
the society has to pay the whole or a fair proportion of the cost of 
the preventive establishment but the s tie price of ganja which is to 
be fixed is so arranged that the entiic cost does not tall on the 
growers The ad^antages which the cultivatois derive indivi¬ 
dually are not inconsiderable It is proposed to give l» the 
cultivators an advance of Rs 70, Rs 60, Rs 50 per inaund 
according to the quality of gauja manufactured, within the month 
of April At present a culti\ itor can secure a high price when 
the new ganja comes to the market but that is only for a foitnight 
Then the price goes down As stated before the cultivator has to 
refund a poition of the price to the broker The cultivatoi who 
does not do so has very little chance«of selling his crop at all, so 
he has to submit to the inevitiblc and accept the terms dictated 
by the bioker A rich and intelligent cultivator has to refund 
smaller sums than his less fortunate brethren But the percent¬ 
age of the latter is more thin gs pei cent of the cultivators. 
These poor ignorant people have also to pay i portion of the price 
to their rich neighbouis whose help is generally necessary to 
negotiate the sale The cultivatoi has to attend the ganja office 
from day to day on the off chance of finding i buyer Poor people 
who cannot undergo this process resign themselves unreservedly 
to the tender mercies of the buyer If they cannot secure his 
patronage, their ganja rots in the public warehouse to be ultimately 
consigned to fire The longer a cultivator has to wait to sell his 
drug the greater is the deterioi ation of the quality and decrease 
m the price when he eventually finds a buyer The ganja culti- 
V ator as is the case with the jute cultivator is always..thriftless and 
extravagant The fact that a cultivator has got license for 
growing ganja gives him credit in the money market He takes 
full advantage of this, credit and borrows money at a ruinous rate 
of interest and when fortunately a year of high price comes after 
5 or 6 years, the whole of his money goes in paying off his debts, 
or if any escapes it is squandered foolishly, and in the succeeding 
tears he goes on borrowing as usual When a year of very low 
price comes, his miseiy knows no bounds as his credit in the* 
market in that year is very little Although statistics show that 
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d year of high pnce comes after 5 or 6 years “hope springs 
eternal” in his breast and every year he banks on a year of high 
price and regulates his expenses accordingly and so is always 
involved in debts The cultivator will get now a fixed advance of 
a fair proportion of the price and will not be suffering from the 
effects of’the linrealisable dream of a high price every year 
Neither will he have to suffer the disappointment of a very low 
price He will be able to control his expenditure knowing as 
.iccurately as possible what his income is He will get his money 
in April, 1 e , at a time when he requires it for payment of rent 
and for defiaying the expenses of cultivation of jute and paddy 
He will get his bonus in Dctcmbcr when he will require money 
for cultiv.ition and manufactuie of ^anja Though the necessity 
ior his borrowing is minimised, it cannot be eliminated Accord¬ 
ingly I have piopostd to stilt co-opcriti\c credit societies all over 
file ganja Mahal When in any veil theie is an abundant crop, 
the price is low To idd to tlie misery of the cultivator, as the 
supply IS more th in the demand, a considerable portion of the 
pioduce after lapse of time becomes unfit for consumption and is 
destroyed The culti\atoi whose ciop is thus destroyed does not 
get any return for his commoditv Now there is no chance of 
such destruction unless the diug at the time of storage is of such 
inferioi quality that it is unfit for human consumption These 
are in short^thc idvantiges which the cultivatoi will derive from 
the society The more ignorant and pool the cultivator is the 
greater are his advantages The ganja is graded by elected 
representativ^es of cultivators 

Tweh^e such cultivators are elected by the general committee 
from whom the Manager will nominate and ask 3 members to 
attend the grading committee at a time They do not, of course, 
know whose ganja they aie grading The Excise Department 
may, if it likes, elect a member to the committee The cultivator, 
the Manager or the lepresentatne of the Excise Department may 
appeal to the Sub-Divisional Officer against the decision of the 
committee 

Immediately after steps were taken to organise the society the 
brokers began to instil in the minds of the simple and ignorant 
cultivators that the Government was establishing the society ^to 



make the cultivators hewers of wood and drawers of water” To 
attain their object they attempted at first to convinie and succeeded 
m convincing the cultivators that as the stock of ganja was short 
m 1917, they were bound to get a very high prue in 1918 This 
was partially true, a high price might haA't been obtained for the 
first 3 or 4 hundied niaunds of ganja, but as licenses had been 
issued for the maximum qiiaiititv of ganja 1 iiid foi the 1918 crop, 
the price of the remaining ganja uas likelv to be \cry low indeed 
even if the outturn of the croj) were only norm il The cultivators 
were induced to ask for one ytai’s time 111 the mistaken belief that 
the term of the existing brokers would be extended for a year 
more The Registrar did not sec his w.i> to accept this The 
brokers then engaged a pleader of Rajsh ihi to dr ift a nienional 
to Government on behalf of the cultivators This di aft has lately 
been reco\ered from the house of the^leading agitator imongst 
the brokers In ordci to obtain signatures the brokers begin to 
circulate mischievous rumour*' when they came in contact with the 
cultivators and by sending emissaries to the villages m the (ranja 
Mahal for the purpose Some of the rumours spread by 
them were — 

(1) That the price of ganja had been fixed for good and the 

promise of a bonus was i huge fi uid and that 
Government would misappropri ite the whole piofit 

(2) The cultivators would liaie to pay Rs 10-8-0 every 

year to obtain a license for ganja and that licenses 
would have to be registered 

(3) That they would ha\e to erect fences around the 

chatars (where ganja is manufactured) 8 cubits to 
10 cubits high 

(4) That they would ha^e to put wire neks round their 

ganja fields 

(5) That they would never be allow^ed to abandon ganja 

cultivation even if it were inconvenient to them in 
any year 

(6) That the Government would gradually acquire all 

ganja lands after which the cultivators would be 
employed as coolies only and as a preliminary step 
Government had made a wage census 



(7) That the cultivator would have to wear prisoner’s dress 

^ when entering the chatar 

(8) That the price of ganja would not be paid in one 

instalment but in as m inv instalments as would 
suit the Go\ eminent 

After spreading these rumours the brokers sent out paid 
.igents to obt an signatures from culti\ itors on i petition to be 
presented to Government 
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4 A Short Account of the St Pauls College Co-operatiYe Stores, Ltd. 

The St Paul’s College Co-o])ei itne Stores, Ivimited, has been 
stalled with these objeets — 

(r) To piomote the dexelopment of eo-operitive ideas and 
enterprise among the students of the College, to 
eneourage thiift, self-help aid eo-operation geiie- 
lallv among the members 

(2) To assist tlie members of the Societ\ in purchasing at 
‘ Reason ible 1 ites’ such eominodities as arc gener- 
illv required bv them 

{3) To eMrr\ on trade, both wholes ile and letail, for the 
beneJfit of the members 

The maximum eipitil of the society is Rs 2,5cxi which is 
divided into tjcx) shares of the value of Rs 5 each Membership 
of the society is open to all iiersons who are 111 any way connected 
with the College Many students, Professors and a member of 
the ‘Governing body’ of the College, have become shareholders 

The Board of Management of the Society has decided to stock 
the following articles at piesent Rice, Dal, Spices, Oil, Ghee, 
Sugai, Candles, tea, etc The actu<il work began on the i6th 
August last, and the society has been selling things to the various 
messes of the College since then 

All articles, which the society stocks, sell at the market 
price The dilference is that our things are pure and genuine 
whereas the market ones are adulterated and impure Thus to 



provide with pure things, we are getting mustard-oil from Santra- 
gachi, a plate about four miles away from Calcutta, Dal is bought 
at Ahiritolla and other centres of business In a word, every 
attempt is being made to get pure and good commodities, at the 
same time we expect to keep a good margin of profit to satisfy our 
shareholders at the end of the year But as our ma‘in object 
IS to promote the de\ elopment of eo-operatii e ideas and 
enterprises among the students, i\hile we fully realise the 
absolute necessity of conducting the store on sound business prin¬ 
ciples, we also “want the students to look upon the store net 
merely as i business concern which will enable them to eat their 
way into wealth, by means of dnidends deiivcd from heavy meals, 
but as the branch of a new social order, destined in the evolution 
of the Race, to leplace the old antagonistic older which is fast 
passing away “ 

It IS we, students of the St P ml’s College, who 1 uinchcd the 
Mechuaba/ar Chaimakar Credit Society—which combines ciedit, 
jiroduction and sale We manage it in eonjunetion w itli the Ben¬ 
gal Social SerMce League It has home good fiuit So wc hope 
that we shall be also successful m oui second attempt 

CvNTi swAR r)\s, 

jyih Augn^st, igiS Ihmy Surdary, 

Si Paul's L olU gi, C o-opi uilivi Sion s, I td 

OrpNiNCr OK St Pat i's CoTjUri- Co-ori rattvi Stork 

In connection with the opening ceremony of the St Paul’s 
College Co-operative Stores, Ltd , a meeting wms held in the 
College Hall in August last Thcie was a laige, attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen On the motion of the Rev A J 
Johnston, Principal of the College, Sir Daniel Hamilton was un¬ 
animously voted to the chair The proceedings commenced with 
the leading of the report by Mr Cantesw^ar Das, Secretary of the 
Stores 

Lady Hamilton in declaring the Stores opefi, said It gives 
me much pleasuie to be present this afternoon and I thank you for 
the honour you have done me in asking me to declare the Co- 



operative Stores open The Co-operiti\c movement is rapidly 
growing and it is well that the students of Bengal should turn 
attention to a movement which means so much in the economic and 
social development of India The more one studies the movement 
the greater appear the possibilities To the young man of to-day 
eager to serve his country and takt his share in the work of build¬ 
ing up new India what gitatei facilities c iii bt ohered than through 
the co-operati\e movement ^ We Inc in great d ivs, the issues at 
stake are so stupendous ind the conflict now^ being waged in 
Europe so coloss il that here in Indi i v\ e ire ipt to lose sight of all 
that is involved But through ill the teriible stiife the feeling 
of the brotherhood of nations is giowing ind the Allies arc detei- 
inined that nevei again shall such a vi ii be foued upon the world 
For this gieat end men aic s lenfieing all they hold most dear and 
the giavcs in France, in Mesopot imia md elsewheie bear eloquent 
testimoiiv to then self-surrender To-day we aie in safety, be¬ 
cause of the biave men who have died foi us What aie we doing 
to repay the debt ^ It is a wondeiful thing to be ilive in these days 
but “to be young is ver\ Heaven “ To you, young men of Ben¬ 
gal, the call comes to devote youi lives to the semce of your 
country in developing all that is best in her niteiests You haye 
a geat task before you You need f iith and cour ige and perseyer- 
aiice It IS easy in the first flush of eiithusi ism to undertake some 
great work, the testing time comes when difficulties and dis¬ 
appointments appeal and slackness follows Keep your faith 
bright and carry on as our soldiers aie doing , work steadily on 
and the result will be eert.iin In the eo-operative movement lie 
the germs of great possibilities, it is like the seed, small and 
insignificant to appearance, but within it lies dormant the great 
tree That is why the Co-operative movement is spreading—be¬ 
cause it IS a living seed the growth comes from w ithm (applause ) 
Mr J T Donovan, ICS, Registrar of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, Bengal, then delivered an interesting address in the course of 
which he said In opening this store you are doing what the 
students of the great Universities, e g , Oxford and Dublin have 
done Co-operation can teach you great religious and political 
truths Co-operation teaches you brotherly love and self-sacri¬ 
fice, the noblest of virtues in all religious systems Our motto is 
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“All for each and each for all ’’ That motto has now rung 
throughout the world in a hundred languages It has risen above 
the thunder of the guns on every front It is the guiding principle 
of those heroes on the battlefield who are daily dying in hundreds 
for ideals I emphasize this essential idea of sacrifice which lies 
at the root of successful co-operation, because in the actual working 
of so many co-operative societies which ha\c been failures I find 
leal cause of failure in the absence of the spirit of self-sacnfice 
The desire of the individual foi the gieatcst gain is the turse of our 
societies in Bengal 

Sir Daniel Hamilton in the course of his presidential address 
said that Mr Donovan had refeired to Oxford and Dublin, abso¬ 
lutely forgetting Edinbuigh, G1 isgow and Aberdeen The co- 
operati\e movement oiiginated in Seotland at a place called 
Hamilton, named after him (laughtei) But it was originated by 
an Englishman In the course of his speech Mr Donoian had 
also referred to self-sacrificc He might tell them tliat in the 
“Bhagabat Gita,” self-satrihec and co-opeiation weit pleached 
That was also the teaeliing of the Christian Religion They 
should always keep that in mind 

With a vote of thanks to the Piesident, Ladv Hamilton, 
Mr Donovan and otheis wdio helped them in the mtnement, pro¬ 
posed by the Re\ A J Johnstone, the meeting scpiiated 

5 The Bangabasi College Co-operative Stores 

The idea of starting a Co-opeiative Stole in connection with 
the College originated with Babn Satyendra Nath Dc, M Sc , an 
ex-student of the College, now i research scholar in vSir J C 
Bose’s Institute He had made himself familiar with the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of Co-operative movement by putting himself 
in commumcation with Babn Nnpendr i Nath Bose, an officer of 
the Co-operative Society’s Department, Bengal, who evidently 
with the permission of his chief and his encouragement, came and 
saw us with the object of having a store started in connection with 
Uie College Babu Dakshina Ranjan Banerji, M Sc , an ex¬ 
student of the College, now a Professor in the College and also the 
Resident Superintendent of the College-Hostel joined us at this 
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time and on the iith July last a meeting was called of all the Pro¬ 
fessors of the College and some of the senior students which 
resolved unanimously that a Society under the name “Bangabasi 
College Co-operative Store” be started and duly registered under 
the Co-operative Society Act II of 1912 The draft rules prepared 
beforehand by Babu Nripendra Nath Bose who was invited to be 
present at the meeting were appro\ed bv the meeting and other 
necessary formalities were gone through for the purpose of having 
the Store registered A pro\ isional Board of Directors was also 
formed The Store has now been registered and the Certificate 
of Registration has been received 

Another meeting of the Store w is held on the T2th August, 
1918, at which the proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed 
84 shares have been sold and Rs i ,{xx)/- have been advanced 
by the College so as to give the Store i start 

As soon as Sir Daniel Hamilton heard of the starting of the 
Bangabasi College Co-oper itn^e Store, I^d , and the St PauPs 
College Store, Dd , he Was kind enough to accept our invitation to 
come and address a meeting of students and gentlemen interested 
in the Co-operative Movement held in the Unueisitv Institute on 
the 8th August last and presided o\er bv the Hon’ble Mr Justice 
Greaves In the address there was i suggestion that “the Uni¬ 
versity will use its great iiifluenee to get students eierywhere to 
take up the practical study of a movement with which the welfare 
of India is so bound up ” We are glad to be able to say that the 
University has at once taken up the idea and is trying to put it in 
practice 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


1 Bombay Co-operatlye Societies Rules, 1918 

In exercise of the jxiwers conferred b\ section 43 of the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, 1912 (II of 1912), and in supersession of 
all previous rules on the subject, the Goi ernor-in-Couticil has 
made rules to carry out the pui poses of the Act These rules are 
called the Bombay Co-operatne Societies Rules, 1918 

The following aie extracts from the rules published in the 
“Gazette” — 

If the Registrar refuses to register the societv or its bye-laws 
under section 9 of the Act, he shall cpmmuiucate to the applicants 
his reason for so doing Where the Registrar refuses to register 
a society, an appeal may be made to the Go\ ernor in Council within 
three months of the date of the refusal 

The matters in respect of which c\cry societv shall make by¬ 
laws are the following, naniely — 

(a) The name and address of the societv and its area of 
operations , (b) the object of the society, the purposes to which its 
funds are applicable, the terms of admission of members and their 
rights and liabilities, the consequences of default in payment of 
any sum due by a member, and, in the case of Credit Societies, the 
conditions on which loans may be granted and the maximum num¬ 
ber of members that may be idmitted , (c) the mode of holding 
meetings, the right of voting, and, subject to the provisions of 
lules 6 and 7, the manner of making, altering and abrogating by¬ 
laws , (d) the mode of appointment and removal of the Committee 
and of the officers, if any, and the duties and powers of the Com¬ 
mittees and officers, (e) the manner in which capital may be rais¬ 
ed , (f) the mode of custody and of investment of the funds and, 
subject to rules 13 and 17 and 18, the mode of keeping accounts, 
and the disposal of its profits 

Every society may make by-laws in respect of any other matters 
incidental to the management of its business Where the Regis¬ 
trar refuses approyal to the making, alteration or abrogation of 
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any by-law, an appeal may be made to the Governor in Council 
within three months of the date of refusal 

Loan and Dl.posits 

Every •society with unlimited liability shall from time to time 
fix m a general meeting the maximum liability which it may incur 
in loans oi deposits from non-members The maximum so fixed 
shall be subject to the sanction of the Registrar, who may at any 
tune reduce it No such society may rcceuc any loan or deposit 
from a non-member which will make its li ibility to non-members 
exceed the limit sanctioned by the Registrar No society with 
limited liability shall inciii total liabilities exceeding eight times 
the total of its paid-up share c ipital iiid its accumulated reserve 
fund 

The shares of the society may not be hypothecated to that 
society by its members as a security for i loan 

Agriculturil Credit Societies nia’v not accept deposits which 
aie not fixed for a period of at least tv o months except in the case 
of savings deposits in such societies is haic included in their by¬ 
laws provisions for the encouragement of thrift among their mem¬ 
bers by the opening of savings accounts 

AeCOUNTh, RflL’RNS AND DOCUMENTS 

The Registrir may lequire the Secretary of any society to 
submit a periodical return of receipts and disbursements on such 
Gates and in such form as he may prescribe All registered 
. societies classified by the Registrar as District or Central Banks 
snd Urban Societies with a capital of more than Rs 50,000 shall 
submit to that officer a quarterly financial statement in the form 
prescribed by Go\ eminent for the quarters ending March 31st, 
June 30th, September 30th, and December 31st, not later than 
Apnl 30th, July 15th, October 15th, and January 15th, 
1 espectively 

On or before April 20th of each year the Committee shall 
publish an annual balance sheet, showing (a) the profit and loss, 
and (b) the receipts and expenditure of the previous financial 
year, and (c) the assets and liabilities as they stood on March 31st 
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This balance sheet shall be open to the inspection of any member 
during office hours at the office of the society, and a copy thereof 
shall be submitted to the Registrar before April 30th 

(1) Every member of a society may nominate a person to 

whom under section 22 of the Act his share or 
interest shall be transferred or the sum specified in 
that section shall be paid, ind may similarly from 
tune to time revoke or vary such nomination 

(2) The name and address of every person so nominated 

shall be entered 111 the legister kept under rule t 2 , 
sub-rule (i), clmse (a) 

Distribution oi* Profits, Etc 

No society shall pay a dividend to its shareholders at a rate 
exceeding 12^ per cent , nor shall it pay a rate exceeding 9% 
per cent until its reserve fund exceeds one quarter of its subscribed 
capital Without the sanction of the Registrar, no part of the 
funds of a registered society shall be divided by way of bonus of 
dividend or otherwise among its members in any year, unless the 
entire expenditure incurred by such society during the year, and 
any loss on account of bad debts written off, hav e been debited in 
the Annual Profit and Loss account before the net profit has been 
calculated With the previous sanction of the Registrar, any 
society may invest its funds or a jxirtion thereof in the purchase or 
leasing of land and in the construction of buildings, provided that 
such land or buildings are necessary for the conduct of its business 
With the previous approval of the Registrar, societies with 
unlimited liability constituted for the object of co-operative pur¬ 
chase of goods for distribution to the members or for the co-opera¬ 
tive production of commodities for sale, may once a year, after 
carrying to reserve at least one-fourth of the net profits earned in 
that year, distribute a sum not exceeding half of the remainder as 
a bonus among the members to such extent and under such 
conditions as may be presenbed in the by-laws 

Audit and Arbitration 

Soaeties with limited liability and with a total working 
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capital exceeding Rs 50,000 at the beginning of the to-operative 
\ear may be required by the Registrar to bear the charges of the 
audit of their accounts The amount of the charges to which they 
are liable shall be fixed by the Registrar and shall be recoverable 
under section 44 of the Act The Registrar may, with the 
previous sanction of Government, lew an audit rate not exceeding 
% per cent , calculated on the working capital of every registered 
society within i stated irt i, as it stood at the close of the last 
preceding co-opcrative year, and employ the proceeds of the rate 
ill maintaining a staff to audit societies within that area Societies 
falling under rule 27 shall be exempt from this rate Audit fees 
assessed under this rule shall be rtco\erable undei section 44 of 
the Act 

Any dispute touching the business of i Co-operati\e Society 
between membeis 01 past members of the society or persons* 
claiming through a member or past member, or between a member 
or past member or persons so claiming and the Committee or any 
officer, shall be referied to the Reg’strir The Registrar, on 
leceivmg notice of such dispute, shall, it his discretion, either 
decide the dispute himself or shall appoint an arbitrator or shall 
refer it to three arbitrators, of whom one shall be nominated by 
each of the parties to the dispute ind the third shall be nominated 
by the Registrar and act as Chan mm Wheie any party to a 
dispute fails to nominate an aibitiator within 15 days, the 
Registrar may himself make the nomination The appointment 
of the arbitrator or arbitrators shill be notified by the Registrar 
m the “Bombay Government Ga/ctte ” In such proceedings the 
Registrar or the arbitrator or aibitrators shall have power to 
administer oaths, to requiie by summons the attendance of all 
parties concerned and witnesses, and to require by summons the 
production of all books and documents relating to the matter in 
dispute Such summons may be sent by registered post or served 
fm parties or witnesses directly or through the Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkan in charge of the the taluka or Mahal in which the party 
or witness is residing The Registrar or arbitrator or arbitrators 
shall record a bnef note in English or in vernacular of the evidence 
of the parties and witnesses who attend, and upon the evidence so 
recorded and after consideration of any documentary evidence 
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produced by either side, a decision or award, as the case may be, 
shall be given in accordance with justice, equity and good cons¬ 
cience and shall be reduced to writing In the absence of any 
party duly summoned to attend, the dispute may be decided 
ex-parti In case where three arbitrators arc appointed, the 
opinion of the majority shall prevail (Rule 32 ) 

Any party aggrieved by an award of an arbitrator or 
arbitrator or aibitrators may appeal to the Registrar within one 
month of the date of the aw aid In cases which the Registrar 
has decided the dispute himself without reference to arbitration, 
an appeal wnthiii one month of the date of the decision shall lie to 
the Director of Agriculture and of Co-operatn e Societies An 
award of the arbitrators or a decision of the Registrar under rule 
32, if not appealed against within one month, and an order of the 
Registrar or the Director of Agriculture in appeal under rule 33, 
shall, as between the parties to the dispute, not be liable to be 
called in question in anj^ Ci\il or Revenue Court ind shall be in 
all respects final and conclusive Decisions and awaids under 
rule 32 shall, on application to anv Civil ourl having local jurisdic¬ 
tion, be forceable in the snne manner as a decree of suth Court 

In proceedings held under 1 tiles 29 to 34 no partv shall be 
represented by any legal pi actitionei 

2 The Bombay Co-operative Institute 

A well attended meeting under the chairmanship of the 
Chief of Ichalkaranjee \\ as held at the office of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Bank, on Friday, to discuss and adopt a new scheme 
for a new Central Co-operative Institute in this Presidency 
Among those present were the Hon’ble Mr Lalubhai Samaldas, 
c T ^ , the Hon’ble Mr S D Garud, Dr H H 'Mann, the 
Registrar of Co-operativ^e Societies and his assistant Mr V H 
Gonehalli, Prof Burnett Hurst, Rao Bahadur Talmaki, Rao 
Bahadur R G Naik and Mr N M Joshi of the Servants of India 
Society and many other representatives of the Co-operative 
mov^ement from the mofussil and from the adjoining Native 
States After a few words by the Chairman, the functions of the 
new Institute were outlined by the Registrar It was not intended 
to exercise control over individual Societies, but to serve as a 

It 
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centre for propagandist and educational activities of every sort 
Separate Federations would shortly be formed for supervising and 
controlling agricultural societies They would require much help 
m their propagandist work and it \v«is hoped that the Institute 
would be able to work through them The alternative to official 
control was not non-official control, but self-control and this was 
the goal towards which all Co-opcrati\e schemes were being 
directed The scheme had been approved by the greatest living 
luthonty Mr H W Wolff, and was on the same lines as the 
Co-operative Organisation bocietv receiitlv projected in Bengal 

After some discussion the gencial scojit of the Institute was 
unanimously approved , and the meeting proceeded to go through 
the prospectus which had been widely ciiciliated and the draft 
by-laws It was agieed that the 1 espouse to the prospectus was 
very encouraging, and i further sum of Rs ^,500 was promised 
111 the course of the meeting by the Hon’bk Mr Lalubhai Samal- 
das, the Chief of Ichalkaranji and others If once the Institute 
was started, there seemed to be no giound foi anxiety ab(>ut funds 
Mr B D Jadhav, Chief Revenue officet, Kolhapui, and the 
Director of Industries, Barada repicsented Naiive States and 
promised their fullest co-opciation, linancial and practical 

The by-laws were carefully examined by the meeting and 
amended in sev^eral important particulais, after which they were 
signed by those present, and sent in for rcgistrition 

The importance of the new eiitcriirise in giving an opportunity 
for independent work to unofficial co-operators was emphasised by 
several speakers, and it was an anged tli it in order that its scope 
and opportunities, might be widely known, the first general 
meeting should be held at Poona at the time of the Provincial 
Co-operative. Conference 

After a cordial v^ote of thanks to the Chief of Ichalkaranji for 
the tactful way in which he guided the meeting through a some¬ 
what difficult piece of business, the meeting dispersed 

—The 1 tmes of India 



CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


The co-operati\e organisation in Madras has now reached a 
fairly adianced st ige, and while in most proiintes the movement 
IS still pissing through a period of consolidation, it was there 
possible during the past year to carry out important extensions 
There wms an increase of more than 400 111 the number of societies 
The working capital rose from Rs 169 to Rs 205 1 ikhs and there 
w^as s itisfactory growth 111 the reserve funds and the paid up share 
capital A noteworthy idcance w’^as the reconstitution of the 
Madras Central Urban Bank as a ProMncial institution As such 
it will contribute to the equilibrium of fin nice bv allotting surplus 
funds to the disticts w'here they are most needed These it will 
draw partly from those Central Banks which ha\e liigei credit 
balances than they can utilise, md partly from external sources 
111 the form of deposits, the amount of the latter representing 
loughly the confidence of the jniblic in the st ibility of the mo\e- 
ment That this is steadily growing is shown bv the fact that the 
Provincial Bank has been able to attmet Rs 30 1 ikhs in deposits 
Til Madras as elsewhere the most difficult problem is the 
prompt realisation of money due to societies from their members, 
many of whom have not vet letirnt the iirtiie of piomplitude 111 
meeting obligations as they accrue Dil itory h.ibits are so deep 
rooted that they can be countered only b\ coiist.int supervision, 
and, as in other provinces, the increase 111 the number of societies 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding reinforcement of the 
official inspecting agency In consequence, collections are 111 
many cases far from satisfactory Not only is the amount of 
principal outstanding unduly high, but many societies fail to 
recover interest as it falls due Out of 24 districts m all there 
were eleien in which arrears of interest for the current year were 
more than 30 per cent of the total recoverable, while in regard to 
principal the position was even more serious To some extent the 
conditions were unfavourable to heavy realizations The war was 
responsible for trade depression and scarcity of transport facilities, 
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m several districts damage was caused by floods and cyclones, and 
in others the harvests were below average But when every 
allowance has beei^inade for these factors, there is clearly room 
for much improvement The present rate of advance cannot be 
continued with safety unless it is accompanied by a better appre¬ 
ciation of their duties on the part of members of pi unary societies 
This will probably invohe the strengthening of the Government 
staff, although in its system of unions Madias appears to have 
created an agency which may ultimately i educe the scope of official 
supervision to a considerable extent Although the development 
IS of relatnely reeeiit date, there is in some distiicts a marked 
difference between the results of societies affiliated to a union and of 
those which are independent Fi\'e unions have outstandings of 
less than pei cent , an indication of wh it can be done by careful 
organisation and inspection In one district, union societies have 
arrears of 24 per cent , while the outstandings of non-union 
societies amount to 46 pei cent , in mother district the corres- 
jxmding figuies iie 14 per cent and So pei cent It is therefore 
a matter for congratulation th it during the ve ir under review the 
number of local unroiis wms doubled while that of riffiliated societies 
rose from 604 to 1,294 biluicc, more than one half 

were under the control of Central Banks and district unions, so 
that the supervisory net now embraces 82 per cent of the societies 
It remains to impio\e the efficiency of these non-ofiicial agencies 
of inspection 

The non-credit foinis of co-opervition in M idras piesent some 
features of interest So fai as agricultural societies of this type 
are concerned, the purpose for which they are formed is generally 
joint purchase, but two societies also exist for joint sale and 
production ‘Previously, credit societies could not undertake these 
+unctions, but this has now been allowed under sanction granted 
by Government during the year under review and the future line 
of development is likely to he in credit societies extending their 
activities rather than in separate ones being formed for specific 
purposes The business of co-operative sale is a difficult one, and 
it IS therefore encouraging to learn that in the three instances in 
which produce was sold jointly some advantage aerrued to the 
producer In one case this was as large as ii per cent but in the 

7 
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other two it was only 3 per cent—a margin which, though it repaid 
the trouble taken, was much less than general considerations would 
lead us to expect The advantages of joint sale are not, however, 
confined to the greater power of bargaining it confers, they 
include the holding up of the produce until the market is favour¬ 
able and the elimination of differential rates between vanou’i 
classes of sellers The value of co-operative societies as agencies 
lor the propagation of new agricultural methods was illustrated by 
several instances of local enterprise One society purchased a dix 
plough which it lined out to its members, recovering 30 per cent 
of its original value 111 a single year Another society was formed 
for the purchase of improved sugarcane crushers which it proposes 
to hire out in the same way An association 111 the Tanj’ore 
district embarked on quite a novel experiment by undertaking the 
manufacture of bone and phosphate manure, and moreover suc¬ 
ceeded in producing the article at a cheaper rate than that obtaining 
m the market It also purchased manures at wholesale prices for 
its members The joint cultivation of waste land was started by 
a society in the Godavari district which took on lease an area of 
160 acres for a period of ii years and proposes to reclaim and 
cultivate It on co-operative lines These ventures, though indivi¬ 
dually of small imprtance, reveal a spirit of enterprise which 
co-operation has called into being and should be able to stimulate 
and develop 

The opportunities for co-operative work among the depressed 
casses are necessarily less than among agriculturists, but consider¬ 
able progress has been made m bringing untouchables within the 
scope of the movement A form of organisation which has proved 
very successful is that among municipal employees There are 
now 25 societies of this type, and although the municipa^com- 
mittees are sometimes apathetic or obstructive on the whole they 
support the efforts of the co-operatii e officials to improve the lot 
of their workmen Fishermen seem to take kindly to co-operation, 
perhaps because the conditions under which they carry on their 
calling lend themselves to exploitation which may be avoided by 
combination and access to cheap credit The store societies, with 
one or two exceptions, have not proved a success Expert manage¬ 
ment IS required and thn^ is often difficult to secure The purchase 
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of goods at the right time and place plays a large part in the balance 
sheet and errors of judgment may easily convert an expected profit 
into a considerable loss This appears to have happened in the 
case of several societies, while in others the members are quite 
ready to lie loyal to their association when it costs them nothing, 
bht go elsewhere if they can buy particular goods a little cheaper 
They have, in short, not yet imbibed co-operative principles, strict 
adherence to which is essential to the success of undertakings of 
this character —Ctvtl <t‘f Military Ga::ette 



CO-OPERATION IN BURMA 


According to the latest report submitted by the Registrar on 
the working of the Co-operati\ e Societies Act in Burma the year 
shows steady and satisfactory progress in the growth of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation Agricultural credit societies have increased 
both in number and membership and indications point to a general 
impro\ ement in the organization and methods of working of these 
societies iJnions ha\e kept pice in numbcis with the growth 
111 societies and ha\e fuither pioNcd then efficiency as a sound 
igency for the spre.id of co-oper<ition ind is a controlling board 
over the societies of which they are composed The go\eminent 
supervising staff has been strengthened to meet the grownng needs 
of the department and the cost to goxeinment has iiici eased from 
1,10,000 in 1915-16 to 1,55,OCX) rupees 111 the year of report The 
system of society paid auditors which was introduced in the pre- 
\ious year has been developed in 1916-17 and the total charges 
borne by societies foi management and contingencies haAe rjseii 
from 1 ikhs to o\er 2 lakhs of rupees 

Expansion of thi- Movpmi nt 

The department has now been organized 111 a manner which 
permits of the introduetion and expansion of the co-operative 
movement in the rich rice-growing districts of Lower Burma 
As the Registrar explains in the report, the chief difficulty at 
present lies in the adequate financing of societies ^ The Upper 
Burma Central Co-operatixe Bank has been able under capable 
management to increase its loan capital by some 5*/^ lakhs of 
1 upees in spite of the war conditions existing during the year This 
bank still depends largely on European and other non-Burman 
investors for the sources of supply and it is not in a position to 
attract local capital from all districts and cannot be expected to 
continue to finance the co-operative societfes throughout the pro¬ 
vince Attention is being rightly given to the creation of more 
district central banks as a means of obtaining capital, and the 
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Financial Commissioner trusts that the many prominent Burmans 
who have gi\^en their whole-hearted support to the co-operative 
movement will be able by their example and teaching to secure 
local investments in the district banks 

CaTTU iNSTUiANCI 

Cattle insurance has not progiessed as rapidly as might have 
been expected with the formation of the re-insurance society The 
Registrar has represented that the rate of preniiuin is higher than 
necessary, and a proposal to reduce the rate on c ittle, other than 
buffaloes, is under consideration The scheme of co-operative 
coloni/ation his been extended successfully dining the year in 
waste areas idjoining the Sittang luci in the Pegu and Hantha- 
waddv Districts of Lower Burma and in the Nainvin Valley of the 
Myitkyina Distnct of Upper Burma Rxpenence shows that 
under c ireful supervision this s\stcm of coloni/atioii is likely to 
jirove s.itisfactoi \ The amount of capital needed by a Lower 
Burma colonist to en iblc him to bung the w'hole of his holding 
undei cultivation has been found to be somewhat larger than was 
first estimated when i beginning w is made The growth of the 
co-operati\e ‘movement lenders it ncccss iry to determine more 
clearly the relationship between the dep.irtinent and the district 
officials Ill the early days of the movement the evolution of 
satisfactory measures of co-operation was rightly placed under the 
sole control of the Rcgistr ir and his issistants As the organisa¬ 
tion and lines of dev^elopmcnt become settled the time should 
arrive when the work of the department can be absoilicd more 
directly under the Deputy Coinmissionei as one of the branches 
of district administration The foimation of distnct agricul¬ 
tural and co-6perative associations is a step in the right direction 

Hfli’ING the War Loan 

Arrangements have been devised for the collection of subs¬ 
criptions to the War Loan by members of co-operative societies 
and other persons and large sums realized by this means The 
greater interest whiclws being taken in the co-operative movement 
by all non-officials and officials alike, who have at heart the welfare 
of the country, promises well for the future —Commerce 



CO-OPERATION IN MYSORE 


The report on the working of co-operative societies in Mysore 
State for the year ending June, 1917, records progress in the direc¬ 
tion of the development of co-operation on lines other than credit 
The transactions of these societies show an all-round increase in 
the volume of work done under all heads, and about 57 per cent 
of the loans are reported to have been given for productive purposes, 
but the percentage of loans granted for discharging prior debts is 
still large (25), while loans for marriages and other ceremonies 
have increased from 4 to 7 The Mysore Government lay stress 
on the desirability of still further restricting loans granted for 
non-productive purposes 

It is a vexed question how far rural credit societies have suc¬ 
ceeded in relieving the indebtedness of the members An enquiry 
into this lead the government to think that “so far as the societies 
examined are concerned, there has been no improvement, indebted¬ 
ness remain practically the same as it was some years ago and they 
are still in the hands of the money-lender There can however, 
be no doubt that systematic stock-taking of the material and moral 
effects of the movement on the people will be of great help 111 con¬ 
solidating and stimulating further development “ It is satisfac¬ 
tory to note that among the questions which are continuously 
engaging the attention of the authorities are the starting of a large 
number of societies for the benefit of the poorer and backward 
classes, the investigation of the economic condition of members of 
societies the enoiiragemcnt of weavers’ societies and other 
industrial co-operati\e societies, and the development of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation other than credit 

The non-agncultural, productive societies at work at the end 
of the year are still small in number, 44, but among these are 
jaggery manufacturing and rice-hulling^ societies, weavers’ 
societies, house building societies, municipal employees’ societies 
for the benefit of particular classes, such as tailors and 
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jutkd drivers, etc , gram societies, one society each for 
ivory inlayers, lacquerwarc artisans, and sandal mlayers Of 
these, the weavers’ societies appeal to be working well The 
members purchased yarn and goods to the extent of a lakh and a 
’ half rupees The general economic condition of the weavers is 
reported on in very unfavourable terms lack of enterprise and 
thrift, drunkenness and illiteracy, heavy indebtedness to middle¬ 
men and so on With a view to relieving the weavers from the 
clutches of the middlemen and to placing the whole organisation 
on a satisfactory footing, the following measures, which have re¬ 
ceived the approv al of the Department of Industries and Commerce 
are in contemplation (i) the department is to supply suitable de¬ 
signs after studying the demand for goods in the market and 
generally improve the technical conditions under which the weavers 
are carrying on their operations, (2) primary societies are to^be 
formed in important w’^eavers’ centres with a majority of weavers 
and a small percentage of public-spinted merchants as’^members 
for purposes of granting credit, supplying yarn and purchasing the 
goods manufactured , and (3) a federation of weavers’ societies into 
wholesale stores at Bangalore and elsewhere is to be formed at 
which the goods purchased by all the societies will be stocked and 
sold, the profits being divided by all the societies It is to be 
gathered from the report that these practical aims are already in 
of^ration 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


I The Bengal Provinoial Co-operative Federation 

vSonicthiug leis than justice to the progress m icle of late by the co- 
opertive movement in this piovince v\ is done reeentlv in these columns bj’' 
a suggestion that the long talked of Provineial Co-operative Bank was still 
merely an aspiration in Bengal While it is true that the ambitious scheme 
of 1914 has never materialised it is also true lint a seheiiie whieh, although 
compai ativcly restricted, is none the less adequate to the immediate needs 
of the movement, has actually been 111 operation sinec \pril last This has 
been achieved by the simple specific of transferring to a provincial society 
known as the Bengal Provineial Co operative federation, I^d , the major 
portion of the liabilities incurred b\ the forfy-eight cential banks 111 the 
shape of loans from joint stock banks and other creditors These loans 
were arranged diiniig Mr Mitra’s registrai ship, iiid the fiet that they were 
arranged and that the giiaruitees offered ycie considered adetpiate despite 
the lack of any organised machinery foi bringing the central banks and their 
creditors into direct touch, is illumniating evidence as to the prospects of 
the new Federation conducted on sound banking lines with its own local 
and its own board of directors The new Federation has ni ide itself res¬ 
ponsible for the bulk, if not all, of the loans to central banks - they amounted 
altogether to some 25 lakhs—but at a rate of interest slightlv lower than tjjat 
hitherto paid directly to their creditois bv the central banks, which will 
henceforward be answerable to the federation The difference between the 
tw'o rates, although trifling, is enough to pay the Federition’s working 
expenses It is no loss to the creditors because the\ have the additional 
security provided by the Federation’s connection wath the co-operative move¬ 
ment of the whole province, and thev save considerabh because their busi¬ 
ness with the central banks is now negoti ited for them by a deiiendable and 
businesslike organisation That the new Federation shoulfl thus work to 
the advantage of all its clients and at the same time pay its expenses is of 
the essence of such an organisation Before many years have passed it 
should also be able to pav a dividend to the central banks w hich have furnished 
its capital This at present is limited to ten lakhs, only a portion of which 
has been called up The shares art held only bv registered societies in 
Bengal and the Federation lends onl\ to registered societies—principally 
central banks Since all the capital is held bv registered societies it is to 
tue advance ot the societies to promote the Federation’s operations as far as 
possible One way in which thej' can do so is by placing their reserves on 



deposit with the Federation in Calcutta instead of, as now, with the Post 
Office Savings Bank at the low rate of three per cent interest No one needs 
to be told that the Federation can do better than this for the central banks 
Its deposit rates are from 5!^^ to 7 per cent according to the fixed term is 
one, two, three or four years In proportion as the central banks place their 
reserves vrtth the Federation in Calcutta just in that proportion will the 
Federation be in a position to come to the aid of individual central banks 
when, owing to crop shortages or for other reasons, their constituent societies 
are feeling the strain of hard times The P'cderatioii is thus a genuine 
example of the provincial bank co-operativeh owned, co-operatively con¬ 
trolled, and placing its profits and resources at the disposal of the entire co¬ 
operative movement of which it foi ms the apt \ In a wav it is less ambitious 
than the Central Prvmces Federation rccentlv discussed 111 these columns 
That is a tme federation of all the central banks of the Central Provinces 
It is charged prniiarilj with the auditing and supervision of the banks and 
societies enrolled in membership, with the trlining of co-operative staffs, 
and with the work of general co-operativi projiaganda The assumption of 
control over the pre-existing noii-eo-operalivc provincial bank is merely one 
of the activities of the Central Provinces hederation The Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Federation, on the titlier hand, is in realitv a banking 
organisation ad hoc Tint, houe\er, in no wiv diminishes its potential 
importaiiee or usefulness It starts, as Ins been said, as a purelv co-operative 
bank and the services which, as its work expmds, it will be able to extend 
to the co-operative movement and hence to he rvot, bv placing it and him 
in touch with the monev iiniket, should he ver\ considerable 

—The Statesman 
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2 Co-operation and Industry 

In the April number of the IUiis;al Fiononuc JournaV’ there is an 
instructive article bv Mr Collins on the part which the co-operative move¬ 
ment mav be expected to pla\ in the establishment of new' industries and the 
development of old ones Mr Collins does well at the outset m defining 
clearly the limited aims of co operators, vnd in so doing he quotes wath effect 
from Mr Wolff, perhaps the giealest antlioritv on the subject “The aim 
of co-operation,” writes Mr \\ olff, “is not directly to make individuals rich 
It helps them to make themselves so b\ removing obstacles and creating 
facilities for individual effort It will not serve purely selfish ends 

It will break iij) rings, cheapen purchases, facilitate sales, create 
steady markets It cannot exploit others It aims not at pfbfit, 

but at rendering a common service ” Co-operative undertakings are thus 
differentiated from industrial ventures b\ .1 v er\ important distinction The 
direct object of the latter is to make profits, and the greater the success they 
achieve m this respect the more pow^erfnl is the stimulus given to similar 
8 
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enterprises Successful business cnnccrns, beinj? dependent on the legitimate 
exploitation of others, are inconsistent with a self-denying ordinaiiee sueh 
as co-operation observes As they often involve considerable risks thc> must 
offer to capital the attraction of rciminerative returns Were it otherwise, 
development would be evtremeU slow, for private enterprise, the source of 
most improvements, has its foundations in private gams Co-oj eration, em 
the other hand, eschews both speculative business ind excessive profits, and 
for this reason cannot replace the capitalist in the creation of new iiuluslnes 
established merely with the aim of making profits It ma\ however, as we 
shall see presently, create meidentallv, and without foiethoiight, a new 
industry merely from its effrots to protect its members from the immoderate 
charges of outside suppliers 

Up to the present the co-operative nioveiiieiit in India has been utilised 
on the industrial side for the resuscitation ^ir improveiiieiil of cottage and 
petty industries The decav of the latter is usualh attributed to the com¬ 
petition of machiner>, but this is b\ no means the sole cause As IVIr Collins 
points out, “the hand-loom can belt the pQwer loom in iiieit mechinical 
efficiencv at least in all tvpes of work in which constant stoppages, an intri¬ 
cate pattern or the fineness of the material necessitates a slow rate of 
preigress ’’ So long as there is a demand lor such work the hand industrv 
has little to fear from inachinen Its ehiet weakness in such circumstanees, 
is the low economic position of the operatives arising from their clependenee 
on middle-men Tliei buv in a dear market iiid sell in i cheap one, often 
being in a state of economic servitude to the monev lender who finances 
them They are ignorant of business methods and ire incapable of organisa¬ 
tion The salvation of handicrafts so situated unquestionablv hes in co¬ 
operation, although experience has shown that in the earlv stages self-heli) 
has to be supplemented b> external issistanee This mav lake the form of 
a Goveniment subsidy—as in ♦he e ise of the bangle-makers in the United 
Provinces—or of official supervision, or of the latter in conjunction with 
training in more efficient mcthtids In Bihar, for instanee, a weaving 
master paid by Government and working through co-operative societies, 
has been able to teach a number of weavers the use of the flv-shuttle loom, 
while the societies have obtained through their Union raw materials at fair 
prices and have sold the finished articles at higliei rates than arc obtainable 
from the middle-men It has, howevei, to be recognised that the progress 
so far made in industrial co-operation has been relatively small Few co¬ 
operative officials possess the expert knowledge necessary to advise on trade 
operations, and this branch of work has been regarded as a side-issue of 
comj^aratively small importance With more efficient organisation and 
‘•upervision much can be done to place some of the deeavmg handicrafts in 
a more secure position There is also a certain amount of scope for the 
establishment of cottage industries subsidiary to the mam occupation of the 
operative The production of silk is an example of this type There are 
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luany Iratts iii which the hilk-worni can be i)r()htibl> laiisetl provided that 
the peasant eau be taught the necessity of observing stnetlv scientific 
methods Close supervision is necessary for this and the co-operativc 
oiganisatum furnishes the most promising agenev 

Store societies for the supply of consumers’ requirements have not so 
lar met with conspicuous success in this country There are a few associa¬ 
tions which have passed safely through the early years of trial and are 
rendering services of real value to their membeis, but generally speaking 
this class of society has not proved popular In many eases the members 
have been apathetic and sometimes dislo\ al , the difficulties of management 
have been great, the limited knowledge of market fluctuations has resulted in 
ivoidable losses, and the impraclability of close control has been respon¬ 
sible for some eases of mis qiproprntion ind fraud There is certainly no 
sign it present that such societies as exist will embark on the manufacture 
of the goods they supply, ind “o follow the exunple of the most successful 
hirm of eo-ojicrative enterprise at home 

The association of agiieulture with co-ojicr ition usually arises from the 
necessity^ of cheap credit to finance the ordiniry operations of husbandry 
Such yvas its origin in India, md foi some ^ears eo-operative 
societies iiretended to do little more than act as bankers to their 
members There was some it tempt to teach the advantages of com¬ 

bination , and a certain imount of ittention was paid to the funda¬ 
mental principles and ideals of true eo opeiation But to the vast majority 
of members the locil society was legarded as a substitute for the money¬ 
lender and It owed its populiriy to the f ict that it gave loans at lower rates 
of interest The credit aspect must indeed always be pre-eminent progress 
111 this direction taking the form of wiser use of the loans taken up, greater 
promptitude in then re-payment and a comprehentivc organisation of avail¬ 
able funds so as to make them serve the interests of as large a number as 
possible Side by side with the provision of credit, new spheres of activity 
are opened out A body of igriculturists, who have succeeded in rendering 
themselves independent of outside sources of finance, turn their attention 
almost naturaly to the task of securing higher prices for their produce, or 
they combine so as to purchase their requisites in the cheapest markets 
Thus societies spring up for the joint sale of produce or the joint purchase of 
agricultural requirements Even where financial emancii>ation has not been 
attained, the increasing adoption of better methods of tillage and the efforts 
of the Agneultural Deparment wairking in unison with co-operatot^ result 
new developments The establishment of seed depots follows the recogni¬ 
tion of the advantages of using pure seed, and since co-operative SOgMies 
supply a very convenient agency of (hstribution they are drawn into the 
business of supply So also with agricultural implements, fbr the sale of 
which many societies in India now act practically as agents Between such 
small beginnings and the manufacture of articles there is a wide gap, but it 
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lb not incapable of bung bridged In the opinion of Mr Collins “ it is only 
a question of i few years before co-o]ierative faetones will spring into 
existence to satisfy the needs of the agricultural population " And there 
IS much to be said for this view If we assume —and the faets justify the 
assumption—that the progress of scientific methods of cultivation will be 
very rapid, then some means must be found to satisfy a large deni^^nd for the 
instruments of production at popular prices There will be little room for 
the profits of the middlemen The people will themselves attempt the 
manufacture of the articles the> need This development as iii fact already 
begun In the Punjab, village blackmnths are copying imported imple- 
nieiits with very fair success and are selling their products at apjireciablv 
lower puces In Madras a soeietv has recenth undertaken the manufacture 
and supply of chemical manures, whieh tluy are able to sell at rates below 
those ruling m the open market Several societies m Bopibav have taken 
up the manufacture of gur on improved hues, while it is now by no means 
rare for expensive implements or inachmerv to be purchased and used jointly 
Thus the first signs of co-operative manufacture are discernible 

In regald to the conversion of raw mateiials into a finished aiticle of 
eonimerce the general inclination of fanners is to dispose of their produce in 
its natural shape, but where local manuf letiire Mtlds a bv-jiroduet of direct 
use in agriculture the indueeiiients aie often strong enough to persuade 
producers to set up the requisite plant Mr Collins cites the conversion bv 
the Fieiieh and (lernian peasant of the st irch of jiotatoes into spirit since bv 
doing so the producer obtains the smie return as though he sold the new 
raatenal and has in addition a valuable winter foddei Of all the Indian crops 
oil-seeds furnish the best opportunity for a development of this kind, since 
local extraction w^oulcl furnish a manure for the soil and a feeding stuff for 
the cattle Noi would the necessary plant be beyond the means of a strong 
co-operative •'Ociety It inav, hovi'ever, be observed that too rapid develop¬ 
ment along the above lines is to be depiecated, since it would almost 
incvitablv lead to wastage There ire already indigenous methods in 
practice of utilising raw materials, but these are generally so extravagant 
that it would be a great mistake to attempt their wider diffusion Kfiiciency 
must be a eondition of local enterprise 

Mr Collins in suniinmg uj) his conclusions emphasises the impracticabi¬ 
lity of co-operative industries replacing the capitalist and private artisan 
wheie either large capital or great skill is required, and he rightly holds that 
there are strict limits within which societies should confine their ambitions 
But even so he believes that there is a large field open for co-operative manu¬ 
facture, and he l<x)ks forward to the time, not far distant, when the culti¬ 
vators of India organised in co-operative societies and federations throughout 
the peninsula will to a great extent supply their w ants as farmers and house¬ 
holders from their owm factories This is perhaps too optimistic a forecast 
and unlikely to be attamed in our dav, though the potential developments 
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dfc considerable. I'he greatest seiviec which in our opmioii co-oiieration can 
perform to mdustrj is the liberation of c ipital now devoted to the tinancc of 
agnciilurc by the inonev-lending classes If the co-operatue credit 
machiiierv ean suppl> the hiiancial needs oi its meiubcrs outlets must be 
lound for the huge amount of capital v\hieh will be thus dejinved of rc- 
uumerativ{4emploj meiit And the search for such outlets would supply that 
stimulus to private enterprise which the eouiitrv so needs —Pioneer 

3 Co-operative Building Societies in Bombay 

The best thing in the recent discussion ibont building in Bombav in 
the Legislative Council was the assurance given bv the Hoii Mr Car¬ 
michael of Government’s determination to give iniinediate financial aid to 
co-operativc housing societies if the development of the monsoon is siiffi- 
eientl\ favourable to make funds available A])art from that, the debate 
seems to have been rather aimless and to h ive misled the main point of the 
problem The chief reasons hir the high cost of building m the city at the 
present time are the high cost of labour and of in iteri i 1 Government have 
no magic wand b\ waving which the\ can make building lalxnir more efficient 
—for It IS the ineffieieiiCN of 1 ibour that mikes it deal—or stimulate indivi¬ 
dual enteri>rise - foi if door ind window fi mies are to be sold chtapH it is 
somebodv’ss eommercial enterprise that must do the trick bv wholesale 
manufacture If a Bengal firm ean profitabl undertake building contracts 
m Bombav it must be beeause thev are bettei organisers than their local 
competitors and nothing that Government ean do wall overcome difficulties 
of that kind But if the citi/ens of Boinbu want Goveinment to help them 
in then housing pioblem thev sho del woik m tin. direction indicated by the 
Development Committee of a few years ago, th it is, to get practical measures 
taken to facilitate the opening up of suburbs bv the provision of water 
supplies, drainage and markets and bv the mipiovenient of conmiumcations 
Building enterprise m Boniba> is not sluggish wdien scope is given to it 
If the suburbs w^ere opened its activities would exiiaiid <md with their expan¬ 
sion, labour and the organisation of supplies of mateii il would improve and 
become cheaper People will readilj go lO live m the suburbs when theV 
aie made habitable ind the piessure of population m the citv will then pro- 
portionatelv dimmish Nothing else will lessen ovcicrowding and lower 
rents 
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1 The Spacious Days to Come 

I An addreAA dclnind hv S/; i) Hamilton in loiiik i lion lulli ilu olnning 
of the SltidtnW to opi Hitni Slons in C ahutla on thi ^Ih of 'lugusl Iasi ) 

GKMI HMLN, 

Fust <)l ill let me th ink \on Im the invu ition von so kimlK t, ive me 
to sav i few words heie this afternoon, in connection with the opeinnji ol 
ihe students’ co-operativ'e store—an invitition winch I ucepled i^lidlv for 
vaiious reasons, one beinp th it it Rives me 'mother oppoi tuintv ol einph isisiiiR 
the supreme importance to India, of the co-opejUive movement ind its moie 
lapid development in view of the impendiiiR politic il eh iiiRes Vnother 
reason is that the inauguration of the store is an nidicition th it the students 
of Bengal, like their brothers of Oxford, are desmnis of leijuiring i fiist 
hand knowledge of the iimst jirogressive and imuhictive movement of the 
time, and its be iring on the soeial ind iiohtieil stiuetnre The student of 
to-dav inav be the W P or the voter of to moirow, ind the nioie interest he 
takes Ill iiroblenis affecting the welfare of the people, the better it will be 
feir his couiilrv and himselt I hope, theiefoie, that the Uinveisitv will use 
its great infliienee to gel students everywhere to tike up the pi leticil study 
of *1 movement with wliieh the welfaie ol Indii is so bound up \nd I w ml 
the students to look upon their stole not as a business concern which will 
enable them to cat their wav into wealth, bv means of dividends derived from 
heavy meals, but as the branch of a new social order, destined in the evolu¬ 
tion of the race, to replace the old 'int'igoiiistie ordei which is fast passing 
awav 

We have reached m mteiesting stage in the liishnv of the world The 
old age IS passing, the new is d'lwinng The voting ni'iii of India is the heir 
of both It IS for him that ereition has gro'ined md tr'ivailed until now, 
and it is for him to prov'e worthv of Ins henlige bv doing what he can to 
turn the groaning into laughtei 

W^iat IS it then that India needs to make her smile ^ First and forenieist 
she needs Unity, for out of unity comes brotherhood, and faith, and money, 
and all that inonew can bin A house divided igaiiist itself cannot stand, 
and it is because India is such a house that the great masses of the people 
he stagnant where they lav a thousand years ago 

As I left Baliaghata station foi the Sundeibaus the other day, our 
mutual friend, Babu Nireiidra Nath Bose of the co-operative department, 
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handed me «i cop> of the book which is to turn India’s sorrow's into ]o\ I 
mean the new Reform Scheme On the w i> down the Mntla I opened it 
and begfan to read The weather w'as hot ind heavv, and I W'as about to fall 
asleep ovei the third pa^e oi the introdiietion v\hen m\ eve lighted on 
these wolds — 

“Beciiise the work die ul\ done h is called ftnth in India a new life 
we must found her fio\ernment on the eo-operation of her people, 
iiid mike such dniiges in the existing older as will meet the 
needs of the moie s]) leions d i\s io come ’ 

lie mrisi found Inr (lOic innutil on ihi t o-ol^eration of her people 
Here is India’s Magn i Chiiti Mane eiitieisms have been levelled against 
the jiroposed ])ohtieal >-uperstiucture, but I have seen none against the 
proposed found ituAis Coo]Kiition is the one thing all desne , it is the 
one thing fioeernment e iii now push on with and have the w'holc countrv 
Iielnnd it , it is the one thing witlnmt which the spieioiis davs will never 
come 

r therefore e ill on Tiov ei nnieiit <o make good these words in the onh 
w u thc^ c 111 be in ule good, b\ pushing on more r ipidlv v\ith the construction 
of the eooiKiitue found it ions of \ew Iiidii, and with that in view', to 
luthoiise the eoopeiitne confeieiiee v\hich meets shortly at Simla, to 
eonsidei uid suggest what steps should be t ikeii to eover India with a 
eei-operitne bulking system it an early d ite 

Hut while the proposed found itions ire exeelleiit, iiid must be well and 
tiuK laid with ill s])eed I ini not so sure thit it is wise to pull doyvn the 
old supeistructure y\ilh the siine liiste foi is the lefoimers themselves 
tell us oil iiage 88 of the leport 

“The sueeessful working ol popuhi goveinment rests not so much on 
‘'tatiites iiid written coiistitutions as on the giadual building up of conven¬ 
tions, eustoms and traditions 1 hese ire based on the exiierieiiee and 
jiohtical thought of the peofile, but ire uiideistood and appreciated by both 
the governed and the fjoveriniieiit Kothing but time can adequately 
strengthen them to ‘■upport the striin to which the> are exjwsed There 
are examples, ftneieiit ind contemporary alike, to iioint the moral of the 
disasteis which, during i peiiod of truisition, follow from ignoring this 
fundament il truth ” 

If the "gradual building uii” of the new superstructure is the safe line 
to follow, whv so hastily ])ull down the old ^ If “nothing but time’’ can 
gi\'e the adequate, strength, why not take it i* 

Then as regards the constitution of the new Parliament of Man, founded 
on the co-operation of the people, it would seem to be modelled on the lines 
of the parliament yyhieh is to meet shortly m Dublin (see page qq) Mr 
hu/lul Huq must be safegiiaidcd from the onslaughts of Mr C R, Das The 
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depressed rtpresentative must be safeguarded from being squashed bv his 
exalted breihreii The rvatwari M P must be safeguarded till he is able 
to hit back like a IJo\d George Mr Ironside is warned "not to rely on 
artificial protection, but on his capacity to demonstrate to intelligent Indian 
opinion his real value in the econonn of India”, and the Maharajah of 
Durbhanga wants a Parliament ill to himself then his n-rrow days 
wall cease 

I see that the Indian ladies of llombav are slresdi demanding reserved 
seats in the new Parliament of Man, and Bengal cannot lag behind The 
demand will, I suppose, be granted, and a eharge made for admission to 
the fair 

But It IS m the lealm of finance that the scheme is weakest Without 
money it will fail as a lever for lifting the people, and the reformers throw 
no light on wdiere to find the mone\ Take the cost of education An 
intelligent electorate implies a certain level of education, and all India is 
with the reformers in their recommendations for a general levelling up from 
the village to the universitv W here is the jnonei to eoiiit from ^ Bengal 
will want two or three hundred thousand primarv schools if all children are 
to be given their chance in life Rural education is to be made more 
practical with a view' to turning out more practical tarmtrs You cannot 
offer any self-respecting teacher with the required qualifications, less than 
Rs 25 a month which means siv or seven crores for Bengal, and a crore 
or two more will be wanted for the up-to-date secondirv schools which the 
scheme foreshadows W^here are the ciores to come from ^ Under the 
proposed division of revenue Sir Whiliam Mever takes 6c) lakhs of Bengal’s 
surplus, and leaves Mr Donald ten lakhs to pav the salaries of the teachers 
and a dozen other things I can now’ understand Mr Hornell’s remarks 
about teachers not getting their pay, and their erv for more spacious days 
The pnnciple on which the division of the surplus is made, is laid down 
thus in the report — 

"If many buckets are dipping into one well, and droughts cut short 
the supply of water, obviously the chief proprietor of the well 
must take it upon himsell to regulate the drawings ” 

This was the system of finance in vogue in Scotland 111 ihe davs of Rob 
Roy'—that 

"They should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can ” 

Mr Donald is permitted to keep the ten lakhs, and the people are 
penmtted to tax themselves for ten crores , and the model people around 
Dacca ire dvmg to begin, provided they are given a vote 

Well, gentlemen, 1 have spent the best part of the last eighteen months 
in rural India, and nowhere have I found money so plentiful as it is in 
Dacca, One begins to wonder where the Dacca people got it, or if the 



Dacca duckling liab been la>ing golden eggs V\ licitver I go 1 find that the 
man wantb money, and hi& wife cloth, and the whole family quinine and 
cabtor oil There is no demand for the vote With money so plentiful 
around Dacca it ib odd that the bank rate should be anything from 25 to 150 
per cent, or that Bengal should be passing more and more into the hands 
and under JLlie rule of the mahajan, or that women should hang themselves 
for want of a few rupees to l>u> clothes No, the Viceroy and Mr Montagu 
speak truly when tliey say th it “the immense masses of the people arc poor, 
Ignorant and helpless, far bejoiid the standards of Europe ” 

Of what use then is it, giving them power to tav themselves^ What 
water eaii be drawn from a dry well ^ What power is there in a bairen vote ? 
If the vote brings money the peoiile will jump at it , if it brings only an 
M P they will jump on him 

And what about the additional erores leqiiircd to finance the big public 
works such as irrigation and drainage stheines, with which the provinces 
are to be saddled hereafter^ Where is ihe monev to come from ^ Wc aie 
told that the total market is limited and home capital shy Listen while 
Mr Montagu speaks — 

“We think that in order to avoid harmful competition provincial 
governments must eontinue to do then borrowing through the 
Government of Intlia Also, it may often happen that the 
Government of India will not be able to raise sufficient money to 
meet all provincial requirements In that case it may find it 
necessary to limit its total borrowings on behalf of provincial 
governments m particular years,” but the provincial governments 
are permitted to scrap up what thev can locally Here we are, 
back again to the aiieient fin nieial svstem known as “the gamble 
m rain” , no regular programme of steady development , nothing 
but a hunger or a feast, with the feasts few and far between, and 
the Spacious <lays still afar off 

When IS this financial foolerv to cease ^ Is it necessary to remind the 
eminent reformers that all the monev raised, whether by taxation or by 
borrowing, must come, ultimatelv, from the people, and if the well is dry 
there is nothing for the bucket to lift The Indian well is dry because the 
mahajan gets there first Government retains a law court to help in lifting 
ten buckets for the mahajan, and a Collector to lift one bucket for itself, 
while the villager quenches his thirst wih the spacious dnnks to eoine 

“Clearly our first and immediate task is to make a living reality of local 
self-government” say the reformers, but without money the task is beyond 
their strength A modern state cannot be built without a modem banking 
system Clearly, therefore, the first and immediate task is to create one 
which will finance both the people and the Government The Indian State 
consists, mainly, of myriads of small men who, in the language of the report, 
live m the silent depths through which the cry of the press or the platform 
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never migs bo nunitrous art they that no banking 5 >ystein, however many 
Its branches, tan ever reach them stparatel> But the small men in the 
silent depths need finance for thtir industry still more than the great men 
who live 111 the sunshine 1 liavt elsewhere remarked that the secret of 
successful industry is to buy your linance cheap and sell your product dear, 
but in India it is the other wa\ about Because there is no banking system 
for the people, they have to buy their finance dear and sell their produce 
cheap to their fiiiaiiciei, then go to live in the silent depths If the people 
are too numerous and too small for anv bank to reach, tht> must be gathered 
into groups and the groups financed, for if this is not done, the great masses 
of India arc doomed to perpetual povert> , their spacious days will never 
come , and the reform scheme will lemain a dead monument of the refonners’ 
folly, not the stately temple thev set out to build There is as much money 
power lying dormant in the reserves ot the Government—only waiting tor 
an outlet through an organised banking system— as will finance both the 
Government and the people, and set every able-bodied man and woman to 
work—students and all— to bring ni the spacious days And India’s money 
must be used to finance India, not left in Lontloii to finance English bankers 
Theie is one more point 1 should like to touch on for a little, and that 
is the development of manufaetunng industries We must all be grateful to 
the Viceroy and Mr Montagu and their colleagues, for the prominence they 
have given to niduslrial development and the promise that, in future. 
Government and the promise that, in future. Government will shoulder its 
responsibilities in this eonneotion But what is to be the nature of India’s 
industrial system ’ Is it to be the old capitalist system which has well-nigh 
wrecked the Empire with its strikes and turmoil in war time, or is it to be 
shot through with the co-operative pnnciplt, and the lustre of brotherhood ? 
Is India to be divided still more than she is by i never ending warfare 
between capital and labour, or is she to rise from the silent depths a great 
nation, strong and united in peace and in war > The old order is passing, 
and India wants the best of the new She must have an industrial and 
political structure “founded on the co-operation of her people,” otherwise 
she will build on shifting sand But the builders are few and the task 
gigantic As Mr Gokhale said — 

“There is work enough for the most enthusiastic lovti of his country 
On every side, whichever wav we turn, only one sight meets the 
eye, that of work to be done , and onlv one cry is heard, that there 
are few faithful workers The elevation of the depressed classes, 
who have to be brought up to the level of the rest of our people, 
universal elementary education, co-operataon, improvement of 
the economic condition of the peasantry, higher education of 
women, spread of industrial and technical education, building up 
the industrial strength, promotion of closer relations between the 
different communities—these are some of the tasks which lie in 



front of us, and each of them needs a whole army of devoted 
missionaries ” 

We want Gokhalt’s army and we want it now, for unrest is growing, 
and India is drifting, no one quite knows where Bengal wants a thousand 
more of the very best ot her young men—faithful workers—to lay the 
co-operatiwe foundations of the New India of the spacious days Last week 
I watched some of these young men at work as thej sat on a bundle of straw 
or on the mud floor of a village hut while they preached co-operation and 
organised the people into groups of trustworthy men , and it was from the 
village rather than from the hustings or the Council Chamber, that New 
India must be built I realised also that empire building requires carefully 
trained builders, otherwise the stiueture may collapse A thousand of these 
men are wanted and the mone\ must be found to pay them, for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire To sa> that the 45 million people of Great 
Britain can place five millions of men and 10,000 crores of money in the 
fighting line, and that the Goveiiiment of the 4s millions of Bengal cannot 
find a few lakhs to place a thousand good men m the fruitful fields of peace, 
would indeed be a scathing indictment of British rule, and I do not believe 
It In the language of the report, Govermnent must now shoulder its 
responsibilities for the developineut of the peoples’ industries, and Finance 
IS the master kev to all Up till now it has plaved, 111 a kindly way, with 
the people’s finances , and while it plays, India drifts awav from the spacious 
days which will come only from that unitv and concord she now so sadly 
lacks God is One the Devil is lycgion, and the many must be swept out 
with the co-operativc broom, before the One can come in Therefore. 

Gather us in Thou Love that fillcst all 
Gather our rival faiths within Th\ fold 
Renel each man’s temple’s veil and bid it fall 
That we may know that Thou hast been of old 

Gather us in 

Gather us in we worship onh Thee 
In vaned names we stretch a common hand 
In divers forms a common soul we sec 
In many ships we seek one spirit land 

Gather us in 

Each sees one colour of Thy rainbow-light 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight 
We are not perfect till we find the «5even 

Gather us in 

May God give India peace and concord 
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2. The Hon Sir Claude Hill's Address at the opening of the Simla 

Conference 

The Hon Sir Claude Hill, lu opening the Eighth Conference of 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies at Simla said— 

Gentlemen,—I am not going to detain you at any length, hi I want 
just to uter a few words of welcome to you and to express the hope that 
you will be able satisfactorily to grapple with and solve some of the very 
difficult questions which vou have come here to consider The meeting 
which commences to-day is perhaps in some respects more important than 
any previous Conference of Registrars The very comprehensive and far- 
reaching recommendations, w hich were the result of the labours of Sir 
Edward Maelagan’s Committee of Inquiry, have, while clearing away many 
points of doubt, brought to light some of the greater and more fundamental 
difl&eulties inherent in the problem of how best and most wisely to proceed 
in the development of the co-operative idea in India As Mr Maiit will 
explain to vou, one categorv of the reconnnendations of Sir Edward 
Macligan’s Committee was susceptible of adoption at once and was so 
adopted in a resolution issued in January, iqi6 There was another class 
of subjects in regard to which it was obviously necessary to consult Eocal 
Governments, while there was a third class and that is what chiefly will 
concern us to-day, namely, the subjects in regard to which after consulta¬ 
tion with lyocal Government and with the Finance Department special 
difficulties were envisaged We hope that the Government of India will, 
as a result of your deliberations, be in a position to take a further step in 
the definition of the scope of the development of co-operative credit in 
India 

There arc, however, two matters which, I understand, will be reported 
on by the Conference as a whole, namely, items 3 and 13 in regard to which 
I should like to say a word Firstly, as to the question whether it is 
desirable to amend the I,and Acquisition Act so as to enable co-operative 
societies to acquire land needed by them You are aware that this proposal 
emanated from the United Provinces Government and has been referred 
to all other Local Governments for opinion As a result oj the reference 
to Local Governments, wliilc there is fairly general approval of the sugges¬ 
tion, there are indications that in the application of the amendment designed 
to place co-operative societies in the same position as companies for the 
nurposes of the Land Acquisition Act there is some difference of view as 
to what, for those purposes, would be the terms on which the public would 
be entitled to use the work, (Section 41 (5) of the Act), and there may 
arise occasions on which it is doubtful or difficult to determine how the 
action of d building society in providing residences for its members can be 
held to be likely to prove useful to the public as contemplated in Section 
41 We shall look forward with interest to your recommendation as to how 



to get over and safeguard these difficulties The other matter to which I 
may bnefly refer is the question of the propnety of granting ‘^takavi” loans 
to co-operative societies The loans here contemplated fall under three 
categories—^luans in times of scarcity, loans on the inauguration of a scheme 
of acquisition of waste land and loans for land improvement The proposal, 
so far as it* affects the first category, has met yith vtrv small support from 
Local Governments and it seems not uiilikelv that you will decide to reject 
it , but in regard to the other two, I think the replies of one or two Local 
Governments, who apparently object to the proposals, indicate a certain 
misapprehension which further consukration at vour hands may serve to 
remove It will, however, be important fot vou to consider the limitations 
and conditions which would have to be required as a condition precedent 
to the grant eif loans to co-operative societies for the purposes indicated 
All I would say is that, as I am sure \ou vill remember, while safeguards 
are doubtless necessary, and should be insisted on where desirable, the 
objects aimed at bv the original proposals are such and in some parts of 
India of such far-reaching importanee that it would probably be better to 
envisage the difficulties and endeavour to piovidc safeguards than, in 
consequences of the difficulties, to turn down the projiosals without verv 
careful consideration 

3 An Appeal for a Co-operative Rally In Bengal 

An addrai delivered In Mr J I Donmon ICS al tin Calcutta 
University hnlitu'i Hall on Uigust the igiS 

Mr ChuRMAN VND GENTlEMtN, 

It is with great pleasure I propose a heartv vote of thanks to Sir 
Daniel Hamilton for his presence here on this occasion and for the 
interesting paper he has read before us Nor is it for in occasion like this 
alone that exi-operators, that Bengal, that India has reason to be grateful 
to Sir Daniel There are few men alive in India who have given as much 
thought to the improvement and welfare of the masses of the people as 
Sir Daniel Hamilton Sir Daniel has concentrated his thoughts upon the 
problem and has said nothing until he was sure he had something to say 
Saying things is not enough and he knows it So, having thought and 
convinced himself of the right wav he has done that very exceptional thing 
in public affairs in all countries, he has practised what he preached, and so 
confident is he that his horse will win in the Grand National Financial 
Handicap that he has backed the horse with his own nione> I have heard 
hundreds of people advising others to put their money in the spint of 
patriotism into co-operative work in Bengal I have seen very very few 
doing it and among the few Sir Daniel is pre-eminent He has preachtai 
and practised co-operation and what has he to gam b\ it ? > In the evening 
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of his life he could be at home enjo>ing all the beauty and the grandeur of 
the Highlands of vScotland in ease and pkntj, helping to swell the volume 
of that economic dram about which we hear so much, but he prefers to be 
out here in the Lowlands of Bengal engaged in another economic draining 
project, draining the himdarbans and making the land fertile and productive 
and the tenantr> prosperous He makes bunds on his estate in ^le Sundar- 
bans to keep back the encroaching rivers and to make the land productive 
and because he knows that, it he onlv makes these bunds he will only open 
fresh pastures, for the mahajan and the parasite, he has set about to cons¬ 
truct bunds of co-operation to keep out that other flood which is far more, 
because more continuouslv, destructive than the greatest inundations of the 
Brahmaputra and the Ganges He is going to Simla as the guest of the 
Government of India at the Co-operative Conference which sits there next 
week to see what improvements can be effected 111 the work he helped to 
set in motion 15 years ago when the first Co operative Act was drafted As 
delegates setting out upon a great mission like to have messages of inspira¬ 
tion and confidence showered upon them on the eve of their departure I 
would ask you to eonve\ w ith your thanks to- him to-da\ an authori/ation 
to speak on your behalf as one who has devoted more of his time and labour 
and money to the cause of eo operation in Bengal than an> other gentleman 
in this province 

Sir Daniel has rightly said that this is a fateful hour Great changes 
are at hand With those, however, p irts of Sir Daniel's paper which even 
touch upon politics in the ordinary sense of the word I do not propose to 
deal for two reasons First being fortunately an Irishman my enthusiasm 
for Home Rule might carry me away, and secondly being unfortunately an 
official until the foreshadowed freedom of the reform era is realized the 
subject IS taboo 1 may, howeyer, sav tins, that one and all have agreed 
that the problem of widening the francise, of creating a reallv broad-based 
electorate, is among the most difficult in the wa\ of reforms, and to help to 
solve this problem the rapid development of co-operative societies with their 
educative influence—educative in the leal and wide sense—is one of the most 
obvious lines to pursue On this ground the real leaders of the people 
would be wise to take up the co-operative programme Indeed I have 
seen the development of Co-operative Societies mentioned*as a plank in 
the platform of a newly-formed political association m Bengal It is only 
natural to expect that those who bring the benefits of co-operation among 
the people will have a large political following amongst the people, when 
the time comes On the grounds of expediency then it will be wise of 
politicians to throw in their weight for co-operation The Zamindars of 
the country, some of whom admit much neglect to atone for m the past, will 
find It expedient to join the movement too There will be no need for 
separate electorates for Zamindars, or any other class, if they can bind the 
people to them bv beginning the benefits of co-operation among^ them 



It will pay the coninitrLial classes of this country too to encourage 
co-opcration and m this respect India or at least Bengal is nniciiie In 
European countries the comnicrcial classes were stroiiglv ranged in 
opposition to co-operative societies In niv oA\n countrj the commercial 
classes have successfully retarded the progress of co-operation and have 
been the bitterest enemies of vSir Horace Plunkett In Bengal, however, it 
IS otherwise Our greatest industr\ is agneuPure and our greatest agncul- 
tural product is jute Jute, oi some substitute for pite, is necessary for the 
world and as soon as the war is over the clem md for jute will very probably 
exceed the supply Just ik>v\ , owing to war restrictions, the supply exceeds 
the demand and the cultivator is having a bad time, but a good tune is 
coming for him The demand for jute v\ill be very great and prices will be 
high If the demand cannot be supplied or il pi ices are too high the world 
will surely find a substitiPc and when a cheaper substitute is found the jute 
industry is gone—the wav that the silk and indigo interests have gone before 
The loss of the jute industry 'o Bengal would be a disaster which we can 
hardly contemplate Yet the discoverv of i ebemist ruined indigo and, if 
you want to see how seeuie the silk inelustrv believed itself to be, you need 
only go to the silk districts like Rajshahi, Alalda, Murshidabad and see how' 
the cultivators transformed the face ot the eaith, elisfigured and scarred it 
and made it useless almost for any othei pin post, because they believeel that 
silk would never lad them So t<M) the impregnable position of the jute 
industry nia> be nioie ippaienl than real Just before the war we know the 
mills were at great pains to tr\ and make the industry pa> and their pains 
were not meeting with iiiueh reward What is required for the success of 
the industry is a plentiful suppl> of the raw material at reasonable prices 
The cultivation of jute in many aieas his not paid the cultivator in the last 
few years I have heaid it said that Rs to a maimd is necessary to make 
It a really paying crop for the raiyat This iiiav be too high, but, whatever 
the price at which it will pay the ran it to cultivate jiitc and extend his 
cultivation, the price might be very considerably reduced if the raiyat had 
not to pay ^ 7 j 4 % to 200% for his finance It is therefore expedient for the 
great commercial classes in Calcutta to step m to save the raiyat It is more 
than expedient^ It is their diitv W hv ? Piobably the only eoiiiitry of the 
allies which lia*s escaped the Excess Profits Tax is India Whatever other 
justification there nia> be foi allowing the jute mills to escape this tax it is 
obvious that the stability of the industrv for the future has been to some 
extent ensured by allowing it to aceiimiilate large reserves Even though 111 
this process some individuals mav have fortunes yet the future benefit to the 
country by ensuring the stability of the industry is no small consideration for 
the people at large If then the State has been so kind to the jute industry 
It behoves that industry to help the State to carry out its intentions of 
upbfting the raiyat, and of financing him at reasonable rates On grounds 
of expediency then and on grounds of gratitude to the State the commercial 



tlajsscs bhoiild when the War I^oaii hasj been 'i <ised eomt bolidly into the 
eo-opeiative movement 

I have shown tint it is expedient and incumbent upon the political* 
Itadti, the /aiiiitidars, the comiucreial magnates to press on the development 
of eo-operitum If the people themselves eould realize it, it is their duty 
too \s lovers of vour eouiitr> it is \our dutv, md as voung men hoping 
to make a decent livelihood in vour own eouiitrv it is expedient for >ou, 
because > our hopes of einjilov inent depend on the prospentv of the country, 
the prosperity of Bengal depends on igricultnie and ignculture cannot be 
prosiierous if it cannot be financed at less than ^7)^ to 150% 

It is also the duly of Government Here perhaps I am not at one with 
Sir Daniel Hamilton, for he seems to think it is the dutv of Oovernnient 
alone 1 hold it is expedient for and ineumbeiit upon all the elasscs T have 
mentioned as well as on Government and I have shown wh> vSir Daniel 
has shown why it is expedient on Govtrnment 'I'hc Reform Scheme bar¬ 
gains on an annual surplus of 10 lakhs available tor Bengal Taxes must be 
raised from the [leople ultimatelv If, as Sir Daniel says, we shall want 
several crores we must enable the people to Tiear that burden Thev are 
bearing a much heavier burden now That gieat friend of the raiyat, Major 
Jack, estimated that the redeemable igncnltural debt 111 haridpur district is 
about 160 lakhs A saving of even 12^4 % interest on this would be a saving 
of 20 lakhs Twenty lakhs in each of districts would give a very appre¬ 
ciable amount It will be expedient tor Government to trj and bring this 
about It IS only fair too to the cultivators of Bengal to come to their aid 
In the last few years thev have been wonderfullv patient, they have seen 
bounteous crops mocking them with the jHiorcst returns and they have had 
to pay deaily for their requirements Then patience in bearing these trials 
deserves w ell of Government Nor can their relief be long postponed 
Another fcicttlement Officer friend of the ruyats, !Mi Ascoli, has pointed out 
that if we do not come quickly to the cultivators’ aid we shall be too late 
Speaking from his experience of Dacca distiict he savs the land is fast 
passing out of the cultivators’ hands into the hands of the mahajan and the 
cultivator is fast becoming a mere hargadar or adhtar In Panchupur thaiia 
in Rajshahi vast areas, I have mvself seen, have passed into the hands of 
mahajans, and the tenants have lost the mivati right that thev derived from 
their forefathers and are now mere bargadars tenants at will, yielding 
the produce to their mahaianv If this goes on we shall have 111 the future 
the bitterest of all agitations, agrarian agitation, and as an Irishman I have 
some idea of what that means 

It IS true then, as Sir Daniel savs, that it is expedient for and incumbent 
on Governine*nt too to face the problem and I have shown that it is expedient 
for and incumbent on all classes to do so How can it be done^ Well, 
public opinion must express itself There is a Society—the Bengal Co-opera¬ 
tive Organisation Society Let the commercial classes, the Zamindars, the 



political leaders, the students join this Let those, who can, endow it and 
let all approach Government then to do its part So far all that has been 
done IS a mere flea bite The mahajan feds as if a fly were tickling him 
He must be made to ftel as if a tiger were approaching The mahajan 
himself is often not such a bad fellow and even he may come into our 
movemeA if it assumes large proportions 

I fear I have kept you very long and I have wandered somewhat from 
my onginal purpose, namely to ask you to accord your warmest thanks to 
Sir Daniel, not merely for what he has done this evening but for what he 
has done for the past 15 years 1 ask you to do so and I am sure you will 
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We have received a valuable little “Catechism on Credit Co-operation*’ 
compiled by Mr W L, Barrets, Assistant Rcfi:istrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Burma It has been written from notes prepared for the training classes 
of official and non-official co-operators held at various centres in the Pegu 
division Thus the little book incoriiorates the author’s experience both as 
a worker and as a lecturer in the cause of co-opcration The main principles 
of co-operation are explained in it with great lucidity and brevity while 
an important feature is the attention paid to the practical details which must 
be of great importance to those who have to form and run primary societies 
The book will form a very suitable text-book for classes in which the future 
secretaries of societies are to be trained We have always held the view 
that the simplest and clearest way of teaching is bv question and answer 
and we are glad the author has adopted that form of treatment It is interest¬ 
ing to find a chapter devoted to Land Mortgage banks as it is an anticipation 
of what might come But to the reader who wishes to s imple the b<x)k we 
would recommend a glance at the partieiilarL’- well-wntteii chapters on 
“How to form Societies’’ and “A democratic administration ’’ 


We welcome the July number of the Agricultural Journal of India since 
besides containing as usual a senes of mentorious articles on agnculture 
in general it has an excellent article on “the True Sphere of Central Co¬ 
operative Banks’’ from the pen of Mr R B Ewbank, the Bombay Registrar 
We have noticed elsewhere at some length the view put forward by the 
writer and we agree with him entirely that once Guaranteed Unions and 
Organising Sbcieties or Central Institutes have been started, the func¬ 
tions of the Central Banks in the matter of control might be more 
limited and better defined In the period of transition, however. Central 
Banks must step into the gap for the Unions and Central Institutes have 
come rather late in the day Another article of general interest is the 
review of Dr Mann’s book on “Land and Labour in a Deccan Village” by 
the Hon Mr Keatinge The lay man will also study with great advantage 
Mr Mackenna’s article on the Early History of Cotton in Bombay and Mr 
Davis’s views on the present position and future prospects of the natural 
Indigo industry The valuable studies of Mr Howard and Mr Hutton are 
on more technical topics * 


The Servants of India Society has issued an excellent little pamphlet on 
^‘The Co-operative Movement,” The oames of the authors—^Messrs V 
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Venkatasubbaiya and Vaikunth L Mehta—arc. a guarantee that the book is 
written on a sound plan They have compressed a large mass of interesting 
matter within the short compass of less than 200 pages The book is divided 
into two parts—the first part describing the origin of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in European countries and in India, the second part describing in detail 
the various Aspects of Indian co-operation The book would be very useful 
as a general introduction to the study of the Co-operative Movement in India 


We beg thankfully to acknowledge the receipt of the following periodi¬ 
cals — The Modern Review, The Agricultural Journal of India, The Madras 
Bulletin of Co-operation, The Century Review, The C H College Magazine 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

We welcome heartily the proposal of Sir Daniel Hamilton 
that a committee of bankers, businessmen and co-operators should 
be appointed to consider the \arious aspects of the problem of 
financing the co-operative movement in India The local press 
has done good serv;ice in taking up the proposal, discussing it, and 
giving it wide publicity There are, indeed, a great number of 
weighty reasons which render it eminently desirable that such a 
committee should be appointed without unnecessary delay For 
opi^hing it might be urged that the present is the most opportune 
time to consider the source from which support might be given to 
Indian co-operation so as to increase the number of suggestions in 
the field We believe that a portion of India’s favourable balance 
of trade and the consequent credit accumulated on India’s account 
in London might be utilized to further the cause of co-operation 
In Japan, too, the proposal has been put forward that a part at 
least of that country’s fa\ourable balances should be utilized to 
help the cause of co-operation and to relieve the weight of 
agncultural indebtedness The argument for such a policy is, 
indeed, stronger in India than in Japaij, since in India the 
favourable balance is, as usual, due mainly to the unweaiying toil 
of the Indian peasant, while in Japan it is the manufacturer who 
contributed most to the bringing about of such an advahtageous 
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situation As India’s favourable balances are, in a very great 
measure, the fruits of the labour of the Indian agriculturist, it is 
only just that a portion of such balances should be expended 
so as to bring co-operation within the reach of every Indian 
peasant It is not tere proposed to lend out the money directly 
to the Indian agriculturist, but a good deal of it might be very 
profitably spent on the work of co-operative propaganda and on 
the strengthening of the inspecting, controlling and financing 
agencies of our co-operative system The strictest theorist can¬ 
not urge anything against expenditure along these lines for the 
promotion of genuine co-operation in India 


And here it is well to remember and to emphasize the very 
sound and timely advice given by His Excellency the Viceroy, in 
a recent speech, about India’s excessive absorption of silver So 
far as such absorption goes on and our people indulge in the most 
unnecessary extravagance of hoarding Rupees or of using them 
where notes are available, our available balances abroad are being 
frittered away It cannot be urged too strongly from this point 
of view, that one who hoards rupees or helps to absorb them 
unnecessarily acts as an enemy of the cause of co-opcration 


Another reason for the appointment of the Committee 
proposed by Sir Daniel Hamilton consists in the fact that the 
present time is the most opportune for laying down the lines of 
policy on which the Presidency banks might help .the cause of 
agriculture in general and of co-ojieration in particular In view 
of the schemes proposed for the amalgamation of the Presidency 
banks and for remodelling and strengthening banking in India, 
such a committee is wanted to define the direction and extent of 
the possible help which co-operation can expect from Indian 
banking On the boards of the Presidency banks there are able 
men who have an enthusiastic belief in the possibilities of such 
help Thus, when Mr W B Hunter of the Bank,of Matos 
was questioned on that point before the Chamberlain Commission, 
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he emphatically asserted that the agriculturist of India should be 
given substantial help out of the resources of any central bank 
When he was examined further as to the difficulties of assessing 
the credit of the individual agriculturist, he answered, that the 
banks had means at their disposal of finding out the position of 
the Indian agriculturist There are title deeds and there are 
registration offices where one can find if there are any encum¬ 
brance on the land What such an expert as Mr Hunter 
considered good policy for the Central Bank then proposed would 
also be the proper procedure for any future amalgamation of the 
Presidency Banks, and, if there was room for loans to individual 
agriculturists, there must be much greater scope for loans to an 
organized system of co-opcration with its vastly superior credit 


Indeed “one of the reasons brought forwaid for the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Bank was that it would form a link between 
what might be called the great banks of the country and the 
agriculturists, that it would link the various money markets 
together, and that the Central Bank could undertake the task 
of lending to agncnltiirists, peril ips thiough co-operative 
societies” Mr L G Dunbar assented to tint proposition in the 
main and modified it only so far, as to say that the loans 
rpade should be made only through co-operative societies His 
words deserve to be quoted in full “The Bank mil only deal 
with the Central Co-operative Socu tii s and only then if they are 
guaranteed by their directors, who are men of a certain standing 
and these societies lend to the village banks So we already do 
that business” 


An idea which, had the sanction of such eminent bankers as 
Dunbar and Hunter deserves to be discussed and worked out by 
our proposed Committee when the idea of the amalgamation of 
the Presidency Banks is in the air As many of the vanous 
agricultural seasons of India do not coincide with each other or 
with the busy industrial season, the banks’ resources have a 
certainty of more continuous utilization which will prove a great 
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help, not only to the cause of Indian co-operation, but to that of 
Indian banking As has been asserted co-operative business in 
the co-operative movement will be a safe investment 


We reproduce in this issue three valuable articles on the 
subject of “Co-operation as it is” which have appeared in the 
Pioneer recently The articles are written by some person with 
first hand and detailed information about the topics of which he 
treats We make no apology to our readers for introdifcing them 
to such thoughtful and really instnictivt writings 



NOTES ON THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION'S REPORT 


[By B Abdy Coujns, i c b ] 

The publication of the report of the Indian Industrial Com¬ 
mission in many ways marks an epoch in the history of India 
One of its most remarkable features is, that it is signed by an 
equal number of Europeans and Indians—^the Europeans being 
Sir Thomas Holland, Mr Alfred Chatterton, formerly Director 
of Industries to the Government of Madras and later to the 
Mysore Government, Mr C E Low, formerly Director of 
Agriculture and Industries in the Central Provinces, and now 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Commerce and 
Industry Department and Sir Francis Stewart, i member of the 
firm of Messrs Gladstone, Wyllie and Company, Calcutta, 
while the Indians are Sir Fazulbhoy Currinibhoy, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir Rajendran ith Mookerjee and Sir Dorabji 
Tata, three of whom might aptly be described as India’s industrial 
leaders Pandit Madan Mohan Mahviya has attached a separate 
note, a great part of which is given up to proving that the indus¬ 
trial deficiencies of India are due to the political action of Great 
Bntain He has, however, signed the report and his mam object 
in writing a note of dissent appears to be to insist upon the 
importance of training Indians to fill the various new posts 
recommended by the Commission rather than to recruit them at 
once from abroad and to protest against the formation of an 
Imperial Industries Board on the lines of the Railway Board 
Apart from this, the report is unanimous, and looking at the 
personnel of the Commission, it is obvious that their recommenda¬ 
tions will carry very great weight 

It IS impossible within the limits of one article to review the 
conclusions at which the Commission have arrived A summary 
of their recommendations is printed separately and the object of 
these notes is to explain as briefly as possible for the benefit of the 
readers of the magazine those which will interest them most. 
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vt2 , those concerning cottage industries and small industrial 
concerns , 

The report insists strongly on the importance of the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture as the basis of industnal development It 
points out that apart from the importance of agricultural products, 
such as oil seeds and sugarcane, is the raw materials of industry, 
the adoption of scientific methods and intensive cultivation will 
increase the demand of the people not only for manufactured 
articles for their comfort and convenience, but also for all classes 
of manures and agricultural machinery For instance, it is 
pointed out that if no more than 5 per cent of the wells now used 
for irrigation were fitted with small mechanically driven pumps, 
this would mean the employment of about 300,000 pumping sets 
at an initial capital of something like 50 ciores of rupees, with 
annual working expenses of probably not lesfe than 6 crores The 
manufacture of this immense amount of plant, with adequate 
provision for renewals and repairs would, it is pointed out, give 
employment to many large mechanical engineering establish¬ 
ments, which would undoubtedly giow up to siipplj^ so vast a 
market This conviction of the importance of agriculture to 
India, which, all who know the country will regard as absolutely 
sound, has led the Commission to make a number of recommenda¬ 
tions for the spending of money on agncultnial research and 
mutual co-operation between the agricultural, co-operative and 
industrial departments 

Another point on which the C»!inimis&ioii insist, which will 
give satisfaction to all co-operators, is the urgent necessity for 
universal primary education which, they remark, “is given in 
countries with which India will have to compete and so is a sme 
qm non in this country also “ They also reedmmend that 
Government should, as soon as possible, introduce into primary 
schools a form of teaching which will include drawing and manual 
training as a means of developing in the pupils a practical indus¬ 
trial bias In addition to this, they contemplate the establishment 
of industrial schools with a view to teaching promising boys of 
the artisan castes, a thorough knowledge of the up-to-date methods 
of their craft and to helping them to acquire manual dexterity in 
carrying out its processes The majority of existing industrial 
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schools are cnticised on the ground that instead of confining 
themselves to trades like those of carpentering and blacksmithy 
which are still in the main carried on as handicrafts, they have 
attempted to tram artisans, under non-commercial conditions, for 
organised Industries, which employ machinery and power For 
this class of industry, which it is beyond the scope of this article 
to discuss, the only satisfactory training for an artisan is said to 
be actual training in the workshop 

Considerable space in the report is devoted to cottage indus¬ 
tries to the vitality of which, especially handloom weaving, strong 
testimony is given It is shown, for instance, that the amount 
of yarn consumed by the village weaver has certainly not decreased 
and has, on the whole, during the last two decades, shown an 
appreciable increase In many ways the village craftsman has 
adapted himself to changing conditions “The weaver has taken 
to mill yarn, the dyer to synthetic dyes, the brass and copper 
smith to sheet metal, the blacksmith to iron rolled in convt nient 
sections, m each case with ad\antage to himself from the lessened 
cost of production, which has greatly extended his market In 
some districts m lower Bengal, the weavers use the fly shuttle slay 
extensively, and they have recently adopted it in large numbers 
m the coast districts of the Madras Presidency, while it is also 
gradually coming into use elsewhere The tailors invariably 
employ sewing machines, and town artisans readily take to 
improved tools of European or American manufacture “ In 
spite of this the position of the village artisan is by no means 
satisfactory He is usually illiterate and so conservative, with¬ 
out ambition and unable to appreciate a higher standard of living 
He rarely possesses capital and is often entirely in the hands of 
his money lender or dealer He knows nothing of the world 
outside his own town or district and so is unable to cater for new 
wants and new fashions with the natural result that, while he may 
often lose old markets, he seldom or never gams new ones 

The Commission propose to attack the problem in ^veral 
ways The first of these, to which reference has already been 
made, is the improved industrial school, which is apparently to 
be combined with some form of apprenticeship in order to compel 
the pupils to go through the whole course, so that the training 
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may be complete when they leave The Commission would like 
also to encourage the formation of small factories, such as the 
small hand-loom factories which have been started in various parts 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and they approve the classes of 
the kind now in working at the Serampore Government Weaving 
Institute in which young men of the middle class are taught to 
become master weavers, provided that the training is supple¬ 
mented by experience in a commercial hand-loom factory run by 
private enterprise or at Government expense for demonstration 
purposes Reference is also made to the great success with which 
local demonstrations have met in Madras, Mysore and other 
parts of India Hitherto these demonstrations have been almost 
entirely carried out in the interests of the hand-loom industry, but 
in Mysore some success has been obtained with demonstrations by 
a skilled blacksmith and his assistant and there seems no reason 
why they should not be extended to other industries Besides the 
examples given, they might include demonstrations of agricul¬ 
tural machinery or, where electric powei is available, of the use 
of small electro-motors for driving machines 

The two main difficulties, however, are probably financial 
and sales organisation So far as is practicable, the co-operative 
movement is admitted to be the best means of providing financial 
assistance, but as all those, who have had experience of industrial 
societies, know, the chief obstacle to their spread “lies in the 
absence of persons of intelligence and standing acquainted with 
the business, whose interests are yet not necessarily opposed to 
the success of the scheme The cloth merchant is directly 
interested in maintaining the weaver in his present state of 
bondage, while few educated persons have sufficient knowledge 
of the business and sufficient public spirit to be able to organise 
It with success” It will be necessary, therefore, to supplement 
the co-operative organisation by a system of small loans and the 
supply of tools and plant on the hire-purchase system Loans 
should be made under a special Act like the Land Improvement 
Loans Act with special provision for the summary recovery of 
arrears The Act will also permit the giving out of plant, etc , on 
the hire-purchase system under rules similar to those at present 
in force in Mysore These provide for inspection and advice by 
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the department of industries and admit of the summary recovery 
of the loan, if machinery is not kept in proper order On the 
other hand they allow the hirer the option of purchasing the 
machinery at any time by payment of a lump sum 

Lastly comes the question of a business organisation for the 
sale of finished products, where a co-operative society is not 
feasible For this the Bengal Home Industries Association and 
the Gcvernment depot, Cawnpoie, aie held up to commendation 
Hope is expressed that they will develop in time into co-operative 
unions and attention is drawn to the very great success with which 
the Japanese have met in the orgniisatioii of cottage industries 
on business lines 

A special feature of the report is the attention given to the 
small manufacturing coiitern with a capital of a lakh or less It 
is this type of concern wdiich speciallv interests the educated 
community and the Commission have taken great pains to devise 
means for steering these ventuies through their initial difficulties 
It is pointed out that those who undertake new classes of manufac¬ 
ture 111 any country arc fated with special difficulties In the 
first place, they are often unceitain as to the quality and quantity 
of the raw materials available Then the3< may be obliged to 
tram labour at considerable tost, while the mainifactured article 
is looked upon with suspicion as country-made and has often to 
be sold at a lower piite than its foreign competitor in order to 
command a market As soon as “success is attained, rival 
enterprises are immediately started, the ti allied labour is enticed 
away, the cost of the material is sometimes enhanced, and com¬ 
petition, possibly 111 a weak market, has to be faced” In order 
to start new industries and to develop old ones, the Commission 
recommend free recourse to pioneering and demonstration The 
former is defined as “the inception bv Government of an industry 
on a small commercial scale, in order to ascertain and overcome 
the initial difficulties and to discover if the industry can be worked 
at a profit” The object of demonstration factories, on the other 
hand, may be twofold They may be required as schools for the 
training of men as operatives, foremen or managers under strictly 
commercial conditions, or to show how to improve local industrial 
practice Such factories would be the counterpart in industries 



of the demonstiation farms established by the Agricultural 
Department 

Even v hen an industry has been pioneered and trained laboui 
IS available the task of a capitalist, who wishes to embark on 
manufacture, is not free fiom risk He hniself is,'probably, 
imperfectly acquainted with the nature of the business and as a 
result often handicaps himself by inventing his limited capital in 
unsuitable plant and machinery What he lequires is a technical 
expert unconnected with the tiade, who will gne him unbiassed 
advice as to the type of plant that he requires, the site which he 
should select for his factory and the mannei in which he should 
control his business The winter’s own experience is that an 
organisation, which can help the small capitalist o\er these 
difficulties, wall be a great boon to India -ind he believes that the 
machinery, which the Commission propose to set up, is well 
adapted to its purpose He has seen numerous cases in which 
small concerns such as oil-mills and the like have failed, bccau'^e 
unsuitable or out of date inaLhinerv w is purchased or the pro¬ 
prietor w’^as ill served by his minagcr or anothei employees, wffio 
were either incompetent or lazv The Commission propose to 
set up an industrial department in each piovincc with a staff of 
experts varying in accordance with local needs Hverv piovince 
IS to have its Director and largci provinces, such as Be’igal and 
Bombay, Deputy Directors Be‘=ides these, there will be two 
Industrial Engineers, an Electric il Inspector ind a Chemist in 
every province, wdiile those provinc s that require it will retain 
special experts for various kinds of industries, such as saltpetre 
lefiniiig, oil, flour and iice milling, hand weaving and tanning, 
wood distillation, dveiiig and the making of soap, pottery, glass 
and matches The proviacial Director will be assisted by a board 
composed chiefly of non-officials and with their advice and that of 
♦■he experts will be in a position, not only carefully to examine all 
projects and to give the best advice as to the inirchase of plant 
and the prospects of success, but, when the industry is once 
stirted, will be able to help the proprietors by inspecting their 
machinery and processes and so assisting them to control their 
own employees and to place their products on the markets in the 
best and cheapest form 



Finally far reaching proposals are made for the provision of 
financial aid The Commission refer to the examples of Germany 
and Japan as showing what can be done by means of industrial 
banks and evidently hope for great results from the Tata Indus¬ 
trial Banl^ which has just been founded They consider that 
there is room for other institutions of the same kind and that the 
establishment of these banks working on approved lines is of 
sufficient national importance to justify Government assistance 
In view, however, of their lack of banking knowledge, they have 
suggested the appointment of an expert committee at the earliest 
possible date to consider iinong other things, what additional 
banking facilities, are necessarv for the initial and for the current 
finance of industries 

In the meantime, as the} recognise that this will mean further 
delay, they have devised a special system by wffiich Government, 
without lending the money itself, may guarantee a cash credit 
with commercial banks for small concerns for a fixed period 
The guarantee w^ould be giv eii after the scheme had been examined 
by the Director of Industi les assisted by his technical staff and a 
committee of business men, among whom a lepiesentative of the 
lending bank would find a place The idea w^ould be that if the 
venture proved satisfactory and the person or persons who were 
managing showed themselv^es reliable, the bank concerned would 
sooner or later take over the whole risk itself and no further 
guarantee by Government would be necessary 

Apart from this, however, there wnll still be cases which 
could not for vaiious reasons be reached bv banks, and these 
would need direct Government assistance This might be given 
in v^arious ways by Government taking shares or guaranteeing a 
minimum rate of interest on capital and would be justified by the 
extent to which the starting of the enterprise in question would 
be of benefit to the public and not merely on its probable advantage 
to the promoters of the industnes “Thus, the starting of a new' 
or the improvement of an existing industry, when such a measure 
is required to supply an existing deficiency in the interests of 
national safety, is clearly a case for direct aid There may also 
be a few cases where a new industry or process will have such an 
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important bearing on the economic development of the country as 
to deserve Government help ” 

The abo\e sketch will, it is hoped, be sufficient to give the 
readers of this magazine, an idea of the manner in which it is 
hoped to help cottage industries or small industrial epneerns in 
India It u ill be seen that the Commission advocate an energetic 
policy for the establishment of manufactures of all kinds through¬ 
out India and in fact contemplate a complete reversal of all 
previous ideas about state assistanee If these recommendations 
are accepted by Government, and there is little doubt that in the 
mam they will be accepted, they will go far to remove any 
reproach which educated opinion in India considers to attach to 
Government for its previous <ittitude towards industrial develop¬ 
ment The writer has offered no criticism on the details of the 
scheme, first of all, because he considers that the plans of the 
Commission hav e been \ erv carefully thought out and must to a 
great extent be accepted or rejected as a whole, secondly, because 
they are an attempt at a constructive polity on i large scale, and 
it IS not fair to criticise them unless the critic is prepared to offer 
a definite policy in their place, thirdly, because they appear to 
him to be devised extremely well, and lastly, because he is of 
opinion that after all thej^ are only details and are in themselyes 
of little importance compared with the spirit in which i-hey are 
carried out If, as he confidently hopes, the Home Gov^ernment 
and the Government of India arc now prepared energetically to 
proceed with the industrial development of India, there is little 
doubt that whatev^er me isures they adopt, they will meet with 
striking success to the great benefit of both India and the Empire 



THE PRESENT POSITION OF CO-OPERATION IN 

INDIA 


[By PROb J C Coyajee] 

It IS in the fitness of things that the senes of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Bengal Co-operati\ e Organiza¬ 
tion Society should begin with a brief review of the present 
position of Co-operation in India For those who are studying a 
rapidly progressing movement it is of great importance to spend 
some time occasionally in taking stock of the situation and in 
examining what particular phase of dexelopment the movement 
has reached at any particular time We shall make such an 
attempt this evening with regard to Indian co-operation and we 
shall try to ascertain and characterize the present phase The 
period selected for study uill be the past quinquennium during 
which the Indian co-oiieration has run the gauntlet of a banking 
crisis and a world-wide war 

The Era oi* Consoi idatio^ 

There is one word which occurs with such remarkable 
iteration in the various reports on the working of Co-operative 
Societies in all provinces that it might well be said to be the 
key-note of the present position During the past few years our 
co-operative guides have realised the future magnitude of the 
movement and have also felt that the experimental stage is over 
Under the influence of these ideas they have sought to strengthen 
the foundations and to make them strong enough to support the 
weight of the future edifice Even while the demand for new 
societies has continued to be as keen, and indeed keener than ever, 
they have deliberately slowed down the rate of expansion for a 
time in order to remove weaknesses and defects that might have 
crept into the system and to prepare it for the gigantic develop¬ 
ment which awaits it m the near future There ts no other 
country which can boast of the performance of such a voluntary 
lustration It is extremely interesting to trace how province 
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ifter province reports first the performance of this duty and soon 
after notices the resultant progress Let us begin with Bengal 
For a couple of years “the policy of brake was consistently 
♦^ollowed” with the result that last year witnessed enormous 
expansion in the number of societies though the stfindard of 
admission was kept consistently high The same policy was 
lollowcd in Burma, and the extraordinarily rapid growth of 
societies which followed the close in 1915 of the previous period of 
consolidation has outpaced the growth of funds to finance them 
In Madras there were drastic liquidations in 1915—16, and the 
effect has been most salutary, the number of liquidations m 
the next year having fallen from 63 to 6 With the present 
difficulties of procedure in regard to liquidation it must have 
required a stout heart to cany 63 liquidations through 

No less thorough was the process of purification in Bihar and 
Orissa where for two years the Registrar made it his deliberate 
iim to consolidate rather than advance The new societies are 
(•rganised on sound lines and inspire great hopes for the future 
of co-operation in India The task of remodelling older societies 
which had been imperfectly organized and carelessly financed 
was an uphill one but strenuous efforts were made to root out these 
results of early inexperience with the result that there was a large 
increase in classes A and B In the United Provinces there were 
no less than 83 liquidations in a single year and “the stresses of 
the last three years ha\e searched out the societies of spurious co- 
opeiative quality “ In the Punjab no less than 12,000 Members 
of agricultural societies who had no real interest in the movement 
have been expelled and as the Financial Commissioner remarks 
“this cleansing process cannot but have a strengthening and in- 
Mgoratmg effect on co-operation as a whole” • 

In order to guard against false starts in future a series of 
checks and cautions have been provided In the spirit of Malthus 
stringent preventive checks na\e been proiided to avoid the 
necessity of resorting to positii e checks It is no longer possible 
in most provinces for any ten men in a village to demand their 
registration as a primary society Thus in Bengal there has to 
be a local enquiry, a testing of the organization by Inspectors and 
an early inspection The organizer has to certify that co-opera- 



tive pnnciples have been understood by the applicants, nor is this 
all There is also the lule laid down that a society is cancelled 
at once if it is put in class D twice in succession This reminds 
one of the laws of Sparta where defectne children were exposed 
on Mt Taygetus We have thus combined the full series of 
modern scientific precautions with the strictness of the ancients 
Indeed these provisions might be said now to be as perfect as 
anything seen in Co-operative histoij^ anywhere And here a 
non-official co-operator might pajr his tribute of homage to the 
official guides of co-operation in India It is due to their energetic 
efforts and to their untiring pursuit of the true co-operative ideals 
that we attribute the success of the work of consolidation which 
has been described 

But the last quinquennium has been also a period of consolida¬ 
tion for the higher machinery of finance and control of which the 
construction had been only iilanned and foreshadowed in earlier 
years while the intei mediate links haie been either new forged 
or strengthened For one thing, our series of apex banks might 
be said with much truth to be the work of the epoch under review 
It IS true, of course, that the ProMiicial Bank of Bombay was 
started in iqii but it had then no system of affiliating its client 
societies and it dealt directly with all societies bon owing from it 
The central banks in the province w^ere in no way under its 
direction It was only aftei it had w'cathered the stoim of 1913 
that it assumed the true status and adopted the policy of an apex- 
bank with reference to the cential banks Two 3 ears lia\ e hardly 
elapsed since the Madras Ccntial Biiik has been made into 
a Provincial Bank confoiniable to the ideal of a Piovintial Bank 
The Bengal Provincial Co-opeiatne Federation has been stirted 
this year and* as its sh ires are held onl> by registered Societies 
it might be said to share with the Provincial Banks of Central 
Provinces and of Bihar and Onssa the merit of being of a “purer” 
type and more consonant with co-operative ideals This is not 
to disparage other Provincial Banks in which wealthy individuals 
have some interest Adaptation to local money-market conditions 
should be the right procedure in each individual case The fact 
that in such times of stress provincial banks have not only held 
their ground but have largely added to their number is a convinc- 
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ing proof of the strength of, and of the confidence enjoyed by, 
the co-operative movement in India 

The task of systematising and strengthening the financial 
efficiency of Central Banks has also been earned forward several 
stages The old Central Bank of the Capitalist type is disappear¬ 
ing and we are discussing the mixed type and how to modify it 
by increased representation gi anted to jinmary societies The 
Central Banks are being made to ibandon the polity of drift in 
which some of them had indulged in their relations to faulty 
primary societies, and there has been noticed a marked improve¬ 
ment in the collection both of principal and interest In Bengal 
we have seen the appointment of w'hole-time paid Secretaiies who 
can deal wnth the details of executive work leaving to the Directors 
a suitable and manageable sphere of work This begins the 
process of “officering the Central Banks by trained experts” 
The emplo} meiit m the Punjab and in some other provinces of 
professional auditors holding certificates under the Companies 
Act IS another feature of the improi^ement The growing numbers 
and re-distribution of Ceiitial Banks makes them better able to 
deal with the needs of primaiy societies It is true that in some 
provinces the smaller central banks have proved inefficient both in 
the matter of raising capit.il and in the character of then manage¬ 
ment, but the remedy is to be found in the establishment of 
Guaranteering Unions which we now proceed to eonsider This 
kind of Union is a distinct coiiti ibution made by India to the 
machinery of eo-operatioii and it is interesting to trace its recent 
development 


Organi7tn<. Tin PitBLie Opinion 

But the work of consolidation w'^ould have been imperfect if 
only the machiner\ of the system had been overhauled and im¬ 
proved , mean and means had to be found to furnish that public 
opinion wffiich has backed up our movement so long and so well, 
w ith suitable organization and expression In itself this is enough 
to give a high place iii the co-operative history of India to the 
present epoch The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society 
has been started this year to do propagandist work among the 
educated public as well as to spread amongst the rural classes a 
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knowledge of co-operation It will try to educate the public re¬ 
garding the numerous difterent applications of the principle of 
co-operation to meet the diverse wants of our people About the 
same time that we started the BCG in Bengal, the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute was launched in the west of India 
to serve as a centre for every sort of co-opei ativ'^e activity It does 
high credit to the true co-operati\e spirit which prevails among 
our official guides that they ha\ e given ev^ery possible encourage¬ 
ment to this development of non-afficial initiative As Mr 
Ewbank, the Bomb tv Reuistrar, put it, there is room for all— 
the Registrar, v\ill be lesponsible for seeing that the Act and the 
bye-laws are not infringed, and that the fundamental co-operative 
principles aie observed in organization and for the regular annual 
audit—the Provincial Bank undertaking the finance of the move¬ 
ment—and the Central Institute or Co-operative Organization 
Society IS responsible for co-operative propaganda, education, and 
enquiry The same spirit of encour igement for non-official 
activity breathes in the dictum of Mr Crosthwaite “The correct 
view of your organization is that of an army with its general (the 
Governor of the Federation) its staff (the Federation Congress) its 
corps Commanders (the Directorates of the Central Banks) its 
legimental colonels (the Committees of the Unions of primary 
societies)” For generous self-effacement this dictum is hard to 
beat, and the constitution and policy of the Central Provinces 
Federation are worthy of the ideals of its founder All the more 
necessary it is for us to remember how much the movement owed 
and still owes to such a set of high minded officials There is 
another matter in which Bombay has taken the lead, by holding 
a conference of non-official co-operators representing the Bombay 
city A plea was put forward by the Pi esident of the Conference 
for a transfer of a larger share of the control of the co-operative 
movement to non-official hands We have every sympathy with 
the claim which however can be supported only if non-official co- 
operators of sufficient ability, standing and honesty are ready to 
devote many hours out of each day of their liveyto the work Till 
that time comes the main portion of the work must be earned on 
by officials I might add that Bombay has led the way not only 
as regards co-operative housing, weavers’ and artisans’ societies 

3 
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but in the matter of a particularly keen and vigorous propaganda 
A good co-operative library has been started and a number of 
journals have been devoting then columns to studies in co-opera¬ 
tion Now that Calcutta can boast of its Co-operative Organiza¬ 
tion Society it IS to be hoped that we shall not long be behind our 
great rival in any of these lines of propagandist activity Burma— 
that little province which has made gieat contributions to the 
cause of co-operation—has broken new gi ound by starting District 
Agricultural Co-operativ e Associ itioiis which hav'^e a great future 
before them and which appear likely to piov’^e an important link 
between organized co-operation and the district idministiation 

The Reforms Report empti isi/es the necessity of protection 
of the ryot and surmises that “the political edi^cation of the ryot 
cannot be a very rapid, and may be a v’^ery difficult process” 
Co-operativ^e organization niiglit hovve\<!r educate rural electorates 
more rapidl\ than is thought possible Powerful and highly 
centralised co-operative federations like the one formed in the 
Central Provinces under the vigorous guidance of Mr Crosthwaite 
might be open to criticism from the point of view of economic 
theory, but politically they might, in future, form powerful 
safeguards of agricultural interests It is a healthy and promis¬ 
ing sign that before public opinion has attained a dominant 
position 111 the ixilitical splieic it has learnt the importance of, 
and been organized in favour of, agrarian interests Member¬ 
ship of the co-operative organization is equivalent to a liberal 
education at once in Polities and Economies 

Financial Progrf«?s 

A v'olume of statistics would be required to deal adequately 
with the financial position of the movement We can here notice 
only a few salient facts indicating the trend of recent progress 
The Banking crisis of 1913, strange to say, benefited the 
co-operative mov'ement by transferring to its coffers deposits 
removed from other banks Nor has the present war checked in 
any great measure our financial progress After the first year of 
the war was over the normal rate of deposits resumed its course 
In Bengal the deposits have grown from 27 lakhs m 1913-14 to 
Rs 47 lakhs last year Our reserve fund has grown to a sum 



larger than ten lakhs The Bombay Report of 1915-16 told us 
that, so far, the general progress of the movement had been 
practically unaffected by the war Deposits from the public had 
been received as fully as ever and in some places the societies had 
to refuse large sums offered to them Last year, however, owing 
to the prevalent money market conditions and to the issue of the 
War Loan, was the most difficult through which the co-operative 
movement had yet passed in Bombay On the other hand, in the 
United Provinces, there has been a glut of money for the past two 
years, in spite of the issue of the War Loan which had practically 
the entire resources of the Empire to back it “The Registrar 
had to refuse considerable sums put at his disposal by the outside 
public and the banks have had not only to refuse deposits but to 
make special efforts to induce deposits to take back deposists 
which had not matured” No wonder that the owned capital of 
the agricultural societies is more than 17 lakhs, or, oier a third 
of the working capital, and that the Rescne Fund has more than 
tripled itself in the last five years In the Punjab, during the 
same period the share capital of the societies has increased from 
fifteen lakhs to forty-seven lakhs while the reserve fund has grown 
from a little more than one lakh to twenty-seven lakhs The 
reserve fund and share capital together form 56 per cent of the 
total working capital In the Centrd Provinces half the capital 
of the Provincial Bank has to be invested outside the province 
As the Resolution on the report of 1915-16 says “Judged by 
the proportion of owned to total capital, the fin.inc]al stability of 
the Banks and Societies is apparent fiom the fact that the Central 
Banks own 24 per cent of their capital against a standard of 10 
percent aimed at 111 Europe and a standard of 12% per cent 
recommended by the Committee on co-operation It is also 
estimated that this latter standard has been attained by the 
pnmary societies as well These features of the report show 
clearly that the year has certainly been one of real consolidation 
with the attainment of greater stability and security” 

Defects and Weak Points 

It would, however, not be fair or honest to talk only about 
the strong points in the present position of Co-operation in India 
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and to neglect such defects as ha^ e manifested themselves These 

defects are due, in the main, to three causes—^the imperfect growth 
of the co-operative spirit, the illiteracy of the members of primary 
societies, and their want of familiarity with business habits 
Advantage has been taken of these circumstances by unscrupulous 
Secretaries and Chairmen Unbusmess like habits engender 
paper transactions and uiipuiictuality in repavments The 
remedies of this state of things are obvious To combat ignorance 
we should have conferences of the members of societies in each 
subdivision at which the true principles of Co-operation should be 
explained and discussed Business habits will best be taught in 
time to the peasants of India by Co-operation itself, since only the 
conduct of business which can engender habits of business 
There rmain the cases of misappropnation of sums, disposal of 
property or resort to insolvency to defraud societies and even of 
thefts by Secietaries As to these Mr Wollf has observed 
“Borrowers not employing loans as was stipulated or not repaying 
it, Panchayets keeping all the big plums for themselves. Sir- 
punches monopolising the borrowing, members taking henamt 
loans which should be “taboo” and whatever else there may be 
that IS wrong—it all arises from a want of sufficient, or sufficiently 
efficient, control and checking” Against such things the proper 
remedies consist of stricter inspection and in the institution of 
additional rural instiuctors and Supeivisois Punitive powers 
should be given to Registrars to deal with lefractory members 
and the Insoh ency Acts might be amended so as to prevent its 
holding up an umbiella over Co-operative corruption It is not 
disputed that Central Banks should have fewer functions but they 
should exercise “gre iter powers of discipline over their component 
societies” as in European countries The splitting up of un- 
widely societies has been ad\ ocated and is being carried out to 
minimise the e\ils Eiquidation, however, should be resorted to 
sparingly lest we should confound the innocent with the guilty 
It IS reassuring to be told on the authority Mr Donovan, one 
of our ablest Registrars—that “the great heart of the people is 
sound and the cultivator, when he is not misled by those who 
think they are his betters, is honest and reliable” Hence our 
belief in the virtues of education as our chief weapon for curing 



the weaknesses of co-operation But education as a remedy 
should be applied to all strata of co-operation and should be well 
diffused throughout the structure We should begin with the 
Central Banks themselves They have to abandon the policy 
of drift wherever it exists and to abandon that “false angle of 
vision “ which makes some of them regard their primaries as 
customers to be bled rather than children to be fed The 
executive staff too should be drilled into co-operative ways of 
thinking so that they in their turn should instil the correct 
principles into the lower strata 

I have frankly and fully mentioned the present defects but 
I also submit that these are ailments of infancy which excite much 
more alarm than necessary The growth of a child under proper 
sanitary conditions is the best remedy for infantile ailments 
It IS not strange that when money is placed in the hands of men 
unaccustomed to handle it the weaker members are tempted or 
bungle their business Nothing but long experience can develop 
habits of business and business ideals On the one hand we can 
depend on better inspection to remove and correct these propen¬ 
sities, on the other the extent of the mischief is small The 
banking crisis of 1913-14 was a much more scathing indictment 
of the methods and morals of our educated business men than 
anything that our reports can furnish against the humble peasant 
of India Yet we all know that the lesson of 1913-14 was good 
for Indian banking Co-operation, too, has to buy its experience 
and compared to other countries which have witnessed great co¬ 
operative crises I assert that in India we are buying it cheap I 
assert further that co-operation is in every aspect progressing 
better in India than other important movements like joint stock 
enterprise in general, or banking or industrial development 

The Coming Epoch of Expansion 

There are signs which unmistakably show that the epoch of 
consolidation of which we have been speaking is going to be 
followed by an era of rapid and great expansion With the 
growth of industrialism which the war has greatly encouraged in 
India and which will be systematically pushed on with all possible 



help from the state, we are about to see an Industrial Revolution 
of the first magnitude in India Xhis will mean a demand for 
remedying the one-sided development of co-operation and there 
will have to be great progress of urban and industrial societies as 
well as of mill-hands’ and artisans’ societies The quickened 
pace of the Industnal Revolution in India is bound to react upon 
and to revivify Indian Agriculture which might soon become 
more capitalistic This, in its turn, might mean larger demands 
for long term credit since capitalistic agriculture implies much 
larger demands for machinery and land improvement and loans 
for such purposes cannot be expected to be paid back verv quickly 
Our indebted zemindars too might try to redeem their fortunes 
by starting co-operati\ e enterprise on the lines of the Landshaften 
The very fact that we have overhauled the machinery of co¬ 
operation and consolidated the movement will mean a greater 
capacity for extension in the future But the extension would 
mean more money spent upon propaganda and on development of 
the work of inspection Most of the existing defects of our system 
as we have seen would disappear if the inspecting staff could be 
strengthened and made more efficient But in order that the 
inspecting staff which is the backbone of our movement could be 
made to do their best we should offer them reasonable chances of 
promotion They should be encouraged to put forward their best 
energies by promoting the ablest among them to a higher grade 
of “Superintendents of Circles’’ which might take rank between 
the posts of Joint Registrars and the grade of Inspectors All 
this means growing demands on finance The recent Simla 
Conference has seen the inadequacy of our movements financial 
resources even for the present needs and have recommended the 
further development of financial assistance from the Presidency 
Banks But after the war the coming industrial development will 
be more than enough to exhaust the resources of these Banks 
The question arises —how are we to finance the epoch of expansion ? 

Perhaps the problem might be solved if we could borrow a 
leaf from the most progressue nation of the East Japan has, 
like us, a great burden of agricultural indebtedness —so large 
indeed that her agriculturists have to pay 328 millions of yen 
interest annually She has had, like us, a senes of highly 
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favourable balances of trade during this war A controversy has 
been going on in Japan as to the best use that can be made of these 
balances One school is for using them to pay off more of Japan’s 
foreign debt, another is for pushing Japan’s financial and commer¬ 
cial interests abroad, a third wants to use the money so as to 
reduce agricultural indebtedness A compromise is likelv with 
the result that some of the money will be used in the reduction 
of the incubus oppressing agriculture India has also had very 
favourable balances Fortunatelv ue aie unable to bring back 
our surplus in the shape of gold which would only swell our 
hoards Wc ha\c, instead, accumulated credits abroad, in the 
world’s financial centre As Sir William Meyer has told us, the 
Indian Government has itself become an immense exporter of war 
supplies and services The recoverable military expenditure was 
millions in 1916 and millions in 1917 and has since 

increased further Part of s ich balances go, of course to finance 
the expenditure of the Secretary of State but a rising balance of 
credit IS available in the world’s financial centre for us The 
utilization of a small part of this would solve the problem of co¬ 
operative progress I do not speak of direct loans to societies 
But the work of propaganda, of inspection and control could be 
greatly multiplied and advanced with such help After all as 
Mr Ewbank puts it “it is the dearth of finance and supervising 
agencies rather than the lack of propagandist efforts which 
prevent the movement dev^eloping moie rapidly than it does ’* 
This of course implies that societies like the B C O will look 
to the propaganda I do not want to hurry matters and to multiply 
societies in geometrical progression I should be content with 
progress in arithmetic progression but we must satisfy the larger 
demands for co-operation which the public is actually manifest¬ 
ing After all what is the use of havnng consolidated the move¬ 
ment and improved its machinei y if the rate of progress is not to be 
made much quicker^ Speaking broadly, the length and breadth 
of India is occupied by the same race of frugal, hardworking and 
patient husbandmen and the progress achieved by co-operation in 
some parts of India can be repeated over the larger part of the 
country if financial help could be supplied from the source 
indicated in the necessary directions It is the hard toiling 
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peasants of every Indian village that have made the favourable 
balances possible and it would be some compensation to thefn if 
a part of these balances could be utilized to carry co-operation to 
every village in the country 



A SCHEME FOR PROVIDENT DEPOSITS IN CENTRAL 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


{Retonitnended by the lust Provincial Co-opt rativc Conference jot 

publication in the Co-operative Journal inviting public 

opinion th( reon ) 

[By N G BAt»AK, M A , p K s , Sub-Divisional Officer, 

Drahmanharia ] 

I Objects —(i) To offer facilities to tlie people especially 
the poor to make provision for themselves in emergencies or old 
age or for their families, etc , after premature death, 

(2) to attract more local deposits and the sympathy of the 
public in the welf ire of the Bank , 

(3) to increase the number of long term deposits and thereby 
to improve the stability of the Bank, and 

(4) to secure a certain amount of uniform flow of money 
into the Bank throughout the whole year and thereby to reduce 
th^ necessity of keeping a fluid reserve 

n Scheme —(i) Any body, male or female, who is legally 
competerll to^ make a contract, may make provident deposits on 
his or hef own behalf or on behalf of any relative or friend or for 
any public institution or purpose 

(2) The deposits should be monthly and in whole rupees for 
a number of -years (not less than 3 years) to be fixed by the 
Depositors at the time of opening the accounts 

The minimum monthly deposit may be rupee 1 or to avoid a 
rush Rs 2 or 3 .it the discretion of the Bank, but the maximum 
limit of a deposit should be fixed by the Registrar for each 
Central Bank The maximum period for which a Provident 
Deposit Account can be opened in any Central Bank and also the 
total number of such accounts should also be fixed by the 
' jReg^istrar. 
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(3) The deposits for a month should be paid by the loth of 
that month but time of grace may be allowed up to the end of that 
month Payments made by the loth of the month should how¬ 
ever be considered “regular” 

(4) If a deposit ^for a mouth be not paid during -that month 
a late fee may be le\ led for the subsequent payment as follows — 

Amount of monthly deposit Late Bee 


Re I & Rs 

3 

Anna /i/ 

per 

month of default 

Rs 3 to „ 

5 

1 9 

hi 

33 

33 

Rs 6 to „ 

TO 

9 f 

hf 

33 

3 3 33 

Rs n to ,, 

30 

3} 

Ul 

33 

33 »J 

Over Rs 30 


33 

hi 

33 

3 3 33 


for every twenty and anna i for every ten or 
part thereof of the balance 

(5) The interest to be allowed on PiOMdent deposits may be 

annuiii, i i , one jne per rupee per month compound 
tidded yearly^ 

N B — 6%% ptr annum is gtner illy the smallest rate of interest granted 
^ by some Central Banks on long term deposits I piepaied tables both for 
yearl> and half-\earlv addition of interest but is the difference is not much 
I-cgjve onb the table foi the annual addition of interest which may be 
adopted as it will reduce the clerieal labour of the Bank almost to half 

(6) A Provident Deposit Account will be mature for payment 
to the depositor or his nominee at the end of the stipulated number 
of years or on his eailier death at once to his Hominee, heir pr 
legal representatn e 

(7) For the com enienee of the depositors the monthly deposits 
for a complete Bank year or less may be accepted in advance 
Interest dt 6 may be allowed on the adv anee payments if made 
111 the month of July or any other months specified by the Bank 

N B —^It would be to the interest of the Bank to encourage advance 
payments in Provident Deposit Accounts when most in need of money and 
therefore in July, which is also the beginning of the Bank year in many cases 

(8) For satisfactory reasons and with the previous sanction 
the Bank a Provident Deposit Account may be closed or the 
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amount of the monthly deposit increased or decreased with effect 
from the beginning of any Bank year 

(9) The at cumulated imount of a Pro\ident Deposit Account 
which has been closed u ith the previous sanction of the Bank, will 
not generaljy be payable at once but only at the end of the stipu¬ 
lated number of years or oii earlier death of the depositor further 
interest being granted at 6^ % compound 

(10) If at the end of the Bank ve ir the monthly deposits of 
any account are in arrears for three months or over the account 
should be closed after a jirtvious jx>st c ird notice to the depositor 
For the default a pen ilty ma\ be imposed at the rates given in 
rule (4) and deducted from the ucumulated amount of the account 
and the balance kept at the cicdit of the depositor for payment on 
maturity of the account In this c ise a fuithcr interest may be 
granted at the discretion of the B ink at a rate not exceeding 6 % % 

(11) On the niaturitc of an account the person entitled to 
receive the accumulated amount m<iv (i) receixe it in i lump sum 
or (2) extend the account foi iny fuither period making monthly 
deposits for the purpose or (3) keep the amount is fixed deposit 
in the general department of the B ink for jicnodical payment of 
interest at the oidinin^ or speciil rates of interest granted b\ 
the Bank 

N B —In the beginning it vcould be better both for the Biiik and^hc 
depositors to have provident deposit accounts for i small number of years 
and if the scheme works satisfactorily to extend the penods later 

(12) In exceptional cases ind foi spcci il itasons the accumu¬ 
lated money of ti closed account m ly be paid at the disnetiou of 
the Bank at anv true before the inatuntv of t ’c iccount 

AT B —^Aii recount may be closed under rule S, to & 17 

(13) If the aiiioiiut at the credit of au\ closed account is too 
small and for any other special reasons the Bank may, at any time, 
require the depo‘ itor or his nominee to take the amount within 
a reasonable time (say a month) .ifter which no further interest 
should be granted but the amount should be kept at the credit of 
the depositor for full 3 years At the end of the 4th year the 
amount should be forfeited after a fresh previous notice intimat¬ 
ing the forfeiture of the money if not taken within a moi^th 
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(14) The accumulated amounts of all the Accounts at the 
close of a Bank year should be reported to the depositors, free of 
cost, once in the next year 

N B —^This will do away with tht ntct5jsit> «t issuing Pass Books and 
noting therein all transactions ^ 

(15) The interest on fixed deposits in the Bank may be 
utilised 111 making monthly payments of a Provident Account 

Thus a depositor having a fixed deposit of (say) Rs 160 
@ 7 / 4 % may have a Provident Deposit Account of Re i a month 
and authorise the Bank to credit the six monthly interest (Rs 6) 
of the fixed deposit to the ProAudent Account 111 advance for six 
months on each occasion 

(16) In cases of real necessities, to be decided by the Bank, 
a Provident Dcpositoi may be allowed to withdraw money from 
his account up to % of the amount at his credit for repayment in 
not more than 36 instalments (to be paid «i addition to the fixed 
monthly dejxisits) 

(17) The lilies for the payments of the repayment instal¬ 
ments, the late fee for late payments and penalty with closing of 
account for continued default for 3 months and over at the end 
of any Bank year should be as 111 cases of monthly deposits 
{Vtd( rules 3, 4, 10) But late fees and penalties due under this 
rule may, for special reasons, be reduced by the Bank on the 
application by the depositoi before the ictual lealisation of the 
same 

(18) As a proof of the earnestness of the depositors and as 

a contnbution towards the cost of correspoiidein e, etc , every 
depositor may be required to pay an admis ,1011 fee of Re i (one) . 
only on payment of which he should get a copy of the Provident 
Deposit Rules of the Bank • 

(19) The late fees and penalties realised under rules 4, 10, 17 
and the amounts forfeited under rule 13 may be credited to a 
fund which may be called “Pro\ident Deposit Benefit Fund*’ 
and whidi may be utilised (I) in granting financial help to the 
poor and helpless families of Provident Depositors who may die 
wnthin 2 years after opening the accounts, (II) in granting bonus 
to mature accounts in which the payments have all along been 
regular {Vtde rule 3 and 17), (III) in other ways for the benefit 
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of the Provident Deposits and (IV) in strengthening the general 
Reserve Fund of the Bank 

(20) The rules for the Provident Deposits may be added to 
or amended in any General Meeting of the Bank and the 
ainended*rules may be applicable to old deposits also so far, of 
course, as they are consistent with equity and fairness 

(III) Calculation Formulce and TahUs —per annum 
or one pie per rupee per month being the simplest rate of interest 
the periodical calculation of interest on Provident Deposits would 
be very simple indeed The accumulated amounts at the ends 
of the different periods may, however, be easily calculated in 
advance as shown below — 


I et M = monthly deposit in lupees 
& 1 -monthly intciest of M inptes at /, 

^sasM pies = —- ^ lupees ''1') 

12x16 

& let = accumulated amount at the end of the n th peiioci 

— accumulated amount at the beginning of (n + i) th peiiod 
For addition of inteiest 

A, —accumulated amount at the end of ist yeai 

asdeposits dining the yeai + inteiest on those deposits 
- M + il I foi the 1st monthly deposit 
+ M+ 10 1 „ the 2nd 
+ M+ 91,, „ 

+ M+ 2 1 „ „ loth 

+ M+ I I „ „ nth 

+ M+ o I „ „ i2th 

The fraction of a month and therefore the month of payment being 

neglected in the calculation of inteiest 

A, *• 12 M + i I +2+ +10+11) 

— 12 M + 66 —rupees from * (I) 

I2X 16 




A SB 12 M rupees 
+ 5 M annas 
+6 M pies 
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Now from first ptinciples— 

— Accumulated amount at the end of the (n + i) th year 
— Accumulated amount at the beginning of the (11+1) th 
year 

+ Simple interest on that amount in the*(n + i) th 
year 

+ [Monthly deposits dming the year + inteiest on 
those deposits] 

- A„ + I„+[A.] 

wheie s= interest on A,| in one year @ P C 
— A„ annas 

Rupees 

10 

A„+.-A„+tV A„+A, _ (111) 

IfM te monthly deposit is i lupee 

thenA«Rs 12-5-6 fiom (II) 

Rs A P 

= A, + i'ir A,-|-A^ = 12 5 6 

+ o 12 4 

-1-12 5 6 

25 7 4 

A3-A, + tV A,+ A, - 25 7 4 

+ I 9 S 

+ 12 56 

)9 6 3 

and soon Snnilaily foi dillfeient monthly deposits we cwi successively 
find out the values of A, A^ A^, etc, and easily prepaie the table 

Statement showing the growth of Provident Deposit Fund at 
6 %% per annum Compound added yearly 

Monthly Deposit of Rupee One only 

Formulae —(i) A^^Rs 12-5-6 &(p) A^^,-A^+-j*j A^-fA^ 
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(In the calculation all fractions of a pie have been neglected) 

No of Year Amount paid to the Amount payable Remark'* 



Bank 

Rs A 

p 

by the 
Rs A 

Bank 

p 

z 

* 12 

0 

0 

12 

5 

6 

2 

24 

0 

0 

25 

7 

4 

3 

36 

0 

0 

39 

6 

3 

4 

48 

0 

0 

54 

3 

I 

5 

60 

0 

0 

69 f4 

9 

6 

72 

0 

0 

86 

10 

2 

7 

84 

0 

0 

104 

6 

3 

8 

96 

0 

0 

123 

4 

I 

9 

108 

0 

0 

143 

4 

10 

10 

120 

0 

0 

164 

9 

7 

II 

132 

0 

0 

187 

3 

8 

12 

144 

0 

0 

211 

4 

4 

13 

156 

0 

0 

236 13 

I 

14 

168 

0 

0 

283 

15 

4 

15 

180 

0 

0 

292 

12 

9 

i6 

192 

0 

0 

323 

7 

0 

17 

204 

0 

0 

355 

15 

ir 

i8 

216 

0 

0 

390 

9 

5 

19 

228 

0 

0 

427 

5 

6 

20 

240 

0 

0 

466 

6 

4 

21 

252 

0 

0 

507 

14 

2 

22 

264 

0 

0 

551 

rs 

6 

23 

• 276 

0 

0 

598 

12 

ri 

24 

288 

0 

0 

648 

9 

2 

25 

300 

• 

0 

0 

701 

7 

3 

26 

312 

0 

0 

757 

10 

2 

27 

324 

0 

0 

817 

5 

3 

28 

336 

0 

0 

880 

12 

l 

29 

348 

0 

0 

948 

2 

4 

10 

360 

0 

0 

1,019 

II 

IZ 

IV 

Advantages of Provident Deposits 

to 

the People 


(I) A JAfe Insurance Policy covers the risk of life and so cannot 
be taken by the too old or too sickly or by females and it cannot be 
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a very profitable investment for a long life It is forfeited for 
default in premium when the whole money paid is lost The 
premium rates cannot be altered according to the circumstances 
of the Policy-holder The currency of the policy cannot be 
extended Life insurance requires strict evidence of age and good 
health The surrender value is much less than the total premiums 
actually paid A Life Insurance Company seldom earns more 
than 4 j 4 % on its total investment and so cannot give that much 
even as profit on the money it received as premia Automatic 
payment of premium by keeping a lump sum with the Company 
cannot be arranged 

On the other hand there is absolutely no element of chance 
in a Provident Deposit Account as outlined above and no risk is 
taken by the Bank A Provident Deposit Account can therefore 
be opened by any body including the \ery old or very sickly or 
female without any evidence of age or health There is no for¬ 
feiture except when the account is closed and the amount at credit 
IS very small and the depositor does not e ire to take it during 
full three years inspite of repeated notices The monthly pay¬ 
ments can be altered according to the circumstances of the 
depositor and can be discontinued altogether on leasonable grounds 
without any loss of money already paid to the Bank In eniei- 
gencies a depositor can get money, withdrawn from his account 
free of interest On maturity the account can be extended or the 
money taken in a lump sum or invested as fixed deposit at % 
which IS a late unknown to the insurance companies 

(TI) Provident Deposits can be opened to make provisions for 
daughters’ marriage, children’s education, wafe’s *and others old 
age pension, &c , and if the nominee, for whose benefit the 
account has been opened, dies there is no loss of nipney paid as 
the Bank returns the whole money on maturity with compound 
interest at which is a very high rate 

(III) From a comparison of the calculation tables with the 
prospectus of any Life Insurance, Family Benefit or similar other 
companies it will be easily seen that monthly payments of any 
amount for a certain long period in a Provident Deposit Account 
will yield more than double of what can be expected elsewhere 
under similar circumstances A statement of the comparative 



results of the Provident Deposit Scheme and the Ordinary Life 
Insurance is annexed for ready reference (2) The practical 
advantages of the Provident Deposits may be realised from the 
following illustrations — 

(I) Ayybody making a monthly payment of Re i for 30 years 
\m 11 get Rs 1,019-13-2 in i lump sum which he may also keep as 
a fixed deposit in the Bank to yield a monthly income of Rs 6-4-0 
or more for any period and then again take the complete sum 

(IT) On the birth of a daughter i mm may open a Provident 
iccount of Rs 5 pel month for, say, 12 years and get Rs 1,056-8-0 
at the jiiobable time of hei maiiiage If the giil dies m the mean 
time he will still get the full amount of the account on maturity 
if the monthly payments are continued 

The lecount mav iilso be closed on the death of the girl in 
which case also the money iccened b\ the Hank will be returned 
in due course with eoinpound inteiest it i high rite 

(III) On the birth of i son i man 111 ly open a Provident 
Account of Rs to pei month for, s ly, 16 ye irs for his college 
education or foi, say, 25 years foi gning him a start 111 life In 
due couisc he will get Rs 3,254-13-9 01 Rs 7,015-8-5 It may 
be pointed out tint Rs 3,234, if kept in the B ink is a fixed 
deposit at 7k^% ft>r 3 or more \eais, will yield i monthly income 
of o\er Rs 20 which may be spent foi the boy’s college education 
At the end of the college caieci the bo\ will still get the full 
amount of Rs 3,234 for a stait in life 

(IV) To make proMsion for old ige a man may pay Rs ro 
per month for 3^0 yens it the end of which he will get Rs 10,198- 
14-3 which amount if kept 111 the Bank as a fixed deposit for 
3 years or inoie will yield a monthh income of ibout Rs 63-8-0 
which IS a decent income for i middle class family It should 
be remembered that at the end of the peiiod of fixed deposit the 
full amount of Rs 10,198 will be returned by the Bank 

(V) A man paying Rs to per month for 30 years may also 
get from his account of Rs 2,113, i c , Rs 1,584-12 111 the 
12th yeai, say, for the marriage of his duighter which amount 
may be considered to be a loan without interest and may be paid 
off in 36 monthly instalment thus making full provisions again 
for further emergeneies or old age 
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(VI) The annexed table of comparative result of the Provident 
Deposit Scheme and the Ordinary Life Insurance will illustrate 
the financial advantages of the scheme in cases of long lives 
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V Gam to the Bank and Co-operative Movement —In the 
previous paragraphs I have explained how iny scheme will 
benefit the people more than Life Insurance will I shall now show 
that the Scheme will equally benefit the Bank and the Co-operati\e 
movement in general 

(I) Co-operative Banks do not at jiresent benefit and so have 
no attraction for those numerous |)eople uho are not members of 
any Joutha Bank nor ue rich enough to ha\e deposits or shares 
in any Central Bank The Providcnt Deposit Scheme will attract 
the money of those people who will thus be interested in the wel¬ 
fare of the Banks and in the success of the Co-operati\ e mo\ ement 

(II) The Banks will practically lia\e numerous deposits 
fixed for \ery long periods but will pay interest thereon only at 
a late ( 6 %%) for shorter periods and the difference would be net 
immediate gain 

(III) At present a Bank does not know how mu» h it would 
get from the public as deposits in anv paiticular month The 
uncertainty will be reduced as there will be a certain amount of 
uniform flow of money into the Bank which is i very valuable 
asset The Bank will thus be able to inicst profitablv a greater 
[Xirtion of the cash balance in hand than at piesent 

On the de itli of a provident depositor the amount at his credit 
will no doubt fall due unexpectedlv but the Bank will usually 
have sufficient time to make the pavmeiit is the heir of the 
depositor will take some time to establish Ins chim 

(IV) The'large number of long term deposits in the Provi¬ 
dent Accounts will increase the stabilitv of the Central Bank 

(V) The scheme will increase the popularity of the co¬ 
operative movement as it will nelp the people with then mm mimey 
in their emergencies when they generally run into debts The 
scheme will thus promote thrift and reduce indebtedness and 
soh^e a great economic problem 

(VI) As the benefit of the scheme will gradually become 
known to the public the number of provident depositors will go 
on increasing—^thus increasing the stability and financial strength 
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of the Bank and for a well-conducted Bank the scheme will thus 
be a boon both to the Bank and to the people 

Naba Gaukwga Bas\k, 
Sub-Dtvisional Officer df Chairman of the 
Central Bank, Brahmanhana 
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CO-OPERATION AS IT IS 


• I Introdaotory 

Much now-a-days is written about co-operation, but to nine 
people out of ten the word in any but its ordinary sense is still new 
and meaningless For this the writers are partly to blame The 
subject IS commonly treated either as a science or as a religion 
In the first case the reader is confounded with masses of statistics, 
and in the other he is rapt into the lofty but ranfied atmosphere 
of a new gospel The flesh and blood side of the subject has 
been somewhat neglected and for those who are neither 
statisticians nor mystics tins is the side that matters I 
propose, therefore, to try and show by a few concrete cases taken 
at random from the Punjab, the province with which I am most 
familiar, what co-operation means amongst a simple and almost 
entirely illiterate peasantry 

First a word as to what exactly is intended by co-operation 
Veiy biiefly it may be defined as combination for an economic end 
But behind the economic end is an ideal of self-help and mutual 
help which is as the salt to the egg In India, where there are 
now 25,000 societies, its first aim was to free the peasant from 
the dominion of the inoney-lender Ten years ago had a culti¬ 
vator been asked who ruled the village, who was more feared even 
than the thanadar, it is ten to one he would lia\e answered the 
sahukar, or as he is colloquially called the “shah” Incredible 
tales are still told of his meanness, his cunning and his rapacity 
In the Pun;^ab the satiric wisdom of the countryside is full of 
gibes at his expense — 

“Shah howe par 
Ganj sambhalie orar ” 

(See a shah across the water, cross the stream without your 
treasure) Or again 

“Jat Mhassil 
Brahman Shah 
Bania Hakim 
Kheri Khuda ” 
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(Set a Jat to guard the gram, let a Brahman lend or a bania 
rule, great is God’s wfath ) 

Personally I must confess to some sympathy with the village 
money-lender Like the gombeen man in Irel iiid, whom he 
curiously resembles, he has inherited a bad systt in dn,d in doing 
nothing to improve it he has sliomi himself no worse than most 
of his fellow^s Moreo\ er those w ho know the cultn atoi s ’ stubborn 
reluctanee to repay an old debt and his aptitude foi ineurring a 
new one will agree that the nionev-lendci’s rate of interest is not 
always dispioportionate to the risk Wheie, isinKaiigia ind in 
some parts of the Bomba\ President!, monev is plentiful iiid the 
landowners are well to do, loans can often be had at 6 to 8 p t It 
IS the cultivator who cannot, or who will not repay, that is charged 
30 to 50 p c , and it is thioiigh a iieious system of eontimially 
accumulating compound interest that these usiiiious rates often 
become grossly e\:tortiouate I lia\e he<ifd tell of a debt of eight 
rupees swelling of itself to 8(X) This though is probabh one of 
those legends that in this country arise so e isilv around all great 
men, good and bad alike I have howexer met a man who after 
leaxing his society promptly rejoined it because his bania was 
rash enough to charge him 33 p c on a two months’ loan which 
of course is equiv alent to 200 pc a yc ir This inst nice is tx pical 
of the XVhole co-oj^eratixe movement in Tiidi i “The bima is like 
a scoriilioii” lemarked someone to a cultix itor “Yes but xx itli this 
difference,’’ said the latter, “the scorpion’s sting can be reniox’^c!d 
the bam I’s can’t ’’ The first thing, therefore, to be done was to 
free the agriculturist from his bondage It was, as usual, left 
to Government—the political reformers of the day did nothing— 
to tackle tins great problem, with the result that in thousands of 
villages all ox^r India the sahiikar has been deposed f 10111 his coin- 
stuffed gaddi and the cultivator no longer has to go to him with 
his nazar of ghi, gram or begar In many xillages the members 
of the local eo-operative society ow e him nothing at all What they 
owe, they owe to their society, the ullage bank, that is, to them- 
selxes I know of one society whose 25 members have m five 
years paid off Rs 5,000 of debt To such men co-operation has 
meant little less than a revolution, not the kind that ends in 
license, bloodshed and chaos, but the kind that dex elops energy. 



straight-dealing and self-reliance, and pleasanter things too, as* xn 
the case of the man who being unable owing to his poverty to get 
a wife, joined his village society and at once received several offers 
of marriage 

* Difficulties of Organisation 

How has this been achieved ^ It is a long story which I shall 
cut short with two instances which are typical of the kind of 
difficulties which had first to 1 e overcome Last autumn a meet¬ 
ing was held, lo explain what co-operation means, in a remote, 
upland village m the hills Within ten miles there was neither 
hospital, school nor post office But there are plenty of 
sahukars, some of them, to judge by their faces, veritable 
Shylocks No one had the least idea what a village bank 
was, some dodge they thought of the Sirkar to get their 
land and mone]^ One man kept asking how much the Sirkar 
took out of the bank®’ profit, ^t took naif an hour to persuade him 
that it took nothing, and e\en then he was clearly convinced that 
he would never see his money again There was not the least 
doubt that a bank would be a great boon to the neighbourhood, but 
few could see this One zaildar, a Brahmin, understood He 
came ten miles to attend the meeting and was most anxious to 
start a societv Another raildr’-, tcx>, saw its possibilities but was 
too timid to do anything It was whispered that the banias had 
got hold of him Here in miniature were the elements out of 
which 4,000 banks have arisen m the Punjab—^two intelligent men, 
one pubhc-spinted as well as intelligent and the other half 
paralysed by timidity, while the large majority were blinded by 
ignorance, suspicion and fear It is from those that the peasant 
has to be set “free before a societv can be started, and it is there 
that those who are educated can help those who are not It is a 
regrettable fact that though there are brilliant exceptions, 
especially in Bombay, the educated as a class have so far shown 
little inclination to help Yet there is no better way to win the 
cultivator. One of the pleasantest experiences I have had was 
when I returned to a village a year after a bank had been started 
there Onginally opposed to it, the whole village now came out 
to meet me, and in the delightful manner of the East filled the 
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air with the joyful expression of their gratitude In another 
village close by, vihere the people had been so impro\ident that 
the vtry banias would hardly lend to them, I found an almost 
model bank and every one working twite as hard as before Once 
a society is started, with good management and careful control, 
It is almost certain to do well, as villagers in India are accustomed 
to act together, and follow leaders they trust, like sheep Many 
societies are weak in the extreme, but it is rare to find one, how¬ 
ever bad, that its members wish to close There was indeed a 
case of this the other dav “The members,” reported the ins¬ 
pector, “do not want to keep the society open because out of the 
village 38 are recruited in the aimy since the war began and 36 
before the war All arc ambitious to join the flag The 
treasurer has already gone, the piesident is ready to go There 
will be no one 111 the village to keep the bank going ” These 
excellent patriots w^ere Hindu Rajputs 

My second illustration of the difficulties of organisation lelates 
to one of those uncomfortable Punjab districts that in ‘ ‘Gazetteers” 
are usually described as “and ” Many of the people were poor 
and the money-lender w as strong The few banks that official 
zeal had with difficulty set going were ailing for want of money 
The only way to get money was to start a central bank at head¬ 
quarters, which would draw it from the towns and distnbute it 
to the village banks Accordingly the usual meeting was held 
with the usual enthusiasm Without doubt, they said, there 
must be a central bank, and it must be a fine large bank that 
everybody would talk about, with at least 1,500 shares, and a 
capital of a lakh and a half With difficulty tlley were got to 
agree to a much smaller affair A month later there was another 
meeting at which everyone was to announce how many shares he 
would take This time the Deputy Commissioner was present, 
but many who at the first meeting had been enthusiastic supporters 
of the scheme were now conspicuous by their absence Two 
public-spinted gentlemen, however, announced that they would 
take the maximum number of shares Then the^ was an 
ominous pause A leading zaildar was asked how many he would 
take “Ask Kishen Singh first, ” he replied, pointing to another 
zaildar Kishen Singh was, of course, in favour of the bank, but 



wlio was he that he should speak first amongst all the 2aildarS'— 
nay, rather ask Allah Ditta Allah Ditta then said he would 
take shares if all the zaildars took them And so said the sufed- 
poshes who were present “We will take shares in the huzur’s 
bank if all, the sufedposhes are made to take shares “ It was 
explained that it ^ as not the huzur’s bank but their own * ‘Great 
IS the kindness of the huzur,’’ they replied, still hanging badk 
howe\er An appeal was then made to the Bar “This is for 
the good of the poor zemindar You are educated, he is not It 
IS for you to help him, to set an example of public spirit More¬ 
over you will get interest upon your money ’’ “We are poor 
men,” they replied, “our expenses are great Moreover by lending 
to the bania we can get 9 or lo p c on our money ” With diffi¬ 
culty they were persuaded to take tuo shares each The 500 
shares to which the original proposal had been cut down were 
eventually all sold, but it took three months of sustained effort and 
of methods that were not perhaps strictly co-operative 

The points to note in this case are firstly the initial enthu¬ 
siasm turning at the first demand for practical support into tepid 
indifference, secondly the widespread fear that money once given 
would be for ever lost, and, thirdly, the complete apathy of the 
more educated Lastly, without an obstinate Government official 
to hold everyone to their promise, the bink could hardly have 
been formed Yet it has alieady done immense good Where 
there were barely half a dozen village banks there are now fifty, 
and their members have sailed Rs 25,000 a year in lower interest 
charges Morwver, the once unwilling shareholders have 
received a steady 7 p c on their money A final point to notice 
and it is as important as any of the others, is the public spirit of 
the two gentlAnen who each took the maximum number of shares 
Neither had been at a university, as all the members of the Bar 
had, and one was actually a mahajan and had therefore had every¬ 
thing to lose by a central bank It is to such men as these, and 
they are to be found throughout the Punjab, that co-operation owes 
so much and who are the best hope for its future 

II. Defects. 

‘the first article of this senes dealt with the difficulties ©f 
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organisation I come now to the difficulties of management 
Societies are commonly divided into four classes ABC and D A 
Societies are good, B pretty good, C middling and D bad Only 
societies of the first two classes are actively co-operative Last 
year these numbered about 37 p c of the whole, while 23 p c had 
to be classed as D This is not as satisfactory as could be wished, 
but It IS at least better than some provinces In Burma, for 
instance, in spite of a much larger controlling staff than exists in 
the Punjab, only 13 p c were either A or B Figures, however, 
are meaningless without illustration I propose, therefore, to 
show briefly by a few typical cases what is meant by good and bad 
societies Readers will then have some idea of both the strong 
and the weak points of the movement 

I begin with the weak The following three cases are all 
D Soaeties The first is a society of 10 Giijars who in as many 
years accumulated a capital of Rs 28,000, a \ ery creditable per¬ 
formance had it not been almost entirely a paper transaction 
Thus Rs 12,000 stood to the share account of the president and 
his family, but incidentally they borrowed Rs 17,000 They 
have, in fact, paid for their shares by borrowing from the bank 
One day for instance, the president paid in an instalment of 
Rs 100 for shares and at the same time borrowed Rs 200, which 
means that he scored Rs 100 by the transaction The accounts 
are full of similar transactions and it is a question whether any 
of those supposed share payments of thousands of rupees were 
ever made at all The interest account is little better Over 
Rs 2,000 are in arrears, or an average of Rs 200 per member 
But the worst feature is the way the poorer members were en¬ 
couraged to borrow in order that, when they could not repay, the 
president might step in and buy their lands, in return for which 
he paid their debts This society, which an inspector described 
as “a Eugean stable”, will not survive It is in fact already m 
liquidation 

The next case, a society of 129 Sikh Jats in a submontane 
district IS less depressing A year ago it was going to pieces It 
has since made a remarkable recoyery But for a time it was in 
great jeopardy as 76 members had to be proceeded against for 
repaying nothing for three years Interest was several thousand 



rupees m arrears and recoveries were at a complete standstill The 
members were quarrelsome and grasping, and the management 
was in the hands of one man This, of course, is most un-co- 
operative, but there is often great difficulty in getting more than 
one man tp help in the management of the society In the words 
of the Granth Sahib, “Of the million 'tis only one his neighbour 
serves, the rest they serve themselves” (kot madhe ko virla sewak, 
hor sagle biohari) 

From the economic point of view my third and last case is the 
worst of all The society consists of 12 Hindu Rajputs, a caste 
that IS apt to be proudly careless of money Started in 1912 its 
members now owe an average of Rs 829 each The president and 
treasurer alone owe Rs 3,764, and while the total net annual 
income of the 12 members is estimated at Rs 1,000, the interest 
due every year from them amounts to Rs 925 The members 
are in fact jointly and severally bankrupt By cheapening instead 
of improving their credit the society has merely snatched them 
out of the bania’s frying pan to pitch them into the fire of their 
own unchecked extravagance 

These three examples of bad societies illustrate the principal 
evils that co-operation has had to contend with in its early stages 
in this country, reckless loans, heai}^ arrears of interest, selfish 
committees, fictitious payments, dissension, self-seeking, occa¬ 
sional dishonesty and a general apathv about repayment The 
last IS perhaps the commonest stumbling block The village 
money-lender never wanted his principal repaid He was content 
if he got an occasional handful of exorbitant interest He would 
be almost resentful if a repayment of principal were forced upon 
him The cultivator has therefore to be educated to repay, and 
when pressed on the subject his excuses are many and various 
There is the excuse plausible —“1 became as dust to dust in the 
labour I t(x>k to get money ” Or the excuse reproachful “Four 
demands have we to meet at each harvest, from the Sircar for our 
revenue, from the bania for his interest, the beopan for the cattle 
we have bought from him, and last of all from the bank ” The 
appeal “ad misencordiam” is perhaps the commonest “You 
have got us by the ear, but are we not the Sirkar’s children, and 
IS not the Sirkar our father and our mother It has given us the 
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bank and will it now torment us > Two harvests have there been 
and not a straw came forth One the rains destroyed and upon the 
other a plague of hailstones fell But for the spring harvest there 
IS not a field unsown Have patience and nch repayment will we 
make Aye, for the love of Rth (God) have patience till then 
This appeal—^which was made by a set of rogues—^is difficult to 
resist A sterner man than the writer once resisted it in an indi¬ 
vidual case, and on returning next year found that repayment had 
been made Remembering the man’s violent protestations he 
asked how it was done “Oh,” they said, “he sold a daughter ” 
Actually, of course, payment is never pressed for where there is 
genuine inability to repay, and the condition of the harvest is 
always the determining factor Sometimes, however, remons¬ 
trance IS necessary when, for instance, in a bad harvest a large 
loan has been taken for a marriage The Punjabi, however, is 
always ready with his reply, “If we do not raise up issue we are 
as the unclean”, or “the maid’s father pressed a finger to my 
throat and compelled me ” 

There is one defect common to many societies and an obstacle 
to enterprise of all kinds in India, and that is the lack of business 
method and principle A single instance will show what is meant 
The society in question is in many ways remarkable and was at 
one time one of the most remarkable ullage societies in India 
Starting twelve years ago in the usual way with a few hundred 
rupees to lend to its members, its capital rose in a few years to 
over three lakhs The village was not an unusually large one, 
but its president, a self-educated man, inspired such confidence 
that the whole neighbourhood, banias included, began to deposit 
their money with the society In those days, money being difficult 
to get, other village societies borrowed from it, arid eventually 
it was dealing with over one hundred societies scattered over half 
the Punjab When five years ago one joint stock bank after 
another collapsed, it remained unshaken There was indeed no 
village society in the Punjab whose credit stood higher Yet 
recently when it came under audit its balance was found to be 
Rs 12,000 short On the other hand a fine pucca house had risen 
in the village of so pleasant a design that for a moment it was a 
temptation to make no further enquines What had happened 
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was this The president believing that he might become an 
honorary magistrate, and thinking that in any case as president 
of so flounshing a bank he should have a suitable residence, decided 
to build one, and as the society always had a larger balance than 
it could use there was no difficulty about funds It would have 
been wiser, of course, to have called a general meeting of the 
members to sanction the appropriation, but the society had long 
left everything to the president and in its whole history had nevei 
had a general meeting The president said that at least he had 
consulted the committee, but somehow it was forgotten to record 
their consent in writing in the proceedings book This, however, 
was rectified, if a little belatedly, after the audit, but unfortunately 
half a blank page early in the proceedings book proved a tempta¬ 
tion, and the resolution of 1917 was entered amongst the resolu¬ 
tions, of 1914 and antedated accordingly Tins naive bit of 
camouflage was, of course, detected at once The last straw was 
the president’s entire ignorance of what had been spent upon the 
house There was no entry in the society’s accounts, and the 
only person who knew was the contractor who had built the house 
That accounted for Rs 5,000 There still remained a deficit of 
Rs 7,OCX) This, it transpired, had been lent in July, 1914, to 
the manager of another society some distance away The loan 
was not, however, entered in the accounts till the following 
November Incidentally the president employed the manager as 
an agent to collect his society’s dues from its clients in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and as the manager was allowed to collect money he was 
also allowed to advance it This went on for a year or two, but 
no formal account was kept on either side, nor was the committee 
consulted It was not till the auditor appeared that repayment of 
the original loan of Rs 7,000 was entered in the accounts The 
balance, however, was still Rs 7,000 short Enquiry showed that 
the manager, hearing of the auditor’s approach but being quite 
unable to repay so large a sum, gave the president a pro-note for 
the Rs 7,000 The three years* interest which had accrued 
remained unpaid It was f01 gotten A pretty kettle of fish, it 
must be admitted, and one that in a European country must have 
ended in the dock But in India things are different The Indian 
peasant (and sometimes, too, his more educated brother in the 
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town) IS a child at finance and has all the timid child’s disposition 
to meet discovery with deception In the case of the house the 
misappropriation and forgery were too palpable to be really 
criminal As the money was lying idle and a house was wanted 
the former was applied to the latter, doubtless as a temporary 
loan The other case, so far as the president was concerned, was 
simply a thoroughly bad muddle due to the neglect of the most 
elementary rules of business The whole neighbourhood anyhow 
acquitted him of all dishonest intention in both cases, and the 
deficit was at once made good to the last anna That the president 
was not lacking in capacity is shown by the fact that during the 
first years of his presidency, the society earned for its fifty share¬ 
holders a profit of Rs 2.3,000 The case shows, however, that 
capacity alone is not sufficient, and that where large sums are 
concerned there must be business training as well and, in addition, 
a considerable measure of control This indeed is the lesson of 
all the cases described above In many parts of India the move¬ 
ment u as allowed to grow up too fast and under inadequate control 
Societies were started without proper preparation, their committees 
were allowed to take the lion’s share of the available money, first 
principles were neglected, cheap credit was more considered than 
good credit and quantity rather than quality In these respects a 
striking change has taken place in the last few years and the weeds 
that spring up so leadily 111 this country are being diligently up¬ 
rooted from a field which, with all it defects, can still show a 
surprisingly good crop How good this crop can be will appear 
from the third and concluding article 

III Its Jastifioatlon 

The previous articles of this series have dealb mainly with 
the difficulties and defects of co-operation It is now time to con¬ 
sider its successes which make it perhaps the greatest living force 
in India As before, I propose to proceed by concrete example 
The first case is a small society of eleven Mahomedan Jats In 
four years they have accumulated a share capital of Rs 550 and 
Rs 339 of profit, or about Rs 80 a head They have borrowed 
about the same amount from theit local union at 8 p c Otherwise 
they owe no one anything, and yet when the society was formed 
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they owed the local money-lenders between three and four thousand 
rupees on which they had to pay 20 p c and in addition a certain 
amount of then land was mortgaged This has now been finally 
redeemed There are no defaulters in the society and no arrears 
of either shares or interest The highest loan is only Rs 248 
and the committee have not taken more than their fair share and 
are setting a good example 111 repayment Money is advanced 
mainly for seed, revenue, cattle, and the redemption of land, and 
there is an occasional loan for a marriage Every meinbei owns 
a Meston plough and expeninenls are being made with seeds of 
new and approved \aiietics It would be difficult to find in 
immature a better example of practical home rule 

The second case relates to a village in the South-Eastern 
Punjab This society is an umisuallv large one and contains 163 
members Fortunately it has a capable and enthusiastic presi¬ 
dent, a Pathan who owns the whole village Usually a society 
consists of one caste only, 01 at most two or three In this case 
20 castes are represented and even chuhias and chaniars are 
included It is, therefore sufficiently democratic even for this 
age One hundred and one of the members are ineie tenants at 
will who, before, the society was started, could only get a loan at 
exorbitant rates as they had little or no security to offer But now 
that they are members of a bank, like everyone else, they can 
borrow at 12 p c from the society In less than four years the 
bank has accumulated a shaie capital of Rs 3,2fX') and a profit of 
over Rs 2,2cx) This respectable sum of Rs 5,scio belongs, of 
course, to the niembeis Some Rs 14,000 are on loan On this 
the members have to pay the bank Rs 1,750 a year 111 interest 
If they dealt with the money-lender instead of the society they 
would have t® pay another Rs 1,000 Moieover, out of the 
Rs 1,750 which they pay to the society Rs 1,000 remains in the 
bank and is really paid to themselves They thus gam Rs 2,000 
a year by not dealing with the sahukar The profits of the bank 
are usually large as one year the members repaid in gram which 
was sold when prices rose at a profit of Rs 1,000 Most of the 
members keep sheep Last year instead of selling their wool to 
the local bania, as had always been done before, some of them sold 
it jointly in a bag wool market 80 miles away, and thereby made 

7 
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an extra profit of six rupees a inaund This vear they are doing 
e\en better Thej are selling it direct to the mills 

As my third example of a bad society showed the disastrous 
economic effects of reckless borrowing, my last example now will 
show^ how the economic condition of a \ illage can be totally trans¬ 
formed by a society m w'hicli there is a sound management and 
sustained effoit The societv in question is in the central Punjab 
and consists of 76 Mahomedan Jats During its first ten years 
it accumulated a shaie capital of Rs 11,550 and undistnWed 
profit of Rs 8,310 or nearh Rs 20,000 111 all This represents 
an average of Rs 260 per member and a piofit of 72 p c on the 
ten years’ wwking In addition, since the bank was started 
Rs 11,700 of unsecured debt ha\e been paid off leaiing only 
Rs 300 still due Eighteen acres ha\ c been redeemed for 
Rs 5,000, 40 taken in mortgage for Rs 8,000 and 30 more bought 
for Rs 6,000 Twenty-five membeis arc entirely out of debt 
six wells have been sunk and se\eii more com erted into tube wells 
Finally, the society has ceased to be a borrow'er, so that when its 
members borrow they boriow from tliemsehes This case must 
not be considered exceptional The society belongs only to class 
B I have before me a number of such cases The difficulty was 
to choose between them They all tell a similar tale of moral and 
economic progress, of outside debt paid off in thousands of rupees, 
of substantial accumulations of share, capital and profit, of land 
redeemed, taken in 11101 tgage and bought, of new \arieties of seed 
introduced, Meston ploughs 111 gciieial use, of simple but usefully 
sanitary improvements, and 111 more th in one case, where malaria 
IS nfe, of quinine bought by the societies and systematically 
administered to its members during the rainy season 

Here, indeed, is the other side of the picture Each side by 
itself would be false, but togethei they give some idea of co¬ 
operation as it IS to-day in the Punjab and if the annual reports 
of othei provinces are a guide, as it is in v arying degrees through¬ 
out India “Two things are good,” says the Punjabi zemindar 
again and again, “the Akkat (the Land Alienation Act) and the 
banks “ There is perhaps no country in the world with a higher 
rate of unproductive indebtedness than India I know of a society 
of 12 Hindu Rajputs who owning only 40 acres a piece owe 
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Rs 35,000 or an average of Rs 2,900 each But for co-operation, 
their case would be desperate As it is they may still be saved 
With the help of a good society almost any load of debt may in 
time be lifted as is shown by a society of 17 Gujars who in six 
years have reduced their total debt from Rs 20,000 to Rs 14,000 
In another ten years they should be almost clear 

These articles have dealt with only one side of co-operation, 
namely with credit societies, as they now exist in thousands, and 
experience can therefore be generalised But it must, of course, 
be remembered that there arc 111 numerable other forms of co¬ 
operation, many of which are being introduced into India with 
varying success As the ciilti\ ator is gradually set free from the 
bondage of debt, to maintain Ins allegiance to co-operation, it is 
important to show him how it can be applied to his other needs 
Accordingly societies *ire being 1 ipidly formed for selling his 
produce, insuring his cattle and improving their breed, providing 
him with good seed and cheap manure, and for supplying his 
domestic necessities Already co-operative purchase has reduced 
the price of salt and oil bv 50 per cent and we have seen above the 
advantages of the co-operative sale of wool Effort in these im¬ 
portant directions is, however, limited by the co-operatoi’s energy 
ind capacity for business Unfortunately in India the climate saps 
the one, and the want of education w'eakens the other That is 
why all serious eo-operators, officials and non-officials alike, wish 
to see education more popular This is not simply a demand for 
more schools, but far more for a form of education that will appeal 
to the cultivator and make him both a better husbandman and a 
better citizen 'At present most of our educational pundits, deal¬ 
ing chiefly with the towns and their products, conceive of educa¬ 
tion entirely mi terms of the pen, w'hich to those who live mainly 
in the country appears of less importance than the plough There 
are, however, welcome signs of a change of view on this point, and 
it is possible that in the near future piactical agriculture may 
become a subject in some at least of our secondary schools With 
education as it is and an almost illiterate population there is a real 
danger that co-operation may never emerge from the swaddling 
clothes of its official nursery This would be a disaster as self- 
help is of Its very essence In a good credit society almost every- 
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thing can be left to the members, but m sale and supply societies 
and in central banks complicated questions of business and finance 
arise which are at present beyond the power of the ordinary culti¬ 
vator to tackle It is here that in most European countries the 
educated step in to help, but in India these mostly live in towns, 
and the cleavage between ton n and country is at present too great 
to admit of much common effort The alternatne, therefore, is 
to educate the country This, so far as in it lies, co-operation is 
doing in the truest sense, and indeed in town or country there is 
no better elementary education than th it of the village bank In 
this school the agriculturist, landlord, yeoman or peasant, learns 
that he is not at the mercy of the money-lender, that by joining 
with his fellows he cm borrow at from 9 to 12% pc instead of 
at from 20 to 50 p c that in time he may even become a sm ill 
capitalist, and more important e\en than this he leains to look 
to himself instead of always to the Si’rkar, to help his neighbours 
as he would be helped by them, to eschew extravagance, and, above 
0.11, to deal straight For a country that is ibout to enter upon the 
perilous path of selt-goveriiment these lessons are invaluable 
That they may be learnt is shown by the follow mg —It is a proud 
Hindu Rajput who speaks, “When the bank was opened I owed 
the Sahukars a thousand lupees Seeing that I had joined the 
bank, m their anger they piessed me for payment and haled me 
to the court Decree after decree they got till my own people 
said—declare thyself a bankrupt But I remembered my izzat 
I laboured hard and one handful after another I gave them till the 
whole was paid “ That is the voice of the true co-operator and, 
as many believe, of Iiidii’s future 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


1 OffioVbearera and Members of the Executive Committee of the 

B C 0 Society 

At a niectiiiij of tlie members of the Bengil Co-operative 
Organization Society held on the T9th of September, the following 
gentlemen we elected ofhce-beai ers ind membeis of the Executive 
Committee of the Society for the cm rent ye ir — 

PnsiiUnt —Sii D M Hamilton, Kt 
Vtn-Pra-tdivt —Mr J T Dono\an, i c s 
lion bicntary —Pi of P Miilcheiji, m a 
,, Juasunr —Mr N C Bon 

Mnnhers of the Fximltvi Comtmtli( 

Hon Mr P C Mittcr, m a , b l 
,, ,, W E Crum, DBi 

Mr V S Edw irds 
,, G S Dutt, 1 e s 
,, N Gupta, c T 1 
„ C W Rhodes 
,, E A Watson 
,, N M Ross 
,, T C Ray 

Prof *J C Coyajee, BA (Cintib) 

,, R K Muklierjee, m a 
R ai.Bahadur A C Bannerjee 
Kumar Manmdra Chandra Sinha, mbs 
R aja Hrishikesh Eaha, c i p 
B abu Gopal Das Chowdhury 
Rai Bahadur Dr Chum Lai Bose, M b , K c s 
Babu Naba Gopal Bose 
Mr A F M Abdul All, m a , F R s i 
Sir B C Mitter, Kt 
Babu Nirendra Nath Bose 

I 
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We are glad to announce that the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 
Manmdra Chandra Nandi Bahadur of Cossimbazar has joined the 
B C O Society as a Patron 

2 Midnapore Co-operatlYe Bank 

The fifth annual meeting of the Midnapore Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank was held yesterdiy, Mr T Emerson, c l E , ICS, 
presiding Besides financing co-operative societies the Bank has 
to finance two financing unions, each having 49 societies The 
Board of Directors consists of eleven members, including the 
Collector of the district is ix-ojjicio Chairman, and Mr M N 
Bose, M A B Jv , as Secretary and Treasurer The annual repoit 
presented by the Secietary shewed that the number of preference 
shareholdeis in the past ^ear was 60 and that of the ordinary 
shareholders 138 as against 58 and 100, respectively, in the 
pre\ loiis year The number of ordinary shareholders consists of 
two financing unions, 127 agricultural societies, seven non-agri- 
ciiltural societies and two special industrial societies, vtz , the 
Midnapore Shoemakers* Society and the Anandapur Weavers’ 
Socictv There aie three supeivising unions also The two 
unions finante their own societies under them, while the Central 
Bank does the rest direct 

The year began wntli the working capital of Rs 1,25,867-8-11 
and ended with that of Rs 1,34,177-14-7, the authorised shaie 
capital of the Bank being Rs 2,00,000 divided into 4,000 equal 
shares The net profit during the year was Rs 3,136 with a 
dividend dt per cent , a large amount having been kept for 
Reserve Fund In the past year theie arose a few cases of 
11 regularities and misappropriation including an important case 
lately decided in the Midnapore Court, but immediate steps were 
taken to set them right The e igerness displayed by the people 
in the district to start soi leties shows that co-operativ^e movement 
is becoming I 30 pular here 

3. Gentml Co-operative Bank, Jessore. 

The annual general meeting of the Jessore Central Co-opera- 
tiveBankLd , was held on Saturday, the 31st ultimo, at the 
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Town Hall, Jessore The meeting was very largely attended 
and among the persons present weie Mr T C Roy, Joint 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, and Mr E M 
Mannooch, i c s > District Magistrate, Jessoie, and ex-officto 
Chairman ,of the Central Bank The chairman took a keen 
interest in the proceedings and in scrutinizing the annual report 
of the Boaid of Directois The report shoves a clear advance in 
the working of the Bank, and a progress on healthy lines of the 
Co-operative movement in the Jessore district The Bank made 
a profit of Rs 5,354-13-5 during the year ending 30th June, 1918, 
on a working capital of Rs 1,45,233-14-7 as against a profit of 
Rs 3,153-3-2 on a working capital of Rs 1,27,758-8-3 during 
the previous year The Bank is year by year increasing its 
reserve fund, as onc-fourth of the profits every year goes to that 
fund The directois elected at the general meeting met on the 
iith instant in the rooms of the Ccntial Bank and new office¬ 
bearers were elected It may be noted that the directors repre¬ 
senting the Co-operative Societies and coming from the mofussil 
evinced great eagerness to take part in ev ery item of the delibera¬ 
tions of the Board of Directors 

i Khulna Co-operative Bank 

The annual general meeting of the Khulna Ceiitial Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank was held on the 2nd instant at the local Coronation 
Hall, Mr J C French, District Magistiate, presiding There 
was present a large numbei of shareholders both preference and 
ordinary The report shows a substantial mere ise both in the 
number of affiliated societies and the working capital Up to the 
30th of June last there were 51 societies affiliated to the bank and 
there were 13^ shareholders holding 86t preference shares out of 
a total of I,OCX) The most satisfactory feature of the work of the 
bank was that at the end of last year, there were no loans overdue 
from a society 

8. The Naogaen Oanja Cultivators^ Co-operative Society, Ltd 

[By Rai Romesh Ch Dutt Bahadur] 

{Concluded from our previous issue) 

When the cultivators were asked on 12th July to come and 
take out licenses and also to take shares in the society, a great 
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majority of the cultivators not only did not come to take shares 
but did not come to the Ganja Office to take out licenses In short 
these mischiei ous rumours kept them out of the precincts of the 
Ganja Office but those who could be induced to come to office 
readil\ took out the licenses and also took shires in the society 
In July 011I3. 626 shares weie sold, of winch 600 shares*were fully 
paid up and foi 20 sliaics only Rs 5 out of Rs 10 per share was 
paid Complaints began to be made by the brokeis that unless 
shares were purchased licenses w'cre not granted It was pro¬ 
claimed by beat of drum in ill the hats of the (ranja mahal that 
the issue of licenses had nothing to do with the purchase of shares 
and that every cultnatoi was free to take out his license even if 
he chose not to buy a share in the society It was then repi esented 
that some of the cultnators were too poor to pay in two instal¬ 
ments By a resolution of the Managing Committee the culti¬ 
vators were allowed to pay in five monthly instalments of Rs 2 
each In August 232 fully paid u]) shares, one sliaie aftei 
payment of Rs 8, yocj sliaies after payments of Rs 5 and 1,058 
shares after payment of Rs 2, i e , tw'o thousand shares in all 
w'erc allotted I had to explain to indiiidual cultivators eveiy 
morning the advantages of the society In this work I was ably 
assisted by the Manager, the Supeivisoi, Inspeclor and Assistant 
Supervisors Those who brought money it once paid up, but 
those who did not bring money and subsequently met a broker 
did not come for days to the Ganja Office Even then complaints 
were made to the Collector by a pleader at Rajshcilii that licenses 
were not being issued unless shaies w^erc purchased I invited 
Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohon Choudliury pleadeV to come for a 
day to Naogaon so tlnit all cultivators wishing to take licenses 
without shares might be given their licenses in Jiis presence 
About 150 cultivators weie brought together by the brokers and 
the Hon’blc Babu K M Choudhury asked me to give them their 
licenses I explained to them the advantages of the society and 
then asked if there was any man amongst them who would not 
care to take shares but wanted his license All of them said that 
they would take shares and ran to the Ganja Office to do so In 
the evening the Hon’ble Babu K M Choudhury sent me a list 
of 3 cultivators who wished to take out licenses and not shares. 
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Licenses were never given on demand to any cultivator The 
Excise Department had a more or less proscribed list of cultivators 
who could not get licenses This list was composed of bad 
characters, suspected smugglers, bad cultivators, etc The 
names of the three men were found thereon They never would 
have got hcenses After this discomfiture of the brokers, culti¬ 
vators who could began to take shares and licenses As the 
price of jute did not rise, a large number of cultivators took out 
hcenses without shares but promised to purchase shares as soon 
as they were better off In September, 6 fully paid up shares, 6 
shares aftei payment qf Rs 5, 28 shares after payment of Rs 4, 
157 shares after payment of Rs 2 were allotted In October, 
only one share on payment of Rs 4 was allotted 

Thus 2,526 members of w^hom 2,306 are Mahomedaiis took 
2798 shares As licenses were issued, 481 cultivators took out 
licenses without taking shares, most of whom promised to 
purchase shares for as non-members they would be entitled to 
only half of the bonus 

When the brokers came to know that their petition to the 
government had been rejected, they submitted two petitions to 
the Collector—one is the same as the one submitted to the 
Government to which w^as appended some signatures and the 
second was an unsigned petition I immediately sent a reply to 
the second petition In it three prayers were made— 

(1) Monopoly should not be granted to the society 

(2) Only ganja cultivators should be made members of the 

society [E^ery one at Naogaon knew that shares 
are given only to ganja cultuators, so this prayer 
was unnecessary ] 

(3) T^he formation of the society should be deferred for a 

year 

It is strange to put in the mouth of people to whom a privilege 
was being given a prayer that it should not be given or that it 
should be deferred for a year It is evident therefore that these 
two prayers (i) and (3) or rather the whole petition was in the 
interest of the brokers The second petition was against the 
immediate establishment of the Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative 
Society This petition was signed by 31 men for 295 people of 
8 
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i8 different villages out of 199 \illages 111 the Ganja Mahal 
Most of the signatones had no knowledge of the contents of the 
petition they signed I reported on this petition sometime after 
detailed enquiries were made Many people at Naogaon such as 
merchants, petty dealers and legal practitioners derived some 
benefit directly or indirectly from the business in ganja which was 
going on in their midst When the society was going to be 
established they thought they w'^ould be able to purchase shares of 
the society As this w'as not allowed, membership being confined 
to bona fide cultnators, thej did not entertain friendly feelings 
towards the society When a poor cultivator approached any of 
them for advice the attitude of mind with which he returned, it 
can be imagined, was ne\^er very favourable to the new society 
Though the brokers were not liked by the people their sudden 
forced disappearance from the field of their activities vvheie the\ 
were making, it was commonly believed,"fabulous sums roused 
feelings of sympathy w'^here jealousy had previously existed 
After filing these petitions they gave out that the Collector was 
coming and cultivators w'ere implored to wait for 4 or 5 days and 
then purchase shares In this way, the cultiv ators were kept 
back on two or three occasions for 3 or 4 days from coming to the 
Ganja Office at all For once thev came to office and had the whole 
thing explained to them, they become members of the society, if 
they could afford to In September the Bengali translation of 
the bye-laws w^as received 111 the society’s Office Till then the 
brokers had no opportunity of criticising them 111 detail Now 
that opportunity presented itself to them Under bye-law 48;^the 
rates at which the cultivators get advances in April are fixed, but 
there is a proviso that the general meeting could reduce the rates 
with the approv il of the Commissioner of Excise and Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal This was interpreted to mean 
that not only they would get no bonus but even the rates of 
advance promised by the Sub-Divisional Officer and Registrar 
would not be given to them The translation of the bye-law was 
not happy and full advantage was taken of it All the leading 
cultivators saw me and Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ataur Rahamati 
on lOth October and this was their only grievance and they were 
apparently satisfied with the explanation given Some of the 



brokers who were taking a leading part in the agitation and in the 
creation of discontent amongst the cultivators thought it expedient 
to curtail their activities in this direction for a time, as they 
thought of submitting and eventually submitted tenders for some 
contract work of the society 

On 26th September a notification was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette inviting objections to the grant of the monopoly 
of gan]a and hhang to the society under Section 22 of the Excise 
Act (Bengal Act V of 1909) On the 17th October the managing 
committee of the society did not accept the tenders of the brokers 
and on the i8th October the office closed for the holidays Advan¬ 
tage was taken of the holidays to circulate the rumours detailed 
ibove and misinterpret the bye-laws and to create distrust and 
discontent amongst the cultivators Bye-law 48 was interpreted 
to mean that the authorities if they liked, could reduce the price 
of ganja, it being taken for granted that the rates 111 the bye-law 
were the price and the existence of bye-law 52 was most conve¬ 
niently Ignored It was also circulated that ganja lands would 
be acquired by Government A petition was drafted in which in 
addition to the statement about price and rumour about land 
acquisition, the bye-laws relating to the payment of the cost of 
the preventive establishment, to the destruction of ganja unfit for 
consumption and to the formation of the grading committee and 
bye-laws Nos 19 & 53 w^ere dishonestly criticised The cultiva¬ 
tors were told that their credit in the money market w^as gone and 
that they would not be able to get a piece of cloth e\ en on credit 
Advantage was taken of the Goieminent notification inviting 
objections to tlie grant of monopoly to the society to disseminate 
false rumours and statements amongst ignorant cultivators against 
the society • In the general meeting of the society held on 31st 
October, many cultivators came and demanded higher rates of 
advance, some even demanding Rs 200 per maund, and as this 
could not be acceded to, there was some discontent On ist Novem¬ 
ber some of those brokers approached the Registrar at Santahar for 
employment and came back disappointed From 2ud November 
they began to circulate printed copies of a pamphlet broad-cast in 
the niahals and deputed their paid agents and sympathisers to 
obtain signatures to a petition They managed to do the work so 
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cautiously and secretly, that my officers who constantly move in 
the ganja mahal had no inkling of what was happening By \ 
mere accident I came to know that a printed petition was being 
circulated on the night of the 4th November and spoke about it 
to the Collector and the Registrar on the following day On the 
morning of the 6th No\ ember I got a copy of the application and 
received information that there was great unrest, panic and com¬ 
motion amongst the cultivators. 

Some of the former cultivator-biokers were induced to take 
the side of the existing brokers They were told that they had 
nothing to gain by the establi‘aliment of the society and among 
othei arguments the following were adduced to induce them to 
oppofse the society — 

(1) Their money lending business would be gone, for the 

jxior cultivators to w-hoin they used to lend money 
at a ruinous rate of interest would not require money 
as they do now The establishment of credit 
societes w^ould me«in a death-blow to their business 

(2) It was they who used to get the highest rates e\ ery year 

(3) They would no longer get a portion of the illicit gain 

which the biokers get from their pooier neighbours 

(4) The rich cultivators would get no ]nefeiential treat¬ 

ment from the society 

(5) The facility which they now get for realising their 

dues from their debtors, 1 i , the poorer eultiyators 
through the agenev of the brokers when the price 
ganja is realised would cease to exist 

(6) They almost always got the full pric^ of their ganja 

and in addition they were paid a portion of the ill- 
gotten gains of the brokers 

Some of the cultivators were under the delusion that they 
would be able to derne some illicit income by being members of 
the managing and grading committee After the distribution of 
the bye-laws they saw that the prospect of any such income was 
very remote indeed The brokers thus got the sympathy of 
some of the former cultivator-brokers who wield a very consider¬ 
able influence in the ganja mahal These men and their paid 
agents Gada and Nila of Chawbara and Baru and Jadavulla of 



Boalia began to preach to the cultivators that unless they filed 
petitions to the authorities their lands would be acquired and that 
they would have to work like coolies On the other hand if they 
filed petitions, they were told, they would get an increase in the 
rate of advance Different tricks were employed to get signatures 
of different cultuators The feelings amongst the cultivators ran 
very high It was reported to me that there was every likelihood 
of a breach of the peace At the time of the last agitation a most 
cowardly attack vv as made on one Sub-Inspector of Excise and his 
peons on 23rd September last in the Cianja Mahal In the circum¬ 
stances, I issued search warrants to search the houses of two 
brokers on 9th No\ ember The draft of the original petition to 
Go\eniinent with printed copies, 99 copies of the printed pamphlet 
and one signed paper were lecoxcred f 10111 the house and the office 
of one broker He admitted now what he had previously most 
vigorously denied, viz , that he had drafted the petition On the 
following night he gave me a solemn undertaking not to take any 
part in the propaganda On the nth most of the leading culti- 
\ ators held a conference and sent a telegram to Government stating 
that the petition sent was submitted at the instance of the brokers 
The brokers now fell back upon the press for carrying out 
their campaign A powei-of-attorney was given to a pleader to 
inaugurate a press campaign Whether he was responsible or not 
two “Wails from Naogaon” made their appearance in the press 
in Calcutta A prompt communique from Government exposed 
the false statements made and the press campaign collapsed 

A relation of a Zemindar and money-lender of the town applied 
for the appointihcnt of a clerk in the office of the Society The 
Managing Committee refused to appoint him He took it as an 
insult and jomed hands with the leading agitators Their agents 
now began to intimidate the members of the Society and jeer at 
them when passing by the road Vigorous measures had to be 
taken to stop their miscliiev ous activities 

The “Red Spider” was the next visitation that attacked the 
Society and the insect came, it appeared, as a Providence-sent ally 
of the agitators When the “Red Spider” attacks the gam a crop 
he generally ruins it To the delight of the agitators he came in 
battalions on the npeniffg crop Dearth of rain aided his efforts 



Everywhere it was agreed that the crop would be shbrt and that 
ganja would fetch prices as high as Rs 400 through out the year 
1918 The oiQ&cial statistics put the crop down at between 5,000 
and 6,000 maiinds There v as an agitation for increased prices 
The Excise Commissioner and the Registrar visited the mahals 
and agreed to raise the prices if necessary The cultivators were 
told that the prices would be raised sufficiently high to enable 
them to get a net profit of Rs 90 from every bigha of land, the 
basis on which the orignal prices were fixed This took place 
in January and early in February The agitators still persisted 
They represented the promises of the officials as false and the 
cultivators continued to be torn between conflicting emotions 
Then the ama/ing thing happened The crop was harvested by 
the end of February and the ganja manufactured and weighed 
Instead of the anticipated 5,000 maunds (jf poor gaiija over 8,000 
maunds of ganja superior in quality to the crops of many years 
were stored Then the cultivators realised their positon With 
this crop in stock exceeding the annual consumption by about 
2,000 maunds it was certain that under the broker system the 
brokers would pick and choose and that the price would have 
oscillated between Rs 10 and Rs 20 per maund Further, under 
the old system it was certain that a large quantity would have 
been eventually destroyed The Society claimed it would save 
each cultivator from the mental torture caused by the fear that his 
ganja would remain unsold and be destroyed The Society would 
spread the loss over all the cultivators Further the Society 
claimed it would pay Rs 70, Rs 60 or Rs 50 according to the 
grade for every maund of the crop and pay this in April and 
further offer a bonus on each maund when accounts were closed 
at the end of the year This latter was an astounding claim to 
make, and while cultivators clung close to the Society there were 
still ‘‘obstinate questionings” as to the possibility of making the 
claim good Even the educated people of Naogaon held it was 
impossible of realisation Great therefore was the gratification 
of cultivators when April came and an average of over Rs 65 per 
maund was advanced to each cultivator with the prospect of a 
considerable bonus in December and a dividend of 12 on shares 
taken in the Society The cultivators could hardly believe their 





good fortune The mahajans who had lent them money likewise 
thought they were dreaming One of the saddest sights during 
payment hours was the mahajans and landlords’ agents lurking 
in the neighbourhood to whom the cultivator paid over the pnce 
of his crop For the cultivator to get money at all, however, 
was something extraordinary To get it in April and without 
paying one pice by way of bribery was beyond all dreams Yet 
it happened so The society borrowed 2 lakhs from the Provincial 
Co-operative Federation, Limited and with this and its own 
takings paid the cultivators Already in June it largely repaid 
the Federation and by loans to another large Central Bank it has 
saved it in a crisis Naogaon is now converted A Central Bank 
was formed in March last Credit societies are springing up so 
that next year the cultivators will not be seen pursuea by maha¬ 
jans Every cultixator is assuied that in Decembei he wnll get 
a bonus which will save him from borrowing All are of opinion 
that they have been saved by this wonderful thing called 
“Co-operation” 

Further co-operatne actiMty wnll graduallv take possession 
of Naogaon and we hope to chronicle further developments in 
these pages periodically Already the societv has decided to have 
its own workshop and next year there wnll be no contractors for 
its large requirements of boxes and bags Land is being bought, 
new offices are being erected, residential quarters for the staff are 
also being built and it is expected that in addition to paying to 
Government the whole cost of the preventue staff this year the 
society will put away a large reserve fund and a large fund for 
the equalisation bf prices in future years 

The Society has already sold stock valued o\'er 4 lakhs and 
holds stock vgjued over six lakhs of rupees Even if one lakh’s 
worth of stock has eventually to be destroyed, which is very un¬ 
likely, the Society will be in a position to realise its financial hopes 

The question may be asked “How has this been accom¬ 
plished?” It has certainly not been accomplished by raising 
prices too high Government is interested in this, for high prices 
would result in a diminution of Government revenue The sale 
prices this year are considerably below last year’s prices The 
real reason then of this happy financial position is to be found in 
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effective organisation and elimination of waste and especially m 
the remov al of middlemen 

Cultivators and whole-sale dealers are now better pleased tha« 
ever for the former get better prices and the latter know they are 
not being cheated Hitherto, it has been shown, the cultivator was 
a great sufferer under the system in foice The whole-sale dealer 
too was a sufferer He had to send men from Bihar, Assam, 
Benares, Gorakpiii or vvherev ei his business wms to buy ganja and 
bring it to him He often had to come himself to check their 
honesty He frequently too had to lock up laige sums in stocks 
and adv ances to brokers Now ill he has to do is to send a letter 
to the Manager making him liis agent for the purposes of the 
Statutory rules and then whenever he wants ganja he can write 
and wire, if it is in gent, and the ganja is despatched to him He 
knows the Society’s rule that ist class ganja is hrst sold, then, 
when this is exhausted 2nd class ganja and finally 3rd class He 
knows the fixed price and so he tan cakuhte his expenditure 
accurately beforehand If he locks up capital by buying early 
large stocks he will gain by getting oul> ist class ganja Even 
for this he does not need to lock up much capital as the Society will 
register idvance orders on payment of 33% of the price 111 advance 
and the rest on delivery, when means that a dealer can get first 
grade ganja for all his requiiements with little or no extra ex¬ 
penditure No wonder the whole-sale dealers who came from 
outside Bengal to Naogaoii this year w^ent away pleased with the 
new arrangements 

Tne cultivators and every one in Naogaon now realise that 
this Society has been established for the amelioration of the social, 
material and moral condition of the ganja cultivators As one 
cultivator, very pathetically remarked to me one day the 
Society had at last saved them fiom Jahannam (hell) m as much as 
ev^ery time they came to sell ganja they had fakely to state that 
they had received a particular emount as per delivery order which 
they did not actually receive 

By the end of June last cultivators had purchased 2,601 shares 
and paid up Rs 31,191 for their snares This is the short history 
of the organisation of the largest Society in India so far as number 
of members is concerned. 



I would conclude this report with one or two suggestions for 
further improving the condition of bona fide ganja cultivators In 
order to free them from undesirable influences, I think the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum quantity of land for which a single cultivator 
may get license should be fixed Though I cannot say with 
certainty yet I had reasons to suspect that one of the big cultivators 
smuggled a large quantity of ganja It is very easy for him to 
smuggle d large quantity without appreciably affecting his outturn 
and being a rich man he can easily stop the mouth of the Suboidi- 
nate Preventive Staff of the Excise Department It has been the 
practice to issue licenses for 4 or 5 kathas of land which to my mind, 
is objectionable both from the point of view of the cultivator as 
well as from the excise point of view A cultivator who gets 
license for such a small quantitv of land cannot make both 
ends meet He \ery easily succumbs to the machinations of the 
smugglers and parts with a portion of his crop which he can do 
without rousing the suspicion of the Excise authorities With the 
introduction of the Block system, it would be possible to grant 
license to individual cultivators of a larger quantity of land than 
was hitherto possible In my opinion, the maximum should be 
10 bighas and minimum one bigha for the present But it would 
be possible to work up gradually to a maximum of 5 bighas and 
minimum of 2 bighas Before the year is out, we shall have a 
net work of Credit Societies in the ganja mahal and it is hoped 
that financial difficulty will not stand in the way of our granting 
licenses of not less than 2 bighas to individual cultivators The 
other matter to which I want to draw attention is the system of 
Adt Some licensees who are not bona fide cultivators and some 
big cultivators employ adhiars In my opinion the system of A d% 
should be discouraged If big cultivators were not allowed to have 
licenses for an unusually large quantity of land they would not 
require Adhtars We certainly do not require A dinars for people 
who are not bona fide cultivators and the sooner they are weeded 
out the better for all concerned The Adhtars are suspected to 
be selling ganja to smugglers in order to secure a larger share 
of the profit and this is easy as their pnncipals have very little 
control over them, 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


According to the fourth cinnual rejxirt on the working of the 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank of Bankipur from 
the ist June, 1917, to the 31st Ma\, 1918, the working has resulted 
in a profit of Rs 18,720-11-7 including Rs 11-2 brought forward 
from the previous year, of which, after deduction of depreciation 
on building and furniture at 10 pei cent Rs 272-9-6, guarantee 
commission Rs 1,698-4-7 , dividend at 6 per cent on the paid up 
portion of the guarantee shares Rs 1,072-9-8, transfer to special 
reserve for adjustment of depreciation in the value of government 
paper and wTitten off on account of the cost of 4 pel cent Conver¬ 
sion Loan into 5 per cent Wai Loan Rs 6,447 and Rs 234, there 
remains Rs 8,996-3-10 From this must be deducted at 25 per 
cent to be placed to general lescrve Rs 2,249-0-ii, le iviiig avail¬ 
able for distribution Rs 6,474-2-1 t The directors now propose 
m accordance with bye-law No 32 to pay a dividend at 6 per cent 
on the paid up portion of preference shares, which accounts for 
Rs 5,156-10-11, to pay bonus to the secrctarv Rs 120, to place 
to general reserve another Rs 1,150-15-1 tlius bunging it up to 
Rs ii,Ofx^ and to cirry forward to next year’s account 
Rs 319-8-11 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1 Co-operative Reserves 

One of the problcnib that irt continually cropping up, and seem to get 
no nearer settlement, is the proper use of reserve funds of co-operative 
institutions The diversity of view on this knotty question stems to be due 
to two principal causes, one of which is the uiitertaintv of what is really 
meant by any expressions used in coniitclion with co-eiperative finance, and 
the other is the coneeiitration of attention on one phase of co-operative 
activity or on one stage of co-operative development The opinions of the 
Provincial Dtp irtinents of Co-opcration on the recommendations of the 
Maclagan Committee on Co-operation on this subject illustrate the vanety 
of meaning which could be attacheel to such ordinary expressions as 
"reserve” and “fluid resouicc ” Even such an authonty as Mr H W 
Wolff writes of an "ordinary reserve” iiiel at the back of that a "growing 
endowment, belonging to the bank as a whole, an endowment to be used 
as an emergency reserve fund, should occasion arise, but otherwise to be 
allowed to iccumulate without any trenching upon i||, whatever and 

this fund must in proportion as it grows, become a jnore and more ample 
security to creditors, whose borrowed capital it mi'^‘ eventually replace ” 
This peculiarity of nientioinng a reserve fund, and then describing another 
fund in terms which arc a definition of reserve fund, is t>pical of much of 
the writing on financial details in co-operation , and makes discussion 
unnecessarily difficult because of the fluidity of tlie terms employed Most 
writers on the subject think only in terms of either societies or of central 
banks, and the modification of their views in secordance with the stage of 
progress they conteinpl ite is involuntary and unconseious The reports 
annually issued liy the Department in Bengil refer to one of the aims being 
to make the village societies independent of the help of the central banks, 
just as it was also tlic aim of the Department to make and maintain the 
central banks independent of the help of a provincial bank, and the statement 
IS continually met that the attainment of financial independence by primary 
societies and by central banks is an ideal to work up to It seems to be over¬ 
looked that this means that the ideal is not co operation but individualism 
The whole principle of co-operation is that it is for the advantage of the 
individual to combine with others and act as a society, that it is for the 
advantage of the societies to combine together to form a central bank, and 
that it IS advantageous for the central banks to combine together to form 
a provincial bank All effort which has for its aim the promotion of 
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independence tends to destroy co-operatioii, and in nothing is the truth of 
the adage that unity is strength more clearly illustrated than in co-operative 
finance The strengthening of the movement requires, not the independence 
of any descnption of units, but their inter-dependence, their co-ordination 
of action The advantage or the propriety of a course of action will appear 
m a quite different light according as the goal aimed at is individualistic 
independence or inter-depeiident co-operation, and among otlier questions 
the proper disposal of reserve funds is greatly affected by the particular 
theory in this respect that happens to be in favour 

The Maclagan Committee on Co-operation, it will be remembered, 
recommended that societies and central banks should be allowed to use their 
reserve funds in their own business, provided Iheir ability to repay deposits 
on due date is secured Passing by the opinions expressed on this recom¬ 
mendation by Provincial Governments who misunderstood it, such as the 
Chief Commi^iontr of Coorg who welcomed it as a reversal of the practice of 
investing reserve funds in Government Paper, and the Government of 
Bengal who thought that permission for pninarjt societies to use their reserve 
funds in their own business mil undiil> impair their ability to repay deposits 
on the due date, under the impression th it in so sa> ing they differ from the 
Committee, it is interesting to note the different types of replies elicited 
from the Provincial Governments in response to the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for opimons regarding the recommendations of the Committee 
on Co-operation Of all the Provinces, the Central Provinces is the only 
one that expressly insists 011 the view that co-operative soaetits are to be 
recognised merely as units in a great credit organisation, and that all reserve 
should be concentrated at the apex of the system, though Madras also 
considers it necessary for reserve funds of societies to be in the hands of the 
central banks and not held bv the individual societies All the other pro¬ 
vincial governments which discuss the subject at all only consider the 
societies as disconnected bodies, and not as parts of an organic whole The 
object of a reserve fund is to provide funds to cover losses that may arise 
from agricultural calamities, something to fall back upon in an emergency 
that does not come within the difficulties that ordinarily arise in the conduct 
of a business The first and obvious means of securing sufficient funds to 
enable societies to meet demands upon them is to combine together to form 
a central bank, and therefore the first requirement is for a society to invest 
Its accumulated profits, its reserve fund, m shares in the central bank The 
society has, indeed, no other moneys which can so properly be mvested in 
central banks shares, having no share capital of its own, and all its funds, 
other than accumulated profits, are loans and deposits When central bank 
shares are sufficietly subscribed, the reserve funds of societies should be 
invested in shares of the Provincial Bank, and when these are sufficietly 
subsenbed, the rest of the reserve funds should be placed with the Pro¬ 
vincial Bank for investment In the case of central banks their first 
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need is to combine to form the provincial bank, and therefore their reserve 
funds should first be invested m shares in the provincial bank, and when 
these are not available the remainder should be placed with the provincial 
bank for investment As we have before explained, the necessity for reserve 
funds to be held in separate security is more pronounced the higher one goes 
in the scale jjf co-operative organisation, and so it is only possible to hold 
one opinion as to the advisability of the investment of all reserve held by a 
provincial bank in secunties outside the movement, although it may be open 
to discussion whether reserve of societies should be used or invested 
Consequently, the provincial bank ought to invest all its share capital, as 
far as it is represented by investments of central banks and societies’ 
reserves, m gilt edged securities such as the War lyoan Ordinary Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes should bo avoided, as these have no intrinsic value 
Their value at any moment is mercH the market ratimate of the capitalised 
equivalent of an annual pavmeiit by the Government The sums placed 
with the provincial bank by central banks and societies on reserve fund 
account, for investment, should also be invested in the same securities As 
the provincial bank aecumulates a reserve fund of its own which must be 
separately invested, a similar amount of its share capital may be freed from 
such investment The recent formation of a provincial bank in Bengal 
make the present time opportune for a scientific reorganisation of the fabric 
so as to secure greater concentration and therefore greater financial strength 
for the movement The provincial bank, which is not called a bank, by the 
way, but the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation, has been fonned in 
the manner we so long advocated and is already much more than justifying 
its existence Its deposits already exceed fifteen lakhs which testifies to the 
confidence with which it is regarded, and demonstrates the soundness of the 
views of the Registrar and the skill with which the project has been launched 
Its steady growth, as rapidly as its functions require, may be looked for 
with every assurances of certain achievement —"Englishman " 

• 2 Co-operatiY6 Finance 

Co-operation won a signal victory at Simla when all opposition to the 
takmg of savings dejxisits by societies was withdrawn by the responsible 
guardian of the public purse It is to be hoped that this decision will mark 
a new era of co-operation between the Finance Munster and the movement 
in place of his former attitude of misunderstanding, mistrust and suspicion 
No co-operator maintams that all is well with the movement Mistakes 
have been made and ill regulated enthusiasm will make more , but co-opera¬ 
tion has come to stay It is even now part of the financial machinery of the 
countiy and will soon become one of the largest, if not the largest, of its 
wheels Furthermore with the advent of provincial autonomy it will loom 
large in the eye of the politician who to catch the votes of the cultivator must 
study his essential interests The Finance Minister therefore can no longer 
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regard the movement from a detached standpoint, but must learn to under¬ 
stand It and work with it in the same way as he does with the commercial 
banks and the great commercial and industrial houses He must study its 
pnnciples and appreciate its possibilities, as well as its dangers If it is 
properly stage managed, he has far more to gain than to fear from its 
activities The growth of thrift will place at his disposal far greater 
resources than he has dreamt of before The savings banks on which, 
together with his borrowings, he now relies to finanee productive works have 
so far only appealed to the Government servant and the dweller in towns, 
and have failed to attract the hoards of the agriculturist But the co-opera¬ 
tive society in his own village, which offers a security which he can under¬ 
stand and uses the money in a wav which he can appreciate, is already 
beginning to draw forth the peasant’s buried com Against these deposits, 
which will soon swell to enormous pioportions, societies and central banks 
must hold large blocks of gilt edged securities as reserves, and the market 
thus created, just in time to replace that of exhausted Europe, will enable 
productive works to be financed with money on which the Government can 

to 

rely in place of the unstable resources of the Post Office Savings Bank A 
further benefit to our financial machinery will be the growing use of currency 
notes md checpies among the lural population At present the cultivator 
insists on pav ment for his crops in com because com done is of any use to 
him He requires money to pav his rent, to reply his monevlenders, to 
purchase food and clothes and to hoard hor each and ill of these purposes 
com alone will suffice The landlord, the shopkeeper and the mahajan 
much prefer coin, if they do not insist on it, while com alone can be buried 
in the ground But the co opeiative movement will gradually bring about 
a change m this uneconomic state When the landlord, the bama and the 
mahajan deposit their money m the Central Banks or primary societies, and 
the cultivator himself learns to dispose of his surplus cash in the same wav, 
the currency which he will require will be the currency which the Central 
Bank prefers This, by reason of its small bulk and easiness to guard and 
transport, will be the note and eventually the cheque Xen years to twenty 
years hence the big Calcutta firms will no longer take their lakhs of rupees 
by launch or tram to the mufassil, but will obtain credits with the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank and paj- at least a large proportion of the jute sellers by 
means of notes or cheques on the local Central Bank No one knows better 
than Sir William Meyer what a convenience and an economy such a change 
would be to his finances But, alas > the citadel is but half won Sir Daniel 
Hamilton’s motion for the appointment of a representative committee of 
bankers, business men and co-operators to consider the financing of the 
movement in all its bearings seems likely to meet with a blank non poisumm 
The refusal is based nominally on the impossibility of gathering together the 
right men in the present time of stress But this plea cannot hold water 
Every other country in the world—and most of them arc far more sorely 



tried than India—^is ubing its best brains to solve the probleiris of recon¬ 
struction, and few more important after-war pniblenis await India than this 
Even in India we hive seen some of our best men engaged for nearly two 
years in considering the question of industrnl development Yet we cannot 
spare four or five men of affairs to face a matter which directly affects the 
well-being and happiness of eighty per eent of the population, and on the 
solution of which depends all real hope of the progress and abiding prosperity 
of the country But the refusal really springs from i lack of appreciation of 
the possibilities-of the movement and the belief that this is merely an attempt 
to make Goveinment finance the co-operator or to bind Government to 
support co-operativc societies in times of crisis instead of the societies 
themselves building up a sound financial structure of their own In reality 
it is nothing of the sort, although the tenns of Sir Daniel Hamilton’s speeches 
in Simla and elsewhere might ]ustlv give rise to such suspicions The real 
justification for the request has been fully explained in the report of the 
Committee on co-operation, which unfortunately failed to put forward any 
definite recommendation on the subiecl In a word, the movement in India 
must be organised as a whole and be <^atisfactonlv coupled to the system of 
Government finance and the general money market At present in each 
province the Provincial apex bank, however named, or, where no such bank 
exists, the local central banks, are usuall\ linked to the inoiiev market by a 
system of cash credits, variously secured But there has been no recognition 
of the promi«M)ry note of the co-operative society as a banking security and 
there is a definite limit to the extent to which a Presideiicv or joint stock 
bank, which has been organised for different jHirjio'es, can provide, by 
discount or otherwise the fluid resources whieh the movement needs What 
It requires is —pact Sir Duiiel Hamilton—not funds, which in noniial times 
It IS perfectlv able to attract is it expands giaduallv nid had fai better so 
attract than attempt to leaji to giant strength before it knows how to use it, 
but a connection with the general money market, which wall enable it to 
avoid the expense of the m i sing of unuseel reserves at its apex and to some 
extent also the cofnplications of sea^'onal deinmds and surpluses Such a 
system, if soundly devised, will be of the greatest possible benefit to 
Government and the eoniinercial world It will utilise the hot weather 
surplus of the Presidency banks to finance the cultivator just at the season 
when he most requires it, and will at first bring the money paid by the towns 
to the country rapidly back to the great financial centres, and eventually, as 
pointed out above, Idad to the growth of deposit banking and economy m 
the use of com At present, just as the rupees are pouring into the 
Presidency and the bank rate is dropping to vanishing point, because money 
IS “unusable,” every peasant in India is crying for funds to finance his 
cultivation and paying the village bania rates for them which would turn 
a Rothschild green with envy Again in October the bank rate begins to 
jump because the jute mills must have the money to pay the grower , next 
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comes the demand to finance the Bunna nee crop, and finally the rush up 
country for wheat, cotton and oil seeds In every case the money is required 
to pay the cultivator and through him the landlord, the shop-keeper, and the 
moneylender It is to end this mediaeval system that the co-operator desires 
to link up rural finance to the finances of Government and the comm^aal 
world He wants no Government aid, unless it is the same rght of access 
to its unexpended balances as is enjoyed by the commercial and industrial 
magnate He requires no more Government support than is afforded to the 
Presidency banks In return for this he hopes to produce that equilibntim 
of monetary demand and supply for which Government and the financier 
have been for years vainly seeking Yet we are told that it is impossible to 
spare half a dozen men of affairs for two or three weeks to consider so 
important a problem Let us hope that even in the fifth year of the war 
we are not so bankrupt of ability as this, and that better counsels will still 
prevail —'"Statesman ” 


3 Co-operative Propaganda 

All those who are impressed bv the benefits bestowed upon the 
agriculturists of this country b> the co-operative movement are naturally 
anxious for its advantages to be as widely available as possible, and the more 
clearly they see what is happening w'htre co-opcration flounshes the more 
enthusiastic they are and the greater arc their demands for a rapid extension 
of propaganda Sir Daniel Hamilton, for example, would like to see 
co-operative societies in every district and village of Bengal at an early date, 
though none knows better than he that this would require an enormous staff 
of organisers It is not enough to gather together a number of men in a 
village, register them as a society, and pay off their debts with a loan at 
comparatively low interest The new societ> needs careful guiding and 
watching for some time until the members learn how it is to be managed if 
they are to become free from debt Left to itself the society would soon 
fall into difficulties even if all the members had the most wholesome desire 
honestly to promote their economic progress, besides wKich there are black 
sheep 111 most folds whose endeavours and influence are in the direction of 
personal gam at the expense of the society It is, therefore, essential, if 
the new societies are to have a fair chance of succeeding that they are kept 
under close observation by those who are competent to render such help as 
may be necessary Consequently the measure of progress is not the number 
of new societies that are formed, but the number of new societies whose 
stability can be secured by close supervision in their earlier life The 
pressing need of the co-operative movement, in Bengal as elsewhere, is a 
large number of organisers to push the co-operative propaganda into those 
villages which have not felt the benefits of combined action for mutual 
support-organisers who are capable of informing the ignorant and oon- 
vmang the sceptical, and whose enthusiasm will carry them through aot 
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only the excitement of the formation of a society, but will support them 
through the less interesting and more monotonous labour of keeping the 
newly joined co-operators in the narrow path of honest progress, organisers, 
in a word, who are imbued with the missionary spirit, assured of the 
righteousness of their cause, and determined, whatever may befall, to 
convert all jieople to their co-operative faith Obviously, to do this most 
effectively requires something more than officers of a Government depart¬ 
ment, and it has been recognised that the help that can be given by members 
of the public IS invaluable, supplementing widely the work of the officials 
In no other way can the requisite army of co-operative propagandists be 
obtained, and the only question is how these unofficial workers can be 
collected together and their efforts directed so as to secure the maximum 
result At the Bengal Co-operative Conference in January last, it was 
decided to form a society for promoting co-operative organisation, and a 
few days later the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society was formed 
and a Committee of management elected The Society is intended to pubhsh 
a journal in English and a journal in Bengali, to publish and distnbute 
pamphlets and leaflets, to organise lectures for officers of societies and for 
the public, to send out organisers to give advice, to endeavour to educate 
the public regarding the activities of Co-operative Societies and the vanous 
applications of the co-operative principle The first act of the society which 
has brought it before the general public has been the taking over of the 
publication of the Co-operative Journal beginning with the July number, 
which has been issued on the 7th of August Simultaneously with the 
transfer of the Journal to the Society its scope has been widened, as was 
deaded last year, and it has been extended so as to include Bihar and 
Orissa, so that its title is now the Bengal Bihar and Onsta Co operative 
Journal It is edited bv Prof J C Coyajee, and the Assistant Editor 
continues to be Prof P Mukherjee, so it is hardly necessary to add that 
the Society is to be congratulated on the first number of Volume IV, and 
that a career of progressive usefulness for the Journal may confidently be 
predicted As usual, the summary of co-operative news deals not only with 
Bengal but other Provinces and States m India, and speaal articles go even 
as far afield as Saskatchewan The objects and intended programme of 
work of the Organisation vSociety are fully described The invitation to 
become members of the Society is addressed to zemindars and ryots, oflBaals 
and non-oflBcials, Hindus and Mahomedans, teachers and students, mer¬ 
chants, lawyers, doctors, and it is hoped that all who desire to help forward 
the greatest and most potent modem economic movement will promptly 
communicate with the Secretary, at 6, Dacre’s Eane Other provinces are 
also finding the need for organising bodies In Bombay the Central 
Co-operative Institute has lately been fonned, very much on the lines of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, and with very similar objects 
In the Central Provinces there was formed some months ago a Federation of 
zo 
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Central Banks to undertake some of the control and supervision of societies 
which in other provinces is exercised by the Registrar, and it also takes 
charge of propaganda, so that it is partl> an executive body and partly 
propagandist In these titles we again see the peculiar variety of exi^ressions 
and meanings which in a coiinlr} like India it would have seemed to be 
desirable to keep uniform In the Central Provinces the Federation of 
Central Banks is the term applied to a controlling and propagandist body to 
which each central bank sends a delegate, but the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Federation is the name locally given to what in another 
province would be called the Provincial Bank In the same way, what is 
called in Bengal a Co-operative Organisation Society is called in Bombay 
a central Co-operative Institute — 'Englishman ' 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


1 Prooeedlngs of the Inaugural Meeting of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society held at the Calcutta University Institute Hall 
under the presidency of the Hon^ble Mr J G Gumming, C S I , 
C I E , I C S , on the Sth of September, 1918 

The inaugural mtetiug of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society 
was held at the Calcutta University Institute Hall, College »Square, on the 
5th of September last The Hon’ble Mr J G Cumnnng presided There 
was a large gathering, including Ladv Hamilton, the Hon’ble Sir D P 
Sarbadhicary, the Hon Mr W E Crum, Mr J T Donovan, the Hon’ble 
Mr Provash Chandra Mitter, Mr N Gupta, Dr S K Mullick, Rai Bahadur 
Dr Chunilal Bose, Prof J C Cojajee, Prof J N Das Gupta, Prof P 
Mukherji, Dr D N Maitra, Prof D N TNIukherji, Kumar Mamndra 
Chandra Sinha, Mr N Ghattak, Mr G vS Dutt, Rai Bahadur A C 
Banerji, Prof R K jMukherji, Mr V S Edwards, Mr C W Rhodes, 
Mr N M Ross, Mr T C Ro\, Maulvi Asadu//aman, Khan Bahadur 
Ataur Rahaman and Mr N C Bose 

Professor P Mukherji, Honorarv Secietarv, read the following from 
His Excellency Lord Ronaldsh'i> — 

“The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society welcomes the support 
of all who are convinced of the great benefits of the co-operative system 
It already numbers among its members some of the foremost personalities in 
the business world of Calcutta, and representatives of the landholders of the 
Presidency In other words it is a live organization whieh is going to make 
its activities felt far and wide ” 

Hon Mr Cummings Addrrss 

The Hon Mr Cumming then delivered the following address — 
Gentlemen*—^When your energetic Secretary on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Bengal Co-operative Societv did the honour of asking me 
to attend and preside this evening I was very pleased to accept the invitation, 
not only because the administration of the Co-operative Societies falls 
amongst the subjects with which I have officially to deal but also because 
I hold that the potentialities for good of the co-operative movement, if it be 
properly directed, are unlimited The objects of the Society are stated lU 
the pamphlet which probably most of you have seen and perused Very 
shortly stated, they are to carry on the propaganda of the movement 
amongst the educated public and to spread amongst the rural classes a 
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knowledge of the true principles of co-operation To such a gathenng as 
this, I need not enlarge on the essential of the co-operative movement which 
IS the unity of all for the benefit of the individual There are however three 
points which should I consider, be emphasized in connection with the work 
of the Society 

The first to which I draw your attention is that there is nothing esotenc 
m this knowledge of the principles of co-operation It is true that m the 
Act and in the rules under the Act there are many technical details, and 
that in connection with the working of the movement there are issues of 
pnnciple on which at co-operative conferences there is found a wide diverg¬ 
ence of opinion But in essence the root idea is simplicity itself that is, that 
a number of individuals who pool their individual credit and take advantage 
of their joint credit can obtain better terms than they would if they pledge 
their individual credit separately It is therefore all the more surprising 
that applications are made to me and to Mr Donovan by people who consider 
themselves competent to inspect co-operative societies when they do not 
know what co-operation means , they have never read a book on the subject, 
they have never studied the law , and they have never had the enterprise 
to see a rural society 111 its actual working 

The second point that occurs to me on this occasion is that the move¬ 
ment clearly appreciate that quality is to be preferred to quantity It is 
true that the road of advance which still lies ahead seems to have no end , 
but to change the metaphor, unless the foundation is well laid the super- 
tructure may be liable to colapse Why is it that in Bengal it has been 
found necessary to pass a separate Act to give facilities for the liquidation of 
moribund societies^ Wh> is it that at co-operative conferences some 
members ask for the assistance of the State in collecting the dues from 
recalcitrant debtors^ The w'hole movement premises that the original 
members of societies are honestly prepared to repay their debts bv their own 
productivity If therefore in order to obtain quantity a society is founded 
with unsuitable members, it is a case of more hurry and less speed 

The third point and the last with which I should trouble you with on 
the present occasion is that all the concomitant advantages which experience 
has shown are produced bv the co-operative habit, such as improvement in 
education and in sanitation, freedom from litigiousness and increased self- 
respect, will not ensue if societies which are nominally co-operative soaeties 
simply follow the practice of Mahajani T have come across such pseudo 
co-operative societies in my own experience Money-lending is a recognized 
profession in this country, and is earned on by many who are not profes¬ 
sional moneylenders, from the up-countiy Durwan who lends to his fnends 
to the nee merchant who dabbles in Mahajani, but no one can say that 
money-lending is inspinng or productive or of any virtuous habiln On 
other hand it is an interesting fact that in the hat looting cases m the 
Chittagong Division within the last twelve months, although there were 
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many societies in the area affected, not a single member was to be fotind 
among the accused Therefore any rural Society or a central bank which 
considers only dividends and which rehes upon immovable property as 
security from those who borrow is nothing more than a loan office I 
therefore repeat the injunction wihch I have preached on previous occasions , 
I would ask all those who are interested in the movement whether as 
honorary organisers or in any other capacity to cultivate the virtues of 
simplicity—thoroughness—and the genuine co-operative spirit 

I congratulate the present society on its strong and enthusiastic and 
representative committee , but it is highly essential if it is to justify its 
existence that it should as far as possible cultivate a pair of strong legs of 
Its own and learn to walk without any official nurse I wish the society 
and the movement every success 

Indian Banking Devei,opment 

Mr Donovan then read the following paper given by Sir Darnel 
Hamilton on “Indian Banking Development,” Sir Daniel Hamilton being 
unavoidably absent on account of illness His paper was as follows — 
Eight months ago the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society was 
bom now it stands strong upon its feet, ready for a life of service J^r 
what does it stand ^ What is the object of its being ^ 

It stands in the first place for Unity and Concord, without which India, 
sooner or later, will fall to pieces It stands for money, without which 
India cannot move , and for education without which she cannot nse It 
stands for freedom, for no people can ever be free who are the bond slaves 
of the usurer Its purpose in life is to make India a great free power within 
the Empire, and the Empire the greatest uplifting power in the world—a 
large programme, gentlemen, but we mean to carry it out 

We belong to no party we embrace all We are Moderates in 
language, Eiberals in criticism, and Extremists in well-doing We belong 
to no caste or creed, for in co-operation all are one We are neither 
Capitahst nor Soaalists We covet no man’s money, for our capital is 
coined less from gold and silver than from the character of reliable men 
We are neither traders nor manufacturers our sole business, in the 
language of Ruskiii, is to manufacture souls of a good quality—souls which 
can trust and be tmsted , for trust, or confidence, or faith, or credit is 
becoming more and more the money-power of the world, and India must 
have her share Faith is the power which removes mountains, and no other 
power but faith, or credit, will move India out of the shadows into her place 
in the sun 

For the last hundred years Government and its officers have striven 
honestly and earnestly to move the masses of India upwards, but the hundred 
years of time show only ten years of progress the ^int has been willing 
but the purse has been weak Eighty years ago Lord Macaulay en 4 ^avoured 
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to organise education, but in the year 1918 Mr Homell tells us honestly 
that education worthy of the name, hardly exists , for, as he well says, “you 
cannot make bricks without straw nor create primary schools on the strength 
of the resources which are now available “ It is the same with medicine 
and sanitation The All-India Saiiitar\ Conference the other day recom¬ 
mended a health programme for rural India, to cost an anna ^d a half per 
head, but the six pice are wanting, so India’s man-power must sicken and 
die Six months ago I,ord Ronaldshaj declared war on malaria, but the 
onslaught was staged before he finished his speech “When it comes to the 
construction of drainage works on a large scale,” said His Excellency, “it 
IS not possible for Goveniineiit to provide the capital required in the shape 
of Government grants”, so the mosquito still stings, and the people still die 
It IS the same wnth our cit3 improvement schemes, and our waterways and 
irrigation works, and the millions of w'ells for which Indn is thirsting the 
men are ready to make them, but the money is not 

Gentlemen, the King has wired out telling us to develop our man-power 
and our resources, and if the King’s commands are to be ohe>ed the money 
must be found Where are we to find it “i* 

(1) In the pockets of the hinance Minister 

(2) In the lost piece of silver 

(3) In the organised labour of the masses Let me touch for a little 

on these three heads 

When I refer to the pockets of *Sir William Me\er I do not mean his 
threadbare every-day working tronseis, hut his best Sunday jiair which has 
been borrowed by the Eondon bankers, iiz — the Paper Currency and Gold 
Standard Reserves In these Reserves is hidden away a practically unlimited 
supply of credit w'hieh is being coiistaiitlv replenished from the trade balance 
due to India , and this must now be turned on to the development of India 
by a modern banking system, m accordance with the King’s commandment 
Eet me explain Of the Paper Currency Reserve, 75 erores are invested in 
British Securities I'his means that the Eondon bankjers have secured 
possession of 75 erores of India’s gold on which they build up a pile of golden 
credit Now, if instead of handing over her gold to Eondon, India were to 
exchange it for silver, she could build thereon a great pile^of silver credit 
for the development of her man-power and resources It requires no great 
knowledge of finance to understand that what Eondoii gams by the use of 
India’s gold, India must lose , and what that loss amounts to the following 
example will show 

In his malaria speech to which I have already referred, Eord Ronaldshay 
told us that for an expenditure of 20 lakhs on the Mograhat Dramage 
Scheme Government got a return of 9^4 annas an acre m rental, and the 
people 46 lakhs or 230 per cent yearly in crops plus health and strengdi 
On this basis the 75 erores of gold (to say nothing of the additional credit 
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which could be got out of it), if invested in Bengal Drainage Bonds, would 
yield, say, five per cent to the Government, and 172 crores yearly to the 
people, plus a human crop of some hundreds of thousands of lives saved 
annually from malaria By inyesting in British Securities India gets five 
per cent and nothing more B\ investing in Bengal Drainage Bonds she 
would get 23^ per cent, plus health and strength 

I, of course, cannot sa^ how much mone\ could be spent in Bengal 
Drainage Schemes, but I know there is, practicallv, an unlimited amount 
of money required for wells and irrigation canals, and if we take the crop 
return from these as 100 per cent , the lohs to India b\ investing the 7^ 
crores 111 British Securities instead of Indnn is 75 crores a year or 750 crores 
in ten years, besides the loss resulling from the lost credit Is it surprising 
that there is so little mone\ available for education, or doctors, or medicine, 
or that the people are poor “far bevond the standards of Europe?" 

The difference between investing India’s money in England and in 
India IS the difference between chalk and cheese India wants the chetse as 
well as the chalk, the principal as w?cll as the interest , she wants both the 
credit and the cash 

The war is now made the excuse for holding up India’s gold in London, 
but the same thing happentd before the war, 'incl the same thing will happen 
after, unless India has her own expert bankeis 111 T^ondon to protect her 
interests, and keep an eve on the London mahajan Having strengthened 
themselves by annexing India’s gold, the London bankers now propose to 
come out here to annex India’s banking profits Government has done well 
in stopping the game , and Capital has leiidered good service lately in 
warning India against the threatened invasion India is well able to build 
up a banking svstcni of her own—the gre itest in the world—without the 
help of London, and it is to be hoped that whatever form of government is 
in power here, it will see that no London bank is allowed to get its finger 
in the banking pie, to pull out the jiluins which India needs so badly for 
herself 

And now a word or two about the lost piece of silver I mean the silver 
absorption Wh\ is the silver lost? Beeause there is no banking organisa¬ 
tion to find It I suppose India has the greatest silver mine in the world, 
the difference between the mine here and those elsewhere being, that else¬ 
where the silver comes out of the mine here it goes in Fifty crores have 
gone under in the last two vears, plus one hundred crores of credit , and 
neither Mr Darcy Lindsay’s swan song, nor Mr Sawday’s tank and bulldog 
can stop it or unearth it I am not going to cnticise Government for 
increasing the faalities for encashing its currency notes m time of war—the 
popularising of the Paper Currency may have rendered further facilities 
advisable,—but it will lay itself open to cntiasm if, while it opens the 
sluices still wider for the silver to escape, it does not at the same tune, 
Uicrease the faalities for its return b> pushing on with the development of a 
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banking system which will re-absorb the silver, and suck in all the spare 
money of the countrj as a sponge sucks up water 

I now come to the organisation of the masses, the builders of the Paper 
Currency and Gold Standard Reserves, and the creators-in-chief of the gold 
balance of trade If they do so well for Government in the dry tree what 
will they do in the green ? 

Gentlemen, as the holder of a few jute mill shares I feel ashamed to 
look a jute grower in the face That wc should be raking in loo per cent 
dividends while he is on his beam ends for want of a banking organisation to 
tide him over his evil day does not tally with British ideas of fair play It 
hardly seems playing the game , and it maun pre^s unco sair on the Dundee 
consaence But what the jute growers are suffering now is what the masses 
of India more or less suffer from the day they take up life’s burden till the 
day they lav it down It is a condition of things that can be tolerated no 
longer, and it is not a credit to British rule that it has been tolerated so long 
The people must be organised co-operatively, which is the only possible way, 
and linked on to a banking system which will enable them to compete on 
equal terms with the rest of the world To expect that the people of India 
will ever be able to develop either their bodies or their souls when burdened 
with a loo per cent finance and tied to a millstone of debt, is folly, and to 
promise them the place of partner in the Empire while denying them a 
banking organisation which will enable them to reach that place, is to make 
a mockerj'^ of any reform scheme 

Summing up my remarks I would suggest that, in view of the forth¬ 
coming political changes, and the post-war developments of all kinds which 
the Reform Scheme foreshadows, Government appoint, as early'as possible, 
a Committee of bankers, business men, and co-operative workers, to consider 
and suggest what changes in the banking machinery of India are necessary 
and advisable, with a view to the development of her man-power and her 
resources 

Give the people a chance and the\ will double the Government Reserves 
and the gold balance of trade, and provide abundant credit for all For 
scaraty there will then be plenty , for ignorance, enlightenment , for sick¬ 
ness, health , for bond-slavery, freedom , for division, unity It is to help 
in bringing in this new India that the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society lives and works , and I call on all who have the welfare of India at 
heart, whether from the East or the West, to come forward and join us, 
and do what they can to promote that unity and concord which India so 
sadly lacks Organised and united she will move upwards and move the 
world Unorganised and ununited she will never move at all, unless down¬ 
wards to chaos and disorder 

Speeches were also delivered bv the Hon Mr Provash Chandra Mitter, 
the Hon’ble Mr W E Crum, Professor Johnson, Kumar Manmdra Chandra 



Sinba and Rai Bahadur Dr Chunilal Bose after which with a vote of thatilca 
to the diair the meeting separated 

2 Extraoto from the Hon'ble Sir D. P Sarbadhloary'e speeoh at the 

Simla Conferenoe 

The following extracts are taken from the speech of the Hon’ble Deva- 
prosad Sarvadhikary at the Simla Co-operative Societies Conference on the 
14th August 1918 — 

Co-operative work has passed the experimental stage and has now to be 
on a far bigger scale It is our one salvation “in our nghtful struggle 
to be free,” upon which our best endeavours must be immediately concen¬ 
trated Whatever happens, education m all its departments is going to be 
the sheet anchor of the scheme and in the wake of this larger education would 
follow sanitary, economic and industrial improvements, if the people were 
adequately prepared betimes It is the business of the co-operative move¬ 
ment to arrange for this big work of preparation That is my justification of 
the unhesitating and earnest plea for its extensive, nay gigantic, cxnansion 
Sir Daniel has demonstrated that the real difficulty in the way of Indian 
finance is the Dondon Banker, very much attached to our balance , and he 
advises and infiuences the financial experts of the vSccretary of State, who 
in his turn infiuences the Finance Department here If the Co-operative 
movement or any similar movement in India is not to suffer from financial 
starvation, this incubus has to be lifted And the sooner that is boldly asked 
for the better And as this conference is naturally unable to indicate the 
exact ways and means, the expert conference suggested by our Sub- 
Committee ought to be able to do it And if the end in view cannot be 
achieved at all the “Conference-Germ” feeling alluded to by Sir Claude Hill 
in his opening remarks, had better be killed off on the double quick by 
means stronger than those furnished by Mr Donovan’s ‘Ganja* Federation 
One important feature of the Reform Scheme is the right of further 
taxation by the people’s representatives It would be worse than a truism 
to state that such* a right is worse than useless, if the people are not shown 
a way of paying the contemplated extra taxes Blood out of stone and extra 
taxation without improving the people’s finances and banking facilities, 
would be equally logical expectations And the Co-operative movemait 
shows you one way and about the onlv way of solution The necessity for 
immediate expansion is therefore unquestionable We are advocating a 
strong Industrial course at the University and in spite of unaccountable 
opposition we hope to get it soon or late 

We give some of them—in the University elementary traming m 
Economics, and Banking The Co-operative Societies might easily devel<9 
the practical side of their abilities 

According to the McLagan report no more than a thousand soaeties 
ought to be in one Registrar's charge Even that is too much And we m 
II 
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Bengal with our hundred thousand villagesj want as many societies and 
a hundred Registiars with no less than a thousand assistants can at 
once get the men and begin their training and those who have gone into the 
matter in detail are confident that the scheme may be made self-supporting, 
if reasonably nursed and financed for a time The picture drawn by Sii 
Daniel Hamilton which has caused an unaccountable mirth at a portion of 
this table, is no idle chimera These men would have to be well paid if not 
handsoniclj paid 

Speaking for Bengal where some of our best men have given their very 
best vears m unpaid hoiiorarv work of the greatest public importance I have 
no hesitation in asking for the Itained and paid armj of workmen for the 
special and responsible work of the kind in hand 

In order to be effective, the situation must be nursed for a while not on 
philanthropic but on absolu+elj business-like basis We must not be temfied 
by tcuii)orar> setbacks, but have to forge ahead in a detennined, firm and 
prayerful spirit 


3 Co-operative and Finanoe 

Co-operation won a signal victori it Simla when all opposition to the 
taking of savings deposits bv societies was withdrawn bv the responsible 
guardian of the public purse It is to be hoped that this decision will mark 
a new en of co-operation between the bmalice Miiiistei and the movement 
in place of his ffirmer attitude of misunderstanding, mistrust and suspicion 
No eo operator maintuns tint all is well with the movement Mistakes 
have been unde and ill regulated enthusiasm will make more , but co- 
eiperation has eoine to sta\ It is e\en part of the financial maeliinery of 
the country and will soon become one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
its wheels Furthermore with the advent of provincial autonoin> it will 
loom large in the eye of the politician who to eateh the votes of the cultivator 
must study his essential interests The Finance Ministcf therefore can no 
longer regard the movement fioin a detached standpoint, but must learn to 
understand it and work w ith it in the same wav as he does with the commer¬ 
cial and industrial houses He must study its principles an*d appreciate its 
possibilities, as well as its dangers If it is properly stage managed, he has 
far more to gam than to fear from its activities The growdh of thnft will 
at his disposal far greater resources than he has dreamt of before The 
savings banks on which, together with his borrowings, he now relies to 
finance productive works have so far onlv appealed to the Government 
servant and the dweller in towns, and have failed to attract the hoards of 
»hc agriculturist But the co-operative society m his own village, which 
offers a security which he can understand and uses the money in a way 
which he can appreciate, is already beginning to draw forth the peasant's 
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buned coin Against these deposits, which will soon swell to enormous 
proportions, societies and central banks must hold large blocks of gilt edged 
secunties as reserves, and the market thus created, just in time to replace 
that of exhausted Europe, will enable productive works to be financed with 
money on which the Government can rely in place of the unstable resources 
of the Post^ Office Savings Bank A further benefit to our financial 
machinery will be the growing use of currency notes and cheques among 
the rural population At present the cultivator insists on payment for his 
crops in coin because coin alone is of anv use to him He requires money 
to pay his rent, to repay his money lenders, to purchase food and clothes 
and to hoard For each and all of these purposes coin alone will suffice 
The landlord, the shopkeeper and the mahajan much prefer coin, if they 
do not insist on it, while com alone cm be buned m the ground But the 
co-opcrativc movement will gradualH bring about a change in this uneco¬ 
nomic state When the landlord, the bania and the mahajan deposit their 
money in the Central Banks or pnmary societies, and the cultivator himself 
learns to dispose of his surplus cash m the same wav, the currency which 
he will require will be the currency which the Central Bank prefers This, 
by reason of its small bulk and easiness to guard and transport, will be 
the note and eventually the cheque Ten vears to twenty years hence the 
big Calcutta firms will no longer take their lakhs of rupees by launch or 
train to the mufasul, but wall obtain credits with the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank and pay at least a large proportion of the jute sellers by means of notes 
or cheques on the local Cential Bank No one knows better than Sir William 
Meyer what a convenience and an economv such a change would be to his 
finances But, alas * the citadel is but half won Sir Daniel Hamilton’s 
motion for the appointment of a representative committee of bankers, busi¬ 
ness men and co-operators to consider the financing o fthe movement in all 
its beanngs seems likely to meet with a blank non possumu^ The refusal 
is based nominally on the mipossibilitv of gathciing together the right men 
in the present time of stress But this plea cannot hold water Every 
other country i» the world—and most of them are far more sorely tried 
than India—^is using its best brains to solve the problems of reconstruction, 
and few more important after-war problems await India than this Even 
in India we have seen some of our best men engaged for nearly two years in 
considering the question of industrial development Yet we cannot spare 
four or five men of affairs to face a matter which directly affects the well¬ 
being and happiness of eighty per cent of the population, and on the solu¬ 
tion of which depends all real hope of the progress and abiding prosperity 
of the country But the refusal really springs from a lack of appreciation 
of the possibilities of the movement and the belief that this is merely an 
attempt to make Government finance the co-operator or to bind Government 
to support co-operative societies in times of crisis instead of the societies 
themselves building up a sound financial structure of their own In reality 
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It IS nothing of the sort^ although the terms of Sir Daniel Haanilton’s speeches 
in Simla and elsewhere might justly give rise to such suspicions The real 
justification for the request has been fully explained in the report of the 
Committee on co-operation, which unfortunately failed to put forward any 
defimte recommendation on the subject In a word, the movement in India 
must be organised as a whole and be satisfactonlv coupled tq the system 
of Government finance and the general money market At present m each 
province the Provincial apex bank, however named, or, where no such bank 
exists, the local central banks, are usually linked to the money market by 
a system of cash credits, variously secured But there has been no reco^i- 
tion of the promissory note of the co-operative society as a banking security 
and there is a definite limit to the extent to which a Presidency or joint stock 
bank, which has been organised fordifferent purposes, tan provided, by 
discount or otherwise, the fluid resources which the movement needs What 
It requires is —pace Sir Daniel Hamilton—^not funds, which in normal times 
It IS perfectly able to attract as it expands gradually, and had far better so 
attract attempt to leap to giant strength before it knows how to use it, but 
a connection with the general money market, which will enable it to avoid 
the expense of the massing of unused resen^cs at its apex and to some extent 
also the complications of seasonal demands and surpluses Such a system, 
if soundly devised, will be of the greatest possible benefit to Government 
and the commercial world It will utilise the hot weather surplus of the 
of the Presidency banks to finance the cultivator just at the seasou when he 
most requires it, and will at first bring the money paid by the towns to 
the countr> rapidly back to the great financial centres, and eventually, as 
pointed out above, lead to the growth of deposit banking and economy in 
the use of coin At present, just as the rupees are pourmg into the Presi¬ 
dency towns and the bank rate is dropping to vanishing point, because money 
IS “unusable”, every peasant in India is crvmg for funds to finance his 
cultivation and paying the village bania rates for them which would turn 
a Rothschild grten with envy Again in October the bank rate begins to 
jumpbecause the jute mills must have the monev to pay the grower , next 
comes the demand to finance the Burma nee crop, and finally the nish up 
country for wheat, cotton and oil seeds In every case the money is required 
to pay the culticator and through him the landlord, the shopkeeper, and the 
moneylender It is to end this mediaeval s> stem that the co-operator desires 
to link up rural finance to the finances of Government and the Commercial 
world He wants no Government aid, unless it is the same right of access 
to Its unexpended balances as is enpoyed by the commercial and industrial 
magnate He reqmres no more Government support than is afforded to the 
Presidency banks In return for this he hopes to produce that equilibrium 
of monetary demand and supply for which Government and the financier 
have been for years vainly seekmg Yet we are told that it is impossible t© 
spare half a dozen men of affairs for two or three weelis to consider so 
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important a problem Let us hope that even m the fifth year of the war We 
are not so bankrupt of ability as this, and that better coimsels will still 
prevail — "The Statesman " 



CIRCULARS 


Bihar and Orissa Co-operatire Federation, Limited 
Council Order No 2 

Since the Local Auditors and other intending examinees have not yet 
been provided with necessar> books on Co-operation and it would be hard¬ 
ship to them if the first examination as proposed in Council Order No i 
IS held this year it is postponed till November iqiq 


Approved b> Council 


Ranchi, 21st Sept, 1918 


Mohiuddin \hmed, 

Governor 


Registrar's Circular No 8 of 1918 

The instruction contained in Circular No 6 of 1918 have not been 
carried out in some places and in others the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss accounts, prepared by the Inspecting Clerks have been found to be 
full of mistakes One reason for this is the fact that the Balance Sheet 
which had to be prepared under the circular for a complete calendar or 
Sambat year could not be cheeked on the basis of the previous audited 
Balance Sheet, which represented the condition of the society at a date either 
pnor or subsequent to the date on which the calendar or the Sambat year 
commenced In order to facilitate the work of the Inspecting Clerks and 
th§ subsequent checking by the Local Auditors and ensure, correctness in 
such statements, the following instructions are issued in supersession to 
previous instructions on the same matter 

I For the first jear the Inspecting Clerks will prepare the Balance 
Sheet and the Profit and Loss account for the period between the last date of 
the auddit immediately previous and the closing day of the last calendar 
or Sambat year whichever is decided to be the most convenient year for the 
area In order to check the correctness of these statements they will take 
t^e audited figures as thrtir basis The societies will thus continue for one 
year to have accounts for unequal penods presented to them in the Annual 



General Meetings as heretofore But from the next year, the account 
prepared will be for one complete calendar or Sambat year as the case may 
be, eg, suppose a society is audited up to the 15th June 1918 in an area 
where the calendar year is adopted , the Inspecting Clerk will prepare a 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss statement from the i6th June 1918 to the 
31st December iqi8 for the first year and these statements will be presented 
to the societies in their Annual General Meetings in January or February 
1919 But in Its next Annual General Meeting in January or February 1920 
the society will have the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss accounts of the 
complete calendar year of igiQ, » i , from January ist to 31st December 

2 The Local Audittir while auditing the societies in the usual course 
will audit the accounts up to the dale of audit but will not prepare a Balance 
Sheet or Profit and Loss account as hitherto He will however check the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss statement prepared bv the Inspecting 
Clerk and certifN their correctness and embody copies of these with his 
audit notes, t g , an auditor audits a society on the 25th October, 1918 and 
supposing the last date of the previous audit was the 15th May, 1017 , he 
will audit the accounts up to the 2‘;th October 1918 but will not prepare 
any Balance Sheet or Profit and Loss statement up to that date He will 
merely cheek the Balance Sheet and Piotit and Loss statement prepared by 
the Inspecting Clerk for the period 16th Maj, 1Q17 to the 3iSft December and 
submit copies of these wnth his audit report Whenever he detects any 
mistakes he will himself adjust the mistakes 111 the books and make a special 
report about such adjustment in his audit report 

3 Where the Inspecting Clark failed to prepaie the Balance Sheet 
or Profit and Loss accounts the Local Auditors will themselves prepare 
these according to instructions in paragraph i (even if these had not been 
presented before the last Annual General IMecting of the societies) and they 
will embodv copies of such stateincnts with their audit report instead of the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss account up to the date of audit 

4 The Inspecting Ckrk and Local Auditors must clearly grasp the 

instructions above If the> cannot understand them thev must have 

a personal consultation with the Deputy Registrar or Sub-Deputy Registrar 
in charge of the Division 


Muhi-ud-din Ahmad, 

Offg Registrar, Co-operattvc Soctehes, 
Bihar and Orts\a 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The September issue of Bombay Co-optraitve Quarterly opens linth an 
instructive article by Mr M L Darling describing the various lines along 
which co-operative work is being done in the Sikh Khalsa College at Amritsar 
Mr Ewbank contributts a vivid sds^etch of the Simla Conference of Registrars, 
and his masterly article on “the True Sphere of Central Co-operative Banks'* 
has been reproduced 

- 

From our point of view the main "feature of Mysore Economic Conference 
(to which the July number of the Mysore Fconomto Journal is devoted) is 
the debate on Laud Banks Such organizations jt was proposed, should exist 
side by side with co-operative societiesj and to avoid competing with such 
societies they should not grant loans of less than Rs 2,000 or for penods 
of less than five years The industrialisation of agriculture will naturally 
lhake sudi banks indispensable Though the conference was agreed about 
the necessity for the measure “there seemed to become vagueness about its 
exact significance and its relation to the existing co-operative agencies" 
Dr Coleman read a thoughtful paper on the consolidation of agricultural 
holdings on the lines of the work *done by Mr Keatings, Director of 
Agriculture in Bomba> 


We welcome the appearance of a new co-operative Journal in Guzrati 
Its title IS “Kheti and Sahkarva" which means “Agriculture and Co-opera- 
tion" and it is pubhshed in Baroda The articles attain, ;n many rases, a 
high standard of ment and we are sure, the journal will promote the cause 
of co-operation in all Gii/rati speaking districts 



Rates good, salyect to ranamuig luuold, till 31st March, 1919. 
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BENGAL HOME INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

SALE DEPOT 

3A. HOaa STREEI, 

SAMAVAYA MANSIONS, 

Branch Sale Depot—179, Cornwallis Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

AN INSTITUTION TO MARKET THE FINISHED PRODUCTS OF THE 
C01TAGE INDUSTRIES OF BENGAL 

Buttons, 111 o p and hoin, splendid cinalities, at 
biirpi Using prices 

Dacca and other muslins, beautiful designs, white and 
dyed, dress lengths, blouse pieces, suries 

Jharans and dusters in all qualities, strong and lasting, 
at veiy low prices 

Kashida cloth, a nch silk embroider_>, table covers, cush¬ 
ion covers and dress pieces 

Tippcia hue cloths, suitable for dresses, door curtains, bed 
covers, the cheapest cloths in Bengal 

Silks, inatkas, liaptas and tussars of the best quality, 
suitings, shirtings and dress lengths 
^ _ 

Bell metal, huger bowds, cups, glasses and ornaments 

lvoi3r combs and ornaments, horn combs, rugs and 
blankets, tweeds and toot rugs 

Cutlei \, iintnmg knives, penknives, table knives. 

Leather, sheepskins, crom^f, and bark taned, for Tops. ^ 

Apply for our Catalogue,^o samples sent. Pneeaare 
real Ti-alue 

WIm orMrtatf «»i>t mmpa, marti Mm * 





Suppliers to His Majesty’s Troops. 

SREEKISSElTbin & CO., 

RECOMMEND THEIR CELEBRATED “MANQO 

BRAND” 

Mangoes, Jams, Jellies, Marmalade, Chutnles 
* and other Indian Condiments. 

Acknowledged by the most critical Consumers to be 
the highest class of Condiments obtainable 

AWARDED 39 MEDALS 

SREEKISSEN DUTT & 

77, DHURRUMIOl LAH STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 

Telegraphic Address 
“ Merchants,” Calcutta 


CO. 


’Phone 1783 
Bstd 1841 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 

GOLD & SILVER ORNAMENTS 

TLEASE CALL AT 

Messrs. GHOSH & SONS, 

Manufacturing Jewellers, 


Qold and,Silver-Smiths, Watch and Clock Dealers and 
Repairers, Engravers and Opticians. 


BEST MATBRIALS 
BBST WORKS 
BEST PRICBS 


IF YOUR WATCH NEEDS work carried 

OUT BV BEST 

REPAIRS SEND IT TO US watch makers 


E. B i8. College St., Municipal Market, Calcutta. 
Hettd Office :—Harrison Road, 

Branch :—Radhabaz^ Street, 


Calcutta. 














SRI BHARAT DHARMA MAHAMANDAL. 

THB ALL'INDIA HINDU SOCIO.RBLIQIOUS ASSOCIATION 
General President —H H THE MAHA RAJA OF DURBHANQA, OX I E 

5v&«cripffon for Conmral Mmmbmrt much Rt 2 a yoar 
Mtmbmra haoo thm prwdogmt ot~ 

(«) Ihe Mihiinnmlil lienevolent tund | (i) llie Maliamindd M g-\nne {in £»glis/0 

A High CloMt Monthly FREE 
(c/ M ill ini'ind il '^hast ic Publications at three fourth price 

Protpeetut and Spoetman Copy of thm Magaztna Sent FREE 
AOBNIS WANTED IN ALL IMPORTANT TOWNS COMMISSION HANDSOME 

The Gi'neial heaetaty —Sri Bharat Dharnif Mahamandal, 

BENARES CANTONMENT 


JUST OUT 

INDIAN ECONOMICS. 

Demy 800 p p 470 Cloth Bound by 
Prof V G KALE, M A, of Fergutaon College, POONA 

j HIS 1 1 uniiiknble book on a siibjett of vital iinpoitanrr to the people of Iiidu at lb presei t 

11 iinei t It a vivid picture of the ccotiomir condition if Indii mil discusses problems 

uf ill in 1 uri,tiit iiiteiest to the colintiy Highly useful to I'niveisity students and public men 

( ood pnpei bold type and stiong bindini,j 

Price R« 4 8 by V P P 4 12 

Copies can be had of-THE ARYABHUSHAN PRESS, 
BUDHAWAR PETH, POONA CITY 


The Pabna Central Co-operative Bank, Ld. 

( Ret^tsieved undet the Act II of iQlz) 


Kesistered Office—PABNA 


Authorised Capital 

Rs 

3,00,000 

Subscribed Capital 

• »» 

1,00,488 

Funds 

• »» 

20,000 

Working: Capital 

••• »» 

10,80,989 


Investments In such banks are quite safe and sound as — 

(1) I hey ite puiel> Cooperative Hanks 

(2) They do not lend to individuals nor invest their funds in any spetulaHve 

business 

(3) I hen business IS entnely conducted under the supetvisiun and control of the 

Registrar of Co ope-ative Societies, Bengal * 

'4) They invest ihetr funds only m ( o operative Societies with unlimited iMbility 
fixed deposits received and inteiesl illoued to the depositors «ho ire residents of 
the Pabna S idar Sub Division as follows — 

8 per annum hxed for 4 years 

>1 « 3 « 

7/^X n 11 * ,1 

m „ „ 1 „ 

Depositnr<i from outside are requested to settle the tate of interest by correspondence 


When ordering please mention *' Tho Beg^nl BIhnr A Orissa Co-operative Journal ’ 
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MAURICE AND QHOSE 


CONSOLTINQ OPTICIANS^ 

275 - 5 , BOWBAZAR STREET. CALCUTTA 

( Mad’in Buildings—opposite Bowbazar Police Station ) 



CONSUL IING SPECIALIST 

Di". C QHOSE, rio,Fs»MC,DBOA,'LOMD) 

Late Asst Central Ophthalmic Hospital ( London ) 
'ind Ireeman of the city of London 

EYE TESTING room fitted up with Dark room, Keratometer, Orthoscope and 

other up to date Instruments 

Special arrangement to examine cases by Ophthalmoscope, Retlnoscope, &c 

Where glasses ire iieccss ir>, wc gtind them to smt individual requirement 


S. C SENGUPTA, D.D.S. 

Qualified American Dental Surgeon 
(Univfrsity op Pennsylvania, USA) 

Painless Extraction 

Treatment of all diseases of Teeth, Mouth and Jaw-bones 

Artificial Plates 

American Crown and Bridge work 
Gold, Silver and other Fillings 

38-2, WELLINGTON STREET, CALCUTTA 

( DhfiJ nmtollah and Wellington Street Corner ) 

HOURS -8-30 AM to 5-30 PM 

A complete course m Dentistry Riven m two years 

BY 

Dr. S. C. SENGUPTA. 

Tuition fee for complete course Rs. 1000 per year 
Only one year for Mechanical Dentistry. 

A limited number of SH^deuts only are taken 
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Highly recommended foi the use of 
Co-opei.ilivc Banks by the Regislrai of 
Co-opeiative Societies, Bengal, Behai and 
Oiissa, Assam, United Provinces, Cential 
Provinces, Baioda, Punjab, etc 

Special tales fot Co-operative Societies 


RAY BROTHERS 

WRITING INK & HIGH CLASS RUBBER 
STAMPS MANUFACTURERS, WOOD & 
METAL ENGRAVERS 

86, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


Rs, 2,000 IN CASH PRIZES 

The Rs 3000 offered last >eai foi Prices by The Chhean 
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^ The Director, 

THE CHfLEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE, 

(Indian Delegation ) 

1, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

It will be remembtred th it at the niectiiig of Ptoviiicidl 
Co-ojx;rati\ e Conference last ^tlr, <i Standint; Committee of the 
Conference was appoi ited to .idvise the Registr ir between the last 
conference and the coming one This committee recommended 
that it was deSirable and iieccss irv to liold the conference this 
>ear We are glad to leain tnat Go\erinunt ha\c accepted the 
committee’s suggestions and arringeineiit. have been made to 
hold the conference in February 


The process of decentrali/ation in Co-operative administra¬ 
tion IS still in jjrogress in Bengal Tw'O new posts of Divisional 
Auditors heue been sanctioned by Government, and we are glad 
to find that two of the senior Inspectors haie been promoted to 
these posts Babu B K Das has been placed at Naogaon for the 
Rajshahi Division and Babu U N Sen at Dacca for Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions They are at present undergoing the 
necessary training under a w^ell-known firm of Calcutta Auditors 
It IS hoped that under these new arrangements the Statutoty 
audit work will be done more development 

of Co-operation will proceed on more sound financial lines 
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The Ndogdon tTiinja Culti\ itors* Co-operdtive society is d 
unique institution in Bengdl, diid d perusal of the report of its 
first generdl Meeting will a most fitting reply to those 
inteVested tradiicers who soug it the columns of the public press 
to discredit it iii the eyes of tne ])ublie To gl^e one thousand 
lupees to war th irites, to spend twelve Ihous iiid rupees for a dis¬ 
pensary, five thou and for a medical ward in the local hospital, 
fifteen thousand for educatioi, fifteen handled for improving 
loads and two laes for gning bonuses to the eultiv'ators—and all 
this out of the first year's jirofits—is trulv unique in the annals 
of Indian Co-opcration Praise bt to those who organised the 
society and who aie still /ealouslv promoting its interests 


If the first year’s balance sheet slmws a profit of nearly fiv^e 
lakhs, it IS but reisonable to suppose that next yeai it will not be 
less With this huge .innual sum ina\ it not be possible in the near 
future to equip and maint ini a College of Agriculture which would 
impart free scientific agricultural instruction to the cultivating 
class ^ If the efforts of the society in this hue arc supplemented 
by the state, such a scheme may easily be developed and worked 


It affords us great pleasuie to read the glowing accounts of 
the activities of Co-opcritive stores in Great Britain where they 
have proved so successful Indian ex^nence in this line is, 
howev^er, rather discouraging The mam difficulty is the apathy 
of the directorate which results jn the conversion of the Co-opera- 
tiv e Store into a one-man business Now that Co-oper«tive stores 
are being formed in main Colleges, we should draw the ittention 
of the promoters to this point vtc that in the management of a 
Co-operative Store, more than in the niaiiagement of any other 
society, a susttuned enthusiasm of the working members is a snnf 
qua non for its success 

We publish in this numbed definite scheme for Co-operativ^e 
training and instruction If this scheme is accepted by ihe 



Conference, the B C O Society will take early steps to work it 
out, but it must be backed by sufficient funds to enable it to carry 
it out successfully and in its entirety We have no doubt that all 
who are interested in the sound and progressne development of 
Co-operation in Bengal—the landed aristocr.icv, the mercantile 
community, the Central Banks and Government—^will liberally 
finance this scheme and help in its earlv fruition 


From the current Bengal Report it appeirs that the first 
three month’s working of the Bengal Provincial Co-operativ’e 
Federation, Ltd , has yielded a pioht of Rs 3,522 The working 
capital of the Federation has, we understand, doubled itself m 
eight months The institution of this realU Co-operativ'e apex 
bank has inspired so much public confidence that the stream of 
deposits from financiers continued to grow in volume till it was 
found that the funds that wtic forthcoming far exceeded the 
amount which could find jirolit iblc investment Ihider these 
circumstances the Bank authorities did the only thing which was 
possible for them to do, i/j , they reduced the rites of interest 
for fixed deposits, and these now vary fiom 5 p e jier annum for 
deposits fixed for one veai to 6 per cent jier annum for deposits 
fixed for four years 


We may incidentally remark that the Federation should out 
of its profits afford part of the fin me 1 il iid tint is necessary for 
carrying out the scheme for Co-opcr.'tiv e tr lining and instruction 
The Federation—more than any other body*—is deeply interested 
ift the stability of the mo\«?ment, and what agency, other than 
a trained body of officials and an educated body of members, can 
promote that stability > When th* time comes for the next 
annual meeting of the Federation, we hope that the Directors will 
allot a substantial portipn of their profits to the B C O Society 
for furthering the scheme of Co-operativ e tr? mng and instruction 


The Fatwa Co-operative Di^hsary is a nov^el co-operative 
institution—^in fact, the only one of its kind in India It appears 
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from the latest Bihar and Orissa Report that dunng the last year 
no less than 25,483 persons leceived help from the dispensary, 
and of these, 2933 uere members of Co-operative societies, and 
that the total income of the dispensary was about Rs 5,cxx) The 
success of the dispensary h is been in a large measure due to the 
liberal help which it has recei\ ed from the District board, but this 
is no reason why the District Board should now take over the 
dispensary and appoint its own committee and should thus kill 
an exemplary society of its kind We thoroughly agree with the 
following remarks of the Registrar—“The desire to manage one’s 
own affairs is a pr iiseworthy desire, and when the people show 
that they art able (as in this c ise the dispens*iry committee have 
amply pro\ed) to provide in efficient management, the district 
board should, in my opinion, be only too glid to welcome and 
encourage such self-help ’’ 


There were alre«idy lerv successful societies .it the Hansqua 
Tea Estate, the Gooiiiti Tea Estate and .it other places In those 
places where there are no Co-opcr.iti\c societies, the planters have 
very often to lend considerable sums of money to the coolies, Iw 
the institution of those societies, howcier, the pl.inters have been 
relieved of the necessity of lending Besides, owing to the 
joint liability of the members, it is the interest of every 
member to see that no other member lea\ es the tea garden The 
institution of these societies in the tea gardens has thus proved 
beneficial both to the coolies and the planters It is gratifying to 
note, therefore, that the Darjeeling Tea Planters’ Association, at 
the instance of Mr Dono\.in, has appointed a committee consist¬ 
ing of Messrs G W O’Brien, J Cahert and E Kingsley to 
investigate thoroughly the question of developing more Co- 
operatue Societies among the coolies in the tea gardens 


Mr Donovan recently wrote a letter to the Calcutta 
Uniiersity authonties in which^he urged on them to use their 
influence to get students to take up the practical study of 
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Co-operation, as suggested by Sir Daniel Hamilton in his address 
entitled “The Spacious Days to come” by encouraging the 
study of political economy with special reference to Co-operation 
Acting on this letter the Unnersity authoiities have instituted 
two annual prizes of Rs 250 and Rs 200 to be awarded during 
the next 3 years The prizes are open to all graduates of not 
more than 10 years’ standing The Uiiiveisity is to be congratu¬ 
lated on their opening a xas^t and most fertile field to the labours 
of its graduates It is to be lioped that the ofFei of these prizes 
will rouse a keen interest iinong our graduates in the study of 
practical problems of Co-operation 


In our last issue we published “A seheiiic foi Pio\ident 
Deposits in Central Co-opci iti\t Ikinks” bv Mi N G Hasik 
The pages of this Journal ire ojicn to a discussion of th it scheme 
by those interested 111 it 


We aie ghd to find tint tlie Co-opcrati\c ide i is gradually 
spreading to the mofussil colleges On the 22nd of December 
last the Rajshahi College Co-opei iti\ c Stoie w is 1 egistered The 
membership, w’e are told, is open to ill students and teachers and 
other officers of the college The shaic c ipit il is Rs 5,000 
The value of each share is R«; 5 of which will be called We 
shall watch the progress of this new societ\ with great interest 
and we hope other mofussil colleges will follow the example of 
Rajshahi 


At the last Zamindar’s Conference Babu Surendra Narayan 
Sinha (Secretary, Jiaganj Co-operitive Bank) suggested the 
establishment of a Zamindar’s Co-operatn e Bank with a \ lew to 
help indebted Zamindars to recover encumbered estates and 
thus save them from alienation We commend this suggestion 
to the careful attention of our Zamindars and we invite corres¬ 
pondence on it. 
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We ha\e been discussing in our recent issues some sources 
of financial help a^allablc for furthering the co-operative move¬ 
ment in India We ha\e mentioned the favourable balances of 
Indian trade and the assistance to be expected from the Indian 
Banking system But it might be argued that the assistance 
from the credits which India has collected abroad will be only a 
teinporar\ windfill, while not \erv much can be expected from 
the presidency Banks and other Banking Institutions which will 
ha\e their hands fairly full in assisting the Industrial resolution 
which will begin in Indi 1 in the neir future Hence we venture 
to suggest a third financial resources in the sh<ipe of loans from 
the fiduciary portion of the Paper Cuirencv Reserxe In his 
woik on “Indian Currency and Finance”, Mr Keynes has argued 
that “the manner in which the reserve against the note issue is 
kept is needlessly restricted Apart from th it portion which is 
peimanently invested, the whole is kept in gold ind silver This 
IS in imitation of the rule governing the Bmk of Paigland’s note 
issue” He argues in favour of lending out a {xirtion of the 
icserve on bills of Exchange and other .ipprovcd security His 
proposal IS that loans fiom the Paper Currency Reserve should be 
given out to help Indian tradeis md generallv^ so as to reduce the 
fluctuations of the Indian discount rite But, it might be added, 
that there is no reason why the whole benefit of loans from the 
Paper Currenev Reserv^e should go to the commercial classes 
The Indian agriculturist has at least an equal claim to the benefits 
from these loans and his need is ev-^cn greater 


The importance of the resources for loans to wdiich we have 
referred above c.in hardly be exaggerated With the rapid 
extension of public confidence in inv country’s note system, the 
fiduciary portion of the reserve behind it is bound to develop 
Perhaps there is no better illustration of this than is afforded bj- 
the growth of securities in our Paper Currency Reserve in the last 
four years, when the percentages of security to the total reserve 
has increased from 18 per cent^to nearly 62 per cent We see 
from this that with a world-wide w^ar going on and with our 
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Paper Currency figures reaching new recoids year bv year the 
Fiduciary reserve has been more than tripkd It w is a signal 
proof of the triumph ot state cicdit, .is most of the new securities 
added, consisted of Treasury Bills 01 of sccuiitics cicated ad hoi 
It is also very encourigiiig for the cicdit of the pajier of 
Co-operativ’’e Societies as long as they aie suix.ivised and then 
IX)licy IS guided by state ofiici ils 


The merits of our pioposal depend upon the value of the 
promissory notes of oui Societies is securities It is generally 
admitted that commerciil pajxi is excellent security on which 
loins can be made from the Piper Curiency Reserve But the 
question will be asked —is the piper of Co-operative Societies as 
good as eommercial papei fiom the point of view of security for 
such loans^ We shall tluiefoic institute a compuisoii between 
the security V .lint of the two kinds of papei iiid we slnill find 
favourable characteiistics pecuhir to each The fiist jioiiit to be 
urged in favour of commticial piper is th it it is cajiable of being 
turned into e ish in the ordin iry m irket, while th.it is not possible 
at present in the case of the pro-notes of Co-opei.itivc Societies 
Ill tune, however, this defect of Co-opcritive piper might be 
remedied either by arraiigenients enteied into with Presidency 
Banks under which they wull undeit ike the diitv of le-diseounting 
agricultural paper or by the establishment of a state co-operative 
apex bank A second point in which commercial paper appears 
superior to co-oper.itive piper is the shoitei peiiod of the former 
Commercial p.fper is drawn for from thiee to si\ months, while 
co-operative pro-notes are di iwii for fiom six to twelve months 
On further thought however this difference in usiniiice does not 
go to the root of the matter If there are a few thousands of bills 
in the port-folio of a bank or of a Gov ernment institution, a certain 
number of these bills and pro notes whu h aie bought on different 
dates must liquidate themselves day by d ly, irrespective or the 
jieriod for which they are drawn, and 111 this lies the chief merit 
of bills or paper as investments Further, commercial bills are 
very often renewed on maturity^which is not the case with our 
pro-notes 
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This brings us to the special merits of the paper of 
Co-operative Societies as securities In the first place, the 
Central Bank which lends on the pro-notes of a primary Society 
is constantly controlling and inspecting the affairs of the borrow¬ 
ing society but such minute control and inspection is entirely 
absent as between the. accepting house and the drawer of a 
commercial bill, and this is a great point n fa\our of co-operative 
paper Furthei, a primary society has to take share in a Central 
Bank in proportion to its borrow mgs from the Central Bank, and 
this naturally gives a furthei hold to the Central Bank on the 
borrowing society Another important feitiire to be considered 
IS the remarkable ineiease in the reserve of the primary Societies 
—^reserves which in many cases, go to buy shares are a further 
line of defence for the loans on which the pro-note is based As if 
this was not enough, in some cases theie is behind the pro-notes 
the further security of deposits made by the primal y society in 
the Central Bank, while m ev'ery case money repaid by members 
to their societies is at once made available for repayment by the 
Societv to the Central Bank Besides all this there is the 
unlimited liability of ev'^erv member of the primarv society, while 
such societies are inspected and their accounts are audited by 
Go\ erniiient Inspectors w hose numbei and vigilance is increasing 
Finally, in the epoch of consideration which occupied the last 
quinquennium, a vast number of the weaker societies have had to 
disappear Looking to all these one can say that the pro-notes 
of the Societies are almost an ideal form of security on which a 
portion of the Fiduciary Reserve of our Paper Currency can be 
lent to help the cause of co-operation in India 



RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND 
Parallels and Contrasts with Bengal 


[ By Co-oi’i'R \TOR J 

“Rural Rtt(3iistiuttioii in Iicland” is i itcord of Co-opeiatno 
Oi^mi/ilion b\ Ivioiitl Simlh-Goidon, m \ ((Xon) uid Laurence 
C Staples, M \ (H ir\ ird) The forniei is an Irish diseiple of 
Sir Hoiaee Plunkett and now holds ofiiee in the lush At>iieul- 
tural Oigaiii/ition Soeiet\, and the latter is an Anieiiean student 
of the Co-opei itue inoieinent in Tieland One stiikinq f<ut in 
eonne'etion with this inoienient, which ne\ei went in for id\ei- 
tisenient be\ond the foiii seas of Iieland, is the w iv in which its 
time his spiead so as to biiin> a niimbei of eo-o]>eiatne jiili^iinis 
and enquiieis to the shoies of Irel iiid The hrst of the Benp;al 
Ree;istiars sou^*ht inspiration in Iieland and the pieseiit Rei^istiar 
was sent b\ the Go\eminent of Benj^ il ten ve iis 1 iter to do like¬ 
wise Other Iiidi in students of pAonoinies miiilit ha\e been found 
too wandenii}* ainon|4 the societies in liehiid iiid one such 
actually took his coat off and accepted cinjilov nient in i c o-opei iti\ e 
creanieie there in older to i^ct a pi ictie il knowledge of its wwkinj^ 
Students and ofheials of Gov eminent fioin the |^ie it pro^iessive 
republic of the West crossed the Atl intie to leain eo-opei ition in 
Ireland Stiide,nts fioin other foreign countries weie not 
wanting, and other eountiies more than one h ive ])aid to Ireland 
in this the tribute of imitation It is little wondei tint Irish eo- 
opeiators feel* as if “time had luii back ind fetched the iK<-of 
ejold,” when they see the'-e pilgiims comiin>: to then eo-opeiative 
institutions, as in the days when she w is the Island of Saints and 
Schol.irs and the pilgrims and students of Eurojie flocked to her 
monasteries and schools 

The preface to this book is written b> A E , himself an 
ardent co-operator, albeit a poet ^nd an idealist In his words 
the book “is the most complete iiidf accur ite history of a moyement 
which has come to be of the highest importance to Ireland” Of 
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this movement A E says —‘ ‘ It has in it the promise of a more 
real unity among the Irish people than has before seemed 
possible”, and he adds, which may repay the consideration of 
politicians, teachers, administrators, economists and indeed of 
citizens generally in Bengal, “The unity of a jxople may be 
brought about by accejitaiicc of common religious, cultural or 
political ideals, but it is doubtful whether that unity can be made 
leal by any of these unless there is an identity of economic interest 
.iiiiong the majority of its citizens Without tins identity of 
economic interest made obcioiis to the ax^erage man the unity is 
without depth ” It is a fact that the fanners of Ireland, whether 
they hailed from Ulster or the South, knew no disunion on the 
fundamental question of the Land, liox\e\cr they differed in their 
ideas of i>olitical reconstruction What the co-operatixe mo\e- 
ment has undoubtedly done in the \ illages and towns in Ireland 
where it has J.aken icxit is to jircdispose the citizen “to subordinate 
his own interests and to identify them with the interests of the 
nation” It does not surifice the interest of the individual, and 
therein lies the diffeieiice between socialism and co-operation, but 
it docs teach the individual to subordinate his interest, and therein 
consists the highest form of citizens tup, which fact enables A E 
to say and truly say of the moxenieut that “it fosters the spirit of 
Citizenship” If there is one thing wanted, in Bengal especially, 
it is something to foster the spirit of citizenship and the movement 
which can do this by establishing an “identity of economic interest 
imong the majority of citizens”, at the same time teaching each 
to subordinate his owni interest to that of the whole is undoubtedly 
the ideal 

The first chapter of the book deals with the economic and 
social condition of the country “Thp Irish pRpfiLEM capita¬ 
lized and italicized bv the streneous efforts of the professional 
Iiolitician sinks into a secondary position” say the authors, com¬ 
pared to the problem of the economic welfare of the people The 
politician may not agree to this statement of the case but who will 
deny m Bengal or Ireland that a mam problem is one of poverty, 
“not only economic poxerty but also a poverty of industrial 
character and social life^” The authors trace the history of 
Ireland under British rule, shoxnng how its manufactures were 
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deliberately suppressed by legislation, but they come back to the 
essential fact that the basic industry of the country is agnculture 
and, while no law suppressed this, the industry failed to organize 
and develop itself to meet modern conditions of competition and 
progress Fifty years ago, Denmark was a far country from 
England, America and the Argentine were very distant lands 
Great Britain, fast becoming a purely industrial country and tend¬ 
ing to depend for its agnciiltur il produce on other countries and 
thus to become a great and gi owing market for that produce, had 
only two near neighbours, France and Ireland In 1891 
Denmark, America and moie distant countiies were competing 
with Ireland in the English markets or rither had successfulh 
dnven Ireland, the sister kingdom, the neai neighbour, out of the 
markets of England The re ison was th it Irish agriculture was 
unorganized and undeveloped The causes of this failure of Irish 
agnculture to de\ elop and org iiiise itself are most probably to be 
found in the land system of Ireland It is scarcely a few years 
since Irish tenants were fiercely agit iting for a right of occupancy 
which the poorest r uyat 111 Beiig il has long enjoyed There may 
be no parallel in the causes of this lack of organization <ind develo]>- 
ment of agriculture, but in both countries this lack, from whatever 
cause, did exist a few years igo The most immediate conse¬ 
quences of the want of organization and development were the im¬ 
position of enormous taxes upon the basic industry of each country, 
not taxes that reached the coffers of Goveinment but taxes that 
fed the rack-renters, the capitalist*-, the usurers .ind the parasites 
The unorganized agricultural or other industrial jxipulation could 
always be crushed one by one Co-oper<iting, organized and 
united, they could have successfully opposed their hereditary 
enemies This was the case with the industrial population of all 
countries until trade unionism came to their .iid Trade Unionism 
for all that has been said against it, docs not endanger trade It 
does not frighten capital away or prevent development It in¬ 
creases trade, improves work, improves the worker and stimulates 
progress by making industry search for better processes, better 
machinery Where trade unionism is strongest there the progress 
of industry is greatest The laws of the great democracies would 
have killed progress if trades unionism were a hostile force to 
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progress Instead, the great democracies lead the way in the 
progress of then industries, and in lecogiTzing the rights of the 
workei The antiquated notions of making profits by oppressing 
the attual producei ha\e given way to the modern ideas of increas- 
ng piofits by making a better and more contented workman and 
developing the means of production Co-operation ignore spirit¬ 
ual than tr.ide unionism Without any of the bitterness which is 
iss(JLiatcd with trades unionism it will make a bettei cultnator 
liec.iiise ti more contented ind bettei reniiiner ited eiiltivitor It 
will turn the minds of those, the capitalist, the financier, the 1 iiid- 
loid, who depend in a countiv like this 1 irgclv upon igiiciiltiiie 
for then letnrns, tow iids maintaining their reasonable ind 
leasonablv s ife ictiiins bv iinproxements in the svstem of igricul- 
tuie itself, of the finance of ignculture liid of marketing ind not 
bv fiiithcr squeezing of the < iiltn itor If wc take the economic 
holding is the stand ird, it must be n idi to produce enough first 
to gne the ciillnator suftic lent to li\e in a decent standaid of 
comfort ind then to ]nv mv coiunbutio is due to the capitalist, 
the financiei md the landloid The tciiint woiknig on the 1 ind 
h IS the first right to i luiiig fioin it If the pioduee of the land 
IS not enough to ]> iv^ the ti ibutc of the rest ifter ensiii mg the culti- 
\atoi’s coinfoit it must be in ic^e to do so It can be made to do 
so bv impioxcd linaiice, nnproced methods, iiiipioved manures 
iiid fertilizers, iiiipioied xaiieties of seeds, the elimination of 
w iste The energy of the c ip’talist, the fin iiicier and the landlord 
might then be de\oted to bunging ibout these impio\cments on 
which their income will dejieiid They might work to make their 
monev productne then and such woik would be •for the common 
benefit This is no Utojnan dream, it is exactly wdiat has 
happened w heie kiboiii h is oig iinzed itself, ind where the captains 
of indiistiv sit on conciliation boirds b\ the side of their em- 
jiloyees, in British countries w^here the Conciliation board is an 
institution of the I^aw If it can be done for other industries it 
can be done for the oldest and greatest of industries 

The industn of agriculture has ahvavs been associated with 
credit and too often with usury Economists agree that credit is 
IK cess'll \ foi 'igricultiiie and administrators and legislators stnv^e 
to dissoci ite the industrv from usury Thus in India co-operative 
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credit has come to he recogni/ed is the mam form of co-o]x?ration, 
because co-oi:)eratioti was fiist introduced for the agricultural 
classes and because the great economic characteristic of the Indian 
agriculturist w is his indebtedness to usurers The e^ il was 
lecognized and co-ojxi ition was meant to icnio\c it Should not 
co-oiieratiofl ha\e been t ihen decpei ind been used ilso to renio\e 
the cause of indebtedness, the nnoig ini/ed state of ignciilturc and 
its lack of de\elopnicnt to nieel modern conditions^ 

Is igiicultuie IS at picscnt pi ictised in Ifeiig il a piofitable 
piofession^ If it is not, to-0]xi iti\e credit will ainclioiate the 
condition of the cultn itor but will lujt make him independent 
Co-operatioii should be taken deeper iiid bv its means <igriculture 
should be orgini/ed ind de\eloped In fict, it is obiioiis tint 
w^hether co-opeiati\c credit is aiccessful in its aims oi not it onlv 
deals with one ])hase of the pioblcm ind co-ojxi ition to orginise 
and develop agricultiiie would mere ise success 

Turning over the tuithci jiigcs of tins ch iplei we come 
•cioss such statements and lefeicuccs is these -“the n itural re¬ 
sources (of the country) h ive nevei been propcih utilized “there 
Ins been the gieatest jiovertv ind distress,” “the land became 
the piopertv of i coinpii itivch snnll nunibci of landloids,” 
“there w is no altern itive to iIk 1 md is i soiiiic of livelihood,” 
“lents lose eontinuoiislv depending on the i.ipicitv of the 

landlord,” “middlenieii lent-collectois ])ios|xied quite is much 
as the actual owners,” “fiom these f icts developed an cxtienic 
subdivision of holdings,” “undei such loiiditions no profitable 
form of agriculture could be ])i leiiscd ,” “most of the tenants 
(were) perpetutillv in aneirs,” “ igriciilture (is it was) did not 
iomi a sound econoniic bisis foi the national existence” There 
t re references to evictions, to ]niblic houses, to the biith ind death 
lates, and to emigration, which are not so ippositc, but furthei 
on the authors come to dc il with the villige shop-kecpeis and 
gombtemnen, of whom they sav “the people were bound to them 
in a virtual slavery, ever m debt for necessities supplied oi credit 
given” “Social distinctions, developed as tliev 1 irgelv mere 
from the economic situation, afterwards did much to aggravate 
its senousness” “This divisimi (of the population into several 
cUsses) was accentuated bv lacial , and religious differences,” 



“There has been no sense of social solidarity “ “A real com¬ 
munity life seemed impossible “ “The real importance of these 
facts (the economic and social conditions of the people) lay in their 
elTect upon the character of men and women “ The lack of 
“energy and initiative and moral fibre of the people” is commented 
upon as a result of these conditions Could a waiter on the 
economic and social conditions of Bengal avoid statements and 
references similar to these ^ 

The next chapter of the book deals very succinctly, but 
omitting nothing, with the series of land acts which have com erted 
the farmers of Ireland into peasant proprietors from being tenants 
at will There is little or no parallel here between the countnes, 
for in the matter of the rights of tenants in the land Bengal legisla¬ 
tion or custom at least was a century or more ahead of Irish, but 
it is not unworthy of notice that two of the men who had the chief 
part ill creating and ndnunistering the final Band Act in Ireland 
were Irishmen who had learned their work in Bengal 

Having dealt with these essential preliminaries the authors 
pi oceed to the subject proper of their book and trace the earH 
history of the constructive policy of Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
co-operative movenieiit or organization for common effort on a basis 
of equality As in all countries so in Ireland such organization 
w'as of primary importance under primitive conditions The 
ancient land system of Ireland \estiiig owenership in the tnbe 
was co-operati\e As in India social life was organized in ancient 
days on a community basis, and igaiii as in India “the heritage 
of associative faculties which had been developed was of the 
greatest value in the new moiement” 

In 1831 inspired bv the teachings of Robert Owen, a Clare 
landlord, John Scott Vandeleui, wnth the assistance qf J C Craig, 
i disciple of Owen, started a co-operative community on his estate, 
which pro\ed to be an “amazing success’ while it lasted and 
revealed the capacity of the peasantry for combined action 
About 1890 the English Co-operative Union began to examine 
the prospects of co-operation in Ireland and their Seerfi^ary 
reported —“The miserable poverty of most of the people makes 
it impossible that they should commence co-operation on their own 
initiati\ e, and were even that possible they lack the confidence in 
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each other necessary to success” Here indeed is a parallel which 
no one will deny Sir Horace (then Mr ) Plunkett had earlier 
started a co-operative store and the efforts of co-opeiation were 
directed towards consumeis’ sot.eties at first It was not long 
before it was realized that greater success was possible in other 
lines The first Store, however, was a dozen years in existence 
before this discovery was made In India too, jierhaps, we may 
find after our dozen years of woik that something in addition to 
the lines we have adopted is necessary The new di covery in 
Ireland was the organization on the productive side of the farmer’s 
business Organization on the marketing side might do as much 
for Bengal The dairying industry, a large industry in Ireland, 
was selected for organization ‘‘Driimcollogher Co-operative 
Creamery Society” was the first fruit of Sir Horace’s “arduous 
..'lid at times discouraging campngn ” The ignorance and sus¬ 
picions of the farmers proxed the greatest obstacle say the authors 
How reminiscent of one’s experiences in Bengal ’ Fifty meetings 
did Sir Horace and his men hoH in \ain, yet not in vain, for all 
the seed can not have fallen on the rock No new society 
appeared, however, in spite of the fact that Drumcollogher cream¬ 
ery was a great success, turning o\ei about ;^to,(xxi m its first 
year, paying the highest price for milk and still making a profit 
for its niembers The English Co-oner itne Union brought its 
aid soon after An organiser was appointed, a man of great 
energy, Mr R A Anderson He \isited Sweden to learn how 
organization was done there and then after 2(X) meetings in Ire¬ 
land he was able to show in 2 years 17 societies at work The 
next year addeSd 8 more and 111 1894 there were 56 creamery 
societies with 10 agricultural societies and only i credit society 
These sixty-^ven societies witli 4,000 members felt the need of 
some co-ordinating, guiding association and this was the genesis 
of the Irish Agncultural Organization Society and the subsequent 
expansion of the movement with which the book goes on to deal 
Among so many parallels and resemblances one striking con¬ 
trast between the movement in Ireland and the movement 111 
Bengal is reveled In spite of the fact that “gombeenism” was 
as common in Ireland as “mahajani” in its evil sense was in 
Bengal the credit movement did not fructify in the western country 
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III li eland Iht cuquiiv vias earned deepei <ind the cause of in¬ 
debtedness wis ^ouj^ht for The habit of the people was not 
iccepted is a cause Wh it u is the cause of the Inbit ^ No 
people would hue culti\ated such i habit without cause That 
cause was found to he in the lack of or^am/<ition in th^r industry, 
which exposed them at a ijreat disadiantage to ill who wished to 
make profit out of them The wiitei knows, few better, how' 
i»reat and how^ ingrained is the habit of boiiowine in the Bengal 
cultivatoi But why is it nectss irv for him to boriow and wh> is 
it iiectssaiy to boriow at such usurious r ites Meic extiaiagance 
IS not an aiisw^ei The ciiltn atoi may be extrai ag int in his cere¬ 
monies and his fc ists, but extrn ig nue is |)ossib]e onh beeiiise he 
gets so much ciedit ind he would not get the cicdit if he h id not the 
securitv No one IS going to lend mone^ to i nieic spcndthiift Yet 
hundreds of people in ticiy distncl lend monci to the Bcngil 
ciiltu itor Thcie is i ic l‘^on for this It must be th it the ciilti- 
latoi’s credit is icalh gie it nid the iinestment of the mahajan is 
realh a ^ ci> safe and sound in\ estment The di\ ision of holdings 
may be another ic ison wh\ the cultn itoi h is to boiiow, but wh}^ 
has the cultii.itoi of in economic holding to boiiow at usurious 
latest Win, when so much cicdit is gncii, is it not gnen at 
icasonabk rates > The writer bclicxts that the c luse m Bengal 
will be found to be the s«iinc as m Ireland, 1 ick of organ 1/ itioii in 
the industu of the people This lick of organi/itioii gives the 
mahajayi an advantage ovei the cultivatoi ind he uses it As the 
secunU isgreit—foi lew ma/mpms aie fools—the enjoys 

the advantage and incieases it by ciicouiaging extravagance 
Here is a case fioni Tippei i D’stiict fiom pre-war days A 
certain nialiujan went peisonalh to a ccitain ten int and said to 
him —“Are \ou not isli lined ^ Look at vour neighbour here 
He his corrugited non roofs under which to live iiid you haye 
nieiclv gi iss uid sti iw “ The ciiltiv itor leplied —“He had 
the monev to bin the coiiugated iron I have not “ The 
niah(ii(n> said —“I c m lend voii the money and vou can pay me 
when vou like “ Then the deed was done To-day the culti- 
' Itor IS a slave of that mahajayi and the mnhajan^s inv^estment 
would make a speculator ni the jute boom gi een w ith enyy Extra- 
V igaiiee was only a side issue in this case The real cause of 
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•ndebtedness was the excellent security the cultivator had to offer 
and the enhancement of that security in the eyes of the mahajan 
by the knowledge that the cultivator had not in oigaiiization to 
get him the full fruits of his industiy To get iiiy fruits at all 
he would hav e to go through the mahajan Would a mere organi¬ 
zation for credit be enough for the cultivator in these circum¬ 
stances ^ No, because his industry would still remain unorganized 
.ind would still have to support many piiasites 

This then is the contrast In Ireland what has been oi- 
ganized is not credit but industry ind the organization of industry, 
b}- increasing the alreidy excellent security of the cultivator, 
increased his credit and if this increase of credit did make him 
extravagint in any instance the harm done was not of the nature 
of the harm done by extrav igance encouraged by the mahajan, 
foi 111 the one case it was an actuil increase of resource that en¬ 
couraged the higher standard of living, which we call an cxtia- 
V agance, and in the other the attempt to reach the higher standaid 
of livaug sprang from an actual decrease in rcsoiiices In the 
former there was a chance of the increase of resources keeping 
pace with the “extrav ag nice” and if it failed the speed with which 
disaster approached was an arithmetic progression In the latter 
the two factors were both operating in geometric progression 
against the cultivator and it was inipossiblc to esciiie the disaster 
Now the mere increase of credit facilities without increasing the 
security for the credit is w hat has too often resulted from credit 
societies and it is quite possible that the security of members of 
a credit society niay after some time be less than it was at the 
beginning owing to a higher stand ird of living being unwarrant¬ 
ably induced in the members An organization of industry, how- 
ev'er, if successful, must result in an increase in resources and 
consequently in security, w'hich really does wan ant a higliei 
standard of living, and not merely in an increase of borrowing 
facilities on a given security That is the difference An 
organization of industry increases resources by eliminating waste 
and parasitic influence An organization for credit merely in¬ 
creases facilities for borrowing on a given security and this very 
secunty is liable to decrease if any person concerned is induced 
merely by the possession of better borrowing facilities and not 

3 
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really by increased profits to laise his standard of living There 
IS a great danger that the cultivator will raise his standard of 
living in proportion to the increased extent to which he can borrow 
and not to the increased extent to which he can save True, of 
course better borrowing facilities judiciously used must bnng 
greater savings to the cultivator but only to the extent of the differ¬ 
ence of interest paid The credit organisation saves interest, the 
industrial organization increases returns and necessarily saves 
interest too There is, too, no reason why in addition to an 
organization of industry there should not be an organization of 
credit But the organization of industry is of greater importance 



A SCHEME OF CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING AND 
INSTRUCTION FOR BENGAL 


[By P Mijkherji> a ] 

§1 The conduct of a co-operative society—^be it a rural 
bank, a store or a central bank—requires a Sound technical 
knowledge of the principles and law of co-operation Such a 
knowledge is also essential for the Supervisors, Auditors and 
Inspectors on whose efficiency the success and stability of the 
whole movement depend ITp till now no systematic attempt has 
been made in Bengal to train the hirge body of the inspecting and 
auditing stafF and to educate the still larger body of members of 
co-operative societies The Str\ ants of India Society of Poona 
has led the way under the able leadership of Mr Devadhar It iS 
now high time that Bengal co-operators should make arrangements 
for a system of co-operative training and instruction I have 
attempted in this Note to draw up a workable scheme, and have 
left the details to be worked out by the proposed Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Training Board 

§2 A Central Co-operative 7 raining Board in Calcutta — 
The Bengal Co-ojierative Organization Societv should organize 
a Central Co-operative Training Board It should consist of ii 
members, viz , 

Tile Regfistfiir* x 

The Co-Operative Department 2 

The B C O S a 

The Federation a 

Hon Organizers to be nominated by the 
Registrar 2 

Representative of Trades i 

Representative of Financiers i To be co-opted by the 

other members 

There shall be a Working Committee of five members to 
arrange the details of the scheme and to control theit working 
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This Working Committee shall elect its own Chairman who shall 
have a casting vote 

The Board shall elect its own Chairman and a Vice-Chairman, 
its accounts should be kept separate from those of the B C O S , 
it should ha\ e its own Secretai v—preferably a paid one—and its 
own Hon Treasurer The olhce establishment of thfc B COS 
should be stiengthentd to cope with the additional work of the 
Board •'The appointment of the Board and the election of the 
office-bearers should be made annually soon after the annual 
meeting of the B C O S 

§3 There aie three broad classes of men who are CKpected 
to come under the opeiations of the Board, viz , {a) Raw recruits 
and Inspectors of less than three years’ standing, (h) Working 
auditors and supervisors and (r) Secret ines of rural societies 

§4 (A) Rai(> ui ruits and Iinptctor<i of than three years* 
standing —In the case of new reciuits “for the inspecting and 
auditing staffs and sec retarvsnips of central binks, the Board 
should, every year, after con ultation with the Registrar, invite 
applications from gradu ites for permission to attend the Training 
Class 111 Calcutta The number to be admitted to the class should 
depend on the uumbei of vacancies likelv to be filled up by out¬ 
siders Thus if the number of \ icancics for outsiders be 20, the 
iiumbei of admissions should aot be more than 50, or 60, of the 
applicants The necessit's for choice prior to admission 111 the 
class lies 111 the fact that it w'oiild cause great mischief if admitted 
students, though successful m the examinations, are not given 
appointments owing to the absence of other necessary qualifica¬ 
tions It IS far better to see beforehand that candidates for ad¬ 
mission to the class are otherwise qualified for employment in 
the co-operati\e service For, in that case, there would be no bar 
to their being ippointed in the co-operative service except a certain 
standard of success in the examinations to be conducted by the 
Board 

Every membci of the Class shall be required to pay the sum 
of Rs 25 on admission to the Class He shall have to undergo 
a SIX weeks* course of theoretic instruction which would embrace 
a knowledge of—(i) the principles of co-operation, its history, its 
types. Its giowth in other countries, and its progress and possibj- 



lities 111 India—^specially in Bengal (2) the Act, the Rules, the 
Bye-laws and the circulars of the Department (3) Liquidation 
Proceedings, (4) Accountancy and auditing, (5) Elementary 
economics (with special reference to co-operation and banking), 
(6) the Economic Geography of Bengal Aftei the six weeks’ 
course of iijfetruction, an examination—partly written and partly 
oral—^will be held by the Boaid Those who obtain above 50% 
of the marks m both the written and oral examinations will be 
declared successful from among the successful candidates the 
number required to fill up the v icancies will be selected in order of 
merit 

The selected candidates will then have to undergo a four 
weeks’ course of practical training Two weeks should be 
de\ oted to office work, e g , legistr ition, preparation of statements, 
checking of audit notes, etc The rem uiiing tw'o weeks aie to be 
devoted to work in the societies nndei the guidance of the 
“DiMsional Tn strut tors” (ibo lit whom details will follow') A 
subsistence allowance and tr ivcHiiig tli.irges should be paid to them 
when out on tour wuth the DiMsional Tnstructors 

Candidates for Secretaryships of Ctntril Bulks aic also 
expected to join the Classes, i tiained Secietary will be a living 
asset for any Central Bank 

Inspectors of less than 3 years’ standing (and siith other 
Inspectors as may be selected by the Registrii) uid working 
Secretaries of Central Banks should ilso join the theoietic course 
in the first year of the Class Tlv v should be ex imined sepai ately 
and should be exempted from undei going the course of practical 
training 

All successful Candidates should be granted certificates by 
the Board medals and prizes m ly ilso be granted to those who 
show exceptional merit 

This class should usually be held during the cold weather 
—^say, from December to Febru irv 

i§5 (B) Working A udilors and Supennsors —The problem of 

giving a course of theoretic instiuction to the seieral grades of the 
supervising and auditing staffs who are already engaged in co¬ 
operative work is a very difficult one If a Training Class is opened 
m Caloitta, is it possible for the whole body of supervisors, 
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auditors and newly appointed Inspectors to leave their work, come 
down to Calcutta, attend the class and sit for an eXammatioti> 
Apparently this is utopian and unpractical, the work of the Co¬ 
operative Department would come to a standstill, if all its auditing 
and supervising staff is called away from the districts to Calcutta 
But if batches of—say—one auditor and one superviso^r from each 
of the 27 districts can be arranged, and if classes for them can be 
arranged twice in the year (July to September) the whole body of 
auditors and supervisors would be trained in the course of two or 
three years without very much disturbing the work of the Depart- 
nnent The course of theoretic instruction should be the same as 
that for Class A, but the course of practical training should, in 
their case, only include training in office-work 

Members of this Class will not be required to pay any fees 
for attending the Class if it is considered necessary to appoint 
temporary men in their places for the two months of their train¬ 
ing, they may have to relinquish part of their salary it is hoped 
that they w ill do so, for, their training would be taken into con¬ 
sideration w’hen the time for promotion comes If, however, 
sufficient funds are forthcoming to finance this scheme, they may 
not h«ive to make this sacrifice 

§6 Fcaihers for Classes "A"' and —^The five “Divi¬ 

sional Instructors” whose appoi'itment is advocated in the next 
section are to take a leading part in the work of the Training Class 
111 Calcutta where they will have to spend about four months 
ev ery year They should be helped by other local Lecturers who 
snould be paid honoraria for courses of lectures The detailed 
'irraiigements for the Classes uid for the methodj 5 to be fcdlowed 
by the Divisional Instructors should be left to the Central Co¬ 
operative^ framing Board 

§7 (C) The Stcrctanes of Rural Co-operative Societies-^ 

Any scheme of co-operative training which leaves out of its scope 
the secretaries of rural societies must be incomplete There are at 
present over 3,000 rural societies in Bengal, it is futile to form 
any scheme which would necessitate bringing these 3,000 secre¬ 
taries to any central place The rural secretaries cannot and will 
not---nor is it desirable that they should—leave the field and the 
plough to attend a training class Co-<^rative instruction must 
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be earned to their \'ery doors, and such arrangements shall have 
to be made as will involve the least inconvenience to these rural 
secretanes 

Happilj we shall not require any brand new echeme to 
achieve this object For, we have already a well-tried and success¬ 

ful scheme ready for adoption in all parts of Bengal I lefer to 
the Comilla Scheme which is m operation I'l Comilla since 1916 
the scheme may be bnefly described as follows — 

There are in Comilla about 140 rural societies which are 
divided into 13 groups of 11 or 12 societies each the 
societies are so chosen that they may all be adjacent 
to one another within a radiijs of 3 or 4 miles Each 
such group is placed under an “Examiner” who is 
usually the local school or patk<:ala pandit and who 
IS paid a monthly stijiend of 8 or 10 rupees (at present 
paid out of nionthlv contributions by the rural 
societies) These “Gioup Examiners” who are first 
trained by the Supervisors undei the direction of the 
Circle Inspectors conduct training classes—generally 
in the local Zemindar’s cutchery house—^for the rural 
Secretanes who can easily w'alk from their residence 
(the distance being 2 or 3 miles at the mosi;) The 
classes are usually held from 1 to 6 p m and continue 
for ten days After this short course of Instruction 
the Examiners *s role becomes that of the^*‘fnend 
philosopher and guide” of the rural secretaries, for 
he acts as a sort of head secretary for the group, 
always at the service of the rural secretaries in their 
daily work, helping them 111 correctly keeping the books 
of the society, and in prepanng the annual statements, 
assisting the societies in collecting dues from members 
and the Central Bank in collecting dues from the rural 
societies, representing the gnevances of the societies 
to the Central Bank authorities and explaining the 
orders of the Central Bank authorities—short, 
acting as a sort of intermediary between the rural 
societies and the Central Banks. 
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These “Examiners” aie it pieseiit beiii>> paid by monthly 
contributions from societies 

The result of this new institution is that iii Tippeiali the 
“B” Class societies ]iredominatc and the collection of 
“overdue” loans is \ery satisfactory 

Now here is a scheme which has actually been tried and which 
has pro\ ed a i^reat success I think this scheme should now have 
a wider trial But it should be recoe^nised that these Examiners 
themselves should be carefully tri ined before they can be charged 
with the important duties of instructing and guiding the rural 
co-operators I should propose, therefore, that Government 
should create fi\e new posts of “Dnisional Instructors” for the 
five Divisions of Bengal these “Divisional Instructors” are to 
enjoy the same status and salary is the newly created “Divisional 
Auditors” and should be recruited from the ranks of the most 
efficient Inspectors The pnmaiy dut\ of these “Divisional 
Instructors” should be to tram the “Examiners” and supervise 
their work, to tram the secictaries of Cential Banks, to under¬ 
take pi opaganda work on behalf of the B C O S , and to help the 
Central Training Board m the work of the Calcutta Training Class 

§8 1 hi losi of the sihemi and how to meet it —The mam 

items of expenditure under this shceme consist of— 

* (a) the salaries of the “Dnisional Instructors”, 

(b) the salaries of the “Examiners”, 

ip) the payment of honoraria to “Lecturers”, 

(d) the payment of travelling expenses to Inspectors, 
Auditors, and Supervisors attending the Calcutta 
classes, 

{e) the payment of subsistence allow'ances to successful 
candidates of Class “A”, 

(/) office expenses of the Central Training Board 

It IS to be hoped that Government will bear the charges under 
items (fl) and (d) To meet the other charges a “Co-operative 
Education Trust Fund” should be created this Fund (which will 
be held m trust by the Board) will largely consist of— 

5% of the profits of rural societies (Rs io,ooo), 

5% of the profits of Central Banks (Rs io,ooo), 
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7 K % the profits of the Pro\ incial Federation (Rs 2 ,o( ki) , 

Fees from candidates (Rs i,cxk)), 

Contribution from the Naogaon Society (Rs 10,000), 

' Contributions from the meieantile and other eommuinties 

(Rs 5,000) 

It is to be hoped that endowments wall be fortheoming fiom 
liber il and pub]le-spirited donois and that Go^e^nmenl wall m ike 
libcial grants for sueeessfiilh tairMiig out this sehemie The 
ruril societies, the eeiitial bmks, lud the Pro\ineial Bank will ill 
be gaineis, beeause the woiking of societies wall e.istl}^ impiove, 
reilisation of will be miieli moie sitisfntoiy, iiid the 

seeuiity for loans and deposits wall be far moie leh ible They 
ought not, therefore, to giiidge the piyment of i sm ill ])iit of 
their profits tow iids the woiking of this cdiicatixe selieiiie The 
landholding el iss ind the ineie intile cfmimumtv ire iKoespetted 
to affoid finiiuial help, lor, tlieir piospeiitv is lugtlv bound up 
with that of the gieit body of igi leiiltuiists foi whose iinjnovi- 
ment this selieme is dexised It is hoped sjieei ilh that the Jute 
Mill-Owners’ Association, ind the loe il Chanibeis of Comnieicc, 
will liberally endow this selieme, so that it 11113 be pLued on i 
pel m inent footing 

§9 I shall conclude this Note by m iking i lefcieiiee to i few 
extracts from the Hon’ble Mi J G Cumming’s sjieechcs at the 
last Proyincial Conference iiid at the iniuguial meeting of the 
B C O S “Whit I do maintain”, he s iid in his eoneluding 
address at the last Confeieiiee, “is this, that 3011 should alw ivs 
remember the co-opeiatne principle Both hcie ind elsewhere I 
have lieaid with some misgiMugs iceoiiiits of ictii.il facts, md I 
gather thit there are m the societies m inv leealeitrant ineinbcis 
and debtors • There is ilso a good deal of lecpiest foi help fioni 
Government which, if the eo-operatne movement were luii on 
sound lines, would nevei hive been put forw ird it all I, theie- 
fore, as a elosing exhort ition, imiilore you, one and <ill, to le- 
inember that this is a co-operative movement and tint cvxiv time 
30U ask for unco-operatne measures to deal with 3^our mciubeis 
and your debtors, you are making a very very graye admission, 
I will not say, of failure or of incompeteney, but I will say, of 
selection of members ’ ’ Again, 111 his address before the In lugural 
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meeting of the B C O S he said—“It is, therefore, all the more 
surprising that applications are made to me and to Mr Donovan 
by people who consider themselves competent to inspect co¬ 
operative societies when they do not know what co-operation means, 
they have never read a book on the subject, they have never 
stud’ed the law they have nev er had the enterprise to see a rural 
society 111 its actual woiking ** 

Most of the defects referred to in the above extracts from the 
Hon’ble Mr Cuinming’s speeches are due to an ignorant member¬ 
ship and an untrained and inadequate supervising and instructive 
staff Educate the members and train the superMsing and ins¬ 
pecting staff, and one will not hear of the necessity of passing a 
separate Act to gi\e facilities for the liquidation of moribund 
societies, nor will any body ask for the assistance of the State in 
collecting dues from recalcitrant debtors and there will be laid 
a solid foundation for laising the co-operati\e supei structure in 
Bengal 



CO-OPERATIVE REPRESENTATION 


[By Prof J C Coyaji-l ] 

In the Reforms Report the political inteiests of the ryot have 
been deservedly and eloquently emphasised and great hopes have 
been justly expressed as regards the results of his political 
education But it is observed th it the agricultural class is poorly 
equipped for politics and does not at present wish to take part in 
them “The agriculturist his sat on caste panchayUs, he has 
signed joint petitions to official authority, but he has nevei 
exercised a vote on public questions Hjs mind h is been made no 
for him by his landlord or banker or his piiest or his relatives or 
the nearest official “ But, perhaps, this description, highly 
sympathetic though it is, overlooks the capacity of the co-operative 
system in organizing and guiding the jxilitical opinion of the ryot 
The activities of co-operation ire not limited to “ uhancing him 
money in bad days and w iiting till he is in ,i position to repay 
it “ With the oiganization of co-operation ramifying into the 
smallest village and binding together the eo-operative interests of 
districts and provinces into various giades of federation, it might 
be found that the agriculturist will prove a very capable student 
of representative institutions and that his jxiwer of organizing 
might be superior to those of any other class It is for the legis¬ 
lator to bring out the latent c<ipacity of such an apt pupil by 
giving his representatives proper political work to do The 
Report goes on'to say, “When local bodies ire developed some of 
his class will have a vote on local questions He will thus begin 
to discover that if there is no schcxil near his village or road to 
take him to the market, the right way to procure these benefits 
IS not as heretofore by asking the Collector for them but by 
voting for the local board member who is most likely to get 
them for him “ We might be permitted to draw a few corollaries 
from these excellent dicta in the Report 

To realise the above views the first step would be to grant 
seats on the village panihayet^ to members of the local rural 
society This would greatly increase the prestige and the power 
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foi good wliicli the primary society at present enjoys in its village 
Blit the political education of the ryot will be forwarded another 
stage when a seat will be given to a member of one of the local 
societies on the Local Bond in the Snb-Divisioiial Headquarters 
In a Sub-di\ision there might be 50 or 60 rural societies and 
Uksc might elect one member for the Sub-dii isional Local Board 
Nothing could further in a bettei way the political education of 
the lyot We might go still higher and lequest that a similai 
“fianchise” be giantcd to the igneiiltuial interests on the District 
Bo irds The igricultural class forms the largest part of the 
popul ition of Tndi i, nid bv the methods we have \entured to 
suggest one c 111 bring jiolitic il education of the best sort ind the 
lirgesl leili/ition of ei^ightcned self-interest, to assist in its 
political and economic deielopincnt Indeed, we do not despair 
of seeing 111 i no \ei\ reniolc future “mcmbeis for Co-operative 
vSocicties” in the Legislatnc Comuils^ Any increased weight 
given to the Co-oper itne inteiest will be the tiiiest way of giving 
it once gieitci scciiiitv to the Goi eminent and the best political 
cdiK itioii to Tndi i When lepresentatne institutions are esta¬ 
blished, c\en class will hue to woik out its own sahation, and 
there IS no uason win the agricaltnrist who is a member of the 
best and stiongcst fedei itions 111 Tndn should entrust his political 
'■ihitioii to otliei “politicallv-minded classes” “Man is a 
politic il animal,” sns Aiistotle, iiid guen pioper oppoitiinitics 
such IS wt ha\c enumerated ibovc the dictum might perh ips find 
its best illnstiation in the humble Indian ryot 

The letent Resolution of the Bombay Government on the 
idministiation of the Local Bo<irds in the Western Presidency 
shows clciih th.it these Boirds wunt badly the introduction of a 
moie ictive element While it appeared that ”111 no case was any 
interest cMiiced in the elections,” in some cases there was even 
in absence of c indidatcs to oiler themseh es for the elections As 
man\ as eighty meetings failed foi lack of a quorum and the 
meetings of the Boaids, besides being few in number, were badlj' 
ittcnded Such being the present condition of the Local Boards 
i levuifying element like that furnished by co-operation is surely 
to be w elcomed The members*of the Panchayets who will enter 
these Boards wnll come equipped wnth real first hand local 
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knowledge and drilled into luibits of regular attendance at and 
deliberations in meetings 

Critics of the Reforms Report have jioiiited out that the 
financial side of the scheme advanced in it seems the weakest 
Something can be done to remedy this defect bj’^ giving more share 
in the actual work of reform to the chief productive clisses of 
India—^the agncultuial and the commercial gioups, ind b^ arous¬ 
ing and strengthening their inUicst in the gcncial ])rogrcss of the 
country It is true tint these clisscs iie not so “politically- 
niindcd” as some others, but to si> this is not i reprouh but an 
encomium As has been obsciied the \ocil ind politic ill}^- 
minded classes have i>iown li\perscnsitne in political matters, 
nor are they without considci itions of syil-intciest to warp their 
political judgments But the humble ryot—the hoiiiy-handed 
son of the soil—li is no person il iinbilions in politics If he is 
ambitious he is only so foi the s ikc of the soil tli it he tills It is 
now the right tunc to bung these in liters cncigcticilly before 
the Franchise Committee It is to be hoped tint the N.iiious 
Registrars and pio\ iiieial Kedenitions will take up the ni ittcr and 
bring it into due pioinineiice Fioni the (hiveinincnt and the 
official circles which ha\e been alw lys so svinp ithetic towaids co- 
operatue aspirations nothing but ciicoui igeinenl cm be expected 
Finally, the Bengil Co-oi)ti iti\c ()rg 1111/ition Society ind other 
similar Associations will find in this direction their rightful 
‘sphere of work 

In support of the vicw^s which hive been put fonvird above 
we might be allowed to cite sonic ^ ilu ible obser\ it ions made by 
an administiatdr of gie<it cxptnenct nid ibiht^—Mi P C 
Lyon —“And, gentlemen, how cm wc best Iniiig together the 
people 111 the^constituencies whiuh aic ultiniatcl\ to send repre¬ 
sentatives to your local councils to work for the cominon weaP 
Surely it is by uniting them first in the 111 inner indicated by your 
co-operative credit societies, which are destined to form the best 
and the soundest basis for the constituencies of the future I 
look forward to the time when the Co-operatne Credit Society of 
each village, bringing the people together all matters connected 
with the weal of the village, will be linked up with the system of 
village and circle government and will be utilized as the only 
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efficient electoral unit Each such unit will vote for the represen¬ 
tative who will look after the interests of the village in a larger 
council composed of an aggregate of unions, and he will in his 
turn help to elect the members of still higher councils In every 
stage of such development you will find the Government your 
firm ally, as it is in this way alone, I believe, that we shall obtain 
truly popular constituencies, able by the influence they exercise 
on public affairs, to contribute valuable assistance towards the 
good Government of Bengal It is one of the commonplaces of 
political philosophy that there can be no Government so effective 
as that which is based upon the enlightened co-operation of the 
governed, and all who join in the greatest work upon which you 
are engaged, are making a valuable contribution to the solution of 
many of the difficult and even dangerous political problems which 
confront the Government and the peoples of India to-day ” 

It has been objected to the above proposal that to constitute 
Co-operative Societies into electorates would be to divade them 
and to destroy their unity by splitting them on party questions 
To this contention several answers might be suggested In the 
first place it is a pure issumption th<it the introduction of repre¬ 
sentative institutions will be followed by the appearance of a two 
party sy stem on the usual liberal and conser\^atlve lines in India 
as in England The two party system is not a necessary corollary 
of the representative system Indeed, the recent history of 
representative systems shows that parties tend to be formed more 
and more on the lines of property, and the line of cleavage tends 
to be between those who have pioperty and those who have not 
In fact, political and economic lines of cleavage ate in the course 
of being identified more and more In the case of India, if 
adequate reprc^cniahon on instituhonal lines is given to the main 
interests—Agriculture as facile pnm ep^, industries and commerce 
—the formation of parties on the usual lines might be prevented 
and all groups might wwk whole heartedly for the common welfare 
of the country and the empire It is the duty of Co-operative 
bodies to work for the introduction of such institutional represen¬ 
tation In the second place, if a two party system does anse m 
the country, then in any case the members of our societies will be 
divided on political grounds and this division will necessarily find 



Its echo in the councils of the society This is the more likely to 
happen as there are not enough men of ability and afFaiis in the 
village or in the sub-division to furnish two sets of leaders, one 
for doing the economic work and the other for managing political 
concerns The same members will be the leaders of political 
organizations and of Co-operative bodies and their opposition will 
pervade all their work, on whichever side it is performed 

Coming now to the practical question of the representation of 
Co-operative Societies on local and District Boards and other 
bodies 1 would first point out ceitain inconveniences which have 
resulted in the conduct of the pusent system of district adminis¬ 
tration which point to the necessity of such co-operative represen¬ 
tation The Hon’blc Sir S P Sinlia ii^iis admirable speech on 
the Village Self-Goveininent Bill has emphasi/ed these inconve¬ 
niences He has ]X)inted out “the need of a new motive power in 
the country—the interests and influenLe of the rural population 
m and on the management of then own affairs” In oidei “to 
evoke that interests and cugige that influence in the system of 
Government and to tap the enormous reserves of energy, common- 
sense and natural shrewdness”, we submit that the lepreseiitation 
of Co-operative Societies is absolutely ncccss iry since they alone 
have so far shown a living interests in economic matters and 
manifested markedly in their work that shrewdness and common- 
sense Sir S P Sinlia has noted that \illagcrs have shown m 
the past their reluctance to serve on the village Panchayets and to 
take a part in the labours of such uninviting character Here also 
we can urge that the members of Co-operative Societies have been 
drilled to the work of management of common business and 
interests Sir S P Sinha has further discussed the financial 
difficulty of the work of communal administration, and their 
again Co-opeative Societies are the only bodies in the district who 
have learnt to look at matters from the correct economic point of 
view and to solve financial problems He would leave jurisdiction 
in petty cases to village Committees, and we find that by common 
consent our co-operative Pane hayeU have been settling disputes 
between members even before legislation conferred such junsdic- 
tion on them formally Sir S P Smha would reserve for 
members of his contemplated Circle Boards the work of supervis- 
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mg the function of Village Committees The members of 6uf 
Supervisional Unions and the Directois of our Central Banks 
ha\e already been ti nned in the performance of siinildr supervision 
111 the case of piimary societu*; In a word, t\ er\ requisite which 
the Hon’ble Sir S P Sinha demands from the members of his 
Village Committees, Circle Boards and District Boaids is already 
to be found in the Pane hay its of oui primary societies and in 
the Boirds of Dircetois of oui Ccntial Bulks 

Ill considering pi ictical projiosals foi the scale and method 
of Co-operat]\c icpiescntalion, it must be rcmenibeied th it 
matteis aie it pic sent in a state of tiansition iiid that we have on 
onr hands the jnoblem c)f a gi idual inlioduction of such lepresen- 
t itioii—a piocess in win Ji we must hue re gird to the existing 
st lie of aftaii s AVe h u e to t ike into iccount, in the hist place, 
the uneven distribution of iiiral societies iiid even iiioie the fact 
that elections fot sometime to come will be influenced not only 
by that “cneigv, common-sense and iiatiiial shicwdness of which 
Sir S P Siiih i has spoken but bv wealth and even bv other less 
honoiiiable and dcsiiable fictois The iiiciiibers of Co-operativ^e 
Societies with ill then othei dcsiiable ehaiaeteristies wnll very 
likely not be possessed of suflieient we ilth and other kinds of 
influence which might be nciessaiv to command success at elec¬ 
tions One lenicdy foi this state of things would be to ask for 
nomination to ceitain seats on the C luuikidati Paurhaycts, Union 
Committees, .ind Local Boards But thcie is another method of 
remedying the piesent state of affairs which would at once 
lecognise the imjxirtancc of the present achievement of co-opera- 
tion and would, also, by a sort of sliding scale arrangement afford 
assurance of giving further representation to the Co-operative 
mo\ ement as it goes on dev eloping in the near future To do 
justice at once to the co-operative bodies and to other elements in 
the electorates i rule might be made that a certain proportion of 
the seats on local bodies might be reserved for candidates chosen 
bv Co-operative Societies—such proportion to depend upon the 
niimeiical strength of co-operators eompiised 111 the local units in 
question Thus, provided there is at least one Co-operative 
Societ\ 111 a village, one seat on the projxised village Committee 
should be reserved to be filled by a candidate selected by the local 
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co-operators J^rovision might be made for further addition to 
such seats (when the strength of local co-operatioii has de\ eloped 
m course of time) on the representation of the Registrar of 
Co-operatn e Societies That ofhcnl who is now the guardian of our 
economic interest will thus also help us on the political side This 
proposal is not to disqualify other co-oper.itors from being elected 
to Union Committees or Local Boards by the \ otes of people %vho 
do not belong to the Co-opeiative system To take an instance, 
at present there is a Union Committee for it the most three 
villages, here one seat on the Committee should be reseivcd 
sjieciilly foi co-operatn e itpiesentation, although it is to be 
hoped that other co-operatoi s might be sent up on the strength of 
the votes of men who do not belonjj to thc/ocal Societies Unless 
such a proMsion is introduced co-operators ha\e i chince of 
election at present only in those exception il places, wheic our 
movement has developed considerably 

On the same piineiplt, in the cise of Loe«il Boaids two seats 
might be reserved One ot these seits should voted for by 
primary societies and the other by members of oui Cential Banks 
Unions The Banks ind Unions are entitled to such lepiesenta- 
tion on account of the superior status, intelligence and influence 
of the managing inembeis A similar irrangcinent should be 
made in the ease of District Boards In the last case only we can 
be sure of that outside votes will send in i good propoition of 
co-operators 

We now come to considei the methods of v oting by Co-ojiera- 
tive Societies for their members on the Local and District Boards 
The simplest plan would be in each unit to draw up a list of 
candidates offering themselves for the Co-operative vote and to 
send the list to each Society It is believed that the pnneiple of 
“one Society, one vote” will answer best In this way we can 
avoid the trouble entailed otherwise or the members of Societies 
of having to travel long distances for making their votes effective 

It might appear at first sight that the reserv ation of special 
seats for Co-operative Members is a measure contravening the true 
spirit and ideal of democracy Further reflection will, however, 
show that though the agricultural interests ought to have by right 
the largest power at elections, yet owing to the poverty of agricul- 
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tunsts, the multiplicity of interests which are rivals of or hostile 
to the cultivator and the extreme complexity of groups, interests 
and influences (some of them of an undesirable character) in the 
mofussil, there is no chance of the Agriculturists being able to 
exert his legitimate power in the political sphere Of the Agri¬ 
culturists class the most intelligent and best organised portion 
consists of the members of Co-operative Societies What we have 
proposed amounts only to granting to them a sort of “weighted 
vote” As the expressed itself on the matter, “In 

weighing the right of the co-operative movement to secure political 
recognition we think it proper to emphasize that consideration 
should not be given only to its actual membership, but to the 
interests it represents ‘Co-operators are the pick of the agncul- 
tural community, and it is important to give lecogmtion to their 
efforts to raise themselves and their fellows to their due position 
m the State Tlic high ideals of the eo-opeiative movement, its 
great moral and mateiial benefits, and its immense potentialities 
in assisting in the work of social and industrial emancipation in 
India, have been the themes of too many eloquent tributes to need 
leiteration here ” We might add that it is not against the true 
democratic ideal to afford some political scope to the agricultural 
interest (which would otherwise be unjustly .kept in the back 
ground) by weighting the vote of the best and most organized 
section of the agriculturists 

The same journal observ es that when the legislative Councils, 
were in a less developed stage, agricultural delegates were not 
essential but with the growth in the influence of the Councils, and 
the strengthened position of other classes with whose interests and 
outlook those of the agricultural population do not always accord, 
the absence of repieseiitation has become a positive disability” 
The disabilitv is the more obvious when w^e remember that Land¬ 
holders are directly represented in the Councils whereas the 
agriculturists have no representation To take the local Councils 
first it is not too much to ask that two memberships there should 
be reserved for the representatives of agriculture and of co-opera- 
tion These two members should be elected by the votes of those 
who represent the interests of Co-operation on the District Boards. 
Similarly, it might be submitted that* Co-operation should be 
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allowed to have a couple of representatives on the Imperial 
Council To quote from the very able article in the “Capital** 
once more —“When the Legislative Councils were re-constituted 
in 1909, the co-operative movement, which might have constituted 
the basis for the formation of agricultural constituencies, was in 
its infancy * In the interval valuable experience has been gained 
The one-sided nature of the representation accorded to the various 
classes represented in the Councils has had tune to show its ill 
effects In the last decade economic problems 

seriously affecting the present position and future prospects of 
the agricultural classes, have become \cry piominent, and it is 
essential that the chief of these problems should not be decided 
except in consultation with agricultural ^pinion ’ * 



AN ‘‘INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE” 


At a time when the necessity ot an “Indian Indnstnal 
Service” and of an “Indian Chemical Service” is being so ably 
insisted on, no apology need be offered for putting forward some 
suggestions for the better orgaiii/ation of the at least equally 
important group of the officials engaged in promoting the work of 
Co-operation in India The Maclagan Committee has devoted a 
considerable portion of its excellent leport to the organization of 
the higher official inachi^iery of Co-operatioii in India There is 
no denying that the co-operative ino\emcnt owes a great debt to 
the Registiars iiid other higher officials But the time has come 
when there has to be arranged a systematic organization of an 
“Indian Co-operatnc SeiMce” The first essential for this is to 
make the depaitmcnt md the senice a permanent one It is 
needless to say that with thefutuie development which awaits 
co-operatioii, the co-operati\c will be one of the largest manned 
ser\ ices All wnll agree tli it such a ser\ ice should include some 
of the \ery ablest men in the country and th.it the better class of 
men will not enter a temporal^ dep irtment with all the unceitamty 
of piospects which it involves Suiely, the co-opeiative depart¬ 
ment on which the prosperity of such a large part of the population 
of India depends should at least be second to no other department 
as regards pay, prospects or permanency 

But'while advocating that the prospects of the “Indian 
Co-operative Service” should be much improv^ed we would also 
propose measures by which the recruiting of the service should be 
most carefully conducted The aspirants to the service should 
be regularly trained and then go through an examination The 
course of study should include (a) Theory and practice of co-opera¬ 
tion, (&)Accounting, (r) English, (d) Banking theory and practice 
Lectures should be delivered on each of these subjects under the 
auspices of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society 
The lecturing on the first “head should not be done by 
theorists but by the “Divisional Instructors” or Divisional Audi- 
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tors who know as experts the practical side of the problems 
they treat Similarly, in the case of Banking some olhcials of 
local banks should be assigned the task of lecturing and their work 
should be supplemented by instructions given by co-operative 
officials who have specialised m co-opeiatnc banking It is after 
such a course of instruction that the candidates would go up for 
their examination 

The service should be more projierlv graded and more 
systematically graduated thin it is at present Thus we might 
have the following grades, c ich succteding gride being paid 
higher than its predecessor — 

Examiners 
Superv isors 
Auditors 
Inspectors 

Divisional Aiiditois ind Instiuctois 
Assistant Registr ii s 
Depiitv Registrai 

It must be borne in mind that we vv int the pick of oiii 
Univ'ersitics and Colleges Our fiist cl iss gi id nates who now 
start with such poor pav’^ in the emplov nieiit market would no 
doubt be willing to begin then foitunes in such a service To 
giv^e the future seivice the required solid iiitv it needs emphasizing 
that there should be no iiecessitv of transfer!iiig i man from the 
Co-operative Department to any other for his ordinary promotion 
One of the drawbacks of Indian services is the 1 ick of continuity, 
and by the traiisfer of a man fioin one dcpirtment to another the 
country loses the benefit of his special experience An effort 
ought to be made to prevent such shunting «ibout and to open up 
to men in the Co-operative Service the ch ince of rising by degrees 
to the highest rungs of promotion 

While in the lower stages, the provincial staffs of the 
Co-operative Service should be kept separ<ite from each other, 
much might be said for the interchange of the higher co-operative 
officials between the different provinces Such an exchange will 
introduce into each province new ideas and new’^ points of view and 
will make available to each portion of India the experience of and 
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the fruits of expenments conducted in other parts It is in this 
sense that we have called our service “the Indtan Co-operative 
Service” In what follows an attempt is made to apply some of 
the ideas put forward above to the particular case of Bengal 

Assuming that in our contemplated service the pnnciple of 
continuity is to prevail we should from the start take up men so 
qualified that there should be no question of their being fitted to 
hold appointment in the higher grades To secure this end we 
should select graduates of our Uni\ersities as our raw material 
Already graduates are offering themselves to our Department 
since the prospect of being ultimately taken up as Inspectors has 
been opened up to them With the higher prospects which are 
now proposed to offer tfil'^m we shall no doubt have at our disposal 
some of the best of our graduates This will do away iMth the 
necessity of importing into co-operative work men from other 
services who relinquish our work after they have secured consider¬ 
able experience This is only to be expected as they look to their 
own chances of promotion, but the practice loses to the co-operative 
movement the benefit of their long experience 

Besides continuity of work, a better duision of labour and 
graduation of service is demanded in order to separate as far as 
possible the duties of supervision, audit, instruction and general 
inspection so as to leave each of these tasks in the hands of a 
distinct official grade We shall now venture to submit a few 
practical proposals in order to ensure the attainment of these ends 
While the Examiners will be outside the grade and will be 
paid by non-ofiicial agencies, the lowest grade at which our officials 
will start will be that of Supervisors Their pre'sent pay ranges 
from thirty to fifty rupees But to the better candidates we might 
well offer a start of Rs 50 rising by annual increiijents of Rs 5 
to Rs 75 Such pay should not be grudged to them as they 
might be said to form the backbone of our official system since fhey 
supervise the working of our societies and ensure the punctual 
repayment of debts which is an all-important matter 

The next grade will be that of Auditors Their pay now 
langes from Rs 50 to Rs 75 But with the more efficient 
workers proposed by us it wo\ild pay us to offer them Rs 75 
rising by increments of Rs 10 to Rs, 125 When we consider the 
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amounts which are earned by fairly good Auditors in commercial 
and business spheres we cannot think that the proposed pay is at 
all excessive With the growing work to be tackled iii a stricter 
fashion than hitherto in the near futuie the number of Auditors 
might be fixed at about four hundred for Bengal At pi^sent 
owing to the* insufficiency of the number of Auditors much of the 
audit work falls on the Inspectors, and this implies a confusion 
of duties and functions It must be remembered that at the 
present day an Auditor has to go through the accounts of more 
than seventy societies in the fii st six months of the year, while the 
rest of his time employed in collecting the dues from debtois which 
is a responsible task requiring a great deal of honesty as well 
as tact ' 

We now come to consider the position of Inspectors At the 
present time their pay is a fixed one of Rs 105, and there are held 
out no prospects of promotion whatev'er It would not be too 
much to give them salaries of Rs 125 rising by increments of 
Rs 15 to Rs 2C)0, looking to tlie importance of their services 
They have also to perform the duties of Instructors to the membeis 
of rural societies and to examine the results of the teaching of 
Supervisors As things are, the duties of instruction are supposed 
to be performed by the Inspectors in their spare time, but that 
implies an almost impossible accumulation of duties It would 
be better to set apart some of the most efficient Inspectors as 
regular Divisional Instructors” so as to peiform the teaching and 
propaganda work in a more satisfactory manner This separa¬ 
tion of duties and the future growth of the volume of co-operative 
work will require at least 250 Inspectors so that there might be 
at least one Inspector to about a hundred societies 

The principle of promotion has also to be better defined than 
at present Up to the grade of Inspectors, it is submitted that the 
promotion should proceed from the lower ranks as a matter of 
course Graduates of good attainments cannot be attracted to the 
service unless they have a fair certainty of earning ultimately 
Rs 200 Their promotion should be interrupted only if there 
IS any serious allegations and reports against their work and they 
should be given a chance of submitting an explanation But 
promotions from the grade of Inspectors should depend upon 
individual merits testified to by their superiors. 



The pay of Divisional Auditors has been recently fixdd atr 
Rs 250 rising to Rs 300 They have the important functions 
of checking the audit notes of Societies and of bringing defects in 
them to the notice of their snptriois There are it present three 
of sucTi officei s 111 Beiig<d but it is a fair inference from the exacting 
nature of their duties thit it ivould be better to have two of them 
for each di\ ision 

Above the Duisional Auditors, it is submitted, that for 
superMsion work there should be an Assistant Registrar in each 
DiMsion on a salary of Rs rising to Rs It might be 

pointed out that the substitution of tins larger body of official in 
the place of the piesent Joint Registrars will not imply a larger 
expenditure than .it the / resent time 

Finally, we \enture‘to suggest, that there should be for 
Beng.al one Deputy Registrar on i paN^ of Rs 500—750 in order 
to assist the Registi \i of Co-operative Societies 

J C CoYAji^P 

P MUKHIiRJI 



CO-OPERATION AND INDUSTRIES 


The Report of the Indian Industrial Commission sugjjests 
t»omt reflections on the relations of Co-operation to Indi.iii indus¬ 
tries It must be acknowledged that hitherto co-opcration in India 
has had a one-sided development—we base mainlv uorked at 
facilitating rural credit Bombay, howexer, has as was only to 
be expected from its enterprise taken the lead in the matter of 
Millhaijds’ and Artisans’ Societies and the Debt Redemption 
Committee has been doing meritorious ^oik The recent Indus¬ 
trial Commission has emphasized the need of Industrial Co¬ 
operation with reference to small .ind cottage industries and h is 
recommended that urban banks of the Schulze Delit/scli t\pe must 
be given a trial for the benefit of urban artisans But the utility 
of co-operation for Indian Industrial progress goes fai bevond 
the modest scope thus assigned to it Had Sir Horace Plunkett 
served on the Industrial Commission, as was ongiiiallv intended, 
the possibilities of Industrial co-operation would ha\e been gnen 
a much larger place in the Report In one sense indeed it might 
be said that factory industry m India will ne\er be placed on <i 
proper basis until co-operation has de\ eloped on the urban side 
One of the greatest hindrances to the progress of Indian industry 
IS the “paucity of labour” This mysterious phrase does not 
imply any inadequacy of mere human material In a recent 
speech Sir Harcourt Butler accurately expressed the true signi¬ 
ficance to be,attached to the phrase “At present our labour is 
immobile The bulk of it is recruited from rural areas and is un¬ 
certain and unstable ” And well it may What with poor 
housing, want of congenial surroundings, absence of any cspirit 
de corps, with high costs of living and still higher usury eating 
into his pay, there is no wonder that labour from the country does 
not take to urban conditions It is for co-operative effort make him 
take more kindly to city life The efforts of Debt Redemption 
Committees such as have been started in Bombay should enable 
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him some day to call his wajjes own Housing societies among 
working classes should acquire foi him the possibility of living 
in a decent cottage His moral would be raised by belonging to 
a co-operativc society and then we shall hear no more of “paucity 
of labour” Indeed, thus fortified the labourer wiH be able to 
bargain with his employer on terms of greater equality and inde¬ 
pendence The Factory Acts too, on which the welfare of labour 
depends to so gieat an extent, will be better enforced when the 
labourer wall ha\e a co-operati\ e organisation of primary societies, 
unions and federations to gi\e voice to his grievances In short, 
the oigani/ation of labour on co-operative lines will serve many 
of the functions of Trade Union organi/ation without importing 
the excesses of the lattei Vnovement and wdl thus benefit at once 
capital and labour We must not forget that there is a borderland 
between co-oper<ition and trades unionism and they have some 
beneficial features and functions, in common 

Incidentall3% the recommendations of the Industrial Com¬ 
mission if follow'ed out will open fresh fields for the introduction 
of the piinciple of Co-operatne Production Where the Commis¬ 
sion has advocated provision of current finance for middle class 
cnterpreneiirs it might ha\e added that such provision of capital 
should be granted the more readily in cases where production is 
carried on by groups of persons collectiv'cly and on co-operative 
lilies There is an additional idv^antage to government in subsi- 
dij'ing such co-operativ e pioduction since the loans would be backed 
up in these cases by the collectiv^e liability of the members of the * 
group working jointly' In many cases of the kind, for instance 
ill the matter of small factories started by groups of weavers, there 
IS the additional advantage of the pooling of the skill and resources 
of the joint workers In any case when silch financial help is 
given by the state, our co-operative Industrial Societies should 
have a special claim on it alike in the interest of the lending 
Government and of the borrowing bodies If Government is 
going to take a hand in the work of financial irrigation, the ready 
made streaitis and channels which have already been fonned hy 
co-opeiation should be advisedly ntili/ed in the work of siich 
irrigation 

We shall now indicate some of the opportunities for introduang 
the principle of Labour Co-partnership in India The InduStnal 



^Commission has made some valuable suggestions as to powers-to 
^ retained.by Go\ernment in those cases were industriial under¬ 
takings receive state aid Such aid can be rendeied by the state 
various different ways, eg,, by wav of guarantee of dnidend 
or by subscription to the share capital It is wisely emphasized 
m the Repdrt that in such cases Governmeat should see to it that 
the opportunity of subscribing to such undertaking is fully open 
to all classes of the public Government should also iii such cases 
control the allotment of shares, for example, by formulating rules 
designed to give an opportunity to small nnestors to join in the 
Industrial enterprise Tht Go\ ei iiiiient and the public whom it 
represents should obtain a ijmd pro quo for the assistance gueii 
to the Industrial undertakings 

We accept such dicta of the Ifidustnal Commission and 
welcome the proposals so far as thev go But we cannot help 
observing that the Commission should ha\e gone much further 
and should have suggested that power should be reseived in such 
cases for the initiation of the pnnciplc of 1 iboui co-partiiership 
into Indian Industries India is about to begin a new stage in 
a vast Industrial Revolution, and such Rcxolutioiis though thev 
are on the whole beneficial to the nation hue also dangeis for 
labour The Industrial histoiy of the most advanced nations ha** 
shown the need of labour co-partnership both in the interests of 
capital and of labour Some of the best firms abioad have seen 
that the only way to reconcile the interests of capital ind labour is 
to introduce such co-partnership cr profit sliinng In India we 
should take opportunity by the forelock <ind piev^ent the very 
beginnings of’any such antagonism between capital and labour 
The labour question is becoming very serious throughout the 
world and we should lay down a policy it the start which should 
eliminate tlie possibility of such dangers aruing in oni country 
If the Government is to control the allotment of shares, as the 
Commission has said, why should not some of them be reserved 
to be handed over to labour in part payment of wages > If the 
opportunity of subscribing is to be kept fully open to all classes, 
what class has a greater right to that privilege than the ojieratives > 
If the working classes are also induced to become “small investors’ ’ 
in concerns they will work the harder for what they will come to 
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regard as their own business When the Government subscribes 
to the share capital of a firm, as urged by the Report, it would be 
the best policy to keep the shares in hand to sell them as time 
goes on to the operatives on favourable terms and in small 
amounts The Indian Government has a unique opportunity of 
furthering the common cause of Industry and Co-opteration such 
.IS perhaps was never vouchsafed to any other Government In 
most other countries the Industrial Revolution has generally been 
begun and accomplished by the unaided efforts of the enterpreneur 
class In India we ha\e the opportunity of benefiting by the 
mistakes of these nations and the country has called on the Govern¬ 
ment to lay down a plan of the course of Industrial development 
and to guide and to help them in such development It is a great 
chance for initiating the beginnings of Industrial Co-partnership 
in India and of starting a new chapter in the great history of 
Co-operation 

J C C 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


1 Mftogaon *OaiiJa CaltlvatoPB^ Society's Contribution to King George's 
Fund His Exoellenoy the Governor's Appreciation 

Govfrnmfnt Hous^, 
Calcntta, 22nd Dtcember, igi 8 

My Dear Mr Donovan, • 

/ have pist raeivid through you a cheque for Rs 1,000 
for Kmg George’s Fund from the Me mbers of the Naogaon Ganja 
Cultivators’ Co-operative Senuty, and I ha<;t( n to hi you know 
unth what pleasure I have accepted this handsome gift for the 
fund I hat the Socu ty should have thought of devoting anv part 
of their profits to such an object has touched me dee^ply, and I 
trust that you will not fad to make known to the subscribers my 
deep personal appre ciation of this striking e xampU of thoughtful¬ 
ness chid gem rosity on the part of the c ultivators of Naogaon 
The Sailors of the Fmpin will he proud to learn that the services 
which they have rendered to the people^ of all parts of His 
Majesty the King Emperor’s donnnions have be en thus leeognised 
by the inllagers of a distant distric t of Bemgal 

Yours sinecrely, 

(Sd ) Ronaldshay 

[This gracious letter has been translated into Bengali and a copy 
of the translation has been presented by the Society to each 
of Its members ] 
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2 Substanod of an Address from the Registrar of Co-operati¥e Societies, 
Bengal, to the Members of the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators^ Co-operatiTe 

Society, Limited, at their Annual Meeting on the 11th Deo,, 1918. 

The Naogdon Gatija Cultivators’ Co-operative Society has 
now completed its first working year and the audit'of ithe society 
Ijas reiealed a state of affairs on which the members, the 
management, the staff ind the Co-operative department have 
e\ery reason to congratulate themselves It is to be hoped, too, 
that the Excise Department will ha\e cause to thank the society 
for having brought punty into a trade which had for a generation 
been the source of many scandals 

It was in 1915 tha^ I first became acquainted with Naogaon 
when I came here for a month to heir objection cases in the 
settlement operations then going ©n I was fortunate then in 
having Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahm in as niv preceptor settle¬ 
ment and I am fortunate in having him now in my own 
depirtment Your present sub-di\isional officer was then sub- 
divisional officer here and in that you were fortunate Between 
us, although none of us was connected directly with the 
, co-operative department then, we realized that the one wav of 
saving the Ganja trade from the scandals long associated with ^its 
name and of ensuring to vou the full value of your labour and 
your lands was a co-operativ^e society, and we three officers, each 
in Tiis own way, laid ourselves out then to try and bring this 
co-operative organization to success We knew that, with 
memories of the Ganja Association still fresh, those in authority 
were not favourably inclined towards combination among the 
ganja cultivators In 1916 I returned to Naogaon as a represen¬ 
tative of the Co-operative Department and discussed the question 
with many of you in more than one meeting Then came the 
Registrar, Mr Mitra You and we all agreed that the formation 
of a society was desirable and Mr Mitra and I went back to 
convert the Government It iock us a much longer time than it 
took us to convince you and it was not till the middle of the year 
1917 that we got Government’s approval to our prdposals You 
remember then the opposition that began ifi Naogaon People 
told you the most extravagant tales, told you you would work as 



convicts, 111 convict dress, on coinict food and induced you to send 
petitions to Governnlent to stop the society These people are 
the people who this year would have been enjoying tlie seven 
lakhs of rupees which I reckon you have saved for yourselves 
We made yoji promises that you would get a return of about 
Rs 90 net profit from every bigha of ganja laud, but the price of 
ganja was then Rs 400 a maund owing to the shortage and you 
imagined that you might make greater profits Have you 
forgotten how that shortage came about ^ It was because 111 a 
previous year you refused to take licenses to grow ganja owing 
to the abuses of the system which gav'c the profits to the broker 
and the middleman and left the toil and anxiety to you The 
red spider was on the new crop at the end 9! 1917, and you thought 
}ou foiesaw’^ a further shortage and even more than Rs 400 a 
maund for your crop and you feared your society would not give 
jou so much, merely because the society had promised not to 
give less than Rs 50, 60 or 70 a maund according to grade 
Then w'hat happened aftei <ill the petitions and all the lies you 
w^ere told ^ The crop w^as har\ ested 111 February last and instead 
of a short crop of 5,000 mauiids you found an excess crop of 
8,000 maunds You weie quick to realise what this meant 
Consumption annually is only 6,(joo to 7,000 maunds, so you 
knew the brokers would pick and choose and take what ganja they 
wished at Rs. 40 a maund and le‘-s Some of you told me that 
when the brokei was done with you would not get Rs 20 a maund. 
for your crop You certainly would not have got more than 
Rs 40 Further;, one-eighth of the crop would not be bought and 
so one man m every eight of you had to look forw'ard to total loss. 

It was no wonder then that you turned eagerly to the society 
and that those* who had not joined already eagerly came forward 
to join in Apnl, when the Society paid you in ready cash, without 
a single pice being taken as a bribe, an a\ erage of Rs 66 a maund 
and promised you a bonus in December If you had sold to 
brokers, some would have sold in Apnl, some in May, some in 
June, some not even yet, and some would never sell at all The 
society paid every one in Apnl and promised a bonus to all xn 
December The society gave you an average of Rs ^ per 
maund in Apnl The brokers would not hav^e given you Rs 40. 
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On your 8,000 nuiunds ihtn tJie society s*ued for you over two 
lakl;is of rupees, e\en assuiiiini^ that the brokers would have 
bought the whole crop from you and taken no illegal charges from 
you In addition to this extra two lakhs uhieh the society paid 
out to you 111 April last it has now about 5 lakh* of rupees in 
profits to divide among yon and for youi good Thus ov^er 7 
lakhs in all have been taken from the middlemen and brokers for 
youi benefit in one year Think of it The sale price of the 
whole crop at the minimum price at which Government wishes it 
to be sold to consumers, is about io}4 lakhs of rupees and out of 
this at the best Rs 3,20,000 would have gone to you and over 7 
lakhs to the middlemen The society has already paid you over 
5^ lakhs and there are npw over 5 lakhs of profits for distribution 
and you are here to decide how it will be distributed 

You propose to put Rs 75,00(3 to Reserve Fund, a vei v wnse 
provision Make the reserves of youi society strong and many 
things will become easier for the society You propose to distri¬ 
bute a bonus of Rs 2 s per maund to each member for the ganja 
bought by the society This will take Rs 2,00,000 You 
propose to put Rs i,(X),ooo to meet the charges which in your 
contract with Gov'crnment you undertook to meet if called on 
Government has not vet asked you to pay, but, even if it does, 
a lakh a year is a cheap rate for the monopoly which Gov ernment 
has giv^en you You arc allotting nearly Rs 40,000 for chari¬ 
table, public purposes and you are paying a dividend of J 2 '%% 
on the shares which the members have taken up 111 the society 
You are giving a bonus of a month’s pay to your staff and placing 
about Rs 30,000 to be expended on land and buildings this year 
and Rs 40,000 to a fund for equalizing prices in future years 

These are the figures of your profits as they stand But 
there is much more When the disastrous flood swept over this 
area in August last w^hat happened? The members of this 
society did not go crying to Government for charity They had 
Rs 70,000 of savings of their own in Postal Cash Certificates 
which they were able to draw upon on the rainy day The society 
bought I ,cxx) niaunds of rice and gave it to those who wanted it, 
and now while all around you on every side people are borrowing 
to rebuild their fallen houses you are getting 2 lakhs of rupees 
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diHong less than ^,oon ot you winch will help you to rebuild your 
homes If you must boirow, you ha\e set up co-operajljn e 
banks xn your villages with a Ceiitial Bank at Naogaoii, all 
financed by your own society with your ow n money, and you can 
borrow at reasonable lates from these in the ceitainty that any 
profits made will be used for your own benefit What would 
have happened in the floods if you had no society ^ You would 
have come begging of the biokers to buy your ganja at any price , 
you would have sold it for Rs lo a inaund, so gieat would voui 
need have been, and you would have bon owed at the old usurious 
rates and gone crying with the rest of the countryside to Govern¬ 
ment Instead, you have realized “The glorious privilege of 
being independent” , 

Your society now is more piosfierous than any in India 
Indeed I doubt if there is a co-operative society in the woild that 
can show better figures for the last yeai in pi oportion to the extent 
of business done Co-operation has, I hope, taken lOot amongst 
>ou You hav'e learned that by combining and by each man 
sacrificing his chance of making a little more than his neighboui, 
every man has made more than he could have possibly made 
under the old system Your organization is the right kind founded 
on initial sacrifice in the trust of a greatei reward all round 
You have paid up in shares about Rs 30,000, ind only those who 
are cultiv^ators of the crop hav e taken shares You hav e formed 
already a Central Co-operative Bank and about 40 village banks 
and you are daily forming new banks 111 other villages inside and 
outside the ganj^ mahals 

Your proposed distribution of the amount illotted for chanty 
IS an example for all India You are sending Rs 1,000 to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal for the fund for the sailors 
who kept the shores of India inviolate in the great war You are 
putting Rs 5,000 at the disposal of the Collector of Rajshahi to 
add a ward to the Naogaon Hospital You are giving a certain 
amount to improve the roads in the G.inja mahals You are 
building and equipping a model dispensary in the Ganja mahals 
You are giving a donation to the High English School and another 
to the Middle English School in the Mahals and you are appoint¬ 
ing a committee and putting them in finance to enable them to 
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Imild and cquij) and staft lo piiiiiary schools for the. free education 
of your childicn and voursehes, and you lia\c pioMded a small 
fund tcv meet uiv cmcrj>enc5 such as occuired in the flood this 
\ear These aic lets of good eiti/cashiji which augur well for 
ihc xdmimsti ition of this aiea when self-governmeit is given to 
\ou You hi\L decided to spend ycui money on these puqxises 
iiot it tlic prompting of ofhcials oi otheis but straight from yoiii 
ownhciits The schools, the roads, the dispciisaiy, the war 
charities, etc , hue all been suggested by members of the soeiety 
theinselv es as ob]eets to w Inch money might be devoted T congra¬ 
tulate \ou most heaitilv iiiKiii your decisions 

But for the flood whieli disoigini/ed everything you would 
h IV e had a 1 iige Co-oper itive Store here now and you eould have 
kept the ])iofiteer in Ins place Unfortunately, just when this 
]>iojeet VN IS .ibrut to m iteiialize, the flood came and compelled you 
to jxistpone it, but f hojie eie long to see the Store legistered and 
working I liojie, too, to see you combining to sell your othei 
crops, \oui ]utc, yom sug.ir-cane, \our paddv, and I am confident 
th it fiom such combimitions you will be equally astounded to find 
vvh it profits the middlemen have been taking aw'ay from you In 
Ginja you have found fiom one veai’s woik that the middlemen 
got of the inaiket value of the erop and vou, who rent the 
land and toil to giovv the ciop, got y of the value You may 
not find such monstrous injustice in regaid to the other crops, 
but you iniy find the distribution of the profit of those crops to 
be unfur enough to mike it well worth youi while to eombine 
foi sale , 

Alreidy Naogaoii has beeomc the centre of eo-operation, the 
CO opeiative capitil of North Bengal I look forward to seeing 
it within i few ye irs a hiv'e of co-operativ'C industry of all sorts 
i want to see \ou handling and maiketing all your crops as you 
h IVe done with g inja T w'ant to see you, if in debt at all)— 
igiicultunsts must inevitably be in debt at certain times of the 
veir—‘in debt only to yourselves I im sure 1 shall not be 
dis ippoiiitcd 

Befoie I finish speaking to you I think it due to you to tell 
3on how 30111 Soeiety has saved the Co-operative movement m 
Bt ngal from eollapse This can now be made public though it 
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was fn the interests of the nio\ ement to keep it undisclosed hitherto 
You know that before the price of jute rose, the cultnatois of 
Bengal were m a \try bad wav List Mav and June and July 
the outlook was the blackest we e\ei txpeiienced This was but 
natural, considering c\crvthing Even in Kiiiopc until July the 
clouds hung* heavily ovei the allied peoples In June last the 
state of affairs was so bad that we hoiiilv expected to lieu of the 
collapse of one or two central bulks and if e\tn one ecntril bank 
collapsed tlieie would hue been a fatil run on all The banks 
which were in danger turned to the Bengal Pro\ inci il Co opci itu e 
Federation for silvition The Fedeiation drew on e\ery pice (f 
its credit and still the clouds showed no signs of breiking 
Desp 111 had almost come ujion us but your society sued us The 
federation had lent you two liklis of itipees in Ajiril In Max 
you began to lepav and in July you were pouring funds into the 
Federation it a i ite that m.ide it ])ossible to meet all demands 
and cany the Cential Bulks o\er*thc crisis till the jute cioji 
came in In other parts of Iiidi i iiid of the woild C(-opei itixe 
Societies and Joint Stock B inks hid to lesoit to Goxeriimeiit foi 
assistance at diffeient times during the w u Bengal w is s.ued 
from this by your society This disclosuie max now Ik nude, 
because the Federation and the Central Banks iie out of the v illev 
and again nsiiig to the crest of pro<-peiitv Tlieie is no demand 
xvhieh could be made upon them to-d ix th it they eould not 
instantly meet, but they owe all this to you 

8 The Resolution of the Government of Bengal on the Bengal Report 
. for 1917-18 

The principal features of the yeai ending the 30th June icj;8 
are first a very marked extension ol the machineiy for organi/a- 
iion and control and secrond, the strain xxhieli has been put upon 
societies by the low prices obtained by cultixators for their jute 
and nee The total number of societies and membeis now stand 
at 3,643 and 162, 986, and the w^oiking capital is rupees icrore 
19 lakhs 

2 Three Deputy Collectors chosen for their experience in 
eo-operation were deputed dunng the year to assist the Registrar 
The powers of a Registrar have been conferred upon them, and 
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they have been entrusted uith the supervision of definite *teas 
within winch they reside The nunfber of inspectors has been 
’•iUsed from 22 to 41, and a chief auditor and 14 auditors, the 
former partly and the latter w^holly paid by contributions levied 
from societies, have been appointed The inauguration of the 
Bengil Provincial Co-operative Federation and that o‘f the Bengal 
Co operative Organization Society also provide a notable addition 
to the means for encouraging and controlling the movement 
The Public Demands Recovery Amendment Act has provided 
improved facilities for liquidation The Registrar’s report con¬ 
tains e\ idence that the co-operative movement in Bengal stands in 
need of the most careful guidance bv these new officers and 
organizations 

3 Though excellent crops of jute and rice were harv'ested, 

the shortage of transport resulted in abnormally low prices, con- 
‘'equcntly reco\cries were seriously iffected, and societies showed 
caution in advancing loans The Central Banks advanced Rs 18 
1 ikhs in 1917-18 compared with Rs 26^2 lakhs in 1916-17, while 
their recoveiies fell from nearly Rs 1E5 lakhs or 21 4 per cent of 
the outstanding loans to Rs 10% lakhs or 14 7 per cent 
Similiilv, igricultural societies advanced Rs 2^}^ lakhs com¬ 
pared with Rs 2614 lakhs 111 the previous year and recov^ered 
R*i lakhs compared wnth Rs lakhs, and the overdue 

loans rose from Rs 17 lakhs to Rs 28 lakhs It is satisfactory 
to learn that wnth the improvement in the price of 'jute in the 
current vear collections are now progressing satisfactorily The 
<imount of overdue loans is seiious, but there can be no question of 
the relief which co-operation has offered in a sedson of unusual 
difficulty, and the increase 111 the reserve funds from under Rs ii 
to o\ cr Rs 13 lakhs is a satisfactory feature 

4 The Prov incial Bank, or, more correctly, tJie Piovincial 
Co-operative Federation, began its operations on the ist Apnl 
1918 Its mam object is to assist its member societies in obtain¬ 
ing funds from outside their areas, and wnthin three months of its 
in luguration, 28 out of 52 Central Banks had joined The 
(lepositois who had previously invested money in individual 
Central Banks have shown their aj^reciation of the improved 
securitv offered by the Federation, and Rs 13 lakhs out of Rs 



lakhs tlms invested ha\'e been transferred to it from individual 
banks at reduced rates of Interest The Fedeiation has made t 
favourable start, and it affoids excellent piospetts for the econo¬ 
mical utilization of surplus funds 

5 The number of Central Banks has nicreased from 47 to 
51, their working capital from Rs 59 lakhs to Rs 67*/^ lakhs, 
and their paid-up share capital from Rs 8;^^ lakhs to Rs 10 lakhs 
Only IT of these banks ha\e appointed paid secretaiies 01 assist¬ 
ant secretaries The number of superMsionil unions is still 13, 
and the conditions of the veai did not encourage ruial societies 
to combine into unions and undertake the liabilities of otheis in 
addition to their own 

6 There are now 3,374 agricultuial societies, compared 
with 2,857 at the end of 1916-17 and 2,067 at the end of 1915-16 
The number of members has increased b\ i per cent and is 
now 125,590, and the w01 king capital bv 20 per cent to Rs 8 n^ 
lakhs The inciease in the inspecting staff is reported to have 
lesulted in a decrease of the misdeeds of office-beaiers, but the 
detailed classification of societies show that theie ire still more 
than 400 societies which do not deserie the title of co-operative 
societies, and which must either mend then w \vs 01 be dissohed 

7 Among non-agi icultural societies the most interesting 
de\elopment is that of weaving societies- to which the high prices 
of cloth ha\e directed special attention The number of these 
societies increased from 34 to 65 , and tow nds the end of the yeai 
the Bank lira Distiict Industrial Co-ojiei iti\c Union was registered 
with the objects of financing the industnil societies in Bankura 
district, of supplying raw material and of helping in the disposal 
of produce The report shows that no puns have been spared 
in the organization of these societies, but future piospects are 
uncertain, chiefly on account of the thnftless habits of the wea\ers 
Fishermen’s societies have increased fre ni 16 to 25, but it has not 
yet been found possible to establish co-operative methods of fishing 
and disposal of fish The six milk societies in Baraset subdivi¬ 
sion which now send nine niaunds of m Ik daily to Calcutta indicate 
one line of action in dealing with the difficult problem of milk 
supply in cities The cost of management is high, and the most 
hopeful prospect of diminishing the cost is by combination among 
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societies and the increase of their number No relaxation of the 
methods adopted foi ensuring purity of the supply should be 
allowed with a view to decreasing the cost of management The 
Naogaon Ganja Cultiv itois’ Society has achieved a notable success 
cn a large scale, making a profit of Rs 5 lakhs during the year 
In 1 lew of the opposition w'hich it encountered at its inauguration 
this success is particulaily gratifying 

8 The Bengal Co-opeiative Organi/atioii Society has been 
started with the object of developing general interest in co-opera- 
tion It has taken over the Co-operative Journal which is now 
shared with the province of Bihar and Oiissa, and also publishes 
a monthly Bengali journal for the benefit of rural ‘societies A 
library has been opened, and a programme pf public lectures has 
been arranged The inteVest which tins organization has evoked 
IS only one out of many indications of 4 he favourable attitude of 
the public towards the niovenient 

9 His ICxeellcncy 111 Council h is read Mr Donov m’s report 
with gieat interest and is satisfied that much valued work his 
been done during the yeir He records his thanks to all those 
who have given assistance and 111 particular to Professors Coyajee 
and Mukherjee for their work in connection with the Co-operaUve 
Journal His Excellency had occasion during the year under 1 eport, 
when opening the Provincial Co-operative Conference, to express 
his confidence in the value of co-operation and his determination 
to giv^e it all possible support Each year show's more clearly 
the immense possibilities for good which co-operation offers in 
Bengal, but the full realization of these possibilities can only be 
achieved if all official and honorary workers are determined to 
tolerate no slackness or selfishness, and to be content only with 
the highest standaids of co-operation 

S B. C O S Items. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Bengal Co-operative Organi- 
zition Society will be held on the 12th of February next at 6, 
Dacie’s Lane, at 5 p m Sir D M Hamilton will preside 

Under the auspices of the B C O S a senes of public 
lectin es on various co-operative subjects will be deliv'ered in the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall by Mr, Tarak Chandra Ray, 
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Prof J C Coydjee, Mr Dono\ an and Prof P Mukhtrji during 
the first quarter of this year 

Through the generosity of Mi J T Doiio\an the Buchan 
Memorial Fund has been placed .'t the disjxisal of the B C O S 
and a co-operative library is in the com se of formation 

About a thousand rural ‘■ocieties lia\e become affiliated to the 
B C O S Tt is to be hoped that the Centr il Banks will exert 
themselves so as to induce all then iffiliated societies to join the 
B C O S They should follow the example set by the Nadia 
Cential Bank whose eneigetic Secietary, Rai Tndii Bhusan 
Bhaduii Bahadur himself brought to the B C O S Office the 
subscriptions of all the societies affiliated to the Nadia Central 
Bank 

6 University Prizes for the praotloal study of Co-operation 

{Being lUraiti, from tJn Pro(udings of tin Council of 
Posl-graduaU I c ac king tu Arts ) 

Read the following letter fiom the Regi‘-tiai, Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal, suggesting that steps may be taken for the 
practical study of Co-operation 

No b57 T C 

From 

J T DONOVAN, liSQ , T C S , 

Registrar of Co-operative Soeietus Bengal 

To 

Tub registrar. CALCLTTA IIN 1 VER>SITY. 

^ Senate House, Cvecutta, 

Darjeeling, the 2nd November, 1918 

Sir, 

Ill continuation of my letter No 11052, dated the 26th August, 1918, 
and in reply to your letter No 2482, dated the 21st August, 1918, I have the 
honour to say that the University may use its influence to get students to 
take up the practical study of co-operation, as suggested by Sir Daniel 
Haiiiiltoii 111 Ins address entitled “The Spacious Days to Conic'* by 
encouraging the study of Political Economy with special reference to 
Co-operation This I understand, the University alreadv does to some 
extent I would suggest the foundation of an annual scholarship or prize 
for a thcMS on co-operation, or for an essay, the material for which should 



be derived from a practical study of the co-opcrativt movement m this 
Presidencj or some part thereof 

2 Such a thesis or essay need not be confined to the aetnal develop¬ 
ments of the movement observed but might put foiv\ard, as a result of 
research or the study of Eeononiie Conditions, suggestions for ixissible 
develo]>ments of the moveinent not yet tried Thus, for instance, the 
co-ojierative sale of jute has not yet been adc<iuatcl> put to the test in this 
province An essa> might embody research into the prices for jute obtained 
111 a jute producing area eompared with the current prices for the same jute 
in Calcutta, the possibility of combination among the cultivators of jute 
to iml their croj) on the market directly, the present tinorgani/ed methods 
of marketing the labour and machinere nece-ssar> in the bailing process, the 
likeliliood of a coinbinatiem of cultivators being able to obtain the machinery 
and the labour, actual enquiries in a pirticiiHi jute producing area revealing 
particular difficulties or facilities in that area, with suggestions for over¬ 
coming such difficulties or taking advantage of such facilities, the finance 
necessary for the undertaking, and so on 

3 I have taken the particular ease of jute to exemplify what I mean 
A Mjmeiisingh student in Calcutta, for iiistaiiee, might utilize the time 
between his terms m research for such an essay, but a Barisal student might 
produce an essay on the co-ojKrativc reclamation and colonization of 
Sunderban lands, a Bankura student might woik on the possibilities of the 
weaving industry organized on eo-ojKrative lines, any student might further 
investigate co-operative credit and every student might study the possible 
applications of the co-operative principle to the economic problems of some 
area in whieh he could carry out research No student, however, would 
have any chance of the scholarship or pnze who did not produce a statement 
of facts derived from research and did not estimate the facts stated at their 
proper value 

4 I would suggest that siieh essays or theses might be submitted for 
examination to a board of examiners nominated by the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society or to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies assisted 
bv such a board, and I am sure the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society 
and the Registrar would readily agree to undertake the work 

5 T need hardly point out tliat successful, and even unsuccessful 
candidates, for such a scholarship as I suggest would have much to recom¬ 
mend them for Government employmeht in connection with the Co-operative 

, Department as a result of their work, while the co-operative movement, and 



therefore the country generally, would derive tonwderable benefit from such 
research by students 

6 An entirely different form of encouragement of the movement would 
be advice from the University to its affiliated colleges to foster the formation 
of Stores and other Co-operative Societies amongst the students on the lines 
of the Societies which have alread> been started in St Paul's College, 
Carmichael College, Rangpur, and so on 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
J DONOVAN. 

Registrar 

RRSOI^VM)— 

That the Board recommend to the Syndicate that the follow¬ 
ing steps be taken to encourage the study of co-operation — 

A(i) That two annual prizes of Rs 250 and Rs 2fX) 
respectively, be awarded during the next three years 

(2) That the prizes be open to all graduates of not more than 
10 years standing 

(3) That the prizes be awarded foi essays on co-operation 
based on a practical study of the co-operative mo\ emeiit in the 
provinces under the jurisdiction of the Uni\ersity 

Note —When the prizes arc announced, it would be desirable 
to notify that competitors must produce a full statem^ent of facts 
derived from research and estimate the facts stated at their proper 
value 

(4) That a Standing Committee of three expeits be appointed 
by the Syndicate for the guidance of such graduates as may 
undertake the investigation, one Member to be nominated by the 
Board of Higher Studies in Economics, one by the Board of 
Studies m Economics, and one by the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society 

(5) That the essays be required to be forwarded to the 
Registrar not later than the 31st December of the year in which 
thfc prizes are to be awarded 

(6) That the essays received be examined by a Board of 
three Honm-ary Examiners, consisting of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies and two other Members, nominated respec- 
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tivcly by the Board of Higher Studies in Economics and the Board 
of Studies in Economics 

(7) That the prizes be iwarded by the Syndicate on the report 
^ of the Examiners 

(8) That the arrangements be made for the jniblicatioii of the 
more important essays submitted by competitors foi the pri/e 

B(i) That the Pniicipils of the »St Paul’s C M College, 
Caimith.tel College and Bangabasi College, be lequcsled to f i\oui 
the Uniieisitv with a biief statement of the steps alre«idy taken 
by the students m the rcspeetixe institutions 111 the way of forma¬ 
tion of stores and other Co-operative Societies 

(2) That on leccipt of the 111 formation, a statement on the 
subject be diawn up and circiilited to all Heads of affiliated 
Colleges and lecognised Schools, for information and for such 
aetioii as may seem feasible 

6 The Ganja Cultivators^ Co-c^eiativa Society 

The first annual General Meeting of the Naogaon Ganja 
Cultivatois’ Co-operatue Society, Limited w^as held on nth 
December, in the court eomix)uiid under the presidency of Mr A 
Cassels, Collector, Rajshalii About tw^o thousand shareholders 
attended The Registrar of co-opeiatne Societies, Bengal, the 
Sub-divisional Officer, Naogaon, the Joint Registrar, Rajshahi 
Division, the Excise Supdt , Naogaon and other gentlemen 
interested 111 co-operation vveie present 111 the meeting An 
interesting account of the year’s work was given and the members 
ind visitors all expressed satisfaction at the excellent progress 
made The Registrar delivered an impressive, ‘and instructive 
speech and was followed by the Sub-dmsional Officer, the Joint 
Registrar and Moulv 1 Tanp Mahammed and MouK 1 Jalip Moham¬ 
mad two members of the managing Committee of the Society The 
wffiole assembly listened to the speeches with rapt attention The 
Hon’ble Mr J G Cumming, the Revenue Member of the Council 
and Mr J T Rankin the Divisional Commissioner vusited the 
otlice in June and November last and expressed great satisfaction 
with wdiat they saw Moiilvi Janp Mahammad the foremost 
cultivator of the Ganja Maha! expressed the gratitude of the 
inembei s to Mr Donovan, Rai Ramesh Chandra Datta Bahadur.# 
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the sub-divisional ojfficei, for the establishment of tht society and 
to Babu Suknmar Sen, the manager, for its efficient management 

The balance sheet shows a profit of nearly five lakhs of 
rupees out of which the society proposes to give one thousand 
rupees to tl\p King George’s Sailors Fund and to spend rupees 
twelve thousand for a dispensary, five thousand for a medical ward 
in the Naogaon hospital, fifteen thousand foi education, fifteen 
hundred for improving roads in the Ganja Mahal md two lakhs 
for giving bonus to the cultiv ators besides pi icing sufficient monev 
in leserve and building funds A bonus of rupees twenty-five 
per maund of g inj i grown and the dividend of I2j4 per cent on 
shares subscribed weie announced in the meeting Great enthu¬ 
siasm prevailed The society his shown a brilliant example of 
what co-operation can do 

After the meeting there was a tea part\ in the Sub-div isional 
Officei’s House and at night the portiaits of the sub-division il 
officer and late lamented Rai Shaheb Py.iri Mohan Saiiyal were 
unveiled by the Collector at the Coronation Hall whose members 
gave a theatrical |)erform nice in honour of the ceremony (b\ 
wire ) 


NAOOAON CANJA CULTIVATORS' CO OPFRATIVI? vSOCIFTY, 

Bai VNCi* Sm*Kr 

ASSETS 

1 Cabh in kand and in bank 

2 Present value of Postal Cash Certificates in (« 500/ each 
1 Shares in hederation 

4 Deposits ill Federation 

5 Loans due from Naogaon Central Bank 

6 Interest due on loins and deposits 

7 Price of ganja due from Bengal treasuries 

8 Price of }fhang due from Bengal treasuries 


Q Stock of ganja in hand 
r,5oo mds 115/- 
500 mds 100/- 
2,230 mds ^ 100/- 

Wastage 100 mds ^ 100/- 


LD 

RS A 1 
12,604 7 o 

21,050 o o 
21,050 o o 

l 8 ,s 8 s 15 0 
23,550 o o 
078 13 o 
1,17,203 II 3 
7 , 43 S o o 
4,65,500 o o 

3,02,SOo/- 

So.ofX)/- 

2,23,000/- 

4.75,500/- 
, 10,000/- 


4.65,500/- 



10 Stock of bhang m hand, 308 mds 6srs 8 chs @20/- 
iT Excess payment made for ganja to be recovered 
12 Value of furniture, &c 


Furniture 

853 

0 

0 

Less depreciation 

88 

0 

0 


765 

0 

0 

Lamps 

261 

4 

0 

Leu depreciation 

61 

4 

0 


200 

0 

0 

Typewnter 

356 

3 

0 

LtSi depreciation 

36 

3 

0 


320 

0 

0 

Iron safes 

s^r 

6 

0 

Le^i depreciation 

27 

6 

0 


500 

0 

0 

Scales and weights 

2,603 

0 

0 

Less depreciation 

263 

0 

0 


2,340 

0 

0 

Clock 

33 

13 

0 

/ depreciation 

3 

13 

0 


30 

0 

0 


13 Advance due from Manafftr 

14 Advance from Agents 

15 Advance due on nee account 

16 Block account Russa Gola 

Total Assets 


UABHITIBS 

1 Shares 

2 Current deposit by members 

3 Fixed deposit by non-members 

4 Loans due to Federation 

5 Interest due • 

6 Cost of management due 

7 Contingent bills divf ,, 


Rs A P 
6,163 4 o 
90 7 o 
4.155 0 0 


75 o o 

460 o 
1,823 3 o 
10,000 o o 


7,21,768 8 3 


31,926 o o 

350 o o 

4,810 o o 
1.90,359 O o 

12X II 3 
1,541 8 6 
*35 4 3 
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Rs 

A 

p 

8 

Pnee of ganja due 


153 

II 

3 

9 

Provident fund 


lO 

0 

0 

10 

House rent due 


100 

0 

0 

II 

Reward still due 


42 

3 

0 



Total liabilities 

2 , 2 Q ,549 

6 

3 



Net profit 

4,Q2,2iq 

2 

0 



Grand total 

7,21,768 

8 

3 


7 . The Calcutta Corporation Co-operative Credit Society 

The annual report of this Society for the year ending June 
30th last states that the net piofit diinng the year imounted to 
Rs 3,276-11-0, which, v\ith the balance brought forw ird {viz , 
Rs 343-14-4) from the prtMons year’s account, makes i total 
sum of Rb 3,620-9-4 lender the Co-opeiative Society’s Act it 
IS necessary to credit it le ist one-fourth of tlie profits for the 
year to “Reserve Fund “ AccordingU, after setting apart 
Rs Stq-2-9 to Resene Fund, there is left R«^ 2,801-6-7 for dis¬ 
tribution as dn idend to members of the Sc'viety The Committee 
recommend the payment of i dividend at the late of eleven annas, 
annas or 6^ per cent , per share This will appiopriate 
Rs 2,497-11-0, leaving a sum of Rs 303-11-7 is balance, which 
IS proposed to be utilised as follows —Transfei to Resene Fund, 
Rs 179-13-3 , bonus to Babii Din Doval Bonerjee, clerk, Rs 60, 
to be earned forward, 63-14-4, total, Rs 303-11-7 The total 
number of members or shareholders at the end of the year was 
738 There w^ere altogether 379 applications for loans during 
the year as ^gainst 498 in the proceeding year The number of 
cases in which loans w'ere sanctioned was 354, amounting to 
Rs 68,562 as compared with Rs 86,028 in the preceding year 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


1 Co-operative Training in Bombay 

The Senior Co-operative Secretaries’ Trnninq Class which 
began on the November 23id, 1918, ended on Sunday December 
1st A social gathciing to bid faiewell to the secretaiies was 
lield on the lattei dav at 8 ji m Tlie Hon Mr Lalubhai 
Sainaldas, e 1 i* , piesided Mr N M Joshi, Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Class, gave a brief account of its 
working The number admitted in the cl iss was 48, 19 being 
Gujrati speaking and 29 Marathi speaking secretaries, 6 vvere^ 
Iroin the native states, and 7 were fioni Bombay The others 
troiii the various Gujrati and Marathi siitaking distiicls of the 
Bombay Presidency Mi Joshi e\pl lined tint the irrangements 
lor the class were made in prev ions ve irs by the Sen ants of India 
Society under the leadership of Mi G K Dev^adhar In the 
current year the classes were held by «i ti lining cl iss board which 
had appointed an PXecutive Committee with Sir Vithaldas D 
Thakeisey, .is Chan man Mr Joshi admitted that the pro- 
grinime of the class was overcrowded and he ilso recognized that 
the training was not siifticieiit Nor was it possible, he agreed, 
to make ariangements for the ti .lining of the increased number of 
men who weic in need of some form of instruction or another as 
i result of the r.ipid giowth of Co-oper<itiv e Societies He hoped 
the institute would take into consideration these difficulties and 
frame a coinprehensiv'e scheme of training The president closed 
up the proceedings and remarked that the suggestions made by 
some of the speakers were not definite, but he agreed that they 
weie worth serious considemtion and promised that'the Bombay 
Central Co-operativ^e Institute which had been newly started, would 
investigate the possibilities in both directions The president 
then .innounced that donations had been received from the Hon 
Sir Fa/ulbhov Currimbhoy an 3 otheis for giving medals to the 
best among the successful candidates at the examination, and that 
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five medals would be accordingly awarded after the result of the 
examination was declared 

Dharwai is a centre of co-opcrati\ e actn itv of \ .11 loiis kinds and 
IS the meeting place of Kanaiesc co-opeiatne workers A 
Co-operatne Secietaries’ Training Class (Junior course) was 
held from 2^h Noxcmbei to ist December, in the lull of the 
training college for men, 53 secretaries attending from the four 
Kanarese Districts of Dharwai, Bclgaum, Bijapur and Karwar 
They were trained in co-opeiati\ c 1 iw, principles and accountancy, 
which form the subjects of the junior course The class was 
organised undei the auspices of the Bombay Central Co-opeiativc 
Institute, by a Board consisting of the Assistant Registiar, 
Co-operative Societies, S D , (Chanman), Rao Baliidui, R G 
Naik, M B t , Divisional Honoraiy Oigaiiisei, S D , Mr Jog, 
^r Niliwadi md Mr Ankilgi, District Honoiary Organisei 
Lectures were delivered in Kanaiesc bv the Assistant Registrar, 
the membeis of his staff and eminent non-official co-opeiators 
The students were shown leading co-opeiativc institutions of 
\anous types, jsuch as the Ccntial Bank, Weavers’ Union, Urban 
Society, Village Credit Society, Cotton S.ilt Society, Guarantee¬ 
ing Union, Shoe-makeis’ Society, Communal Society and they 
also paid a visit to the Dharwai Gmcrnment Evperiinental Farm, 
Hubli Cotton Market and Spinning and Weaiiig Mills The 
couise ended with a wi itten and oral evaminata) 1 Tlic class was 
acclaimed to be a great success and tlic students icturned home 
pleased at every thing they «aw and le irnt duiing their one week’s 
stay in Dliarwar and cairviiig with them much information, help¬ 
ful to them in tonducting their own societies 

A conference of honorary organisers of the four Kanarese 
districts was held on the 29th and 30th November, the Assistant 
Registrar presiding Very useful subjects, such as ‘what steps 
should be taken to organise credit societies in promising villages,’ 
‘how to dev^elop union areas,’ ‘how to improve bad societies,’ and 
‘what are the duties of Honorary Organisers,’ were discussed 
and some very practical conclusions arriv'ed at The Principal, 
Traiffiiing College for Men, arranged for a senes of co-operative 
lectyires to his students, who are jtist about to go out into villages 
as teachers Pnmary teachers are a most v aluable agency for 
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spreading and tcacliing co-operation in villages and it was a most 
opportune tune to impress upon their minds the principles and 
advantages of the co-operativ^e moxement The week ended with 
3 pleasant gaiden party given by the Assistant Registrar and his 
staff in honoui of the class The co-operators expressed their 
great jov »it the success which attended the Allied arms in the 
vorld-vide war 


2 The Bombay Central Co-operatire Institute 

The liist general meeting of the Bombay Central Co-opera- 
ti\e Institute was recently held at the office of the Bombay Central 
Co-operati\e Bank, I^td The attendance was fairly large, 
including a number of non-official co-operators in the city and 
from the mofussil 

The Hon Mr Lalubhai Samaldas was voted to the chair and 
the procceediiigs commenced with a few lemarks from the chair¬ 
man who explained the objects of the institute which was started 
to develop the co-operative movement in all possible directions, to 
focus every foim of to-opeiative endeavour, to undertake all forms 
of co-operitive piopaganda, education and inquiry and to act as a 
representativ^e of independent co-operative opinion on all questions 
effecting the movement He expressed his gratification at the 
attendance of eo-ojierative organizers from the districts and 
thanked the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr R B 
Ewbank, for his assistance in securing substantial support for it 
The Provisional Secretar\ of the Institute, Rao Bahadur S S 
Talmaki, informed the meeting of the gratifying response the 
project secured so far among co-operative societies and the general 
public Two hundred societies had been enrolled as members 
and one hundred and twenty-seven individuals Of these seven 
had agreed to become life-members and twelve associates 

The by-laws as amended at the preliminary general meeting 
of the institute were then taken up for consideration one by one, 
and those were adopted with a few verbal alterations and one 
substantial alteration relating to the fees for membership payment 
by societies The Hon Mr * Lalubhai Samaldas was unani¬ 
mously elected Vice-President of the Institute and Rao Bahadur 
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S S Talmaki its Honorary Secretary The board of maiiage- 
ineiit of the Institute for the first yeai was elected The Board 
IS a fairly strong one, rcpreseiitatii e of the different parts of the 
province 

After tlfe formal business before the meeting had been con¬ 
cluded, at the ehairman’s suggestion Mr R B Ew bank explained 
the genesis and history of the project emphasising the importance 
of the move they were embalking upon He thanked Sir Vithal- 
das Thackersay for having pi iced at his disposal a substantial 
grant for the starting of night schools foi idults in eo-operati\e 
villages, which schools would be placed in charge of a committee 
of the institute Mr Ew'bank added that though no powcis of 
control were \ested in the Institute, Federations of Unions would 
be started in tracts wheie there was inteiisne de\elopment of co¬ 
operation and these federations w^f uld be entrusted with the func¬ 
tions of audit and control As the fedeiatioii could derive 
inspiration from the Institute, he bclic\cd that ultiniatelv it would 
become the supreme representatn c controlling authority in the 
Presidency He concluded with an appeal to the Native States 
to join the Institute and co-operate with the workers in organiz¬ 
ing the CO operative movement in all directions 

On the motion of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey it was resolved' 
to approach Government to allow for the erection of a building for 
the institute a plot of land on the Kennedv^ Sea Face In the 
meantime, it was proposed to house the institute in the office of 
the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd or in a separate 
room if one could be rented 

The usual vote of thanks teimmated the proceedings 

A meeting of the Board of Management was held on the subse¬ 
quent day, when special committees were appointed for conducting 
the training classes for secretaries, for organising night schools 
and other social work in co-operative areas, for managing the 
Quarterly Magazine, carrying on an educational propaganda, 
organizing credit societies chiefly among the urban population of 
cities like Bombay and furthenng the development of different 
forms of non-credit co-operation among the agricultural as well 
as the non-agricultural section^ of the community 

9 
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3 The Wellingdon Co-operative Settlement 

The Roman Catholic community of Bombay have paid a 
graceful tiibute to Lord «iiid Lady \\'illingdon by naming their 
new settlement it Santa Cm/ aftei them When the promoters 
of the Bombay Catholic co-partnership Housing Society inaugu- 
1 ated the scheme two vc ars ago they announced that it w-^as proposed 
to give the n line of Willingdon to the colony, and it will be a 
mattei of satisfaction to them no less than to members and well- 
wishers of the society tint the necessary peimission has been 
accorded Notwithstanding the many diliiculties created bv the 
war the Society has made considerable progress The number of 
members is 370 and the capital collected exceeds two lakhs of 
rupees The building land owned bv the Society has from a 
modest beginning of six acres grown to an aiea of forty-five acres, 
all in one block and situated in an ad\ antageous position near the 
lailw^ay station and fully open to the sea, with a high road dividing 
the estate in two One half of this estate is now being laid out 
with roads Building woik has been hampered by the prevailing 
abnormal conditions, but the progiess made has not been unsatis¬ 
factory Three cottages (foi six families) have been completed 
and are occupied, while three more will be ready, for occupation 
by the end of the month There is keen competition for them and 
members readily pay the minimum capital requiied to qualify for 
tenancy Work has started on six more cottages and a dispen¬ 
sary, a school and a co-opei itive store wall shoitly be taken in 
hand Arrangements are also being made for certain industnal 
wxnkshops and the committee hope, now that the war is over, to 
mature i sc heme for that purpose at an early date 



CO-OPERATION IN THE PUNJAB 


The Punjab Gaze tte of the 6th December, publishes the follow - 
mg re\iew of the Annual Report on the w'orking of Co-operati\e 
Societies in the Punjab for the year ending 3Tst July 1918 — 

During the year under review while the to-operati\e nioie- 
ment has steadily pursued the policy of strengthening its founda¬ 
tions and consolidating its resources, there has ilso been a marked 
advance uixin new and more ambitious fields of enterprise The 
organisation of credit fatilities has ltd by a natural sequence to the 
organised distribution of commodities New societies ha\e been 
formed for the pioduttion ind disposal of such articles as 
American cotton, puie gdii md milk, while other ‘•ocieties have 
sought to circumvent the profited by oiganising with vaiying 
success the distribution of salt, old cloth, seed and fodder A 
beginning has been made with cittle insurante, quinine has been 
dispensed on a large scale, progiess h is been made 111 the inculca¬ 
tion of improved <igricultural methods, the co-operitive spirit has 
invaded educational institutions, and last, but not least, appre¬ 
ciable assistance has been rendered both to the reeruiting campaign 
and to the War Doan 

These new activnties will 111 due course ercate new problems, 
of which mdny are as yet scarcely formulated, and none perhaps, 
are solved The interested opposition of money-lenders and 
middlemen is not to be overcome in ad ly, but the p ist liistorv’ of 
the movement »n this respect is a gixid augurv foi its future 

2 The year was not a fav ourabk one for the cultivators as the 
autumn harvest was considerablv »nd the spring harvest slightly 
below the average The prices of produce, however, ruled high 
High Honour is inclined to endorse the Financial Commissioner’s 
view that too great a stress should not be 1 nd on the sm ill decrease 
in the amount of loans repaid to societies during the vear, which 
Mr Calvert regards as an indication of the small proprietor’s 
liability to secure the full benefit of high prices That the set¬ 
back compared with the previous Ji^e-^r should have been so slight, 
IS a striking proof of the high degree of protection against seasonal 
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vicissitude that co-operative credit in the Punjab has now 
achieved There is also a gratifying reduction of 6 lakhs in the 
amount of external debt owed by primary societies These results 
have only been attained by a thoioughgoing policy of reformation 
within the movement The process of weeding out those members 
and societies whose failure to assimilate the true' co-operative 
spirit h IS retarded general progress, has continued and during 
the year No less than members and 122 societies have been 
thus eliminated This expulsion of the black sheep is now 
reported to be nearly coiiijilete Steps are also being taken to 
dimmish the predomiiianee of a few shareholders, where this is 
tound to conflict with the interests of the majority The recogni 
tion of the principle tint Co-operative Societies are intended for 
the benefit of all the members, and not for the payment of high 
dividends to a few, is leading to more restrictions on the distribu¬ 
tion of profits, and the dev^otion of accumfilated rt«^erves to reduc¬ 
tions in the rate of interest These measures together with 
incieased insistence on adequate seem itv and the limitation of 
loans to the ascei tamed resouices of members, cannot fail to bear 
fruit in the whole inov ement 

3 The staff of Inspectors now numbers 22, an addition of 
ihiec having been made during the vear, while there are loi paid 
and 17 hoiioiarv Sub-Inspectors Much attention is being paid 
to its education 111 a knowledge of co-operative and igiicultural 
questions It is jierhaps unsafe to generalize regardihg the quali¬ 
fications which are most valuable for co-operative work Tact 
and understanding are no less important than a knowledge of 
economic principles The arrangements by wdiich members of 
the staff are sent to Lvalpur for the Vernacular class in practical 
agriculture continue to giv^e valuable results, and are now supple¬ 
mented by visits to the Lyallpur and Gurdaspur Fartns 

4 The number of defaulting members of societies against 
whom procedings w^ere brought in the Civnl Courts was 11,783 or 
1,000 less than last year, but applications for execution rose from 
2,8ai to 4,475 The arbitration procedure whicb was introduced 
m 1917 IS said to have worked well, but the Registrar is of opinion 
th it in execution proceedings there is great room for improvement 
The litter subject is one of considerable difficulty, but, a? 
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remarked by the Financial Commissionei, the first step is to take 
up and bring to the notice of higher judicial authority specific 
cases in which the Civil Courts appear to hue misunderstood or 
misapplied the rules regarding execution of arbitration awards 
The dishonesty of bailiffs, howexer, is in exil which can onK 
be combated b\ a rigorous determination on the part of all 
concerned to bring culprits to book, ind His Honour agrees 
generally with Mr Hallilax’s obseuatioii that the responsibility 
for initiating jiroceedings against corrupt officials is one in 
which Co-operative Societies must share He does not, however, 
interpret the Registrir’s remarks to mean tint he condones 
malpractices, but rather thit the societies concerned find it diffi¬ 
cult to combat and expose them 

5 The first Central Bulk in the Punjab, the Jullundur 
Central Bank, was founded in 1909, ind the first Union in 1910 
There are now’^ 45 Central B inks and Unions, four of which have 
been added during the past year The policy of curtailing the 
distribution of dividends iiid husbanding reseives is beginning to 
be adopted by the Union Banks as well as prinnirv societies The 
demand for money for Wat Loan inveslmeiit during the yeai 
resulted in considerable withdrawals of deposits from Central 
Banks, but War Loan inv^estment vv is ficilitited by the ready 
availability of these funds, and the Central Banks were not 
seriously embarrassed by the depletion of their lesources The 
sum advanced on loan by these banks w is 38 19 lakhs agaiiut 41 9 
lakhs in the pievnous year and 46 lakhs tw'oyeirsago The 
building up by primarv societies of siibstanti il reserve funds is 
reducing year by year the demands for financial assist<ince from 
the secondary banks The sphere of utility of Central Banks in 
the future will, it is anticipated, lie more and more in fostering 
the growth oTF new societies and financing untried ventures The 
Lieutenant-Governor is glad to learn that the measure which was 
sanctioned last year of allow ing the banks to make remittances by 
money-order at the reduced rate of 4 annas per cent has had a 
wholesome effect in stimulating the mobility of cash balances 
The measure has been sanctioned for five years and during the 
first year the sum thus remitted has amounted to Rs, 1,93,600 at 
H total cost to the State of Rs 1,452, 
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The cash balances of Central Banks ire now 2 3 lakhs and of 
pi unary societies 7 6 Likhs, while the paid-np capital and reserve 
funds of Central Banks amount to 26 5 pei cent of their total 
liabilities These figures aie not unsatisfactory At the same 
time it IS w ise to emphasize the essentially fixed and unrealizable 
nature of the ultimate security upon which coopericne credit is 
based, and the consequent impoitance of maintaining liquid 
reseri es of an adequate character 

6 The net increase of 520 in the number of agricultural 
primary societies is highly satisfactory, the total now being 3,937 
iiid the number of members 125,040 There has been a slight 
increase in share capitil and in the sums on loan while the loans 
repaid are slightly less It w^ould be interesting to know^ to what 
tvtent success has been* achieved in combating the practice of 
making fictitious rep lynieiits bv the t iking of fresh loans With¬ 
out this key to the question, the fignies of leans and repayments 
lie apt to be somewhat misleidiiig The sums advanced by 
Government have been reduced fioni Rs 52,766 to Rs 17,252 
The gloss external debt has been reduced from 43 to 37 lakhs and 
the inteicst paid on this borrowed money represents i charge of 
onlv 3 6 per cent on the total working capital of Rs 137 4 lakhs 

7 The Rcgistrai report giv'es little indication of the pro- 
gicss of mov^emeiit in new districts It would have been interesting 
to learn more of the progicss of the societies which were stated in 
the previous year 111 the Lower Ban Doab Colony and also of those 
which were established 111 Muzahargarh in the hope of easing the 
strained situation between monev-lenders and zemindars In the 
Attock Distiict there has been progress during this year, but in 
Mianwali, in which some of the eailiest societies were established 
by Captain Crosthwaite, little advance has been made The 
account of societies in the Gurdaspur and Jullundur Districts 
which have completed a life of ten years giv^en in paragraph 33 of 
the rcjxHt is most mstriictiv’e and the riddance from debt of so 
large a proportion of the members is a most striking example of 
the benefits of co-operation 

8 Hitherto Co-operative Societies have rarely met with 
success in their management of the purchase and sale of commo¬ 
dities The results of the past j^ear are more encouraging* In 
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the supply of salt they are estimated to have sa\ed their members 
the handsome sum of Rs 53,990, though it was of course the 
grant of priority concessions for its purchase that provided this 
opportunity In the supply of seed and oil, however, without any 
outside assistance a saving of neirly Rs 17,(300 is estimated to 
have been effected A iiew' class of society is that which produces 
and sells its own goods These number 34, all of which were 
inaugurated in the year iindci icvicw The most important are 
the 31 societies in Lyallpui and Shahpui w'hich deal in American 
cotton at Toba Tek Singh and Lyallpur as an experiment in the 
transfer of this branch of work from the Agricultural to the 
Co“Operati\e Department The marketing of produce is the 
proper proMiice of co-operation lather than of the Agricultuial 
Department, wdiich oiilv undcitook it in the ibsence of any other 
agency capable of securing the grower the full value of his 
produce In the growth of this new dcxtlopment there appeirs 
to he the hope of imnicnse ad\ uitage to the peasanti 5^ of the 
province Besides the distribution of seed iiid agricultural imple- 
iiients 111 w'hich iiianv societies Iunc tiken part, a new departure 
during the year was a combination of societies in Gurdaspur for 
the storing of selected seed in i model godown winch Goiernmeiit 
has offered to erect and lease to the societies with an option of 
purchase From the stor.igc of seed it is i short step to the 
storage of gram for sale undci favourable 111 nket conditions, or 
to be held against seasons of scarcity The evtraordinaiy and to 
some extent unwarranted use within recent months in prices of 
food grains o\vmg largely to the speculition ind hoarding of 
combinations of middlemen, wdio have secured most of the 
abundant stocks, w'^ould have been much less serious had the 
surplus stock remained with the producer or with societies acting 
on Ins behalf, and the Lieutenant-Governor w'ould be glad if the 
possibilities of such a development were carefully examined 
Another interesting innovation that has taken root in the same 
district and als© in Jullundur, is the vogue of demonstration plots 
owned and managed by enterpnsmg members of Co-operative 
Societies, which reproduce on a smaller scale the features of the 
large demonstration farms This useful method of propagating 
agncultural efficiency deserves the attention of the Agricultural 
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Associations which have now been established in so inany districts 

9 Non-agricultural Credit Societies ha\e made some pro¬ 
gress, but their main difhculties lie in finding customeis for their 
finished goods The Lieiiten inl-Go\'ernor eommends to the 
notice of those departments whose requirements cover such 
articles is ungis and dusters the reidiness of weaAcrs’ societies to 
sup])lv those aitides, to which reference is made in paiagraph 27 
of the report 

10 Sir Michael ()’Dwyer has followed the progress of the 
eo-operati\e ino\ement as a potent lever for the uplift of the rural 
IKipulation with the keenest interest, and is his term of office is 
now coming to a dose, it is interesting to pass in review the main 
features of the development of the past quinquennium as revealed 
by a eomparison of the figuies of 191 t, with those eont lined in the 
present report The total nuniber of societies of all kinds was in 
July 1913, 2,845 By July 1918 it had risen to 4,028—an 
iiieiease of nearly 42 per cent The membership in the same 
])eriod ineiea'^ed from 134,770 to 13^,027, while that of primary 
igrieultural societies actually fell from 129,662 to 125,040 This 
strikingly illustrates the policy of exclusion of undesirable ele¬ 
ments wdiieh has been so steadily pursued Working capital of 
all societies has increased during the period from Rs 1,28,09,304 
to Rs 1,97,67,581, or 65 pci cent , that of Central Banks and 
Unions having neirly doubled The paid up shares capital of all 
societies which in 1913 shxxl at Rs 28,14,225 has now grown to 
Rs 60,38,221, and in the ease of every type of society has more 
than doubled The reserv^e funds of all societies have in the 
same period increased from Rs 2,58,573 to no less than 
Rs 35,80,559, primarv agricultural societies alone having added 
30 lakhs to their accumulated profits 



CO-OFERATiON IN ASSAM 

The report on the working of Co-operative Societies in Assam 
in the past y^ar, although it has no great expansion of the move¬ 
ment to record, shows that useful progress is being made, and the 
most noteworthy feature of the report is the announcement that 
funds have been found for the appointment of a new officer as 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Director of Industries, an 
ippomtment that received the sanction of the Secretary of State 
for Indian as far back as 1915 With this new head of the 
department, and the increase of the subordinate staff which is 111 
contemplation, it is hoped that any future expansion of the niovc- 
nient will be efficiently supen ised The most important problem 

facing the new Registrar is the organisation of 11101 e sitisfactory 
machinery for financing the societies Reliance has been placed 
to a laige extent in the past on certain uibaii societies which had 
surplus funds at their disposal These no longer adequately 
meet the demand They are moreover worked pnmarilv in the 
interest of individual shareholders, and they are consequently not 
c* satisfactory source of capital for other societies It will be for 
the Registrar to examine the question whethci <i provincial bank 
IS desirable, or whether the difficulty can be met by the replace¬ 
ment of the urban societies as financing agents bv central banks 
organised on sounder lines So far as the work of the past year 
IS concerned, the number of societies rose during the year from 
344 to 352, and the working capital from Rs 19,59,308 to 
Rs 10,92,445, whilst the number of members decreased from 
19,700 to 19,183 The reserve funds of central banks increased 
from Rs 16,606 to Rs 19,316, and those of agricultural and non- 
agncultural societies from Rs 85,306 to Rs 1,04,007 and from 
Rs 16,239 to Rs 16,166, respectiv^ely Apart from the question 
of control, the conditions were unfavourable to any considerable 
expansion Money was unusually scarce, and the Registrar 
found great difficulty in financing the existing societies Useful 
progress was made by a number of weavers’ societies, and an 
interesting experiment was made in the formation of a co-operative 
store amongst the labour force of a tea garden 
10 " 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


Business Russia 

l^lhe Rnsstan Co-optraior, JtUy, 1918 ] 

Dramatic, catastrophic, and sensational events naturally 
receive most piomincnce 111 the daily Press, and for the last 
eighteen months our Russian news has been such as to make one 
imagine that that nation has utterly collapsed and is completely 
disorganized People, almost believe that the i8o,o(X),cxx) in¬ 
habitants of what was Russia have all abandoned their usual 
av'ocations and subsist on what fragments remain over from the 
liappy days when the Tsars reigned and order prevailed To 
correct such impressions it is good to turn to a matter-of-fact treat¬ 
ment of everyday economic life given in the July number of the 
RuiStan Co-operator, which is published in the interest of Russian 
co-operative business and aims it prc»moting international co¬ 
operative trade 

The bare facts of the gigantic growth of the Russian co¬ 
operative movement during recent years form one of the most 
remarkable romances of commerce If it were not that, like many 
of the most important developments 111 history, that movem'fent is 
quiet, unpretentious and unaggressive, we should long ago have 
heard more of an organization that is the sanest, most solid, most 
useful and most promising manifestation of Russia’s practical 
oiganizmg capacity to-day There are now some ^0,000 Russian 
co-operative societies, with about 20^000,000 members As only 
one member of a family usually enrols, this represents about 
icx>,(xx),rKX) people for whom the co-operative societies cater, and 
It is estimated that tw^i-thirds of these are still outside the sphere 
of German control In spite of all kinds of official restrictions and 
hindrances the movement made slow headway under the Tsar's 
Government Under the Provisionl Government by leaps and 
bounds, nor, in spite of severe conflicts, has its rapid progress 
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been stopped by the present regime The attitude assumed by 
the Russian co-operators towards the successive Governments they 
have had to put up with has always been charactenstically prudent 
and practical Under the Tsar's Government the movement 
suffered much injustice, but it paid its taxes and sold its butter 
and cheese, ^nd now that the Bolshevists sit in the seat of the Tsar, 
the case is the same The co-operative movement is pnmarily 
engaged in business, not in politics It endures the ills it cannot 
cure and continues to sell its butter and cheese and an increasingly 
long list of other articles 

This does not mean that the co-operators have not had to 
encounter many difficulties One of the most interesting things 
in the July number is an account of the conflict between the 
Bolshevic Government and the co-operative movement, when the 
former attempted to “nationalize” the co-operators’ bank—^the 
Moscow Narodny (People’s) Bank On December 15, 1917, the 
Moscow Council of Workmen and Soldiers’ Delegates declared the 
bank nationalized (as all the private banks had been), and the bank 
premises were occupied by a detachment of soldiers The keys 
and seal were taken over by a representatn t of the Government 
Thereupon the board and most of the employees refused to carry 
on work Telegrams of protest rained in from provincial co¬ 
operative societies, and the Government had to consider whether 
it was wise to antagonize a movement th it catered for so many 
millions of people, especially in view of the fact that the organiza¬ 
tion of business by private firms was everywhere breaking down 
and the supply of the necessities of life depended \ ery largely on 
the co-operatiVfe organizations After a few days -the Moscow 
“Soviet” intimated that it was prepared to allow the bank to re¬ 
sume its operations, subject to control to prevent the use of the 
bank’s money for political purposes On January 3, 1918, a 
general meeting of shareholders recorded its protest against the 
action of the Government, which had led to an interruption of the 
bank’s activities, and on January 8 the bank resumed its normal 
work 

The general effect of the recent changes in Russia has been 
enormously to increase both the* actual and the proportionate 
amount of business done by the co-operativ^e societies, and should 
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they succeed in inducing the English and Scotch Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies to open up direct trade with them, it is pro¬ 
bable that a volume of produce will pass from producers to con¬ 
sumers in these countries without the intermediacy of any private 
profit-linkers, which will eclipse all previous records of such 
transactions in history The war has dislocated the‘toreign trade 
of Russia, and when it is resumed it will probably be in new forms 
This number of the Russian Co-operator contains an important 
“Decree on the Nationalization of Foreign Trade in Russia”, but 
this decree again contains internal endence indicating that even 
the Bolshevik Government recognizes, and has to reckon with, 
the strength of the co-operative movement, and cannot afford to 
neglect its senices Mr C J Melrose, the economist, has 
recenth written that, ‘the idea of a nation prospenng by each 
of its members getting from others more than he gives strikes no 
one as a grotesque absurdity”, but when saying this he surely 
forgot the co-operators, for their aim and their achievement are the 
production of commodities and the bringing of them to the con¬ 
sumer unweighted by any middle-man’s profit If that principle 
IS proMiig satisfactorv in national affairs, it niav prove equally 
so when applied internationally The periodical under review 
lurther contains a notew'orthy article on “The Channels of Eco¬ 
nomic Intervention,” indicating how^ useful the co-operatne 
org.inizations may be for the resumption at the earliest possible 
moment of trade relations betw'een England and Russia 

fThis extract is particularly important, as showing the 
healthy and powerful influence of co-operation in resisting 
mischie\ous polit’cal and economic movements like Bol- 
she\ ism —Ed ] 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1 Praotioal Co-operation In Colleges. 

In the Bombay Co-opiratiic QuaiUrly for September the leading; article 
urges* the introduction of practical co-operation and the formation of to- 
operative bocicties in colleges which obviously form the stirting point for an 
alliance between co-opcration ind educated India In eollegcs. where 
economics is taught the pr letiea! illustration eif co-operatioii will become the 
nuist powerful economic force of the future In the Sikh Khalsa Collage of 
Amritsar there is working a co-operative soeietv v\ith ver\ great success and 
this must stimulate other college to folloit' its t\ample The soaetv’s 
annual turn-ovei is over fort\-t\\o thousand rupees, ind it saves its members 
as much as eight thousand rupees i vear A modest lone, a low priced share 
are all that is reijuired The soeietv is divided into several branches vi/ the 
bookshop, the dairv, the ]irovision '•tore, ect Patience,caution, an unflagg¬ 
ing devotion have been clisplaNed bv the workers 

Enough, however, has been dine at Aniiitsar to show^ that the society 
ha'inaele a most sucessful stilt and deserves to be nnitateel elsewhere 
There were m 1915, 95 colleges in India, and at nresent those that have 
co-operative societies can probably be eounted ui on the fingers of one’s hand 
For this the rc*-ponsibilitv rests with those busine'-s it is to educate In the 
Khalsa Collage, the initial impulse tlid not come from the students but from 
the Principal At the same time, if the adv intages of eo-operation are pro¬ 
perly explained, the students will probably re'iiond fast enough to the opper- 
tunity it presents of cheapening their edueation \ societv '•hould not, 
however, be started merely for profit Mattral advantages there must be or 
none will join, but it should be onl\ the tounditK)n of a strueture which is 
strong because the members of the society have learnt the importance of 
business-methods, honest dealing, and mutual service 
• 

2 An 'Indian Co-operative Service 

The Maclagan Committee has devoted a considerable portion of its 
excellent report to the organn^ation of the higher oftieial maehincry of co¬ 
operation in India There is no denving that the eo-eiperative movement 
owes a great debt to the Registrars and other higher officials , but the time 
has come when there has to be arranged a sv'tematic organization of an 
“Indian Co-operative Service ’’ Tha first essential for this is to make the 
department and the service a permanent one It is needless to sav that 
With the future development which awaits co-opcration, the co-operative 
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will be one of the largest manned services It need hardly be asserted that 
such a service should include some of the very ablest men in the country 
and that the better class of men will not enter a temporary department with 
all the uncertainty of prospects which it invoh ts Surelv, the co-operative 
department on which the prosperity of such a large part of the population 
of India depends should at least be second to no other department as regards 
pay, prospects or permanency 

But while advocating that the prospects of the “Indian Co-operative 
Service” should be much improved, we would also proimse measures by 
which the recruiting of the service should be most carefully conducted 
The aspirants to the service shoul bt regularly trained and then go through 
an examination The course of study should include (a) Theory and practice 
of co-operation, (b) Accounting, (c) English, (d) Banking theory and 
practice Eectures should bt delivered on each of these subjects under the 
auspices of societies like the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society The 
Itctming on the first head should not be done bv theorists but by experienced 
Circle Inspectors who know as experts the practical side of the problems 
they treat Similarly in the case of Banking seme officials of local banks 
should be assigned the task of lecturing and their work should be supple¬ 
mented by instructions given by co-operative officials who have specialised in 
co-operative banking It is after such a course of instruction that the candi¬ 
dates would go up for thtir examination 

The service should be more properly graded and more systematically 
graduated than it is at present Thus we might have the following grades 
Each succeeding grade being paid higher than its predecessor — 

Supervisors 
Auditors 
Circle Inspectors 
Chief Auditors 
Assistant Registrars 

It must be borne in mind that we w^ant the pick of our Universities and 
Colleges Our first class graduates who now start with such poor pay in 
the employment market would no doubt be willing to begin their fcaiunes 
in such a service To give the future service the required solidarity it needs 
cmphasiring that there should be no necessity of transferring a man from 
the Co-operative Department to any other for his ordinary promotion One 
of the drawbacks of India services is the lack of continuity , and by the 
transfer of a man from one department to another the country loses the 
benefit of his special expenence An effort ought to be made to prevent 
such shunting about and to open up |o men in the Co-operative Service <he 
chantc of nsing by degrees to the highest rung in the ladder of promotion 
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3. A Gaideu City MoYement in Caloutta 

In the course of a pubhc lecture on “Co-opcration in India" Kumar 
Manindra Chandra Sinha, mbs referred to the Garden Cil^ movement in 
England and said— 

"It may well advanced that to talk of a Garden City movement in 
Calcutta, in the present state of things, is to shun the practical and to court 
the ideal Even if that be a goal scarcely attainable, though I do not admit 
It to be so visionary as it seems, may 1 direct attention to what may be begun 
even as things are now ? Here wl. have to assist us in the attempt success¬ 
fully launched by the Bombay Co-operative Housing Association They have 
solved the problem in a very definite manner by securing a plot of land and 
by building dwelling places for the middle class there, on the co-partnership 
housing principle 

It IS true to start the Society m Bombay a generous individual had to 
come forward with the loan of Rs 24,000 at onlv 4 per cent to concrete the 
scheme but are there not as willing people and as generous helpers in this 
city? The City Improvement Trust is with us in Calcutta Could not a 
spare piece of ground be secured and a set of buildings put up 
for the dwellings of the middle class of the city, who, day by day, are 
growing poorer by the many ills that surround them, not the least of which 
IS the charging of exorbitant house rents by landlords for insufficient and 
inefficient accommodation? It is true this will involve larger issues, the 
formation and co-ordination of a co-operative movement for the erection of 
suitable dwellings m the city, but are such things beyond our reach ? 

4 Expansion of the Co-operative Movement 

In the new number of the Bengal Co operattve Journal, Mr Cojajee’s 
recent lecture before the Bengal Co-opcrativt Organisation Society consti¬ 
tutes a useful plea for a "place in the sun" for co operation now that the 
difficult war period is over The war period has necessarily been one of 
slackened progress for the co-operative movement but it has not been a time 
of stagnation Rather it has been spent in "consolidation," a process which 
has involved not merely the weeding out from the movement of many weak 
societies but also a much needed strengthening of the upper stones of the 
structure Most of the provinces now possess something like a provincial 
co-operative bank and the ties which unite the pnmary societies to the 
central banks and the latter to the provincial organisation are considerably 
stronger than they were The time seems to have come for a definite step 
forward, and such a step can be a very considerable one without violating 
the root pnnaple underlying the whole Indian movement, namely, solidity 
rather than showiness The late Major Jack’s dicta are not overpopular 
among co-operators It may be presumed, however, that* he had not taken 
leave of his sens^ when he wrote deliberately that "in Faridpur at file 
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present idte of progress, which has not enabled one hundredth part of the 
ground to be covered in ten \tars, it would reiiuirt a thousand years to 
eliminate the |>roftssional moiicv-lender by co-operative effort Indeed the 
movement has not as vet got anv real hold upon the district, nor is it Iikelv 
to get any leal hold until pioneer societies have been established far more 
widelj than at present If eultivators have to learn the value of the 
soeieties they must at least see them in operation, which cannot be expected 
while societies are eonfined to ten centres in a district of four thousand 
villages ” Major Jack’s details maj have been open to criticism, but 
the impression made on his mind of the vast scope for co-operative progress 
afforded b> his own distnet can harelH have been an inaceiirate one And 
what IS true of haridpur is probably not less true of the vast network of 
distncts bv which India is covered Ce-operatioii in India imposing though 
the figures of its advances may be, has hardl\ toiieheel the fringe of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness in this eountrv and those who realise its saving grace 
cannot ust until the old progr6ss has been renewed “I should be content,” 
Slid Mr Covajee in his lecture, ‘‘with progress in arithmetical progression, 
but we must satisfy the larger demands for eo operation which the public 
is actualh manifesting After all, w'hat is the use of having consolidated 
the movement and imprewed its machinery if the rate of progress is not to 
be made much (luicker’” The inquir> is a very peitineiit one and it mav 
be hoped that the co-operative movement wall take a prior place as the new 
demands for capital and men occasioned by peace conditions come up for 
eonsideration Mr Ewbank, the Bombav Registrar, sums up the present 
position when he states that ‘‘it is the deirth of finance and supervising 
agencies rather than the Jack of propagandist effoit which prevents the move¬ 
ment developing more rapidlv than it does ” From the Government’s point 
of view both these needs tesolve themselves into a demand for finance It 
IS, however, as certain as anything can be that wise expenditure on the co¬ 
operative movement will prove both prodiietive ind educative, and as such 
can be regarded as a step of proved wisdom towards both the goals of politi¬ 
cal and industrial progress on which, in theorv at laest, the Government of 
India have set their heart —Statesman 



CORRESPONDENCE 


f We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents ] 

1 Rate of Interest paid by Co-operative Banks 

To The Editor ‘'‘^Capitm. " 

Sir,—beg you to be good enough to grant me a little space in \«ur 
paper to say a few words about the banks 

The Industrial Commission in its report has strongly recommended that 
banking facilities should be the pnmarv factor in the develor»ment of indus¬ 
tries of India, and that Government should help the industries with finance 
Censure is also passed against the Government for not helping the small 
industries financially In mv opinion the Government, instead of helping 
the industries, is openly ruining the banks as well as industries 

Co-operative banks have been opened in all district hcad-fuarters and 
sub-divisions and even in villages, which pa\ interest on fixed depoMts at 
the rate of per cent , which is 25 per cent higher than that paid b\ the 
loan offices and banks in moffussil and nearlv 50 per cent higher than that 
paid by the large banks of the metropolis 

On account of the high rate of interest paid bv tfie Co-operative banks 
there has of late been heavy withdrawals from the loan offices and banfcj 
of mofussil and -even from the banks in Calcutta People find it more pro¬ 
fitable to put their money in the Co-operative banks, firstly, because they 
pay higher interest, and secondly, because they arc subsidised by the 
Government Is this co-operation I think it is a misnomer 

In a meeting ofnocal gentlemen to consider whether a co-operative bank 
would work here, a gentleman had proposed that if the rate of interest for 
fixed deposit be little more than that paid bv other banks there would be an 
influx of fixed deposits, to which Mr J H Eindsav, res the then District 
Magistrate and President of the meeting, said “If we come with that idea 
we should drop the matter here “ I shall be glad to know what he says 
about the present Co-operative banks 

The banks of Calcutta and mofus«il should unite and protest strongly 
against the Co-operative banks 


Yours faithfully, 


Kushtta, lith November, 1918 

II 


“One Who Knows “ 
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2 A Qneqr. 

To The Editor, 

B B 0 C Journal 

( 

vSiR,—In a recent issue of the Pioneer it was stated that one of the items 
of business before the P Legislative Council was the Co-operative 
vSocieties (Amendment) Bill, igiS I was always under |lie impression that 
Act II of 1912, being an all-India enactment, could only be amended by the 
Indian Legislative Counal Has there been any recent order of the Govern¬ 
ment of India directing local Governments to amend the Act to suit it to 
their speaal local requirements ? 


Yours faithfully, 

Dec iQ, TQ18 -One Vi^Ho Does Not Know 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLE^MENTS 

* In the Agricultural Journal of India for October, Mr Strickland conti¬ 
nues his exeellent study on the “Spread of Co-operation in the Punjab” 
In an article in the present number wt have advocated'*the increase and 
better organization of our co-operative service, and a quotation from Mr 
Strickland wiS strengthen our general argubjcnt “The standard recently 
laid down by the Committee on Co-operation, r,ooo societies to a Gazetted 
Officer, and 200 societies to an Inspector was maintained until tqii, but 
from TQT^ onwards the usual charge of an Inspector was higher than the 
average shown in the table since an Industiial Inspector from 1014, and an 
Ilnspector for Muraffargarh in tqt6 , were appointed to create societies in 
tJieir respective spheres without relieving the ordinary workers ” Mr 
Stnckland notes the obviouslv inadequate iiiimher of Inspectors in the 
Central Provinces (12) and observes that even Burma with 15 Inspectors 
for 2,251 societies is inadcquatclv staffed with the result that the men are 
overworked Another quotation might be made from Mr Strickland’s studv 
which 1C relevant to our own article “It Ins been resolved 111 future to 
recruit Inspectors from three sources a few' Naib Tchsilelars or other 
Government servants will be placed on deputation, a reasonable proportion 
of Sub-Inspectors will receive promotion when their effieiency is proved, 
the rest will be selected bv direct apixnntment from graduates of the agri- 
cultiiral classes The incemvemencc of arranging the pu and 

allowances of Government servants on foreign served, particnlarlv in offi¬ 
ciating vacancies, their tendency to use over-forcible methoels of persuasion, 
and their natural desire to return to their former emplovmeiits when promo¬ 
tion offers renders it possible that this system of borrowing on deputation 
will be sparingly used ” 

In iAi&iJlfadras Bulletin of Co-operatwn there is s valuable contribution 
by Mr Heminl^way on the “Financial svstem in Central Provinces ” It is 
a comparative study of the financial systems of the Central Provinces and 
of Madras There is another noteworthy article on the “Mirasdars and 
Tenants in Tanjore District ” It is a timely and useful study on a question 
of the day which endeavours to clear up much of the controversy on the 
subject 

The Mysore Economic Journal has an interesting article on “Debt 
Redemption” by Mr Abhyankar The subject has been taken up in one 
of our own articles in this number and the reader will find our teaching 
ranforced in Mr Abhyankar’s paper 

We acknowledge with thanks tlje receipt of the following periodicals — 
The Modern Review, 7 he Wealth of India, The Indian Review 
and the Journal of Dairying in India, 
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I The annual subscription “to the B^gal liihat cTt* Onssa Co-operative 
Journal, including postage, is rupees three only for India and six shillings 
net for foreign countries, payable strictly in advance A single copy of the 
Journal can be had for annas eight only 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The Bengal Co-operatnt Orginuation Society is profoundly 
grateful to His Rx'^eMcnty t'le Ooxerno^ for liis encouraging 
pronouncements regarding its A\ork in his Opening Address at 
the Tenth Bengal Proiincial Co-operati\e Confeience held last 
month We siiKcreh hope tli.it His EKcelleiK\’s stirring appeal 
to the members of the Linded aiistociacv in Bengal to join in the 
uorl^of the Society will elicit a he^irty response We are sure 
tliat in view of the high appreciation of its work so graciously 
expressed bv His Extellciicy the B C O Society will be 
encouraged to increase and multiply its efforts in the cause of 
co-operation in Bengal 

The Tenth Pro\ mtial Co-operatu e Conference marks a fresh 
stage in the progiess of co-op^ration in Bengal As the Chair 
mar remarked in commenting on the work done, the tone of 
discussion of these Conferences has been improving in quality 
md, in particular, it has become of an increasingly practical 
character This w'as due, partly *to accumulated experience and 
partly to the new procedure introduced at tins Conference by which 
each member has been supplied with full length papers on selected 
topics while the Sub-Comm]ttee stage of discussion has been 
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bolislicd On the othci hand some members ire of opinion that 
the more informal discussion at the Coniinittee stage under thv.* 
old airangements was possessed of a special \ «ilue while somethin" 
was also due to the largei liberU of making suggestions as 
io topics 


The first question before the Confeience lelalcd to the great 
care to be eniploved m the Org inisatioii of Societies ,iiid to the 
desirability of fixing a pirticular ])ercent ige of liteiate men as 
I pre-requisite of the formation of Societies The Conference 
w'as unanimous that the greatest care was necessirv in the task 
of, Organisation But it felt that toexict an educational pie- 
requisite wOiild mean a g«e.it check to the sjne id of the nio\ement 
There are ier\ good societies in Bengij^l which do not possess a 
single literate member, for to be illiterate is not the same thing 
as to be uneducated Noi was it thought essential to appoint i 
p.iid Examinei in crises where theiCMias a dearth of liteiat<^ 
members to look tc? the upkeep of Registei s and to the proper 
management of Societies It wife fell to be better to trust to the 
Organiser and to the Central Hank to .mange matteis in accord 
.iiice with local conditions * 


Sir Danitl H.imilton then lead an eloquent paper dealing 
with India’s need of the development of its Banking machmerv 
and moved that the Confereiiee should lespectfulH request th'i 
Goveinmeiit qf India to appoint, at an earh dat^, a committee of 
Bankers, businessmen, and co-operative workers to consider how 
the Banking ficihtics of the countr\ can be improv'ed and 
dev'eloped, espccialh with a view to the financing of the co¬ 
operative movement, and the bringing of cheap finance tolhc 
great producing masses of the people Tt w as also suggested that 
the Government of Bengal should formulate a definite develop¬ 
ment policy for the co-operativS mov'ement, iii order that it might 
cover the Province within ten \tears’ time, and that the staff of the 
Co-operative department be increased as might be necessary for 
that purpose The motion wa«i earned unanimously The 
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BcUiknig system oi the couutiy no doubt wants development and 
^t IS hoped that Government will soon move in the direction 
indicated Sir Daniel It is not a case of granting a special 
tavour to the co-operatne movemeiit since there was no better 
way of hiianciiig the people tnaii Uiat of using the group or co¬ 
operative sj^'^cm 

The proposal that ofhcc-bcarcrs of ruial societies should pass 
' prescribed evamination befoic they are entitled to a reward or 
salaiy was not c lined Ft was pointed out that after a couple 
of jeais’ vvoilv the /c il of the officers sometimes seems to fl ig and 
something should be done to keep them up to the mark, also that 
if rewaids depend on the lecoiiimendation of members only those 
officers who hive i knack of being all*things to alt men would 
easily secuic them On the olhei h ind it was argued that it was 
a hardship on ottice-beaieis who were sparing time foi co- 
ojieiative vvtoik from then ordinary avocations to be fouod to p is‘ 
exaiiiiiiations 


A paiticulailv coiitioveisial topic which his long been 
discussed by Confcreiicts was cntcicd upon when it was suggested 
that the Registrar should be given powers of fliiiiie truculent oi 
lecalcitrant defaulters and tint the dues ot sonotics should be 
lecovered fiom them by the Ceitificatc pioceduic The question 
of the joint and several habilitv of othci membeis foi niirecovered 
dues was also brought into the discussion It vv is jiointed out on 
the one hand tjial the infliction of fines was an unco-operatue 
method, that theie were no means of enfoiciiig such fines and that 
the Registrii would incui opprobniiiii bv infliiting fines The 
.inswer to Ums contention vv is that the ttnco-ojiei itive procedure 
would be emploved onh to remove an iinco-ojieritivc minority 
whose presence was injurious to the movement It was owing to 
the presence of .i verv small number of such tincnlent inembeis 
that a great many societies had fep be liquidated The procedure 
was proposed to be applied only against expelled members w^ho 
are no longer co-operatois 11^ Government could provide a 
certificate piocdure tq be emploved against entire societies, why 



should not the same means be used against a few turbulcnl 
individuals ^—^The Registrar pointed out that the Committee 
which drafted the Co-oiieratn e Societies Act should hai'e provided 
a simple and inexiiensne method of recovering debts from 
members such is the irbiti ation system In the end the Con¬ 
ference recommended the emplo\ ment of the Certificate Procedure 


The ])ioi>osal was pliccd before the Confcience that a small 
portion—sa\, fue or ten per cent of the piofits of societies should 
be expended in the promotion of the educ ition of members It wms 
urged that education is the best remedy for many co-operati\e 
shortcomings, the presence of illiterate boards throws the work 
of book-keeping mainlv on Supervisors and Tnsjxfcting Officers 
who are thus o\eiwhelmed with additioijal work On the othei 
hand the Registrar pointed out tint ten per cent of the profits 
unounted onl\ to twenU thousand rupees which if spread o\er 
three thousand societies iiniilied an expenditure of onh seven 
lupees per annum on t icli village 


A scheme was pi esc tiled of a Co-oix.rative Tiaimng Boaid ni 
Cileiitta and foi the ijipointment of “Examiners and Divisional 
Instiuetors ’’ Arrangements were ilso proposed for training ot 
Secretaries of Societies on lines similar to the training given in 
Tipiiera It w as contended that the scheme w as m ambitious one 
and that officers of rural bodies could not attend training classes 
it distant centies uid le.ivc their other avocations aside The 
financing of the training classes would be another difficulty Still 
IS the question Wiis of gre it import'inee it was referred to i 
Committee 


Coming to the subject of the eneour igement of providdlnt 
deposits bv the offer of higher rates than for current deposits it 
w IS pointed out that such a proceduje would promote tlinft ^nd 
provide the resouices foi long period loins which must be lucreas- 
lUglv made by societies Ev'en as it is if i^he depositors choose 
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lot to remove accnitd interest they get compound interest at tli^ 
rates arranged The Conference recommended the idea as also 
the scheme of granting better terms for Public Benefit deposits 
It was contended that to grant larger rates in such cases savoured 
of chanty But on the other hand it was argued that the rates 
allowed to suth deposits were lower than the maximum rates and 
in any case as the deposits were practically permanent more 
liberal rates should be allowed 


Debate waxed hot wdieii a scheme for a Co-op«ardtive Service 
was brought forward to re-organise the service, to reciuit it from 
the best material of our Colleges and to make the service 
continuous—thus opening out to these men the prospect of nsing 
to the highest grades The opponents of the idea admitted that 
if better material was employed the rates of remuneration must 
be enhanced But it was contended that such was the sympathy 
of the members^of the ProMiicial CimI Senice for the work of 
co-operatioii and so great was the value of their administrative 
experience and capacity that they should be allowed to occupy the 
higher posts in the Co-oiierativ'e Service Sir Daniel Hamilton 
moved an amendment (w'hich was carried) to the effect that up to 
the Inspectors rank the service should be open only to its own 
members, but that for higher posts outsiders could come m— 
preference being given how'evei to the Inspectors, other things 
being equal The Registrar showed that the prospects of Ins¬ 
pectors have been improved as they could now rise to the Chief 
Auditorship woiih Rs 400 The Maclagan Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations as to the co-operativ'e service was at present before the 
Secretary of State The Registrar from Hyderabad who was 
present pointed out that in his state the pav of Inspectors ranged 
fromRs ioo/-toRs 250/- and they were also given clencal and 
other assistants 


For the development of^Industrial Co-operation the Joint 
Registrar of Dacca recommended an Industnal survey of the 
province, its division-into blocks and a system of Industrial 
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Ceutral Banks with affiliated Societies There were siniilar 
proposals for Industrial Sub-Coinraittees appointed by ordinary 
Central Banks as also for the financing of Industrial Societies by 
the ProMUCial Co-operatne Federation There was a good deal 
of discussion as to the necessity of Industiial Central Banks 
On one side it was argued that the present Central Banks were 
already assisting Industrial woik, on the other that special banks 
were wanted to undeitake the combined task of industry and 
Banking which was attended with special iisks and requires 
technical knowledge Furthci, wliile oidinaiv b.inks could 
finance induislfy they could not handle the niaiii problem of getting 
law materials for Societies and of disposing of the finished 
products It was jxnntcd out that the work should be allowed to 
continue at pieseiit thiough the ordinary Central Banks and latei 
on when suffieicnt data had been collected a Committee should be 
appointed to deal with them A committee should hoe proper 
materials before it in oidei to be fullv useful The Conferenc<^ 
howe^er decided to appoint a Committee to imcstig,itc the latte 
did to lepoit thiough the Registiar to the nevt Confeience 


Three anti-malaiial Soeicties ha\e been doing good woik .it 
Panihiti, Sukchai and Sodepui ind it was pioposed that Go\ein- 
meiit should furnish to each Ciedit Society foi caiiving on such 
w'ork a sum equal to the amount spent b\ the Societ\.fiom its own 
lesources on the work The Hon’ble Mi PC Mittei supported 
this motion, although his owmi scheme does not lequire 
Go\ eminent subsidv lu the first instance Ultiinatelv the motion 
was withdi iwii and it was lesolied that the Bengal Co-operatne 
Organisation Society should circulate copies of Mi Mitter’s 
pamphlet in the pro^ ince and meanwhile both the Societies and the 
Ceiitial Banks should consider how liest to gne effect to Mr 
Mittei’s proposals, legaid being had to local conditions 


One of the most remarkable issues of capital the Treasury 
has sanctioned since the war is j:hat bj the Co-opeiati\e Wholesale 
Society, who for the first time in its history, have gone to the 
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outside public foi money and aie iii\iting the subscription of 
oOuds to the a alue of two and .i h.ilf mil lion pounds It will conic 
its a shock to the sophisticated financier to learn that the C W S 
IS one of the most stionglv established trading bodies in the 
United Kingdom, for uliile its capital amounts to thiee millions, 
its outsfandiiig loans, ill fulh secured, aggiegate three and a half 
iiid the Insiiiance and Reseixc Funds two and i liiilf millions 
These large sums ha\c been acqmied in iinly bv the sale of 
gioceiies to the iitisans of Gieit Biitaiii Now the society is 
launching out on the pioductnc side and is icquiniig fictories, 
coal iiinies, and thoiis inds of icres of some of the iichcst land in 
the country 

The Biibhum Ccntril Co-opeiatuV B ink liis hid a satis- 
factoiy year The loans id\ uiccd to societies increased fioni 
Rs 6,400 to Rs 14,41^6, the woiking c ipital adxanced correspond- 
ingl\ from Rs 10,400 to Rs ?r^46<S The usual latc of interest 
charged on lural societies h is been Rs c)-6-o per cent per annum 
We find tint the net profits of B ink lia\e increased from Rs 
only to Rs 240 which is 1 niattei for congratulation It is satis¬ 
factory to note that the afliliited societies working under this 
Bank are making fan jnogiess in b inking business, that they 
fia\e been gradualh re.ilising Iheir responsibilities 111 relation to 
the Bank, and that the mahajans ha\e in some pi ices been obliged 
lO low er the late of interest *is i lesult of the form ition of societies 


We have befoie us the third Annual Report of the Bank.i 
Central Co-opeiati\e B ink which is piogicssing ripidlv The 
working cipital of the Bank has iiscii to Rs 30,957 from 
Rs 13,537 in the prcMOus vcir Large numbers of applications 
are coming from distant qiiartei s of the Subdivision, a fad show¬ 
ing that the movement h<is become popular The affiliated 
societies numbered 44 Two Guarantee Unions of limited 
liability were started this year wnth a view to secure good manage¬ 
ment It IS disappointing, in the face of all this progress to note 
that, of the affiliated societies nof a single one was classed under 
Class A and only 3 were classed under Class B 



Extract* from Paper* read at the Tenth Prtwinmal 
Co-operative Conference held in February, 1919. 


A Oeneinl ReYlew of the Situation 
Have we oo-operation at all ? 

Since the passing of the Co-operatue Societies Act of 1904, 
there ha\e been two jjenods of Co-operatne dci'clopment in India 
(I) from 1904 to 1912, and ( 11 ) from 1913 to the present time 
For the latter jieriod of deielopment tlie Co-o|ierati\ e Societies 
Act of 1912 IS responsible Let ns for a moment follow the pro¬ 
gress of the movement from-the start From the year 1904 to the 
year 1912, w^e had 8,177 Societies in^ India, out of which the 
Societies in Bengal amounted to 939 But after the passing of the 
Act of 1912, 17,327 Societies w^ere found to exist in 1915 That 
IS to sav during the three years ending 111 June 1915, 9150 
Societies were registered out of which Bengal contributed 1,053 
During the last three years ending on the 3()th June 1918, we had 
1,382 more Societies So that the total for Bengal is now 3,374 
Societies consisting of 125,590 members wuth a capital of Rs 
80,50,717 So far sp good But let us now pause for a moment 
and look back upon our w'ork 

From the figures given abo\e, it cannot be gainsaid that 
125,590 persons are directly benefited and (taking the family of 
each member to consist of 5 persons) 627,950 persons are being 
indirectly benefited by the mo\ ement One of the primary objects 
of introducing Co-operation is to relieie the agriculturists, and 
^■husour object is partialh gained But ha\e we been able to 
infuse the spirit of Co-operation among the niemberfe^ That as 
fleet of the question should be examined throughly and 
impartially, not in a spirit of ootimism or pessimism but wuth i 
view to remove the defects if any, in th machinery and its working 
In order to do this, a minute study of the working of Societies 
from the \ ery inception is necessarj’^ T may state here that I shall 
deal with the working of the primary agricultural credit Societi'^s 
only 
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1 irst ot all 1 shall take up the question of organisation 
In organising a Society we try to make the pioinoters understand 
the ten main principles* of Co-operation In their eagerness to 
have a Society, the pro noters readily say that they have under¬ 
stood them fully well, and \\c, in our eagerness to iiuest our funds 
are readily s^atisfied But aftci the organisation, do we try to 
educate the members that come in afteiwards ^ I confess that we 
lease the mattei entpelv in the hands of the promoters, who in 
their turn are satisfied in getting the money The hasty inspec¬ 
tions that are made from time to tune do not improve matters 
These msiiections aie more or less made for the purpose of collec¬ 
tion and tagid The result of all this is, that in many cases the 
members do not know the main reason why they get loans at a 
(.heap rate of interest CuriousK enough, many men think that 
the Sircar, in order to ielie\e the distress of the poor agriculturist, 
from a pureh bene\olnt motnc, lends out the Go^ernnlent money 
at a cheap rate This soit of hasty organisation is due mainly to 
the following causes — 

(1) We aie apt to belie\t that the people grasp the idea of 

Co-operation is soon as we delixer our fiist lecture 
to the pronioteis, and rest satisfied that the latter 
will pleach Co-opcration to the intending members 

(2) We do not know what to do with ijie monev that comes 

freely to us, and wc are eagei to ha\e as many 
Societies as possible, in order to find a field for in¬ 
vestment, w itli a X lew to tarn a good profit at the 
end of the \ear, and congiatulatc oursehes for 
Iraving done good w^ork in connection with the Co¬ 
oper atne moxement 

(3) Want of a good staff of organisers By this I do not 

• mean to minimise the good work done by our 
Honorary Organisers At the s<ime time I must 
say that the Honorary Organisers do look more to 
the quantity than the qualitv of then work 

(4) Want of training of Organisers 

(s) Want of a sufficient number of literate people in a 
Society We are c?t present satisfied if we get three 
or four literate men It works well for two or three 
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yeais but aftei that these people become apathetic 
and the Bank is spoiled 

(6) Want of propel enquiry regaiding the character of tin. 
promoters In many cases unscrupulous persons 
with a smattenng of education tome forward as pro- 
motcis, and it is they that in the long«run rum the 
Societ\ 

To cult these defects in oiganisation, the following leniedies 
ma^ be suggested — 

(1) Careful organisation 

(2) Each Society should have at least to literate men of 

ipproved charactei Where this is not possible, 
no Society should be staited theie If the Societies 
ue popular„th ere w ill be <in effort on the part of the 
people of an unqualified Milage to educate then 
children so as to entitle tliem to ha\e a vSocietv 

(3) Intioduction of Bye-laws on share basis, so that 

membeis m ly le irn that thev hai e some stake in the 
Society and its management 

(4) Each Central Bank should ha\e a good set of organisers 

specially trained for the pui pose They should be 
appointed to oiganisc Societies and to pleach Co- 
opei *iti\ c pi inciples 

II The nevt thing to be consideied is the present state of 
+he moN ement 

III dealing with this jioint the fiist thing to be considered is 
w hethei the members hav e anv 1 eal know ledge of Co-opei ation and 
whether they piactise them I h ne alieadv obseiwed that in the 
majority of cases the\ do not If thev practise them they do so 
unwittingly Considering the shoit time that the movement has 
been engr.ifted in the country, tlieie is nothing to be surprised at 
In Germ iin, wlieie the movement took its biith in the forties of the 
last cciituiv the result was not so fax oui able in companson In 
Beiigil a few^ years ago there were only a few exjierimeiital 
Societies here and there, but to-dav w'e hax^e 3,643 vSoeieties of all 
kinds eonsisting of 162,986 members and a capital of about 2 
Cl ores of inpees In Germany^ pnly 30 Societies eould be orga¬ 
nised in the first 30 years, whereas in India there have been nearly 
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20,000 Societies in 14 years So, if the spirit of Co-operation has 
not been imbibed to the full extent within «o shoit a peiiod, there 
IS no cause for anxiety Now our duty is quite cleai We must 
deMse means to educate 0111 rural population in the piinoples of 
Co-operation Nov\ what are those means? I luav sujrgest the 
following —* 

(1) The meinbcis should be made to understand the ten 

main principles, uid wlieic this is imiiossible, to 
liquidate the Societ\ T^oid Cariniehael, in his 
reply to tht iddiess gneii to him by the Nadia 
Central B ink on the ^rst August igie; obseried *‘Jl 
the Co-oj)eiati\e element of niutu.il Wiitehfiilness 
and superMsioii and the exercise of moial pressure 
lie absent, i Society maV e isil\ go wrong, inspite 
of all the siipenision of the Ccntial Bank The 
lender’s leal security cons sts not 111 the material 
assets of the incmbeis (though this is important) 
but in the undi r^tandmg of ihi Co-opiratn'c prtn- 
i\pl( s hy thi nil nih( rs ivid thiir ahihiy to translate 
sHih understanding into aitwn " The italics are 
mine 

(2) To impress upon the membeis the importance of the 

general meeting • 

(3) To introduce, in the pi unary schools 111 the rui il areas, 

element iry botiks on Co-opei ition 

(4) To ensure good m uiageinent by impressing upon the 

members (a) careful issue of loans (b) careful ad¬ 
mission of membeis, (() punctual collection and 
(d) keeping of accounts 111 a business-like manner 

(s) PA*iodical examinations of the office-bearers, and 111 
order to make this attraetue, to grant rewards to 
successful candidates or allow them salaries from 
the Society's funds At the same time it may be 
prescribed that no secretary will be entitled to 
salary unless he p.isses the examination 

The second thing to be cohsidered 111 this connection is 
whether there has been a general detenor<ition in the wwking and 
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management of Societies If so, what are the causes that ha\c 
led to it ^ 

It can not be denied that there is a general complaint from 
all quarters that the Societies are graduallv deteriorating Out of 
i total of 3,060 Societies audited last \ear, there are onlv 16 “A” 
class societies in the uliole proxince, or in other* words their 
numbei is 052 pei cent of the total There arc 279 “B” class 
societies and that lepresents about 9 pei cent of the total i,74=! 
societies are marked “C”, 210 “D” and 193 “H” The figuies 
speak for themsehes As previous figures could not be obtained, 
I could not show the proportion of gradual deca\ , but judging 
from the state of societies in some Districts, I mav presume that 
societies w'hich were marked “B” in the second yeai, came down 
to “C” in the next \ear Now what is the cause of this^ Of 
course, the economic crisis due to the wear and the successive bad 
hariests are partly responsible for'the present state of affairs 
But these are not the sole causes The othei causes in my opinion, 
aic the following — 

(1) Defectne organisation In manv cases the promoters 

ha\e been proied to be unscrupulous and needv 
jiersons, and when a loan is secured b\ the societ\, 
they appiopnate the lion’s share leaving only small 
sums to othei members In such cases, corporate 
life IS usually absent, and the bulk of the members 
being poor and ignorant, ha\e no common interest 
and feel no responsibility 

(2) The office-bearers, wdio thus appropnate big loans, find 

it difficult to pay their dues properly, consequently 
they lack the moral courage of collecting dues from 
others, and the result is that the society falls into 
arrears It also happens in many cases that these 
office-bearers suceed 111 meeting the ktsts of the 
Central Bank once or twice, by collecting the dues 
from the poor but honest members and when this is 
no longer possible the Bank goes to ruin 

(3) In some cases it is found that the more substantial and 

influential of the office-bearers appropnate big loans 
in their own names and those of thgir relatives, and 
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do Miihajam with it by leiidiiij( out it a hif>her rate 
of iiiteiest 

(4) Auuiinilatioii of a large jiiopoilioii of tajiital 111 the 
hands of the oftict-beaiers bevond then real assets 
The} .ire iiii ible to pay their dues, and they often 
• purposcK .illow the other ineinbers to fall in arrears 
so IS to make it ippcai tli.it owing to bad seasons 
no one c in iftoi d to p ly 

(s) Apatlietic attitude of the olhce-btiRrs The\ seldom 
lead the Bte-1 iv\s, or e\cn understand them or tare 
to do so The t luse of this is that as soon as they 
get a soiiett, ind sccuie a loan, then object is 
gained, iiid tlie\ do not care for anything else 

(6) Inherited habit of lelMiig oif the Kaita or the chief 

(7) Iindequate icniunci Uioii of secretaries In many 

cases 10 pci cent of the profits is not much and to 
work continuousl\ foi the good of the (ominunity 
foi lo\c docs not ippeal to them 

These are the principal defects that aic MSible in the wwking 
of societies Theie ma\ be others But as f ir is my experience 
goes, I nil not iw.ire of them Now how .ire these defects to be 
cured ^ Co-oper.itors one ind ill should conie forw ,ird and help 
the movement out of thsc difhcultics It is not possible to eiadi- 
cate these cmIs bv drastic methods in i short time All that is 
necessary is to educate the people, ind when thev will be in a 
position to understand their duties ind responsibilities, our object 
will be attained^ We must be sympathetic in oui treatment, and 
must eschew' harsh measures, .is the lattei, fai from doing good, 
w'lll create an aversion tow aids the movement I h.ive met with 
cases where harsh measures were resorted to ind the poor victims 
cursed the da} w'hen they became inembeis of a Co-operative 
Soaety In some cases thev even blessed the Mahajam inspite 
of their Shylock methods 
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Ppomotion of Literary amongst Members of Rural Societies 

The Co-operative Societies theniseh es can be powerful factors 
in the spread of popular education A motion foi promoting thiS 
idea was, T understand, pLued before the last year’s Co-operati\e 
Conference and if the matter be furthei pursued a workable 
scheme would not be difiicult to eiolve • 

It was, I understand, pioposed as follows — 

(a) Each of the Societies in general meeting is to classify 
its members is “affluent” iiid “indigent” 
affluent is meant those members whose means 
allow them to bear expenses foi school fees, and 
the price of books, and bv indigent, those whose 
means do not allow them to do so 

c 

{h) The indigent meiiibe»s will be pio\idcd bv the vSociety 
with school fees iiid books Two-thirds of these 
expenses for the indigent class were to be pud b\ 
the \illage Society itself—tither from out of its 
profits, 01 b\ local \oluiitai\ contribution oi by a 
contribution fioiii the local or District Board funds) 
ind one-thud to be paid bv the Central Bank with 
which the v'dlage Societv is affiliated In many 
cases it w IS uiged, the Ceutril Banks make a good 
profit a*nd the h i\ e jxiw er, subjec t to the Registrar’s 
sanction, to set ipirt oitc-tenth of their income to 
chiritable purposes Thev may also ear-mark a 
fixed jxntion of then profits—not necessanlj the 
chantV portion, for this most itseful purpose 
They may e\ en i educe the rate of dividend to be paid 
to these affiliated Societies, who are among the 
shareholders of the Central Bank , 

{() With the funds stated above, thev establish a lower 
primary school, with a village Guru, and in some 
cases the Secretary of the village Societies may also 
be av ailable for a small salary 

In pressing the abov e resolution it was pointed out that 
not a high standard of education, but literacy and 
capability to read and understand elementary books 
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<111(1 accounts are enough for our purpobc But it 
was recognised that there will be one diiEculty in 
our wav Most of the people and their children, 
towards wdioni our energv will be directed, will be 
busv foi the gi eater portion of the year in agri- 
•cnltural ojierations It would be a great loss to 
them if w^e compel them to leave their work for 
lecciMiig education In niaiu cases theiefore, at 
least 111 paiticulai seasons night schools manned bv 
the same teacheis will be iiecessai v And I myself 
think that elemeutar}. agriculture may well form a 
pait of the ciirritIlium 

{(i) At the last veil’s Coiifeieiice, the Snb-coiiimittee 
lecoinmended lessons on coVipcr.ition to be embodied 
ill the text books but this has been deprecated in the 
leport of the “Committee on Co-oper ition” 
Apart from tonsideiation of the bettci managcnieiit 
of co-opeiati\e Societies the \er\ act of imparting 
primary education to so many illiterate people is by 
itself an object to which our best ittention should 
be paid 

I do not know local conditions e\ervwhere sufhcientlv well 
and do not wish to offer detailed criticism oi> these suggestions 
But they are substantn ely on sound lines and ought to afford the 
basis of a reasonable, woiking compromise in coiisnltatioii with 
people with a better knowledge of facts and i special and capable 
officei ought to be deputed to study the question 

It would be tommonpla e pi ititnde to m ge that the bed-rock 
of such success must be light and more light The Maclagaii 
Committee made it quite clear that nio‘='t of the faults found ir 
societies <ire dfte to the lack of teaching of Co-operative prin¬ 
ciples The importance of proper teaching can therefoie scarcely 
be ex<iggeiated As Mr Calvert observes in the lucid “Introduc¬ 
tion to his Law and Principles of Co-oneration m India,” the 
greatest attention had been dev oted even in England to the teaching 
and dissemination of Co-operative principles The Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society w as purposely founded to teach the 
principles and methods of Co-operation We have had in recent 
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limes established iii oui midst <i society for |X)pularisitig and 
making better known Co-operitive principles The periodical 
provincial and imperial coiifticnees as well as the efforts of 
\anoiis Rcgistiais and their stiffs in the diffcient piovinces an^ 
the writings in the Press, iic largeh helpful in disseminating 
these piincijilcs among the supciior chss of workers That is 
satisfactory so far But something more is needed The dictum 
of the Maclagan Committee iii this behalf w is that “the first 
condition of success obMouslv is that e\eiv member should have 
knowledge of the principles of to-opeiation if this co-operation is 
to be 1 cal and not i sh im ’ ’ Sir Pydw ard M iclagaii, w hose deserv ed 
piomotion to the Puiij ib satmpv we hcartilv welcome, laid the 
movement md the countiv under gieat obligation when he took 
this busincss-like ind co'ui.igeous attitude The connection be¬ 
tween co-opeiation and edue itioii is of the gieatest importance 
So far hick as 1879 A D the following w is authoritatnel\ laid 
down in the Hnglish Congiess on this subject “If the mass of 
vour members are not sufiicientl}- instiucted 111 economic science, 
in the facts of commeice, 111 the data of this and other countries, 
111 the historv of trade, 111 general knowledge, and, in particular, 
knowledge of w hat vou aim at and how you seek it if the 

mass of your membci s arc not sufficieiitlv instructed in these thing 
theie iiists a real dangci to the co-operative movement, v^ui 
members become i hindrance <ind your possessions become a peril, 
and vour productive cndeavouis will continue to be the failure 
which thev too often hitheito have been, vour movement is i 
democratic iiiov emeiit, if e\ei there was one It, therefore, cannot 
lepose on the good sense of the few, its success will depend on the 
good sense of the masses of voiii people First 3011 must 

educate voui inembeis in vour own principles “ 

Though education in Fngl uid, in all its gr idcs w'as much moie 
backward in 1879 th in it is to-da\, it w is even then infimtelv in 
idvance of what it is in India to-dav 01 will be for i long time 
If theiefoie we are not to to\ with Co-opeiation but desire to make 
a real and serious thing of it education in its broadest sense must 
be our first «Uid the stioiigest plank Much has been done m this 
direction bv the Government bv^ local bodies md private associa¬ 
tions and individuals More will soon be done But much more 
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will have soon to be done if tlit growth of iiatioiih(K)d is not to be 
st lived 111 this ind in mv othei \ it il diiections In other concerns 
we have heaid the tiv of “ igitate”, “.igitate”, “agitate” My 
C13 tlstwheie has been iiid w nl hcie be “edne ite”, “educate”, 
“ediic ite” 

Vill ii>e»Piodhans, I am told, hive been known to write out 
nniuites of boiiiis meetings in which the othei illiteiate members 
le supposed to have consented to the distribution of the majoi 
])oition of the loans eithci Sivamum or Biuami to the Panchayets 
themselves md to then fiicnds and relatives and adherents 
Owing to illiteiacv again the maioritv of members cannot examine 
the iceounts Often the Piodhins (who aie, in most eases, the 
directors of villige societies) misappropriate, it is said, the 
Soeicties’ cash-balance “and when the poor illiterate members ask 
foi i loan, even in ease of a shtei necessitv thev are told that there 
ne no funds available ” 

To prevent these ibuses, in the vv^orking of the Societies the 
promotion of literacv unong the general body of members is 
cssenti il Thev should ilso be instiucted 111 the mam principles 
of eo-operation, without w'^hich no societv can be run on a healthy 
line It IS impossible for 111 ordinar\ illiterate villager to learn 
unless he can re id some elemental v books on co-operation or the 
leaflets distiibuted b\ the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
The work of the village scx:ietv must be eonsiderablv hampered 
lot withstanding the best endeavouis of the Co-operative workers, 
owing to the illiteiaev of the members In nine Societies out of 
ten, a workei informs me, we unfortunatelv And that the literate 
members, bv deceiving their poor illiterate brethren hav^e appro¬ 
priated for themselves 01 to their friends and rel.itives by far thi^ 
niajoi poition of the loan taken from a Cential Bank on the 
combined c redit of the w hole bodv of members 

This IS an intolerable state of things and the educated people 
have a dutv 111 promoting literacy among the village people The 
Co-operativ e Societies furnish ns v\ ith the best and the most easily 
available unit to direct our labour to In many distncts a great 
number of the poor Raivats or Artisans are members of one or 
other Co-operativ e Societv Can we not do something to promote 
primarv education through these*!* 

3 



Unfartunatel}^ reliable figures are not a\ailable to show the 
percentage of literate among the ineiiibers of our Societies It 
may be, howevei, safely taken that in the percentage is fairly 
small and in fact negligible as shown b> the fiamei of the proposals 
set out ibo\e Considering the classes of Societies fiom which 
the members aie recruited ine\]iensi\e ^afhva/as and Fight schools 
supeivised, if not actually mnined, by the member, of oui staff 
ought not to be difficult to establish in selected centrt«! and i 
Cential Board may well take up the ta-^k of preparing special 
text-books, attiactive, clieip, md useful, somewhat oi the hues 
of the old-woild Bodhak'* that used to do duty in \illage 

schools many years ago and did the duty w ell To its encyclopae¬ 
dic character would well be added chapters on tla woiking of 
Co-operative principles and special featuies like Agriculture 
Those who lemember the large lange of wideh different subjects 
treated in Sisu Bodhak will not despair of gtx)d results in walling 
and capable hands And by way of effectue and pleasurable 
supplements, forgotten popular media of instruction like ullage 
festivals, ruial recieations and imusemeiits, some of which I have 
mentioned abov’^e mav, with great adiantage and it a \eiy' small 
cost, be encouraged and re\ i\ ed 

Life to be strong and purposeful cannot be permitted to be 
“All grey” It is now so in oim villages and that has got to be 
changed People must be made to take a real living interest in 
things and that can be dore by methods that can and will appeal to 
them and will at the same*time “in a storv'-like fashion” convey 
to them useful, healthful and helpful knowledge The Director 
of Public Instruction, wath whom I had a long talk, would be 
willing to co-operate and w^ouM I am sure be helpful Some of his 
Divisional Inspectors are, I know,,quite keen about making co¬ 
operative units successful agencies for the spread of sound primary 
education and with expansion of notions about agncultural and 
industrial education larger gov^emment help may be bespoken 
And under the existing or the new law local bodies may well be 
expected to make their contribution A^v^e all if the Societies 
make any profit a share of it may* well go to the strengthening 
of the first plank . 

D^va Prosad Sarbaphikary, 
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Settlements with Mahajans. 

During the period of my honorary service iii the department 
for seven ;5^ears in Tangail Sub-Division, in Myiiiensiiigh and also 
in Serajgunge Sub-Division in Pabna, I have found that the 
cultivator in general makes golmaJ of his financial position and 
involves hinflself in heavy debts to Mahajans who charge high rates 
of interest These poor cultiv ators are mostly careless and short¬ 
sighted They borrow inonev without considering their ability to 
pav back It is a very pitiable fact that these poor people have 
seldom am idea of their aiiiiiial income and are almost all of them 
unthrifty For a few ve^irs they go on bon owing and inci easing 
their liability bv furnishing then Mahajans with renewed bonds 
for the princip il uid inteiest iccrued and thus converting the 
Intelest into piincipal ind ill this time the Mahajans sit idle 
When the demands thus become vciy higli they are compelled to 
sell the major portion of then lauds to the Mahajans or to give up 
possession of then lands to tin Mahajans foi a long term by U, 
Mortgage known as khnikhalnsi, they themselves remaining as 
Bargadars onh There iic also instance*' in which the entire 
production is given as interest Land is passing i^holesale from 
the hands of the cultiv ators to the hands of the Mahajan and the 
original cultivator is becoming the Mahajan\ hired labourer 
There <ire iiniumerabk instances to show that many cultivators, 
for a very small amount of original debt, which would have been 
V erv’^ easy for them to rep.iy, had th^y been thnfty, have lost 
their entire propertv, \ alued at more than a hundred times the 
original debt I do fully support the general proverb of our 
country “that lio monev^ lending transaction ^an go on in a place 
for more than 3 vears” I sav this from iny experience as a co¬ 
operative worker and also as*a Sub-Registrar Bengal is a very 
fertile province and yields very valuable crops The cultiv^ators 
ought really to have moiiev 111 baud at the beginning of every 
season But instead of this they hav'e nearly always mortgaged 
at least one season’s crops ahead 

For some five years hack X haye been thinking ovei the matter 
and the only solition at which I hav^e arriv^ed, is that two points 
must be adhered to fpt the redemption of these people, viz , 
(i) we must assist them to repay their existing debts, obtaining 



as reasonable terms as ix)ssible from the Mahajan^, and (2) wc 
must at the same time keep a stiict watch upon their futuie mode 
of life and compel them to live within their means, in futuie 
The latter is praeticall}. \ery diflieult but it is the \ ital ixiint with¬ 
out which It IS quite useless to settle old debts and without which 
it is quite impossible to sa\e these poor people ,Tt would be 
dangerous to settle old debts wathout regulating their future lives 
Though \ery difficult it is not impossible I can say from m\ 
personal experience that if a man work haid wulli full heait and 
keen interest, be finds no difficulty aftei 2 01 3 years Once the 
lives of these people are legulatcd, the inattei becomes very simple 
and ‘mpervision becomes giaduallv unneccssaiy Now T shall 
tiy to expiess 1113 ideas ibout settlement with Mahajans T have 
in my humble wav had considerable experience of this 
“settlement” I mean tint the Mahiijuus ire persuaded to accept 
the whole of the principal and i reduced late of interest if possible 
or to fix instalments ot lepavment of the entire dem ind without 
further acciual of interest The wai has assisted this kind of 
settlement Duimt* the 1 isi few vears the money-lending 
transaction has become moie iisky, on account of low md un¬ 
steady prices of -jute due to the European w ai and also on account 
of the failure of crops in some parts No Mahajans have been 
paid to the same extent as thev were paid betoie Consequenth 
the debts of e\er3 b'ouowei hive become too heavv to pay off 
The Mahajan\ count their weilth in papei mostly Thc3 aie 
content to let liabilities in^iease on pajier, but they like to re ilise 
a good deal 111 the wav of inteiest evtiv veai so that thev can le- 
invest it 

r 

The co-o]ieiati\c workei therefoit finds the Mahajans quite 
content sometimes to accept the oiigiiuil principal 111 cash either 
m one sum or bv the instalment sv tcin, bee luse it gi^es him fresh 
readv inoney foi investment 

PrevlouslV the Afahajans used to inved almost ill the monev 
b3’^ simple bonds 01 hind note-^ But the lestiictioii im]X)sed bv 
the presnet law, to the effect th it no pio]>ertv except the movables 
of i cultivator shill be sold 111 lUction foi deciecs on simple bonds, 
has put the Mahaian** in a coinjiromising md insecure pasition 
For the safety of the Mahnjatis the system of instalment*- bv 
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moitgage bonds is best suited As tlie\ aie able to sell lands, 
mortgaged, in default of pavmcnt of iiistalinents, tlie\ for their 
own ad\antige aic enticing borrowers into the inoitgagcd instal¬ 
ment system The\ think their inone\ so secure under the 
system that I lia\e felt \cn little dilheidt\ in making se\eral 
years’ £or lepajment of pimcipal e\cn to ro years in some 
eases This s\ stein has prodiued the double eftect of satisfying 
the Mahajans b\ making their nionev seeiirt and at the same 
time of saiing the boriowers b\ lepaving the debts by easy pay¬ 
ment svsteni, the terms of w hieh iie alw avs settled according to the 
eirciimstances of each borrowei iiid ilso s i\ ing them fiom liability 
to furthei interest on the cajinal sum This system is so much 
liked bv the Maliajaiis tint foi the settlement of debts of about 
Rs 35,fXK) in the Scrajgunge C B wejiuebecn ibic to sitisfv 
the Mahajans with an inte^re of not more thin Rs r(S-i2 pc 
|x,i innuin But genei ill\ the\ hue been sitisfied with an 
inteiest of Rs 12% jier annum 1 beg to insert lieiein i state¬ 
ment of the settleinciit of debts effected bv me out of the abo\e 
sum of Rs 35aKK) 

StaUment of StUlenunt of J)ibls ivtth Mahajan'i 
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In this eoimeitioii I mu mention heie the ittitude of oiu 
eounti\ MaUajmis ind the Miiwaii Ifa/m/ans who aie really 
business men The lattei \ei\ gl idh mike i great eoneessioii 
and also grairt se\ei il \eiis’ foi lepaynient under the pie- 
sent system These people w iiit e<ish money ind aie not satisfied 
to count then wealth on pajiei only, wheieas all hi\e felt great 
difficulties in out settlements \ith cut eountn Mahaians wdio are 
in the habit of di earning o\ei the weilth on papei only In 
.ilinosi ill then cases we hid to w iit foi i long time to |>ersuade 
them to come to reasonable terms »I can cite 5 01 6 cases 111 which 
I had to wait for about a year to persuade them to come to reason- 
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able terms I have got one \ ery obstinate case still pending with 
me for which a year’s trial has not been sufficient But I am not 
despondent and expect to make a reasonable settlement of it also 
in the very near future My oivn conviction is that if a sincere 
w'^orker continuously works with tact and patience he is sure to be 
successful in almost all cases He must not be initated or im¬ 
patient but should always wait for some opportunity He should 
study the minds of the Mahajans and should freelv mix with them 
and gam their confidence and in opportune inonients his appeal 
to the Mahajans IS suie to produce good lesults He must be 
read^ to bear calmly the \ inous sorts of unpleasant w'ords of 
Mahajans which may fiist appear to be insulting He must wait 
and should taetfullv try to change the minds of Mnhajans 
Patience and continual attempt have produced icsults beyond ex¬ 
pectation What J say I say from inv. pei sonal experience It 
is not nieiel> i theoiy but something piactical Nevertheless 
I dare say othei woikeis will find out good wavs too of solving this 
problem 

U L Pakrasi 


Deposits in Kind 

The Cl edit Societies in the Punjab aie on a share basis One 
beneficial result of tjiis, as was lately pointed out by the Registrar, 
has been that in the Punjab 75 per cent of the working capital 
of the Societies is at piesent owned by the Societies The state 
of things in Bengal is quite the lev erse and here about 75 per cent 
of the vv01 king capital of the iiiovcinent is borrowed money This 
would not hav e been of much co isequence, if the borrow ing had 
been from those who had participated in the movement, if the 
major portion of the w orking capital had consisted in deposits ftrom 
the memberi| of the Societies But everv bod^ knows that 
deposits from membeis are scarce in Bengal, and though one <rf 
the mam objects of a Co-0]ieiati\e Society is to encouiage thrift 
among its members, thrift is not much in evidence among them, 
and the few deposits there are are more the result of compulsion 
than voluntary No efforts should therefore be spared to en¬ 
courage members to make savings and deposit them in the 
Societies 
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The Societies are iiiostiv composed of pooi men, who are in¬ 
volved 111 debts These men can hardlv be expected to lend to 
the Societies at 6 to 9 per cent monev n hich is w anted to reduce 
their debts contiacted .it 1 pei cent It is only the few com¬ 
paratively well-to-do members who ha\e made the few deposits 
that are found in the Societies But unless we can enable 
poorest among the members to sai e something and deposit their 
saiings with their So^-ieties—we shall newer be able to do any 
appreciable good to them But mone\ thei will ne\ei save till 
their debts 11 e clciied otf Man\ of them save a portion of the 
pioduce of their land These the\ would deposit with their 
Societies if deposits m kind could be accepted 

A few months ago the members of the Jamr Society in the 
Jangipur Sub-DiMsion resolved in a general meeting to accept 
deposits in kind One of the leasons which influenced them in 
coming to the decision was that every peasant gives away a part 
of the produce of his land ni chiiities and useless purchases 
immediately after the ciops irc h.irvested ind would gladly 
deposit in the Societv a consider ible poition of wh it he gives awav 
iiid wastes if only the Socictv^ would ask for it early 111 the season 
The w^aste is not peculiar to this village but takes place every- 
w'^here Every Societv would be able to collect a considerable 
quantity of paddv almost even veai from its pieinbers, if it took 
adequate measures for the pui|X)se and the collection of a few' 
V'ears would amount to a great deal 

The deposits in kind niav be disposed of in two ways They 
might be sold off and the sale proceeds credited to the members 
as their deposits in proportion to the quantity obt.iined from each 
or they might be loaned out to members who are in need of loans 
in kind The latter w'ould amount to establishing a -gram- 
annexe, and I^would prefer this to selling off For one thing it 
would lead to the accumulation of a stock of gram which will in 
course of time suffice for the needs of the members and provide 
for years of bad harvest 

The system of receiving deposits in kind is no doubt attended 
vStHith some risk but in view of the possibilities for gcxid involved 
in the scheme the nsk is worth rmiiimg One of the pressing 
necessities of the peasants is facilities ftr the join]t sale of their 



products Thtv piv tlicir rent ind debts from the sak proceeds 
of their Clops, md is the Zeniiiidai tind the Mahajav begin to 
insist on paMiiciit imiiitdiateiv the ciop is hanested tliev have 
no option but to sell tlicii ciops uheii the in iiket is the cheapest 
To piotect them against the los^ iiid to se.uie to them the benefit 
^ of joint sile, the societies should puichi-.e fiom then members 
and hold uji the stock till the m ii ket uses It w ill not do to forbid 
such pint sile on account of the iisk unohed in stocking and 
holding up gtains, foi it ])iopeil\ conducted the business is sure 
to idd substantialh to the inconie of the peisants Tf Co¬ 
operation IS to produce ill its benefici il cflcct , such i s-dieme of 
joint sale must be adopted b\ our jx. is ints sooiiei oi 1 itei The 
system of lecening depo'^its in kind uould jiue the wav for its 
adoption , 

T C Roy 

Industnal Co-opepative Socletlea— Their Organisation and the best Means of 
Improving them—Supplying Raw Materials and Disposing of 

their Products 

It IS i pitent fact that our cottige w'orkeis is a class are 
whoillv illiterate uid owing to the giadii.ilh decadent state of 
their industries thev line lost the enthusiasm for learning good 
work and becoming efficient ci.iltsnien So, if we mean to leAUic 
our cottage industnes the fust thing to do is to louse their ambi¬ 
tion and to widen then outlot^k in life The next is to indicate 
the means h\ which tluv can inipio\e their condition Tlie 
leaders of thought iii this counti\, both officiak'uid non-official, 
have come to the conclusion that eo-opeiation is one of the means 
by w^hich the artisans can work out then srlvation By banding 
themselves together in co-operatne societies, thalr is to say, by 
pooling their resources and oftenng joint liability, they can im- 
pro\e their credit, and b\ combining foi purposes of production 
and sale they can buy raw materials on ad\ antageous terms and sell 
the finished pioducts at much greatei profits ^Through co¬ 
operation they will be able to adopt improved methods of produc¬ 
tion The niajonjjj of oui weavers work with old throw-shuttle 
kxmis One of the Iftrst things a co-operative weavers’ society can 
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do IS to raise i loan and pio\ide each inenihei with i flv-shiittle 
loom, thus increasing pioduction b\ at least 30 jiei cent The 
blanket wea\ei c in double the \ line of his product bv wea\ mg the 
blanket in one piece in a H\-shuttle loom inste id of in 4 pieces 
IS it picsent And the shoennker can iinpioxc and mciease his 
output bv pfoiiding minself with sin ill hand sewing niachmes 
like the Chin iinan’s The bi iss-smiths cm erect co-operati\e 
woiksheds iiid icceleiate pioduction bv working with power- 
diuen lathes 

The chief difficultv with most mdustiial co-operative 
societies is the f ict th it then meinbei s c innot offer 1 md^d securitv, 
and the Cential Banks, which aie the chief financing agencies 
naturillv liesit ite to gnt them loans Foitimitclv, however, the 
men it the helm of iffiirs 111 the Centrd B inks ire educated men 
who are lealismg nioie and 11101 e eieivdn tint to bring about 
the industrial legciici ition of the louiitn some risks must be 
taken Another difficultv is the illitci ic\ pie\ nling among the 
industrial el isses ind the puicitv of men who ean wiite the books 
md iccounts of the societies This neccssitites much closer 
superv ision 111 this case than m the case of 01 dm 11 \ credit societies 
One othei difficultv we h<ive to face is the opposition of the 
mahajans ind Jupnrt^ wdio hue np to now been deiiMUg lirge 
piofits bv acting as middlemen The\ njturilh new the co¬ 
operative mov’^ement miong the villagcis with disfivour They 
are alwavs ready to circulate ill soits of wild inmours and to 
impute sinister mdtives to tho^'c who ti v to oiganisc societies 
They refuse to t ike over the co-opeiati\e ct iftsman’s pioducts for 
sale, and as mdst of the craftsmen owe them money they often 
threaten them with suits for immediate recoverv of the loans 

In para 266 of their lepoit the Indian Industi les Commission 
have expressed the opinion that “before any such (agricultural or 
industrial) mov ement can be organised the ground must be usually 
be prepared by the educative influence of co-operativ^e credit, the 
simplest and most readilv accepted form of co-operation m this 
country ’’ In Bengal industrial societies were first started on the 
above principle, but, it having been found that in many cases the 
loans taken by weavers for purchasing raw materials were often 
squandered away, cash advances to mduidual w'eavers hav^e had to 

4 
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be stopped, the society now takes loans from the Central Bank, 
purchases yarn and distributes it aiiiong the members It must 
however be recognised that there are bound to be two classes of 
iiidustnal societies, viz , industrial co-operative pioduction and 
sale societies and industrial co-operative credit societies I will 
mike myself clearer Suppose a iiumbei of prosperous weavers 
in Santipur decide to form a society and purchase yarn from a mill 
or a merchant at Calcutta and export their wo\ en cloths to Calcutta 
merchants without reference to any middleman The funds for 
the business of this societ\ .irc raised b\ subscriptions or deposits 
from the members and the work is conducted without outside 
financial assistance Now, take the c.ise of a society formed 
amongst silkw’^orm rearers in the district of Rajshahi These men 
lequire money for buying mulberry leaves foi feeding the worms 
ind unless the money is forthcoming they cannot get ilong And 
expellence has shown that societies amongst fishermen are mere 
credit societies, because it is impossible to get the fishermen to 
kee]) iccounts of their c itches and sales 

At present llieie are the following iiidiistrul ‘•ccieties at 
work — 


Industrial Union 
Weaving Cotton 
„ Silk* 

,, Blanket 

Silk reeling 
Silk wonn rearing 
Milk supplying 
Fishery 
Shoemakiiig 
Toy making 
Oil Pressing 
Imgation 


I 

78 

? 

I 

r 

I 

0 

24 

4 

1 

I 
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Most of these have been organised by the officers of this department 
w ith the help of local gentlemen But it will be readily seen that 
we hav e not yet touched e\ en the fringe of our industrial field The 
departmental staff is limited and their more imixirtatit duty is the 
supervision and guidance of the existing societies So unless non- 
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officials co-operate with us iii larger numbers and devote some tune 
and attention to the organisation of eo-opcrative soeieties amongst 
the artisans and eraftsinen oui pi ogress must needs be very slow 
Though the movement is foi his benefit, the industrial woiker as 
a class IS so conservative and distrustful that he takes a lot of per¬ 
suasion to jcjin a co-operative society It is only by constantly 
dinning the principles and benefits of eo-operation into his ears that 
he IS to be made to do so Herein lies a gieat field for activity for 
patriotic Indians Foi, any one having the welfaie and progiess 
of his counti v at heart cannot but see that industrial co-operation 
IS bound to be direetlv beneficial to the country It is real social 
serv ice and sei v icc of the motherland 

In this countrv there aic two schools of thought in the matter 
of industrial pi ogress,—one holding tl^at we should neglect our 
home industiies and take at once to the factory system, the other 
maintaining that oui aitisans and ciaftsnien should continue to 
work ill their cottages as befoic and should not be dr igged into the 
smoke laden and niorall} unhealthy atmosphcie of the large cities 
and faetoiy towns The forniei aic apt to foi get the old saving 
that Rome was not built in a dav, and the lattei lose count ot the 
fact that 111 this age of race foi progress thcie can be no such thing 
as remaining stationary,—he who halts must be left behind The 
more rational solution seems to be for the couiitiv to advance bv 
steps from the individual cottage woiker to flic eo-operative com¬ 
bination or.siiiall co-operative faetoiy and then to big iiidustridJ 
enterprises This would, in the woids of Sii Daniel Hamilton, 
be building fiom the village ujiwaids A striking example of 
what co-opertitipii can do is affoided bv the Naogaoii Ganja Culti- 
v'ators Co-operative Societv, and I see no reason why we in Bengal 
should not think of starting co-operative jute mills, nee mills, 
oil mills and, sugar factories 

The best way to proceed would be to div ide the province into 
industrial blocks and to found an industrial Central Bank or Union 
in each of them These bodies should make it their business to 
organise industrial societies, to finance and supervise them (of 
course, in collaboration with the departmental staff) and to help 
them in procuring raw materials, and disposing of their finished 
products One such Union already exists in Bankura and another* 
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IS on tilt an\ il at D icta need for such institutions is being 

mtieasmgly felt with increase in the nunibei of weaveis* societies 
Such societies ha\ e to be \ ei ^ carefully nursed in the beginning, 
and when they begin to make some progress it becomes necessary 
for some intelligent bod\ to help them in getting yarn and selhng 
then cloth It has alread\ been said that the M(iha](gt deserts the 
members of a co-operatne society, and the members are so 
illiterate that thev cannot write to a mill oi merchant for 
yarn noi do they know wdieie the article can be had It 
theiefore de\ol\es on the linion to cone-.pond on then behalf 
and to get them the vain Then, wdieu the cloths arc woven 
the Bi pan will not take them o\er foi sale, and the members are 
so ])0(ji that if the cloth does not sell quickh the\ will lia\e to 
stai \ e It thciefore becomes necessary foi the Union to either find 
a maiket somcwheie ind send the cloth theie or to take the cloth 
o\er iiid stock it foi future sale iiid then idcance further money 
oi \ain to the society foi its woik In short, we cannot secure 
the piohts to the woikman unless the middleman is eliminated, 
and unless we can found Unions which will undertake the work 
that the Bipan used to do and take the nsks that the Bepan used 
to take the co-operatn e societie'^ cannot in ike headway The 
Indi in Industrial Commission hive expressed themselves on this 
point 111 the following terms —“The pioblem is to find an outlet 
for his (weaver’s) inc"ieased piodiittion, and efforts to improve the 
lot of handloom wcavei must end in fiihire, unless .attention is 
concentrated to i much laigei extent than has hitherto been usual 
on commercial questions, which involve the purchase of raw 
materials, the selection of suitable designs and patterns and the 
establishment of commercial agencies foi disposal of goods” 
(paia T44 of Rcpoit) To keep the Unions well posted with 
commercial infoimation and to help them in disposing of their 
stocks it IS necessaiy that there should be a cential institution in 
C ilciitt i It mav either be a branch of the Co-operative Federa¬ 
tion or be a piov iiicial co-operative Industrial Union Such a body 
will be in a position to take expert adv ce in matters of designs 
ind souicts of supplv’^ and sale from the Director of Industries and 
the Dep.irtmeiit of Commerce and to pass on the advice and in¬ 
formation to the Mufussil Unions It could maintain a parallel 



list showing the pi lees where ccitaiii aitides are pioduced and the 
places wdierc they aie consumed The information furnished by 
such a list would be of immense ad\ antage to the societies, for they 
could then enter into direct coriespondcnce with copsuincis and 
could send their pioduets to them There might even be exchange 
of articles be^veen two co-operatue societies in tw^o places 1 will 
illustrate this by a lecent iiieidcnt The Bankuia Industrial 
Union had m stock a few hundred pans of dhotus woien by the 
members of cO“operati\e societies under it The Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies showed samples of them to the members of 
the Bakirgaiij-Sundeibans Co-opcrati\e Supply and Agricultural 
Sale Society The lattei society has ordcied loo pairs of those 
dhotti It will piobablv pi\ in c ish this tunc But in Mew of 
the p 11 till failure of ciops in Binkuia this yen it is ier\ likely 
that the w eai ers of B iiikui i w ill imjxirt rice, and it is quite possible 
that thev will t ike it from one of the consignments th it the Sunder- 
bans Society sends to Calcutt i at iiiten ils of foui oi five weeks 
A Cential bod\ of the ]noix)scd type could keep a stock of 
yarns, metal and othei raw mateii ils and issue them to the Mofus- 
sil societies at the lowest possible prices We have heaid of a 
Central Weaving Supply Institute at Bcnaies which appirently 
works such lines ind receives eithei subsidies oi loans from the 
Board of Industries of the Ibiited Piov iiices (I must confess that 
I hav'e not yet been ible to gjihei accurate infoimation about the 
above Institute) And lastly, such a society could take over the 
surplus produce of the Mufussil societies ind sell them in 
opportune moments and in the best in irkets 

Owing to the competition of the mill made goods and to fre¬ 
quent fluctuations in the market the district Unions and the 
provincial Union nny at times incui some losses in selling their 
stocks of co-qperative products, but such risks are worth taking 
The Indian Industrial Commission have said, ‘Tn view of the 
importance of improving the position of the cottage worker, where 
he IS handicapped, as at present, by the want of a free sale for 
his goods, it IS justifiable to incur some risks in experimental 
efforts’* (para 268 of Report) Government could help the co- 
operators in this matter by furnjshing guarantees or rendering 
financial assistance 
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To bring about iiicicascd production three things are 
necessary — 

(i) to increase the efticieucy of the aitisaii by general and 
technical education, 

(m) to introduce improved tools and time and laboui saving 
appliances, and • 

(m) to supply law niateiials, to intioduce new designs and 
to find wider maikets 

Oil point (t) abov e the Go\ ernment c nd .the public ha\'e before 
them the valuable sugge^tlons of the Hon'ble Ml J G Cummiiig, 
Mr Gupta and the Indian Industrial Commission Some hints on 
point (n) have been given in par i 15 of this iTotc, and some aspects 
of point (m) ha\e been discussed 111 the foregoing paragraphs 
To acceleiate the salp of our cottage piodnets the dcsiderita 
are Go\eminent patronage tind public patriotism A happy com¬ 
bination of these two is to be found 111 the Bengal Home Iiidustiies 
Association which has alread\ icliieved so much success In a 
speech delnered in the Bengal Council on the 26th July 1915 the 
Hon’ble Mr (Now Sir Nicholas) Bcatson-Bell said “One of the 
chief ad\ antages of these societies (co-opeiati\ e societies of wea\ers 
and otlier workeis) will be that they wnll facilitate the woiking of 
the Go\ernment patronage of Indian Industries” The Indian 
Industrial Commission ha\ e recommended that Govei nment should 
purchase stores as much as possible in India We ma}- therefore 
safely assume that Go\ eminent patronage will be extended in all 
deserving cases 

But what is still more wanted is that the people should buy 
and use the products of their own country Cliaritv begins at 
home, they say We must e\en be prepared to make some 
sacrifices in order to gi\ e an impetus to our home industries If, 
with such noble objects in view, we discard many of the foreign 
luxuries and satisfy our needs wuth country goods we shall, in the 
words of late Lord Minto, be practising real ‘honest sxwitfi shi^ to 
which no one can take exception 

It IS a maxim of political economy that supply is induced 
hy demand But the activities of Germany and Japan in recent 
times have established it as alpiost a truism in the commercial 
world that demand is often created by supply We have to bnng 
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about a modification m the tastes of the present generation and 
make them patronise our home products by taking the articles to 
their doors and offering them for sale The most effecti\ e way of 
doing this IS to ha\ e a large number of co-operatn e stores dotted 
all over the country and to get them to deal in all country-made 
goods and ifl the products of co-operatne societies in particular 
One of the quickest ways would be to offer our wMres for sale in 
the co-operative stores that ha\c been slirted in some colleges in 
Calcutta and in the mufussil We should thus be rousing the 
patriotic and practical instincts of our futuie citi/ens, the young 
men in the Unueisity 

The district Unions and the Centril Union should have 
industrial co-operali\e museums ittichtd to them The3'^ should 
adceitise then products widely and should send goods to the 
exhibitions held annualh in several parts of this province and to 
other provinces is well Until i Centril Union is started at 
Cilcutta its functions should be discharged bv the industrial 
branch of the Co-operiti\e Department The Department should 
be provided with funds for the work of development, advertise¬ 
ment and exhibition 

Md Mahmud, 

Joint Recft’strar of Industrial 

Co-operative Societies, Beng^al 

# 

The Promotion of Hygiene and the Prevention of Malaria and Other 

Diseases by Co-operation 

There are 1,758 v illages 111 Bengal with a population of 2 to 5 
thousand Altogether 4,858,299 people live in these 1,758 
villages There are besides 162 towms and villages with a popula¬ 
tion of 1,084,422 Of these latter many are municipal towns, 
but some are not Little over one million of this last class live 
m non-municipal villages In villages wnth a population of 2 to 
10 thousand it is comparatively easy to do useful work than in 
villages with a population of, say, 500 to 1,000 or less than 500 
I sa\ it IS easier to do useful work because in these more populous 
areas we are likely to get more men of intelligence and public 
spint and comparatively well-to-do men than m villages with a 
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iimch smaller ix>pulation siiQfgeslioii, therefore is that 

we should take up these moie populous Milages first I suggest 
that we should stait medical relief and aiiti-malaiial societies 
111 some of these more jiopulous villages In a village with 
a population of, sa\, it ought not to be very diflicult with 

some imount of propagandist w'ork to get together in the course 
of a veai oi two, sa\, about 2 cj() persons who will agree to join 
in a co-operati\e organi7ation foi medical relief and anti-malaiial 
xiieasures In the beginning perhaps the number will be \ery 
much less I suggest tcntati\elv that these proposed co-opeiative 
societies should hue three classes of members The first class 
member should pa\, say, 12 annas to Re i a month, the 
second class, say, 6 annas to 8 annas a month, and the third 
class, s i\, about ^ to 4 an 1 is i month The actind monthly pay¬ 
ment for membership would obviously“\ iiy iccording to local 
conditions, but 1 take the figuies mentioned as i basis foi dis¬ 
cussion I suggest that the fiist class member will have the 
pri\liege of hiving medical attendance free at Ins own home and 
wnll get medicine at cost price The second class member will get 
medical attendance free it the house of the doctoi, but will also 
ha\e the further pri\ ilcge of being tieated by the doctor in his owm 
home ill cise of seiious illness or 111 the case of illness of female 
members who oidin^'jrilv are panhinashm In oidcr to preient 
the abuse of this lattei ])ri\ ilcge I suggest that these second class 
members wnll haie to pa\ a nomial fee of, say, 3 or 4 annas per 
Msit to the doctor in case he his to be called 111 for the purpose 
mentioned ibo\e They will ilso ha\e the privilege of getting 
medicine at cost price The third class members, I suggest, 
should have all the privileges of the second class member, but 
such privileges will be limited to a period of, say, about 2 to 3 
mouths in the year The third class memberships‘arc intended 
mainly for men who ordinarily hwe to liv e away from their villages 
for then vocational existence, but who keep some connection with 
their village homes Over and above the monthlv fees I suggest 
that the members should pay an admission fee of Rs 3 to Rs 4 
payable in two instalments This admission fee should be in 
the nature of capital paid on w^hich members will be entitled to 
earn a dividend in case the society makes a profit If, however, 
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the members fail to pay then monthly subscriptions they will 
forfeit the amount paid as admission fee and will also forfeit all 
privileges of membership On the aforesaid figures I do not think 
it will be very difficult to secure an income of Rs 150 to Rs 200 
a month if theie is steady and earnest work for a period of i to 
2 years Aithe beginning perhaps, the income will be very much 
less, say, Rs 50 to Rs 75 a month I suggest that a percentage 
of the total income should be spent for the s.ilary of a doctor and 
his compounder, another percentage for the upkeep of the dispen¬ 
sary, a third percentage foi anti-inalarial and sanitary w^ork and 
the balance of 10 to 15 pei cent ma> be set apart for contingencies, 
sinking fund and a biiildiiu’ fund The doctor will have the 
liberty of priv ate practice amongst non-members and the medicine 
of the‘dispensary wall be sold at a fjiii price to noii-mcinbcrs 
This last business will bung 111 some piofit to the society The 
percentage set apart for anti-nialarial and s.initarv work should be 
spent for (a) clearing jungles 111 homesteads, gardens and waste 
lands and airanging the cultiv^ition of some suitable crop so as to 
make jungle clearing an economic success, (h) providing and 
maintaining village drainage, (r) filling up insamtarv ponds and 
cesspools, (d) so long as money is not available for filling up, de¬ 
watering or chemically treating small ponds and depressions used 
for steeping of jute after the steeping operations are over, (e) if so 
advised, chemically treating drinking witcr so as to make such 
water comparativ^ely wholesome, (/) provision for boiled water and 
use of comparatively inexpensive filters in some central place, 
say, at the dispensary or at the doctor’s residence and (g) spre id 
of sanitary knowledge generally and inducing people to adapt 
themselves to sanitary habits In the above outline I have not 
indicated the actual percentage that I would set apart for the 
various activities of the co-operative society, for the figure will 
differ according to local conditions, local ideas and local inclina¬ 
tions In a village where there is no competent medical man it 
will be necessary to import one For such a village I suggest (on 
the basis of an income of Rs i(X) a month for the Society) that 
4 5 per cent may be set apart for the salary of a doctor who may 
usefully combine in himself th^ office of Secretary to the Co¬ 
operative Society, lo per cent for that of the compounder who 

5 
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may combine with liis compounding duties the office of a mohunr 
to the co-operative society, 5 per cent for the deficit, if any, for 
running the dispensary, 25 per cent for anti-malarial and sanitary 
measures and the balance, 15 per cent for contingencies, sinking 
fund and building fund I will provide further that the co¬ 
operative society will be at liberty to receive donations or subs¬ 
criptions from persons charitably inclined or from the Govern¬ 
ment and local bodies From the admission fees of the members 
perhaps Rs 400 to Rs 500 may be expected and a small dispensary 
may be started on an initial outlay of about Rs 4 ck’> to Rs ^00 
If a particular society cannot at the initial stage get together a 
sufficient number of members it may be permitted to raise 2 to 3 
hundred rupees by loan and that loan can gradu<illy be paid off 
as membership increase^ and so long as membership does not 
increase the interest may be paid from the 15 per cent set apart 
for contingencies, sinking fund, etc If, howc\er, membership 
does not increase rapidly a portion of the debts mav be slowly paid 
off from the sinking fund and in such a case perhaps the percentage 
set apart for sanitary measures and for the salai\ of the medical 
man may have to be reduced 

In villages where there is a competent doctor I would suggest 
that the services of the doctor who is already on the spot should 
be utilized and in these villages pel haps 35 per cent of the total 
income may suffice for the doctor will have the liberty of private 
practice No doubt as membeiship increases, the facilities for 
private practice may decrease to some extent, but then increase 
of membership means a larger income to the doctor I have 
prepared a set of draft bye-laws for these societies and I shall be 
very happy to distribute these draft bye-laws to persons who are 
really interested in this scheme The draft bye-laws are only 
intended to be a provisional draft which may be useful as a basis 
of discussion for persons who are interested in starting co-operative 
societies on the lines indicated above 

In an earlier part of the address I have mentioned that I should 
like to start this work in the more populous villages and have also 
mentioned that the total population of these villages is about 6 
millions out of the total rural population of 42 millions for the 
whole of Bengal, As soon as a co-operative society is firmly 
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established in some of these more populous villages it will not be 
difficult to extend the membership to other outlying villages which 
are less populous so that in course of time the network of co¬ 
operative societies on the above lines may spread practically all 
over Bengal Those who are really interested in this problem 
and who desire to take up this work as a practical problem can 
at the present moment examine for themselves the societies which 
are now at work at Panihatj, Sukchar and Sodepore in 24-Par- 
gannas These societies owe their existence mainly to the energy 
and public spirit of Rai Bahadur Dr Gopal Chandra Chatterjee 
The practical working of these societies shows that the aforesaid 
scheme is a workable scheme ind a scheme wffiich can very well 
be taken up by those who are iiiU rested in the well-being of their 
villages, or in the problem ot improving the sanitation of Bengal 

There is one aspect of the scheme to which I should like to 
draw your attention Ordinarily people may not liave public 
spirit enough and may not be long-sighted enough to oiganize 
co-operative societies merely foi sanitary improvement, but I do 
expect that the piovision for medical relief at a nominal cost is 
a tangible benefit wffiich will appeal to most people, and people who 
will be attracted by the tangible benefits of medical relief will very 
soon lealize that the benefits of sanitary impiovcmeiit are equally 
tangible and perhaps far more effective As sanitary w'ork means 
prevention of disease, people will also realise, as these societies 
go on with t:heir work, that diseases are preventible and that if 
organized work be undertaken on sanitary lines the results are 
perhaps far more effective and far more satisfactory than mere 
medical relief 

I have given you, gentlemen, the broad outlines of the 
scheme T will now crave your patience for a short examination 
of some of tjie indirect benefits which we may expect from a 
successful working of this scheme One benefit we may expect 
is the more extended employment of the poor man *s doctor Such 
employment will also mean to some extent the solution of the 
bread problem for the poorer middle classes It will divert some 
men of these classes from attempting to seek employment in over¬ 
crowded clerical and other lines where they are not wanted and in 
employing them in a vocation where they will be very useful mem- 
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bers of society At the present moment we have only 3,000 
registered medical men all over Bengal Of these 3,000, the bulk 
are to be found in the municipal areas where three millions out of 
over 45 millions reside If I may make a guess I shall not be far 
out if I say that 2,000out of these 3,000 practise in municipal areas 
We have therefore only about a thousand qualified piedical men 
to minister to the needs of a population of 42 millions, or in other 
words, we have only one medical man to a population of 42,000 
In European countries the number varies from 1,200 to 2,000 to 
one medical man No doubt European countries generally are 
far wealthier than Bengal, but Bengal is far unhealthier than any 
European country From these figures you can at once appreciate 
the paucity of qualified medical man that we have in rural Bengal 
Considering the comparative poverty of our people and taking 
into account at the same time the more rnsanitary conditions of 
rural Bengal is compared with Europe m countries if wc aspire 
to have one medic il man to a population of 3,000 ue shall require 
14,000 medical men for rural Bengal alone or in other words wc 
shall require i^,o(xi more medical men for rural Bengtil 

Another indirect benefit will be that it will help in providing 
rural Bengal with men of some education and intelligeiue At 
piesent lural Bengal is practically denuded of men of education 
and intelligence At the present moment oui total numbei of 
gi iduates living in this Piesidency is about 14,00x1 and our 
tot il number of matriculates is about 80 to 90 thousand The 
graduates ind the m itnculates mostly seek for a vocational 
CMStenee in the municipal are is and in more or less literary 01 
eleiical occupations This naturally results in great congestion 
uid mikes it difficult for the pcxirer middle classes to make a 
In ing This also means that in the rural areas where the basic 
wealth of the nation is made, where the back-bone of the nation 
lesides, where everything which matters, everything which makes 
fer national progress is to be found, is absolutely denuded of men 
of education and intelligence It is a crying need for Bengal to 
find vocational existence for men of education and intelligence in 
nual Bengal You cannot improve the sanitation of the people, 
you cannot improve the agriculture of the Province, you cannot 
further the educational institutions, you cannot improve the 
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economic conditions of the people unless you have moie educated 
and intelligent men in the rural areas By providing for more 
medical men you not only proiide for a great necessity of the 
society, but you also provide for the \ocational existence of a 
large number of men of a fair amount of education and intelligente 
m rural ar^as The residence of men of this type will be 
immensely helpful in the solution of many pressing problems of 
Bengal Further it is well-known that the bread problem of the 
poorer middle classes is a verv serious problem at the present 
moment Apart from other benefits this benefit alone is woitli 
working for 

I should like to addiess you now on anothei aspect Suppos¬ 
ing we are so fortunate as to hive 300 or 400 of these societies 111 
the course of next tliiee or four yeais the amount of sanitary 
infoiIllation which will be possible for us to collect will be 
immense If thiough the doctors 111 chiige of these societies the 
spleen census of patients be tiken, the rccoids of diseases and 
cases be tabulated md vaiious other useful m itteis collected you 
cm well understmd what viluible mateinl will be iv iilable to 
the Sanitary Department and to workcis 111 the ciiisc of the 
advancement of medic il and sinitary science I hive no doubt 
that the information which it will then be [lossible to collect at .i 
comp natively small cost would be so valuable tint the future 
efficiency of the Sanitary Department will be ftiimcnscl\ impioved 
This exisence of these societies will also help so considerably the 
spread of sanitary knowledge th it we m i\ sei loiisly hojic for a real 
improvement in the spread of such knowledge in the Province 

The next jispect of the indirect benefits of this scheme that 
I desire to place before you is th.it the spicad of these societies will 
make many men of the Bhadralog classes more intimately 
interested in.the progress of the co-operative movement The 
mam activities of the Co-operative Department at the present 
moment are in the field of igricultural credit That is a question 
which affects the agriculturists more intimately than the Bhadra¬ 
log classes No doubt there are Bhadralog workers, either 
actuated by a zeal for the well-being of the agriculturists or 
connected wnth the more important co-operative banks, who are 
connected with the co-operative moment even at the present 
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iitoment But as I have said agricultural credit is a thing which 
touches the agriculturists more than the Bhadralogs The 
societies of the type that I have mentioned will touch the 
Bhadralogs in the rural areas quite as much as the agriculturists 
in those areas It is therefore natural to expect that with the 
spread and progress of these societies the Bhadralqgs in rural 
areas as also the educated middle classes generally will soon learn 
to take a more active and more extended interest in the working 
of co-operative societies They will also learn to join in this 
common work with the agriculturists on a question vitally affect¬ 
ing them both, for, I have no doubt, that in most of these societies 
the members will be agncultuiists as well as the Bhadralogs It 
will help the Bhadralogs to learn the problem of the agriculturists 
and it will bring about a better understanding between the 
Bhadralog classes and the agricultural classes This undoubtedly 
will prove to be a very important factor in the progressn e develop¬ 
ment of our Province 

Another indirect but very important benefit of this movement 
will be to teach the people a gieat lesson, the practical lesson of 
self-go\ eminent It will teach the people the great lesson of work 
by the people and for the people It is by successful practical 
work on lines such as these that the great lesson of mutual trust 
and mutual confidence will be learnt and by such knowledge alone 
the arduous problems of responsible government can be solved 
So that I may claim that w^ork such as this is the foundation-stone 
of the great edifice of self-government, which we Indians, at the 
present moment are so anxious to raise, but whose dangers and 
difficulties some of us are perhaps so prone to overlook 

Lastly, it will teach the people the great lesson of self-reliance 
It will teach them how by the co-operation and good-will of a largs. 
number of apparently insignificant jersons ditticajt >ind vita^ 
problems of the nation can be solved-prob^enis which I have indi¬ 
cated in an earlier part of this paper baffle the Government and the 
wealthy at the present moment It will teach the people how to 
work for the common good of many May I m this connection 
lemind you of a lesson with which every Hindu school boy who 
has re.id his Ramayana is familiar, namely, the lesson of help 
which the insignificant but numerically large number of squirrels 



rendered to the great Rama in the building of Ins bridge to Lmtka 
It IS hardly necessary to tell you, mainly a Hindu audience, what 
that lesson is I only ask you to realize for yourselves the truth 
of that lesson 

No great and lasting work can be done unless we have 
strength enough to o\erconic difficulties Difficulties there will 
be and perhaps many There will be dark days of struggle, there 
will be days when the workers will feel almost beaten when they 
will fear that the task undert iken was too great for their strength 
In days such as these a little optimism is heartening The bright 
side of the picture, a vision of success, is always encouraging 
May I therefore take the liberty of presenting before you a vision, 
at the present moment nothing but a vision, for nobody knows 
better than 1 do that visions are Msions—they do not often 
matcriah/e At the same time tiiere ire visions which lead us on 
to victory, and if the vision of the future success is a thing not to 
be neglected or despised the vision that I hold up before your eyes 
IS a Bengal free from malaiii, free from prc\cntible diseases, 
healthy, wealthy and i strong Bengal, i Bengal which the 
Bengalees themselves with the co-operation, goodwill and help of 
British officials and non-officials have built up I may relate to 
you the vision as it unfolds before my eyes I see the people of the 
Burdwan Division, the Rarh of me lent BengaJ, hive got back their 
reputed physique, the villages teeming with sturdy and stalwart 
men for which ancient Rarh wis so famous I see the districts of 
Jessore and Nadia, once the home of culture of Western Bengal, 
populated by a happy and smiling population free from malaria 
I see East Bengal, the Banga of ancient Bengal, has wakened up in 
time and has escaped the horrors of disease and physical suffering 
which, alas, was so common in West Bengal for long, long years 
I see before me the Barendra-hhumt of Bengal after a period of 
keen and healthy emulation with the Rarh country have come out 
victorious and have got back some of the glories for which the 
Barendra land was so justly well-known in the old days I see a 
central society established in Calcutta in close touch with in¬ 
numerable societies spread all over Bengal organizing medical 
relief and sanitation and providing for the distribution of medicine 
at a rate so moderately low as to stagger our present ideas on the 
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subject I see a group of eminent medical men and e.irnest 
scientific workers woiking assiduousl}, at the head-quarters, men 
who are o\crwhelnied with such wealth of materials that they find 
it difficult to cope with then work but who none-the-less with 
indomitable eneigv ultimately succeed in tackling \anous prob¬ 
lems of health and relief which baffle the most env*nent men at 
the present day and who are sending forth to the woild new 
discoveries, new methods of treatment, new ideas of medical relief, 
in such quality and profusion as to make the name of Indian 
medical men and scientific w^orkers—Europeans and Indians— 
honoured names in the pvges of world’s piogicss in science and 
medicine I also ■-ee before me a Beng il first united in its efforts 
to fight the common eiieiiiy—malaria—learn the lesson of unity 
and joint action, realize, the full fruits of that lesson in other 
departments and activities of national, pi ogress I see a Bengal 
aftei full rcaliz ition of such lessons walking along the p ith of 
agiicultural progress, making two crops grow in a field where 
only one indiffeient crop grows at the present moment 1 see a 
wealthier, stiongcr and an united Bengal vigorousl}- tackling next 
the problems of economic, saiiiL<iry and educational progress I 
see a Bengal with its jute presses more plentiful than the cotton 
ginning presses in Guzrat, Khaiidesh and Beiar 1 see a Bengal 
which has solved its drainage problem, which has solved its 
problem of w^ater-ways and which is at last on a fair way to making 
industrial stiides unthinkable at the present moment On the 
side of oui educational activities I see Bengal with primary 
schools in ev'ery vullagc with a population of or more, with 
grammar schools in every village with a jxipulation of 2,000 or 
more, with i University in each Division sending forth their 
alumni in the great cause of the education of the people and 
advancement of world's knowledge In short a Bengal which has 
learnt to adjust herself to her own requirements, which has learnt 
to build up a society with component parts each suited to the 
lequireinents and necessities of the other components I will let 
the curtain drop here, for after all it is nothing but a vision But 
though a vision it is up to you to make it a reality 


P C Mitter 
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A Scheme of Medical Aid to the poor and a plan of an anti-malarial and 
sanitary campaign on Co-operatlYC lines 

prepared by Rai Shaheb 1 arak Nath Moitia B L , Deputy Chairman, 
Pabna Co-opetainc Central Bank, Ld 

I would confine the operation of my scheme to the scattered and out- 
hing villages in the miifussil wh re qualified medical piactitioncrs do not 
exist 01 if they exist at all, arc not wntliiu the reach of the class of people for 
whom ray scheme is mainly mteiided I would therefore leave out of my 
consideration niufussil towns 'uid townships with a large population 

I would take up a radius of three miles from the most central place in 
a rural aiea—a place wdicre a few peojilc possessing some little education and 
public spirit may be had vSuch m '^rea would, eonsideiing the population 
of rural Bengal, have a populitioii of about 4,000 people living m small 
villages mostlj covered with jungles, rank vegetation, marshes, and ditches 
This is the uiihapp> tvpical condition of i villige 111 Bengal Out of 
the population about 2,000 people, would be posse-.sed of nicais to pay, on 
the average, sa> Rs 4 per annum for the medical treatment of themselves 
and dependent numbers of their family hving in joint mess wath them In 
this area it is very probable that we shall find ab nit 100 men who can easily 
afford to pay over and above the above-mentioned amount an additional sum 
of Rs 50 each pa\ able in five > ears to obtain a greater benefit 111 this line 
I have ascertained bv a careful enquiry in tfie District Board of this 
district that the initial outlay foi a dispeiisiry which we hav^ got 111 this 
district which has been doing such useful work is only Rs 960 Now, if 
each of niy 2,000 members would pay 111 admission fee of annas 8 only each, 
then I get Rs i,qoo—an amount quite sufficient for the initial expenditure of 
the institution contemplated by me Then each member on payment of an 
annual subscription of Re i will be entitled to a "coupon cartl” for the year 
w'liich would enable him to gel medicines and medical advice free of cost 
We can provide for a small additional fee of annas four per call for a doctor 
during da>-tirae and annas 8 dunng night this will ict as a check against 
the unnecessary calls upon the doctor’s attendance But at the end of the 
year if there is a surplus on this head, remissions and refunds may be made 
to deserving iioor people who might have had to call the doctor from sheer 
necessitj If, however, the committee, about whose constitution and func¬ 
tion I shall deal presently, think that they can make a feasible scheme 
which will make the avoidable calls on the doctor’s attendance unnecessary 
6 
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to be provided against—would have the above safe-guards omitted alto¬ 
gether My mam idea is that the scheme should be such as to meet the 
really poor and needy people This scheme is in short, a kind of medical 
insurance and it should be looked upon from that standpoint Though the 
charitable dispensancs having been doing such useful work, 1^think an insti¬ 
tution of which the poor people may consider themselves the real proprietors 
and completely uiidei their own control—is more elevating than a charitable 
institution 

I would put the management of the institution, excepting 111 its technical 
aspect, in the hands of the General Meeting of all the members who will elect 
a directorate from amongst themselves Dunng the cxpenmeiital stage at 
least, I would put the Sub-Divisional Officer as the Chairman and the most 
leading member of the institution as the Vice-Chairman and the Civil Surgeon 
of the district as the Lx-ofUcto patron The technical side of the institution 
such as equipment, the supervision of the purely professional side of the work 
of the doctor may be left with the Civil Surgeon of the district Whilst the 
other details of the management may be left with the directorate mentioned 
above This institution may be registered and run undci the Co-operative 
Societies Act (2 of 1912) and if affiliated to the Central Co-operative Bank 
of the district may be supervised, and when necessary financed with short 
term loans, from that bodv It will be also entitled to supervision by the 
Government Co-operative staff and will be entitle to claim the departmental 
audit and contribution fr6m the Cential Banks chanty funds in preference 

The directorate will appoint and maintain a staff of two qualified non¬ 
graduate doctors at Rs 50 per mensem, compounder on Rs 15 and a sweeiicr 
and a peon at Rs 2 & 8 respectively This would require Rs 125 per month 
or Rupees 1,500 per annum The balance of Rs 500 will go |or medicine, etc 
So the scheme may be said to be entirely self-supporting The committee of 
Directors will control the finance, and look to the work of the doctors and 
their staff and in consultatnm with the Civil Surgeon, and the S«b-Divisional 
Officer, will lay down the cases in which the attendance of the doctors at 
the members' houses may be enforced, will hear and decide complaints 
against the doctors and their staff and will sanction the indents for medicines 
and will, in fact carry on the entire management, subject, however, to the 
supreme control of the General Meeting of all the members 

Within this body of mmbers the njore affluent persons mentioned above, 
mav be classified as the “Preference Shareholding Members “ These will 
subscnlM* to a share capital of Rupees fifty each payable in five annual instal- 
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ment of Rs lo each The possession of these shares vnll entitle a member, 
over and above the privileges mentioned above, that of obtaining assistance 
of better doctors from the district or sub-dmsional headquarters in cases 
certified fit by the Civil Surgeon of the district They will further be 
entitled to get reasonable amount for going for a change to a healthy resort 
111 a fit case also certified as above But the details of these cases and the 
amounts available mav be left for the determination upon the facts and 
circumstances of each case b> the authorities mentioned above 

I would not complicate my scheme by creating further classification 
among the members, but would suggest that alioiit 5 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion who are the poorest 111 the village mav be allowed to enjoy the first 
mentioned privileges without their having to pay any annual subscnption at 
nil These nn> be the helpless widows or ogihans, the blind and the lame 
people of a village or this class mav be made lo be the same people who are 
exempted from pa>mg choukidan taxes 

Now, as our work grows older, and we grow 111 experience, we may with 
s'^vings from the funds mentioned above, and possibly also from further 
contribution from the District Board and the Docal Board or Union Boards 
and also from donations, eommeiiee i plan of anti-malanal and other hygienic 
measures—which again m> ultimate plan will be to make self-supporting 
We can, for instance, take up a campaign of junglc-cleanng and of filling 
up ditches This wall have to be taken up gradually commencing with the 
most unhealthy village in the area The areas at present covered with the 
rank vegetation and jungle do not at present fetch any income to its helpless 
proprietors Tlie society or institution will enter into an agreement with each 
of the proprietors to undertake to clear up the jungle and to fill up the ditches 
at their own exj^nse They niaj for instance meet this expenditure from 
out of their surplus funds or donations or even from an amount borrowed 
from a Central Co-operative Bank or the Provincial Co-operative Federation 
By thus cieanng the jungle and filling up the ditches, they will open, 
m each case, a virgin soil which will be a source of great income to the 
proprietors concerned by yielding them good crops On this the society will 
have the first charge and they will be repaid out of it, say, in 3 or 4 years 
After the repayment of th^ debts the proprietor will get a source 
of livelihood from plots of lands which far from yielding them any income 
had been, to them a constant source pf danger to health But this portion 
of the work, as mentioned above, may be left to the latter stage of develop¬ 
ment of the institution My scheme differs m essential particulars from the 
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Fntwa pi'll! and the Pmih'iti plni and is moit suited to scattered rural 
areas properly so called 

Under the kind and s\ mpathctic guidance of our Collector Rai Rainani 
Mohan Das Bahadur, the Pabna Central Co-operative Bank, had the pleasure 
of proceeding to some extent in inangmg the preliminar\, stages of the 
establishment of such an institution at Dasuna near the Isuardih Railway 
Station in this district But the scheme being a new departure from the 
ordinary type of our existing societies, the> have thought it proper to submit 
it for criticism, help, and advice from the public at large before lamenting 
on the undertaking Any suggestion and cnticism will therefore be thank¬ 
fully received and considered 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE B.C O. SOCIETY 


Proceedings of the Annual Cicmral Mating of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Socitly held in thi hall of the CMS College, Amherst 
Stuil on ] ihtuaiv 12 lorg, at 5 p in 

PRCSI.NT 

Sir D Hamilton, Kt, in the •Chair 

Tlie Hon’hlc Mi P C Mittcr, c r f , M \ , b l 

Mr J T Donovan, res 

Mr C W Rhodcb 

Prof A C Sen Guptx 

Prof P IMukhcrji 

Mr A B M Abdul \\i 

Babu Muralidhar Da> 

,, Niruidi math Bose 
,, Nabipopal Ro,l , 

Kh 111 Bahadur Asnduz/ uinu 
Rai Bahadur Dr Chunil d Bose 
Rai A C B inerji Bahadur 
Principal A B Johnston 
Mr T C Ra> 

Dr D X Maiti t 

Babu Rasiklal Sircai 

Babu Surciidranath Siiiha 

and a few represent itivcs of rural societies 

1 Adoption of the Annual Report 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, in moving the adoption of the annual report, said 
As we are onlj twelve months old wa have not >ct made our mark very 
deeply on the life of the country, but we have done something either in our 
individual or corporate capacities , and our weight will grow with the years 
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We have, for example, induced the university to offer several substantial 
prizes for the best essays on Co-operation, and wc are hopeful that ere long 
It will establish a permanent lectureship in connection with a movement 
which, more than an> other, is going to regenerate the social, pohhcal, and 
finanaal life of the country Regarding our own immediate work, our 
IIonorar>’' Secretary, Professor Mukherji, is now drafting a sel cine for the 
training of co-Operative workers Its details will, of course, require careful 
thinking out, but, as to its nccessitv, there can be no doubt, for such weak¬ 
nesses as have come to light in the working of the co-operative movement, 
are, in the mam, traceable to inefficiene\ or the w iiit of training on the part 
of the woikcrs Banking, of all things, rcquiies most careful training, and 
the highest standard of effieiencv, and it will be the aim of the Societ> to 
provide these As the movement spieads, it will be necessary to provide 
training centres in \aiious parts of the province , and, in charge of these 
outl>nig training institutes w^e prtipose to place divisional instmctors whose 
busmen it will be to tram candid ites for w'ork in their own districts The 
training scheme will, of course, mean considerable outla\, but, as the ultimate 
result to the province will be so great and so beneficial, we have every reason 
to believe that Government will conic forward in a generous spirit to support 
the scheme The importance of getting the educated young men of the 
country interested in the movement cannot be overestimated There has 
been growing up m recent >ears, on the part of these young men, a desire for 
social service, as the Naogaon floods bear witness, and I have seen the same 
sjnrit at work among cholera patients on mj own place iii the Suiidarbans A 
spirit of this kind should not be allowed to run to waste, and nowhere can 
It find a more healthj outlet than through the channels of eo-operative 
service The development of the co-operative store is another matter engag¬ 
ing our attention Stores have lately been started m connection with St 
Paul’s and Bangabasi Colleges, and we hope that all the other residential 
colleges in Calcutta will soon follow the lead given bv these pioneers, and 
that the city generally will not lag behind 

It IS a pleasure to find the Muniapahty contemplating the establishment 
of dairy farms for the city The task, however, is a big one To give 
everyone a drop of pure milk will, I estimate, use up the milk of 50,000 
cows of the existing one-seer breed, and it will not be easy for Mr Payne 
rtnd his Councillors personally to see each cow milked and fed at 5 a m 
The Municipality might, I think, follow the lead of the Co-operative 
Department by organising all the goweUa<! within a radius of 20 miles of 
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Calcutta into Co-operative Societies for the supply of pure milk to the city, 
the Municipality confining itself to the tstablishmcnt of farms for the breed¬ 
ing of first-class milk cattle and the supplying of good bulls and cows to the 
goxvalas I may say I have just got from the Imperial Institute at Pusa, 
a first-class youjig bull—a cross between an Ayrshire bull and Montgomery 
cow—whose full sister is now giving 36 lbs or 18 seers of milk daily There 
IS no reason why the Municipality should not also rear young bulls and cows 
of this stamp, and, if these could be used by the goieafa?, the milk supply 
for the eity would rapidly improve, and the increased ^ leld lead to a fall 111 
price 

A word or two about the Reform Scheme Some think we should steer 
clear of polities, and gladly would wt do so if politics would steer clear of 
us, but they touch us at every point, and as^neinbers of the body ptilitic 
we cannot but be affected by w'hat the ixilitician says and does I do not 
know if kord Southborough’s terms of reference pet nut it, but if they do 
1 would suggest that he place himself iiul his Committees under the guidance 
of Mr Donovan, and tour for a few weeks round the districts of Bengal 
w'here the Co-operative Movement is woiking He will find there a political 
system growing up which will, I hope, be a lesson to the world—a system 111 
which the party politician will be is dead is the dotlo, and in pieseiice of 
which, the Montagu-Chehusford Scheme will be transfoimed into something 
greater and better Foi details of its working 1 would refei Lord South- 
borough to the Hon Mr P C Lvon’s speech at the Bengal Co-opeiative 
Conference a few years ago I should like also to say 1 word for the benefit 
of the zemindars—that influential and important cliss of men who still 
remain outside the movement, but w^ho must come 111 , and I make the 
suggestion m the ipterests of the zemindars themselves, of whom I am one 
As they can see for themselves, the tide of dtniocracv is nsing, and it would 
be well for them to go with it and guide it rather than attempt to stem it 
As, however, anpther speaker will I understand deal with this subject I need 
say nothing further here beyond remarking that if the zemindars and noble¬ 
men of Bengal will form themselves into a Co-operative Society under the 
Act, I shall be glad to join them with a view to unifying and hannonizing 
the mterests of landlords and tenants and securing and improving their own 
mterests at the same time 

Gentlemen, the war is over, but pfsace has not come We now see a 
world-wide revolt of Labour against Capital It is the same red flag—^with 
different degrees of rednessr—which has been raised in Petrograd and on the 
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Clyde, in Aiucrica, in Bombay, in Madras and Kliargpur , and, though 
peace may be patched up from tune to time, the flag will not be lowered 
until the present industrial svstem has given place to a better, in which 
Capital and lyabour arc one On the battlefields of France and elsewhere, 
Capital and Labour have fought and died together, mingling their blood in 
a common cause The two sons of my old chief, Mr Duncan Mackmnon, 
the heirs of Mackinnon Mackenzie, lie together w ith their men on the blood- 
drenehed fields of Northern France—no moiiej interest to divide them 
Why should not the industrial svstem be transformed b> the same spirit’ 
It IS here that India nny give a lesson to the world She is only now 
beginning her industrial earcci, and it rests more w ith the Oovemment than 
with anyone else before the labout flag assumes a deeper red, to sec that, 
in the new industrial era which is dawning, masters and workers become 
eo-owners in the various industries, the men having their representatives 
on the directorates It is all a question of finance, and finance can be 
arranged It is a tliousaiid pities that Sii Horace Plunkett was prevented 
b> illness from serving on the Industrial Commission for, had he been here, 
the commission would, I feel sure, have laid mueh greater stress than it has 
done on the importanee of developing the co-operative piinciple in the 
industrial life, if the peace and safety of the realm are to be secured But 
it IS not yet too late 

Before sitting down I should like to expiess our hearty thanks to 
Government for bearing the cost of publishing our Journal Such timely 
help at the beginning of our life work is of double value, and is very practical 
proof of the importance which Goveinmcnt attaches to the development of 
the movement Our hearty thanks are also due to Professor Coyajee for his 
able editorship of the Journal, and to Professor klukJjerji to whom the 
society owxs its inception and on whom the burden of our work falls Unity 
IS the only power which will prevent the disruption of India and I would 
again appeal to all who desire to see a united India to step ^rward and help 
the cause of unity by joining the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Soaety 
With these words I beg to move the adoption of the Annual Report 

The Hon Mr P C Mitter, who seconded the motion, in the course of 
his speech, showed how co-operation might go a long way towards solving 
many urgent problems which awaited solution in the country If the move¬ 
ment could be developed, he said, nyiny of the young men who wasted their 
tunc and energy at the 25 Bar libraries of the districts of Bengal, might get 
plenty of scope for useful and lucrative employment Touching on the 
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position of zemindars with rcj^ard to co-operation, Mr Mittcr said that some 
of them failed to nndeistand their real interest Tf they were to adopt the 
principles of co-operation, the> would easily realise that their interests and 
the interests of the r\ots w^ere ptrftetlv idciitieal Of the 45,000 square 
miles of land under cultivation in Bengal, nitt was grown on -^,000 square 
miles and padi^v on '^s.ooo square miles, the rest being devoted to minor 
crops Curious as it might sceui the -^,000 squire miles of lUte yielded as 
mueh as S5,ooo sipiare milts of padd\ If the /tmmdars, instead of trviiig 
to squeeze tw'o annas in the rupee out of the rvot, took 1 long view of matters 
and took a lead in the cooperative movement, then, in course of time, we 
should sec growing in place of the one crop that obtained now, two crops 
This would help the ryots to realise the importance of self-help After all, 
without making the ryot more self-reli int no scheme of responsible govern¬ 
ment eould ever be truly established 

Mr C W Rhodes and Principal Johnston siippoited the motion, after 
which it was adopted iinanimouslv 

2 Eleotton of Sir D M Hamilton as Life President 

Mr J T Donovan moved that Sir D M Hamilton be elected Life- 
President of the Bengal Co-operative Organi/ation Societv In seconding 
the Resolution Prof P ^Iiikhcrp said—“The name of Sir D M Hamilton 
has been a great asset to our Societv and his help—-always given at the right 
moment—has been of inestimable value to 11s Finn it me to quote an 
instance here^ the first six issues of the Bhandar w'erc distributed free to 
^,400 societies , wc then found that we could not continue printing ^,400 
copies unless moi c societies paid their subscriptions Wlien Sir Daniel 
came to know t|iis he said that the distnbution of the Bhandar should 
continue as heretofore, and that he was prepared, under certain conditions, 
to guarantee the cost of printing 1,400 copies of the Bhandar It is needless 
to enumerate lys great services to the cause of co-operation in India which 
have earned for him an honoured name in the history of Indian co-operation 
Indeed his services to the cause of Indian co-opcration have been as great as 
those rendered bv Sir Horace Plunkett to Ireland Wherever he may be, 
we want his name to be always associated with our soeietv, and that is the 
reason why we want to have him as our pennanent lafe-President ” The 
motion was carried with acclamation ^ Sir D Hamilton expressed his 
great satisfaction for the honour thus conferred on him 

7 
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3 Election of Offloe-bearera and Members of the Exeoutl¥e 

Committee for 1919 

Sir D M Hamilton moved and Rai Bahadur Di Chunilal Bose seconded 

*■ 

I hat following be elected office-bearers and members of the Executive 
Committee for the year 1919— 

f 

Office-bearers for iqiq ^ 

President —-Sir R N Mookerjee, K c i K 
Vice-Pre\idcnl —Mr J T Donovan, i c s 
lion Sccretai\ —Prof P Miikhc.ji ■* 

Hon Treasurer —Mr N C Bose 
Hon Auditor —Babu Muralidhar Das 

Members a* the Executive Committee 

Hon Mr P C Mitter, c i K , at \ , n l , Hon Mr W E Cnim, o b E , 
Mr V S Edwards , Mr O S Dutt, i c s , Mr N Gupta, c i E , Bar-at-Law 
Mr C W Rhodes, Mr T C Rov , Prof J C Covajee , Prof R K 
Mukherji, Rai Bahadur A C Baneijee , Kumar Maniiidra Ch Siiiha, m b E , 
Raja Rishikcsh Eaha, c i E , Babu Gopal Das Chowdhury , Rai Bahadur 
Dr Chum Eal Bose, mb, res,iso , Babu Naha Gopal Bose , Mr A F 
\r \bdul Ah, M A , r R s I vSir B C Mitter, Kt , Babu Nirendra Nath 
Bose , Principal O C Bos:;, m a ind Dr D N Mailra 

4 Appointment of Hony Asst Seovetanes 

4 

Sir D M Hamilton then pi letd bcfoie the meeting the following 
Resolution of the P^xecutive Committee—“that the Executive Committee 
recommend to the General Committee that two Hony Asst Secretaries be 
appointed to help the Secretary ” Speaking in support of this Resolution 
Mr Donovan pointed out that, as the office-work of the Hony Secretary had 
grown too heavy, it was vtry nceessarj to give him some assistance He 
proposed that Babu Gins Chandri Morumder, b a , and Babu Canteswar 
Das, two of our enthusiastic student members, be appointed to be Hony 
Asst Secrctanes to assist the Secretarv in his work The motion was carried 
unanimously 

8 Starting of Branches of the B. C. 0 . S in the Mofasail. 

Khan Bahadur Asaduzaaman, Joint Registrar, Dacca, then brought !<«•- 
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ward hi!» propobal for btarting hr'wiclicb of the B C O Society in the 
Mofussil In doing so, he said— 

“It lb not pobbibk with the hnuted staff at the disposal of the Department 
to carry on the work of propagatid i and co-optrativc education throughout 
the wllble year The Central Banks have not also been able for the bame 
reason to deviate much tunc on tins veiy impoitant w'ork The result is very 
deplorable , on the one hand we have not been able to pav much attention 
to the co-operative education of the society members and on the other hand 
the public still continue as ignormt of the piinciples of oui movement as 
befoic The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Societv has succeeded 

m 

remarkablj well within a short tune in creating a gieat interest among the 
educated Calcutta public and the senes of lectures which iie being delivered 
at Calcutta under its auspices have been doing a verv great service to the 
movement For the development of the movement on healthy lines and for 

t ** 

creating an interest in it of the public which are let outside the movement, 
we require very urgently regul ir proiiaganda ind I do not think this puriiose 
can be better served than by immediately establishing branches of the Bengal 
Organisation ^cicty at the he id-quarter btaturns of distnets and sub¬ 
divisions throughout the whole of the Province, and bv calling on our 
educated young men when the\ ire in their villages during holidays to 
explain the movement to their villagers and whenever a suitable opportunity 
occurs for organisation to refer the matter to the Central Bank and also to 
bnng to the notice of the department wheie due to agricultural condition 
and the iirevaleiit high rate of interest, formation of societies would be 
considered ijecessary I w'ould accordingly propose that the Bengal Co¬ 
operative Organisation >Societ> should arrange to have the principles of 
co-operation and its advantages explained to students m the Calcutta Messes 
by voluntary workers and enjoin upon them the necessity of their helping 
the movement while out into their villages during the holidays If 
approaching them m the different Messes is considered a difficult task, I 
think we should arrange to have regular discourses on the subject in the 
different educational institutions at Calcutta and to effect this we might 
solicit the assistance of the different educational institutions at Calcutta, that 
will perhaps be a very effective method of work, for in my opinion, the result 
will be a two-fold one, leading in the most salutary way to the co-operative 
education of both the teachers and the taught As regards the Mofussil, 
I suggest that the Organisation Society should immediately establish its 
branches as stated above m district head-quarter stations and the sub- 
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divisions t>o far is ray charge is concenied 1 should like to have branches 
at Dacca, llansal, Corailla, Noakhali, Chittagong, and Mynieiisingh and at 
the hdtb-divisional headquarters of each of these distnets 

These branches would be affiliated to the society at Caleutta and would 
pay the usual admission fee and enjoy the same privileges regarding the 
Journal and the Bhandar as the other affiliated societies 1 should hke to 
have a small committee it each of these places with a small library and these 
committees will arrange a course of leetures on co-opcration throughout the 
year and also trv to send out people as oeeasion arises into the interior, for 
the eo-opcrativc education of the members of the eo-opcrative societies and 
the public and rejwrt foi the information of the soeietv at Caleutta any 
important matter regarding the movemeiit and send a eopy of it to the Central 
Bank or the Circle Inspector as might be found coiiveiiieut and either of 
these will, if iieeessary, infonn the Joint Registrar at Dacca This will lead 
to a better study of the situation aiid ivill pioduee a very salutary effect 
Myself and my officers will, as occasion anses, make it a point, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Commitlees, to deliver lectuies on eo-operatioii in the different 
centres and will also arrange to get others interested iii the iiiovemciit to do 
the same thing 1 hojie it this course is follow'ed in about a year’s time 
there will be more knowledge ibout co-ojicratioii among those who instead 
of helping the movement are r ithei retarding its legitimate progress and that 
in Itself will be no small gam The details regarding the membership etc , 
of these Branehes eau be easily worked out and the only question that I 
would ask the ()rgaiiis.ition hocietv to consider, is the question of finances 
for the purchase of necessar> books for the jiroposed small library I think 
Rs 150 for eaeh branch w'ould do verv w'cll The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, mav also be requested to kiiidlv suppH these branches with copies 
of departmental publications I doubt not if the situation is explained to 
the Regislrai he will be able to get us the neeesssarv help from Government 
The libraries will be the propertv of the Organization Society and the 
ilepartmental officers wall have iiistiuetions to report .from time to 
to tune how the books are being kept I have enquired and I am assured, 
that such a library may be suitably located m the houses of prominent 
members or in local schools This is a matter of detail and can be easily 
arranged If the Organisation Society is inclined to consider this matter 
favourabU and to approve of the suggestions herein made, the necessary 
details might be considered by a siiiall committee at Calcutta and rules 
drawn up and the list of books for these libraries settled ” 
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Babu l*arak Chandra Ra>, Joint Rcgistnr, ‘■cconiled the motion 
Sir D M Hamilton moved as nii amendment, “That this meeting 
instructs the Executive Coiiimitlce to take into its favourable consideration 
the suggestions put forward bj Klnti B ihadur Asadu/zaraan which he is 
requested to put in writing md place before the Executive Committee “ 
Rai Bahadur Br C E Bose seeondeel the amendment which was carried 
unanimously 

6 Yote of thanks to the Chair 

A heart> vote of thanks to the Chair was moved In Mi A h M Abdul 
All, seconded by Rai Bahadur A C Baneiji, and earned with acclamation 

I xtiacLs from the littiual Report of the li C O SoetUy 

Thf Oric I’M ScoiH, oi iHh ySouerv -n-The boeiety hael its origin in 
a Note prepared by Prof Paiiclnn mdas Mukheiu, aftei consultation with 
Sir Daniel Hainiltem and Afr J T Donovan, for the eonsideratioii of the 
Ninth Provincial Co-e)perati\e Coiifeieuce held in January, ie)i8 

At present the funetioii of the socieU will be- (i) to oiganiae 
a central librar> of Co-operitive literature iii Calcutti , (if the Buchan 
Memorial Fund raised for the j)uri)Oje of establishing such i libraiy is placed 
at the disposal of the society, begilining j can immediate^ be m ide for starting 
a library , (2) to take over the Bengal Co-o])erative Journal (provided the 
Government continue its grant at least till such tune when the society will 
be financially strong enough to do \ ithout it) , (•,) to publish a Bengali 
Co-operative Journal Tlic publication of these tw' > Journals bv the Society 
will be the most impeirtant funetioii of the society , it will help to enrich 
the library also, for bv exchaii/e the society will get all the English and 
Bengali periodicals dealing with Co o leration and allied topics , (4) to publish 
Bengali leaflets and pamphlets eontai iing valuable practical Co-operative 
information and distribute them imoiigst affiliated Societies , (5) to hold 
training classes for Central Bank Secretaries, Auditors, etc , as is done in 
Bombay under the auspices of the Servants of India »Society , (6) to organize 
public lectures on Co-operation , (7) to send out organi/ers to ^pcak or give 
advice , (8) to fuither coinbineel action among societies 111 every iiossible way 
for the advancement of eomnion intei ests , (q) to provide model rules for new 
kinds of societies , (10) to act as an information bureau to affiliated societies 
and to the public , and (ii) to organizeta co-operative press ** 

We have now 4 patrons, 16 life-members, 56 ordinary members, ii 
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Student members, about Soo nffilntcd soeietics including limited liability 
societies and unlimited liability societies 

Publications op ihl Socifi\ —The Soeiet\ is doing its propagandist 
work mainly by mtans of the English and Bengali Co operative Journals 

(a) “Bengal, Bihar and Oiumi Lo-operauve Journal ’—^From its very 
incciition frovcinment have been bearing all expenses for tlfe publication of 
the “Bengal Co-operattvL Journal" When our Society was formed Mr 
Donovan approached Governmtnt w'lth the folloiving proposals —that the 
title o£„the Journal be changed to “Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Journal” so as to include in it nntter relating to the movement in Bihar 
and Onssa, that the publication of the Journal be lyade over to the B C O 
Societv, that the Government grant of Rs 1,980 for 1918 be made over free 
to this society, the society paving ill outstanding bills for the Journal and 
taking all receipts, that the gVant be made for the next tjvo years at the end 
of which time the Registrar of Co-operative Societies might be asked to report 
on the necessity or desirability of continuing the grant Mr Donovan fur¬ 
ther proixised that “the excess of the sum of this grant and the receipts from 
the Jouinal over the cost of its publication would a^ist the society to publish 
the Bengali monthly for Co-operative sticicties It might be stipulated that 
the Journal should be sent free by the society to all Collectors and Sub- 
Divisional Officers and that 100 copies should be supplied free to this Depart¬ 
ment for distribution among its officers ” 

Government, in their letter No ^61 T R (Rev Dept, Agnc Br) 
dated Darjeeling, the 21st Mav, iqi8, appioved of Mi Donovan’s proposals 
and sanctioned an 'innual grant of Rs 1,980 to the B C O fciociety for three 
years with effect from April ist, 1918 on the conditions stated above A 
Report IS to be submitted towaids the end of the penod of three years on 
the result of these measures and as regards the arrangeAicnts proposed for 
the issue of the Journal in the futuie The Committee are deeply grateful 
to Goveniment and to Mr Donovan for this generous help in the initial stages 
of the existence of the Society 

“The Bengal, Bthar and Ortssa Co-opitaUve Journal "—the old Journal 
with a new name—^first appeared in July, 1918 The Registrar ceased to be 
the Editor, Profesor J C Coyajee very kindly undertook this task, and 
Prof P Mukherji continued to be the Asst Editor 

Through the efforts of Mr Alxiy Collins the Journal has now a fairly 
good circulation in Bihar and Ori^ It numbers, among its subsenbers, 
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Co-operators from all the provinces m India and even from distant parts 
of the world 

We hope it will have a still larger measure of support from Co-operators 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa not only in the shant of subscriptions, but also 
in the shape of contributions to its pages 

(6) 1 he ^'Uhandar ”—It is through its nionthlv Bengali organ—the 
Bhandar —that the society is trvuig to educate the members of the rural 
societies “Sir Rabindranath Tagore and otlier leading Bengali wnters have 
already contnbuted to its pages By means of this Journal it is hoped to 
disseminate Co-operative and Agricultural information among the societies , 
but an attempt is being made to save the paper from being too didactic and 
to include important items of topical news and discussions thereof Thus 
the Bhandar has probably already conveved to hundreds of Bengali villages 
the first simple Bengali statement of the origin and progress of the war ” 
Babu Tarak Chandra Rov, Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, has 
placed the Society under a deep debt of obligation bv undertaking to edit 
the Journal 

The Bhandar first appeared in the month of Trahan and the first six 
issues have been sent to all Co operative societies in Bengal, in the hope 
that they will gradu'ill> become iffiliated to the B C O Society by the 
payment of the nominal annual subjcnption of rupee one only Already 
about 1,000 societies have joined the society , and it is satisfactory to note 

that thej arc daih coming in Ultimately it is to be hoped that all Co- 

> 

operative societiesy in Bengal will join the B C O vSociety and make it 
a power in tlfe land 

It IS pleasing to record that the publication of the Bhandar is now 
eagerly looked forward to bv rural societies and that it has already roused 
a spint of enquiry'm the minds of its semi-literate readers 

But if all societies do not soon join the B C O Society it may not be 
possible to continue to send the Bhandar free to all societies, unless ampler 
funds are placed at our disposal 

{c) I eaflets —So far onlv one leaflet was published during the year des¬ 
cribing the aims and objects of the society Further work in this hne wouhl 
require men to prepare leaflets and money to print them Both are want¬ 
ing now 

TIib Buchan Memori^i, UiBR\Ry of Co-operative Literature — 

Some years ago a fund was collected to form a suitable memonal to the 
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memory of the late Mr Buchan, formerly Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal , this fund was made over to the Bengal Economic Association for 
the purpose of starting a library of Co-operative literature , but this Associa¬ 
tion had not yet utilized the fund which was still in the hands of the 
Registrar The StcreJgrj of the Bengal Economic Association was accord¬ 
ingly requested by our Secretary to agree to hand over tljc fund to our 
society On the 26th of Julv Mr C J Hamilton wrote to Prof P Mukherji 
as follows —“In answer to your letter of the 22nd instant upon the subject 
of the Buchan Memorial Fund, I think that, as there is at present no 
prospect of the Bengal Economic Association being able to organize a library, 
it would be better if the fund were made use of bv the Co-operative Orgaiii/a- 
tioii Society I therefore agree to vour suggestion that the fund shouhl be 
handed over to vour Society “ Mr Donovan accoidiiigly handed over the 
fund to the B C O Society ^ The fund amounts to Rs <570-11-4 

With the help of tins fund i library called the “Buchan Memorial 
lyibrary” has been started Mr Donovan has very kindly lent an almirah 
and a number of books and periodicals for the library In course of time 
it is hoped that this will be a complete librar> of extant Co-operative litera¬ 
ture in English and Bengali 

CoMMirriti!, MtETixes —There were altogether three meetings of the 
Executive Coiiiiiuttec and two meetings of the Cjeiicral Committee during the 
year There were also one meeting of the Publications Sub-Committec and 
another of the Library Sub-Committee 

PUBITC Meeiincs ~ The Inaugural Meeting of the vSocictv was held 
under the presideticj of the Hon’ble IVIr J O Cumming at the Calcutta 
University Institute Hall on the sth of September, 1918 There was a 
distinguished gathering on the occasion and among others, the Hon’ble Mr 
Crum, the Hon’ble Mr P C Mitter and Kumir Manindis Chandra Sinha, 
delivered speeches Sir D !M Hamilton, without w’hosc practical sympathy 
and active help the Socictv could not have been able to do the little work that 
it has done, could not be personally j^resent owing to illness, bpt his inspinng 
address was read before the meeting by Mr J T Ikmovan 

The first of a senes of public lectures was delivered by Professor J C 
Coyajee at the Calcutta University Institute Hall on the iqth of September, 
1018 before an appreciative audience His subject was—“The Present 
Position of Co-operation in India ’’ The othei lectures in the senes could 
not he delivered owing to the jircval^nte of the influenza epidemic They 
will be delivered early next year 
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In this connection we should rccoid our thanks to the Calcutta University 
Institute authorities—especially to Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, the President 
of the Institute—for lending us the use of thtir Hall at concession rates 
Thp Financiai, Posh ion oi thp Social \ —The total income of the 
Society during the year amounted to Rs 7,003-3-8, the chief sources of 
income bung'—receipts from Oovemmtnt (Rs 2,292-11), donations 
(Rs 1,635), subscriptions for membership and for the journals (Rs 1,578-14) 
and the Buchan Memorial Piuid (Rs S70-11-4) The total expenses during 
the year amounted to Rs 3,705 11 4, the mam items of expenditure being 
printing charges (Rs 2,391-9 3), stimps (Rs 458-1-3), salaries and wages 
(Rs 311-13-1) and stationerj and tvpewriter (Rs 272-12) On the 31st of 
December, 1918, the total in hind (Rs 1-10-3) and in the Federation 
(Rs 4,404-14-1) amounted to Rs 4,406-8-4 Out of Rs 4,404-14-1 m the 
Federation Rs 2,500 are held as fixed deupsit, and the rest as current 
deposit Upto the 27th of August, 1918 the Society wis 111 account with 
Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co Prom that date the Society’s funds were 
deposited with the Proyiucial Peclci ition 

Nkw Dines or thp Socimn’s A.ciivi'iii'S —In the course of the next 
year it is proposed to start a Co-operative Training Class undei the auspices 
of the Society We also contemplate having a permanent exhibition depict¬ 
ing the progress and achievements of co-operation in Bengal such an 
exhibition should contain comparative charts, redeemed bonds, clay models, 
typical products of industnal co operative societies, etc Such an exhibition 
will have great educative value and will strike the imagination of the public 
But our most imiiortant work in the near future should be the inauguration 
of mofussil branches of the B C O S , for it is through them that propaganda 
and educative work will have to be done in the mofussil 

But we canijot move on these lines unless we get more men and more 
money We would appeal to Government to increase its annual grant , 
but wc would make a special appeal to the Zemindars, the mercantile 
community, a.id members of the independent professions to join us and help 
us in furthenng the cause of the most potent economic movement in our 
country—the Co-operative movement The platform of Co-operation is a 
common national platform where all castes, creeds and classes can join and 
render common service to Bengal 

Official and Non-Official Assistance —In the course of the Report 
we have recorded our thanks to Mr .J T Donovan, the present Registrar, 
who has nureed this infant Soaety in manifold ways, and who, m spite of 
8 
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the multifarious calls on his time, h^s never grudged to give advice and help 
whenever necessary indeed it is not too much to sa> that, but foi his help 
the Society could not probably have started its work this year The inspiring 
guidance and active help of vSir D M Hamilton—than whom India vet knows 
no greater co-operator—^have been of inestimable value to the Societ> We 
are deepl> grateful to the Hon’ble jVir J G Cummmg for th„ keen interest 
which he takes in the affairs of the Societv a practical outcome of which is 
to be found in the handsorie grant which Government have been pleased to 
confer on the Societ> We should also record our thanks to Mr G S Dutt, 
Collector of Rirbhum, for the active help he has rendered to the Societ>, to 
Prof J C Covajee and to Babu Tarak Chandra Rov for the great services 
which they have rendered as Fditors of the two Journals, to Babu Nnpendra 
Chandra Bose for his valuable services as Hon Treasurer and to those 
Central Secretanes—especially Jiai Indu Bhusan Bhaduri Bahadur—who have 
been instrumental in poimlansing the Bhandar amongst rural co operative 
Societies In a special measure do wc wish to “thank Prof P Mukherji, 
our Honorary Secretary, for his unflinching devotion to his honor iry duties 
and his great sacrifices of his leisure time on our behalf Without him the 
Societ> would never have been able to accomplish any work at all We feel 
that we are asking too much of him in asking him to carry on foi another 
year but we trust that some arrangments can be made to give him assistance 
It IS essential to the Society that he should continue to be its Secretary 



THE TENTH BENGAL PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 

CONFERENCE, 1919. 


The followtrig^Rtsolmtions were passed at the last Co-operative Conference 

1 That the Conference recommends that all organization should be 
with the gieatest care , share basis type of society should be generally 
adopted in future organization 

2 That, as the people of Indi i cannot begin their onward march while 
heavily laden with debt, and monevless, this Conference respectfully re¬ 
quests the fTOvernment of Iiidi i to appoint, at an early date, a committee 
of buikers, business men, and co o])erative workers to consider how the 
hulking facilities of the countrv can be improved and developed, especially 
with a view to the finaiicnm of the co-ooerative nioveincnt, and the bringing 
of cheif) hnance to the greit producing masses of the peojile 

This conference also respectfully suggests that the Government of 
Bengal formulate a definite development policy for the co-opcrative move¬ 
ment, in order that it mav cover the Province within ten years’ time, and 
that the staff of the eo opeiative department be increased as may be necessary 
for that purpose 

^ That the Confeieiice call> upon all societies to impress upon their 
members (i) the ten main principl'S of eo-opcration , (2) the importance of 
general meetings , (t) the careful is.>ue of loans , (4) the careful selection of 
members , (5) punctual collection , (6) biisincos-likc account keeping , as 

being essential to save societies fiom liquidation 

4 That th^ Conference recommends th it Government be approached 
to empower the Registrar under clause 3 of section 43 of tne Co-operative 
Societies Act to expel a recaleiti;ant member from a co-operative society on 
the report of ^he Central Bank or of a departmental officer and that it be 
further moved to permit the realization of the dues of such an expelled 
member by the certificate procedure and that the Public Demands Recovery 
Act be amended accordingly 

5 That the Conference recommends Honorary Organizers and others 
interested 111 the Co operative movement to endeavour to bring about settle¬ 
ments between mahajans and raemb^s of societies on the lines suggested 
in the paper 
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6 That papers on training submitted to this Conference be referred 
to a committee consisting of the under-mentioned gentlemen, with power to 
add to their number, and after a full consideration of the matter, to subnyt 
a workable scheme, with special reference to finance, on co-operative 
training, both theoretical and pr-’ctical, for inspectors, supervisors and 
secretaries separately, and that it should submit its report iftJihree months’ 
time to the Registiar for his appro/al — 

Prof P Mukherjee, 

Prof R K Mukherjee, 

Mr T C Roy, 

Mr I B Dutt, 

Khan Bahadur M Asad-u/zaman, 

Mr A F M Abdul Ah, 

Bibii Naba^opal Chaki, 

Rai Bahadur Iiidu Bhusar Bhadun, 

Mr Nnpendra Chandra Bose, 
and the mover 

7 That sub-divisional treasuries may be authon/ed to receive any 
amount above the sum of Rs 150 from Co-operative Societies tor remittance 
to such societies 111 the same district or 111 another district by means of 
Remittance Transfer Receipt and that the sub-divisumal treasuries be given 
powers to issue and encash such R T Receipts wathout their being rctjuired 
to be sent to the District Treasuries for uifacemcnt 

8 That Central Basks be asked to give the scheme of Public Benefit 
Deposits a trial 

Q That up to the grade of inspectors promotion should be from the 
lower grades of the co-operative service, that the higher appointments be 
thrown open to outside men as well as the Inspectors, preference being given 
to the latter, other things being equal 

10 That this Conference recommends the appointment of a committee 
consisting of representatives of the co-operative department, representatives 
of industrial societies and of representative business men to prepare a work¬ 
able scheme of supplying raw materials to Industnal societies and for finding 
a market for their finished products 

11 That as it is not possible to sitmulate trade by patriotism or to 
(reite business capacities b\ school books a shop be started where 
voting educated men should be trained under expert supervision 
S ibstantial wairk may be done in this direction with a modest grant from 
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Government That this be placed before the Committee to bt established 
under the previous Resolution 

12 That this Conference desiies to place on record its gratitude to 
H E the Governor for his wholehearted svinp ithv with the co-operative 
movement and for his assurance that H R and hi (rovernmeiit will always 

% 

bt a staunch 5>i’pporter of the movement 

That this Conference records a hcarlv vote of thanks to Sir Daniel 
Hamilton for his great serviees in millicraiice of the co operative movement 
111 Bengal and expresses the hoiic th it ne will soon return from England and 
resume his selfless work in connection w’lth the movement 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


1 H E the Governor on the Gomilla Central Bank 

H E the Governor entered the following remarks in the 
visitors’ book of the Coinilla Cential Co-operativ^e Bank, Ld — 
“1 visited the Bank on Aui^ust the 8th, 1918 The Bank 
which started is a town Bank became a Centr il Bank in the Co¬ 
operative movement 111 1913 In their natural desire to fuither 
the Co-operative movement, the bank niina^eis icceptcd societies 
as members a little injndiciouslv with the lesylt that certain 
societies are now in liquidation With the experience gained, 
this mistake is not likely to be repeated-, and gieat care is now 
being exercised 111 the matter of iffiliation 

The t.ipital of the bink is rnsed locally, iiid the institution 
IS to be congi atulated upon its success in ittractiiig local c.ipital 
Tt is the ambition of the b ink to open up Co-operative 
societies in every village in the sadar Sub-divisioii, and I wish it 
all success 111 its endeavours 

The bank building vvdueh was opened list yeai by the Hon 
Mr Beat son Bell, is a substintial and commodious building 

It gave me great pleasure to visit it nid to hear of the enter¬ 
prise which it IS displaying in pushing the Co-operative credit 
movement ” 

(Sd ) Ronaldsiiay 
8-8.18 


2 Extract from the Report of the Pabna Central Co-operative Bank, Ld 

At the close of the year ending on 30th June 1918, we had 
252 Societies consisting of 13,804 members 

Considering the special condition of the year the general 
working of the affili ited Societies was not unsatisfactory Some 
very good Societies have deteriorated only by bad management and 
it IS in contemplation to thorcftighly overhaul their managing 
committees during the next year There were seyeral prosecu- 
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tions for misconduct It is a noticeable fact in these Societies that 
the office-bearers are the worst defaulteis, and on account of their 
non-payment of debts in pioper time their Societies are in arrears, 
and the consequence is that the more honest poor folks who have 
^been .punctual in their pavments are the worst sufferers for the 
latches and misconduct of the foimer Of loiirse this is partly 
due to the strain on the present economic condition of the country 
owing to the War, but wee iniiot imnimise the evil It is indeed 
\ matter of regret that things like this have come to pass in the 
co-ojieratne movement, but it is our duty to evjMise these defects, 
so thit proper remedy for them may be thought out This is 
principally dm to the tendemv of the Pam have ts to appropiiate 
for themselves and their partis ms big loans, to prevent which we 
have been crying ourselves hoirse, but u»m find no remedy The 
Pamhayets are the most influential peo]ile in the Society and 
nobody ean raise then voice igiinst them The Registrar has 
lecently gwen us instiuction that no niembei of the Pamhayet 
should get loan without the s imtion of the Centr il II ink, '•o long 
as he will be on the ininiging committee This may hav^e the 
effect of retarding furlhci cx;piii‘ion but is His Exccllencv I^rd 
Cainiichael in his reply to the iddrcss presented to him by the 
Nadia t'cntial Bank remiiked ippropriitely, “A weak Society is 
always a source of danger to the movement I would therefoie 
advise you strongly to conceiiti ite voiii efforts on improving the 
working of the existing Societies” we must follow the advice to 
the letter and our efforts should be iiioie to impiove the efficiency 
of the existing Societies than to org iiiise new ones 

We are v^esy sorry to say that in a large proportion of our 
affiliated Societies, the Pam haye ts do not their duty it all properly 
Their meetings are iriegular and their working mostly inefficient 
In some ©f the areas, notably in the Satbaria and Chatmohar 
areas a distinct feeling of brotherhood and cohesion is visible 
among the members The poorer members are gradually learning 
the lessons of thrift In the Satbaria area the poor members in 
some of the Societies have been laying by a handful of rice at eyery 
meal and hav^e put the sale proceeds of the same as deposits in their 
Societies So disgusted haye inawy of the members become with 
the ruthless exploitation of their earnings by some of the un- 
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scrupulous Mahajans that they are determined never to approach 
them any more In many cases, petty local disputes among the 
members haie been decided bv the societies In a good many 
cases, they ha\e gladly contributed to the educational expense of 
those among them who could not easily bear it In some cases, 
the Mahomedan members ha\c enforced compulsory'Nrma; 

The niocement his sjircad wide in the district As a result 
of competition with oui societies, most of the Mahajans have been 
compelled to reduce their rate of inteiest If cannot take pride 
on iinvthing else we can confidently take a legitimate pride on 
this achieiement of our humble laboui notwithstanding the many 
defects in some of our societies It is expected tint the further 
reduction of the rate of interest will lurii the attention of the 
capitalists to more useful and benefici il in\ estment of their money 
in improMiig the industrial resources of the country 

m 

3 B C O S Items 

Under the auspices of the B C C) Society, Mr G S Dutt, 
ICS, Collector, Biibhum, will dclixer a public lecture on ‘‘Agri¬ 
cultural Organization in Bengal—a practical scheme” at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall on Friday, the 28th of March, 
1919, at 6-15 p m The Hon’ble Mr J G Cumming, c s i , 
ICS, Will preside «• 

To popularise the store nio\enient a Calcutta Student’s Co- 
operatue Conference will be held at the Calcutta University 
Institute Hall on Wednesday, the 26th of March, 1919, at 5-30 
p m The Hon’ble Mr W C Wordswoith, m a , will preside 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND BERAR. 


An organization is sometimes best tested in a time of strain 
The last five years ha\ e proi ided difficulties enough to measure the 
strenght of the co-operati% e mo\ ement in India to the full and on 
the whole the result has been highly satisfactory Since the in¬ 
troduction of co-operation into this country, the object has been to 
avoid rigidity of type and to discover by experiment the kind of 
society best adapted to the peculiarities of the people and of their 
circumstances Different provinces have gradually evolved their 
own systems, but in general the experience of European countnes 
has been found broadly applicable As Mr H Dupernex wrote 
some time before the Registrar was ever appointed **Tt is 
Indian's goods fortune that it is not necessary for her to hammer 
out new ^systems, or to put to the test untried projects, visionary 
and otherwise During the past fifty years experienced men in 
Europe have been at work, testing new schemes, improving old 
methods, remedying defects and strengthening weak points We 
can profit by their success and avoid the mistakes they fell into ** 
In most provinces the movement has grown more or less naturally 
under expert guidance In the Central Provinces some attempt 
was made to devise ahead a fr.imework along which the plant should 
extend like a pear tree on a wall, and accordingly we now find 
peculiar features which are absent elsewhere The main point 
of difference is the insistence on a strong central organisation 
The cultivators are not only members of their village society but 
are compelled to take a share in the Central Bank as well, and the 
Central Bank is in touch with the individual member to a far 
greater extent than is usual elsewhere The village society is 
more of a guaranteeing body than a local bank If the instrument 
for passing on the money of the Central Bank to the mdiyidual 
borrower, and does little independent banking on its own account 
The system is, and must remain for some time longer, on its triaL 
It IS inevitable that the financial disturbances resulting from the 
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war should ha^e strained the organisation, but there is room for 
opinion as to whether any elements of weakness have been disclosed 
or not. The Central Banks are steadily stron^henih^ their 
position But compared with similar institutions elsewhere they 
appear to be open to three criticisnis, they are overcapitalised, 
they lean heavily on the Provincial Bank and they play too pre¬ 
dominant a part in the financing of primary societies The real 
benefits of co-operation are derived from the primary society and 
all central institutions should be designed, as is clear from the Act, 
“with the object of facilitating the operations of such a society “ 
In the Central Provinces’ system the Central Banks seem to absorb 
the share money and the deposits which in other provinces are found 
in the primary societies The latter bodies owe to Central Banks 
ovei 51 lakhs, out of their total working capital of 57 5 lakhs, and 
thus possess little financial independence of then own Such a 
situation undoubtedly facilitates control, but it is possible to regard 
it as to some extent mimical to the growA of that study spirit of 
self-help which it is one of the objects of the co-operative moxfement 
to foster Moreover, it seems to have been not without influence 
on the decision to raise the rates of interest which the Registrar was 
induced to adopt during the year 

The unfavourable agricultural conditions dunng the year 
covered by the last report impased a considerable strain and 
although the member^i borrowed less than the previous year and 
repaid more, the aierage debt per member increased from about 
Rs 83 to nearly Rs 93 At the same time there was a slight 
decrease in the deposits of members The task of rescuing the 
cultnators from a state of habitual indebtedness is necessanly a 
slow one, and it is occasion for surprise and congratulation that 
the combination of the great war and poor harvests has not led t6 
less favourable results The members of agncultural societies 
own over 10 6 lakhs of their own capital and this is being steaddy 
increased The saving of interest on nearly 53 lakhs of borrowed 
money must be very considerable indeed, and the educational 
value of sound organisation and sound credit should not be lightly 
under-estimated , 

, The conditions of the year made expansion diflicult and ejniy 
174 new primary societies were'i^gistered Against<ihtl$ 
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be set the ^act that ninety-one societies were brought into liquida¬ 
tion These represent the failures of the inoi einent, their closure 
strengthens the rest and remoies a constant source of distraction 
and dfsjiiirbance to the staff The account gn en of the societies 
an;ongst the industrial classes is more depressing The Registrar 
reports that no improveraent was possible and with few^ exceptions 
they are either in liquidation oi about to be liquid iled We can 
only hope that this deplorable result will not deter the department 
from making furthei^elToits to organise the indiistiial classes and 
to free them from the bondage of the village usurer The 
Industrial Commission looks to the co-operati\e movement to 
establish cottage mdustiies on a sound footing, but rightly points 
out the need for unofficial and properly qualified workers Few 
educated persons ha\e sufficient knowledge of the industries and 
sufficient public spirit to be able to organise them with success, 
and until more of the proper type come forward it is difficult to 
see how the industrial classes are to be placed squarely on the road 
to prosperity The failure here referred to is the more to be 
regretted as the importance of securing the assistance of non- 
officials has been steadily kept m \ lew and the Registrar is in the 
happy position of being able to record that the number of these 
workers has increased and that the general interest in co-operative 
institutions, and especially in co-opcrati\e education, has been 
most marked A remarkable e\ ent of the* vt ir w as the election 
of Rao Bahadur W K Kclkar as Goxcnior of the Central 
Provinces Co-operative Federation, and the consequent devolution 
to non-official guidance of the organisation, supervision and pro¬ 
paganda branches of the movement The Rao Bahadur has with 
characteristic public spirit declined to draw the salary voted for 
him, and we share the hope expressed by the Chief Commissioner 
that this e^fample of self-sacrifice and self-denial will do much 
to stimulate others to de\ote themsehes to the advance of a move¬ 
ment the vast potentialities of which for the good of India are 
slowly securing wider recognition As the Registrar observes, 
official control can be no substitute for non-official enthusiasm, 
and few more worthy tasks await patnotic Indians than the 
devotion of all their leisure, th^r energy and their ability to the 
economic development of the country If ever India is to rise free 



from the shackles of poxerty, it will be by organisation, and 
as for agricultural countries co-operation is not only (the most 
suitable but practicallv the unchallenged form of organisation, it 
IS to the spread of the co-operative idea and to the growtb’of the 
co-operative spirit that we must look for the means to futjure 
prosperity India may nevei copy indflstrial England, but she 
can imitate agricultural Denmark — Pionpt'r 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


(^emment Policy regarding Co-operative Housing. 

A Bombay Government Press Note states — 

The question of the i^rant of assistance to to-operati\e 
societies in the Bomba\ Presidency for the encouragement of house 
building on approved sanitary lines has been engaging the atten¬ 
tion of Gov eminent for some time jiast The most appropriate and 
effective direction in which such assistance can be given by Govern¬ 
ment IS by thu grant tif State lo.ins, *vitli adequate safeguards, 
to co-operative societies vvhicli liiv'e for their object the provision 
on the lines of co-partnei ship tenancy of dwelling houses at 
moderate rents and in suitable localities for the accommodation of 
workmen, clerks, and other cl.isses of the population, on which 
the present conditions in rcs|iect to house accommodation press 
most heavily Gov ei nment icceptcd this principle some time ago, 
but ill view of the then existing financial situation they were not 
m a position at the time to prov ide the i equisite ways and means 
In the present altered circumstances, however, they are now pre¬ 
pared to make advances to societies up to a limit of Rs 5 lakhs 
during theVourse of the next financial year Ordinarily interest 
will be payable on such advances at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, but m sjiecial cases 111 which Government are satisfied 
that there art* strong grounds for making a concession in thi% 
respect a lower rate of interest v\ ill be charged Applications for 
the grant of loans should be submitted to the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies (Poona), who will consder them and submit 
them with his recommendations to Government 



CO-OPERATION IN BARODA 


The most important features of* the working of the Co¬ 
operative Societies in Baroda have been —Consolidation of the 
co-operative movement rather than its expansion , weeding out 
the useless societies and improving the Ib^orking of the weak , 
improvement in the method of financing societies, the organisa¬ 
tion of a Central Bank for the Kadi District, and increased atten¬ 
tion paid to co-operatii e education 

In regard to the first item, the Annual report states —^The 
working of all the societies was closely strutinizfd and whatever 
defects were noted were pointed out to the members Some 
of the backward societies were I'lsited several times during the 
year and all those that were hopeless were cancelled or sent into 
liquidation The principal defect in the management of the 
societies is the absence of trained men to keep .iccounts and attend 
to the general management of the societies This want has been 
everywhere felt and to meet it we organised a training class for 
secretaries and other workers Several leaflets and pamphlets 
were published and widely distributed The ten points on co¬ 
operation issued bv ^e Registrars in the British Provinces were 
printed with a few modifications and distributed among all the 
members All the districts now have their own banks proiaded 
with adequate funds to meet the immediate requirements of the 
* affiliated societies The svstem of* advancing loans was very much 
simplified and they are being given without loss of time The 
property statement was revised and arrangement made with the 
Revenue Department to get it prepared correctly • Banks will 
now ha\ e more rehsfble statements to judge of the credit-worthiness 
of the members of the spcieties 



EXTRACTS ANII^ELECTIONS 

i 


1. Funotions of Centml Banko. 

♦ 

Wt referred a few months ago in these columns to a criticism in the July 
issue of the Agricultural Journal of India rtgarding tht tendency m some 
provinces to make the Distnct Central Bank tl|e pivot of co-operative activity 
The writer, Mi Kwbank, argued that these institutions should is far as 
possible, exmfine their functions to (luestions of finance and he disapproved 
strpijgly of the policy adopted in the United Prdi^iticcs by which, “the finance, 
aipcrvision and indeed the whole fortune of the movement is entnisted to 
District and Central Banks *’ Ilis ciiticism ^as elicited a replv from Mr 
W K Kclkar published in the eurrent i‘>sue of the Agiuuliural Journal, in 
the course of which the writer tries to show that, so far at least as the Central 
Provinces are concerned, the dangeis apprehended bv Mr Kwbank are largly 
imaginary Mr Kelker shows that m those provinces the Co-operative 
Federation of which he himself is a governor, is the real pivot of administration 
and controls the training and organisation of societies and also the work of 
propagandism But he admits that the Central Banks do, in practice, 
exmtnse considerable powers of control and he seeks to justify this on the 
ground of their constitution He discnmmates between three types of this 
class of co-operative institution The first dates from the Carly days of the 
movement when Central Banks were formed witlj the specific object of 
financing primary societies The funds of the latter were inadequate to meet 
the demand for advances and Central Banks supplied the deficiency The 
members were men willing to invest capital in what seemed a sound undm^ 
tSklug and some of them took a genuine interest in the proi^ess of the move- 
^^ent But they had no direct financial stake in the village societies and in 
^sfasme provinces at least they and the directors were often without first-hand 
knowledge of niral affairs This, sav M’* Kclkar, was not tlie case in the 
Central Provmces, even with regaid to this early type, as the directorates 
wereemnposedof malguzars and richer agncultunsts with smiio lawyers and 
41 s$M(7tikling of money lenders The hst two cla«>ea?Mid not dominate the 
banks, and a ^igh and no doubt deserved tnbut^is paid to the en^usta^ and 
aslf-defdal shown by manj of them But while tiie Directorates were nather 
hot of touch nor out of sympathy with the aim§ afid requirements of primary 
aikyttes^ l(Sx Kelkar admits that the type was defective smee the org^isa- 
tmn waf not sufficiently representative of the pnmary units and so not truly 
ca«op«utive purely co-<^rativc* CentraT Bank wbuld be owned and 
Controlled by village spciet:^ and this is referred to as the third type, 
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Vti4!^ ^ jtitbdia and totist ela|)aii^|iM^‘||^M^^ 

, ppao^V’proiK»^i<w, #Thc second lyp^ISftpres^ts it 
* t^ Ifeqs^il^trewfes t%der it th^ sScjeti^ arl ii^^^^iders, eA 
fottn m whicli It now eNslialfe |t^e Cwtral Prrt^ce<i the n^rporat^ 
jEhe individual sharchoJderti, the primafy soaetiesare able t(i»elect thse 
of direoto|s from ait)dttg their oVn This hel 4 g“ so, Mr KeHar 

argues, not unreasottablv/ that it 'wouloW against the interes/^s of the 
ment as a whole to exclude the directors and members qF Central fropi 
^all concern with village societies TVTr l^wbank, we iinagint, wouf?t accede 
to this propositionV and would agree that meitibeiHof primary ninth who-^fead 
also the aifva^tagt of first-ha||d acquaintance with the working of larger 
bodies wereproper persons to supervise and advise But he would 
probably agree that their control should be exercised qua members Of the 
village societies and not qua ihetnbers of the Central Banks Where the in¬ 
terests of the two classes of il^tituttons were identical the distinction Would 
be superficial, but where they were not so, the danger would exist of the 
central bodies failing sufficiently to educate the ordinary villager in ftie aims 
and Jinnaples of co-operation, not perhaps deliberately, but because they 
had abundant confidence in their own capacity for management Where the 
leaders of the njovement are fully alive to the vital necessity of teaching the 
small societies how to manage their own affairs and are themselves m touch 
with rural conditions their position in Central Banks is probably of advantage 
Where these conditions are not satisfied, centralisation is an evil, and this 
was the mam point in ;Mr Bwbank’s argument As ue remarked at the time, 
the ventilation of difftrencts of opinion is a healthy sign of vigour and 
vitality 


"2 Co-opemtion In Bengal 

The co-operative movement in Bengal has passed tliroiigfi a year of ex- 
cq;>tional difficulties and it is but naluial that elements of weakness should 
have been disclosed and that some of the societies ■diould have failed to stand 
the strain Though excellent crops of jute and nee were harvested, the shor¬ 
tage of transport resulted in abnoniially low pnees being received by the 
cultivators whp were m consequence unable to make full repayment of their 
instalments The result was a tremble of credit disclosed by increased'^' 
'caution in advancing japans In other directions it is difficult*to find grounds 
for satisfaction The supervisional unions are not popular, and lAie effortif 
persistenly^madeithroughout the year to introduce new ones met with no 
Success The sociefies, we are told, dislike this form of combination and 
those who have hitherto withheld approval frmn this Burmese novelty, ndlT 
probably find their attitude strengthed bv the expenence of B^gid AMhe 
same time the xncqess obtained m Burma and the promisi^ start made in 
Bombay indicate that this system of'mutu«| .guarantee is m^tbout merit 
Oraip banks show no sign of improvementl^ll^derband infl^we threatenid 
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to nun the onlj irrig ition bocictv The shotniakers’ societies are not satis¬ 
factory owing largtl} to the hek of business cai)aeit> The single Cattle 
Insurance bociety is iii a jierilous state and the unreliability of the weavers 
militates against rapid progress We have indieated the unsatisfactory 
featuies first lx.cause the co-operative inovenieiit is now qiutc strong 
enough to f ice pubhcitx and criticism The Govemor in Council 
has on anothg occasion expressed his confidence m co-operation and his 
detennination to give it all possible support and now leeords in the review' 
his conclusion that “each leai shows more cle irh the immense possibilities 
for good w'hich co-oiieration offers ni Bengal , but the full realisation of these 
liossibiUties can onlv be lehievcd if dl official and honorary workers arc de¬ 
termined to tolerate no slackness or selfihness, and to be content only with 
the highest standard of eo-opeiation ” It is this deterniniatiou to secure 
the best ami to discanl the worthless that is iesponsible for the fact that theie 
wereiob societies under liquidation dining the > ear This pioeess of weeding 
out the W'oist can onh result in good to the movement as a wdiole It would 
be lesoited to moK. fieelv if it weie not for tlft? niefficiencv of tlie civil courts 
111 dealing with execution proceedings It will be itmembcred th it in frain- 
ing the Act, the Goveinment of India refused to give societies a siumnary 
procedure for the reco\er> of debti is it w is considered that such artificial 
assistance would discourage the cxcreise of that vigilance and ciidion upon 
which they should depend foi then sccuiitv Tint is to saj a stimulus to 
prudence would be weakened b\ a speeiil process foi leeovery Wlieie, 
however, the sotiet> has ccasid to exist the objection to the special process 
disappeiis, and accordingly the Beng d Legislature Ins uneiided the Public 
Demands Recovciy Act so as to render debts dus to a Iniuidoated society 
lecoverablc as an arrear due to Goverimieiit It is probable that some 
Registrars will desire their own Local Government to follow this example, 
while others will seek to avert the stigma on their societies whieh such a 
measuie is apt to imply The result in Bengal will accordingly be watched 
with some interest and it is unfortuinte that the new measure coulel not be 
put to a test during the year coveitd b\ the present report 

The mam object of the eo-ojierative movement is, of course, to nnjirove 
the economic condition of the members of jinmary societies, ami by its success 
in attaining this end must judgment be passed Fioin the reimrt of a year 
it IS somewhat difficult to arrive at any conclusions of value The net in¬ 
debtedness of members of agricultural credit societies has increased by over 
seven lakhs and the average net debt per member is also higher than before 
Considering that each borroiving member gams substantially by the lower 
rate of interest, this result may cause disquiet unless it be found to be a tem¬ 
porary consequence of an unfavourable year. The Registrar iiomts to the 
extremely low price obtained for all agricultural produce as sufficient cause 
for this phenomenon and there is no reason to seek further for any fault 
amongst the members The people simply had not the mone> to repay and 
lO 
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since the close of the year have been proving their trustworthiness by making 
satisfactory rccovenes The chief events of the year have been the satis¬ 
factory progress of the Provmaal Co-operative Federation and the successful 
launching of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society This latter in¬ 
stitution has been started with the object of developing general interest m 
co-operation It has taken over the co-operative journal, a library has been 

opened and a programme of public lectures has been arrangec^ In member¬ 
ships the society has met with gratifying success, but it remains to be seen 
how far It will be successful in bringing about a beneficial change in the 
economic life of the people "Better Business" requires much patient 
instruction in a country where poverty-provoking custom is so powerful 
"Better Living" requires surplus income besides education in the laws of 
health andi "Better P'arming" calls for a far larger staff of experts in 
agriculture than Bengal can at present boast of That there are good grounds 
for hope in the future is clear from the success that is attending such efforts 
as have hitherto been found possible An anti-malanal society is an interesting 
experiment that has already bfegun to prove its utility and the growing 
collaboration between co-operators and the Agricultural Department is yield¬ 
ing results of considerable promise Six milk societies are sending a daily 
supply to Calcutta and although the quantity is small, the venture is attractmg 
interest and is showing to others that a pure milk supply may be as cheap 
and as profitable as the present mdescnbable system The subject is one 
that should appeal to every man of public spirit, for pure milk means life and 
health in place of sickness and high mortalit\ Unfortunately the cow heeds 
neither the oratory of politicians nor the good intentions of other men of 
words , were it otherwise the land would be flowing with milk and ghi But 
in other countries it has been proved beyond all doubt or dispute that the cow 
does respond to scientific treatment and will yield in a few generations double 
the meagre outturn at present accorded to ignorance and prejudice 
Elsewhere dames have proved to be the most signal success of co-operation 
and everyone, irrespective of race or creed, will wish success to the Registrar’s 
efforts to organise the milk supply of Calcutta on lines that promise to ensure 
punty without any increase of expense The report bears witness to the 
willingness of the Local Goveniment to afford all necessary assistance to the 
movement, and to the readiness of leading men to support it, there is, how¬ 
ever, more than a hint that the difficulties are not eveiywherp appreciated 
The devoted efforts of the Registrar and his staff will avail httle against the 
custom-encrusted habits of the people without a vast amount of unselfish 
labour m the villages Progress is being made and great benefits are being 
conferred , but Bengal is a big province with a very big population Goifem- 
ment and the chief leaders are behmd the Registrar, but m front are many 
millions of people, to reach all of whom is a physical impossibility unless 
the more intelligent and the more educated come forward to shoulder the 
Iwirden of the economic education of their brethren For some reason or 
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other, the strictly economic aspects of every day life seem to make less 
appeal than the more emotional elements nationality and religion , and yet 
the people are poor and co-operation crosses no prejudices It may be that 
the prevailing system of education is unfavourable to the growth of the co¬ 
operative spint or that it attracts to the colleges those bent on the satisfaction 
of more personal ambitions , whatever be the reason it would seem that some¬ 
how the stud«Sit grown to manhood does httle for the economic enlightment 
of the masses Of the ultimate success of the movement in Bengal we have 
no doubt, but the complete attainment awaits the growth of unselfish public 
spirit spreading wide throughout the land To those who tack faith in the 
movement we would recommend a tour of inspection of the 395 societies 
classed as free from senous faults, where they would find publie spirit in con¬ 
crete fonn and would be able to apprtciatc the possibilities of the future If 
such a tour is not possible, the fact that nearly a erore of rupees is available at 
low interest and on conditions of sound credit should go far to silence the man 
of sewn Every year’s cxpcncncc has a cumulative effect in weaning the 
people from bad tabits to good, every year sees the Registrar and his staff 
more expert at task before them and every year sees co-operation more 
soundly established in the life of the country —Pioneer 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


1 H E the Governor's Speech at the Tenth Bengal .Provinolal 

Co-operative Conference 

His Iilxccllency m opening the Conference said — 

Gentlemen,—Rather more than a year has passed b> sinee I last 
addressed the Proviiienl Co-operative Conference, ind it is with genuine 
satisfaction that I ltx)k back upon the progre<>s which has been made during 
the interval The Conference itself was responsible for suggestions of con- 
sieleiable interest and importance ind the Registrar will no eloubt infonii you 
of the steps which have been taken to give effect to the recommendations 
which >ou nude last year Thtie have been two develojmients, however, 
both resulting from jour deliberations to whic^i I should like to make brief 
reference The first of these is the form ition of the Bengal Co-operative 
Org inisation Soeietv for which we are indebted in no small degree to Sir 
Daniel Hamilton and Professor P Miikhcrji The main object of the 
Societv’^ IS to popularise the Co operative movement No one who has once 
grasped the theorv of co-operation, still less anj one who has seen the theorj 
siiccessfiillj working in practice, has any doubts as to its immense advan¬ 
tages He is satisfied thit when once the theorv is made known and the 
advantages demonstrated to the people at large, half the battle is won But 
the task of making these things known is not so simple as might appear , 
iiid It IS this task w hicli the “^Kiety has undertaken It is to be congr itulated 
upon having made a good beginning It has attracted to itself representative 
men from the landowning, mercantile and iirofessional classes rfnd it alreadv 
el inns as members some of the leading personalities in the public life of the 
Presidencj \\ hen I addressed v ou last j^ear, I v'entui ed to make an appeal 
to the zemindars of Bengal to interest themselves in co-opcration , and I 
have been delighted to observe that in the Co-operative Organization *Society 
some of them have found a means of responding to inv appeal I gladlv 
take this opportuiutj of expressing to them my thanks for the support which 
Ihev arc thus rendering to the movement, and I venture to hope that the 
examiile which they have set will not be lost upon others Among the 
Societies themselves the new organization has found many adherents 
Ovei 1,000 societies have been affiliated to the Association, further affiliations 
aie taking place almost every day, and applications for the formation of 
ihstnct branches are already beginning to come in Government have given 
tangible proofs of their good will in the shape of a grant of approximately 
Rs 2,000 a j ear for the next three j eafrs Active propaganda work is being 
earned on A course of public lectures has been arranged for in Calcutta , 
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the publication of the Bengal, Bihar and Ortssa Co-operaUvt, Journal has 
been taken over, and a Bengali monthly is bung circulated which already 
reaches some of the remotest villages in the Presideiicj Among the projects 
which the vSoeietv has in view, arc the inaiigiiratioii of a co-opcrativo training 
class, and the institution of a ]Krmanent exhibition depleting the progress 
and achievements of the work in Bengal All tins is matter for congratula¬ 
tion, and I twst that the organisation will meet with ni ever-inereasing 
measure of support from the public it large 

The second outcome of last jeai’s Confeience to which I wish to refer is 
the hirmation of the Beiig d Provineid Co-oiierative Federation This is 
i nutter which 1 sped illv eoiiniiended to 'vour attention list \eir , and the 
success which has already attended the Federation more than justifies the 
expectations which were then held out Indeed without it 1 doubt whether 
some of the Ceiitril Banks would hive been successful iii weathering the 
se\ere economie storm due to the low price of jute ni the eirlier part of last 
>ear Though it his been m cMstiiiee bareh i \e ir, it is expcneneiiig no 
difficulty 111 obt lining iiiiple de])osits foi long terms at rites whieh do not 
exeeed, ind winch in some eises iic ev^ii less thin, the eorrespondiug rates 
offered b> ('lovernmeiit In iinie months’ working its balance sheet shows 
on in iverage shire eipitil of i likli of rupees subscribed b> the Central 
Banks, a profit of over Rs ti.ikk) w'hicli goes to swell the eoinmoii funds of 
the Co-operative movement m Bengil 

Now let me take i bird’s e\e view oi the progress of the nioveineiit 
during the just \eir As we ill know onlv tiKi well the getier il economic 
situation has been and still is a cause of no little anxietv 1 well remember 
the feelings of deep concern with which e irly hst summer I weighed the 
possibilities of 'mother ve'ir of low prices for the e^iltivitor It was a tune 
of anxiet> for all, not least foi the Co-operative Societies The figures of 
repajments 'Wid of ocerdtie lo'uis weie indeed al inning, md the strength 
of the whole co-operative organi/atioii was put to a severe test That it 
stood the test is satisfaetorv Nevertheless it v\'is a relief to all those 
interested in the movement when Julv "iiid the following months brought 
with them a mucTi needed improvement in the eultivatoi’s, partieiilarlj the 
jute cultivator’s lot And here let me pay my meed of praise to the cultivator 
who made strenuous efforts, when circimistances improved, to discharge his 
obligations to Jiis Soeietv It is 'i remarkable testimony to the inherent 
excelleiiet of the seslcm that after jiassing through so severe a crisis it 
should, bj the end of the vear, have so far recovered stability as to be free 
of all financial difficultv I mav, perhajis, iiomt out in jiassing that if the 
trials of recent times have shown where the strength of the movement lies, 
thej have also shetl light upon its weak spots A reference to the annual 
report on the working of Co-operative Societies m Bengal shows that there 
IS a considerable number of bocietics* which have been shown as a result 
of audit to be thoroughl> unsound and a danger, consequently, to the whole 
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movement In such casts liquidation with the least possible delay is the 
only remedy It was with a view to facilitating liquidation proceedings 
against such societies that we introduced and passed an amending bill to 
the Public Demands Recovery Act, to which I made reference last year 
The provisions of the amended Act were first applied during last harvest 
with wholly satisfactory results—so much so in fact that the progress made 
in realising the assets of liquidated societies and winding up*their accounts 
dunng the last four or five months has almost equalled the progress made 
in the same number of years before the passing of the new Act 

Now let me turn for a moment to another aspect of the development of 
the movement Hitherto the movement in Bengal has been concerned almost 
exclusively with credit An enormous preponderance of the Societies have 
been simply credit societies Thcie are indications, however, that this 
exclusiveness will not prevail to the same extent in the future A glance 
at the list of papers which are to be read at this eonfercnce shows that the 
leaders in the movement are jponsidenng the application of co-operative 
pnnciples over a wider sphere For example the Hon’ble Mr P C Mitter 
has a paper on "the promotion of hv giene and tht? prevention of malaria and 
other diseases by co-opcration" and there are other papers dealing with the 
application of co-operative principles to industries and education Then 
again striking success has attended experiments m the co-operative sale of 
agricultural pcKluee 1 have in mind in particular the Naogaon Gaiija 
Cultivators Society which w'as formed in July 1917 and which has made a 
profit of 5 lakhs of rupees among a combination of 3,000 cultivators working 
over an area of about 80 square miles Dast year I gave two remarkable 
examples of the educative and monl influence W'hich co-operation wields, 
more particularly in the, wav of creating in its adherents a sense of civic 
responsibility The Naogaon S<iciety provides another example no less 
stnking than those which I mentioned last year Out of the* profits made 
It was agreed to spend somcfhnig like Rs 40,000 on education, sanitation and 
road making within the area of the Society , and I was surpnsed and deeply 
touched by the unexpected receipt not long ago of a cheque for Rs t,ooo 
from the Society for King George’s Fund for Sailors 

Another Co-operative Supply and Sale Society is that at Khepupara in 
the Sundarbans which I had the pleasure of visiting last July and which I 
found doing excellent work In the same category is a senes of Societies 
for supplying Calcutta with pure milk, which have been at work dunng the 
past two years Beginning on a small scale they sent about 40 lbs of milk 
to Calcutta daily and in the first year the members made a profit of only 
Rs 3 Now there are nine Societies engaged upon the work sending between 
700 and 800 lbs of milk to Calcutta every day Their profits this year are 
expected to be somewhere about Rs 3,000 , and it is hoped that by June 
next the daily consignment of milk wull be at least 1,500 lbs 

Only this week I came across another co-operative entmpnse quite im- 



expectedly when I was paying a visit to the Bangabasi College Here J, 
found a society recently formed, the objects of which were thus described — 
“To assist the members in purchasing at reasonable rates such commodities 
as are generally required by them, to carry on, in common, trade, lioth whole¬ 
sale and retail, for the benefit of the members , and to encourage thrift, self- 
help and co-operation generallj among the members and to promote the 
development o^ co-operative ideas and enterprise among them ” Incidentally 
I learnt that the formation of this society had shown itself to be possessed 
of an educative value m a political sense, since the members had learnt for 
the first time the meaning of the phiasc “election by ballot”, when they were 
called upon to form a Board of Directors for the Society 

It would be easy to give iiiaiiv other instances of the steady progreSwS 
which IS being made and of the grounds upon which we bast cvpectatioiis of 
still greater expansion in the fiitive But 1 have already trespassed suffi¬ 
ciently upon the time which is available for the work of the Conference 

Let me conclude b> offermv >ou an assurance of the continued interest 
of myself and my Government in the inoveme'ht I am alwavs glad to take 
such opportunities as occur of inspecting in person the work of the Societies 
in the districts, and I recall with pltc’sure mv inspection since we last met 
of the work being earned on at Comilla, Pabna and Khepiijiaia As a 
Govemment we have increased our a'^sislanee “pan passu” with the develop¬ 
ment of the movement During the past vear four Joint Registrars have 
been appointed and the staff of Inspectors has been increased bv twenty 
In addition to the Chief Auditor, two divisional auditors and fourteen auditors 
have been added to the establishment and a further addition of eight Ins¬ 
pectors and fourteen auditors has been sanctioned for the coming year I 
believe that the amount spent bv ns on the movement will compare favour¬ 
ably with similar expenditure made by other Pioviflcial Governments , and 
I also believe .that the money could not be spent to better purpose In Mr 
Donovan the cause of co-operation has an enthusiastic and dtvoted worker 
to whom the thanks of all arc due It is, indeed, a matter of no little 
satisfaction to me to feel that we have been able to spare so keen and so 
competent an officer to hold the post of Registrar I hope that you will 
all feel that so long as I am in Bengal you will find in Govcnimcnt a staunch 
supporter and a sympathetic fnend 

2- The Hon'ble Mr J G Gumming's Conoluding Address at the Tenth 
Proirinclal Co-operatlye Conference 

It IS usually expected that the President should offer you a few 
remarks I can assure >ou, gentlemen, that they will be few In the first 
place, I desiifc to thank all of you who have come here, possibly at some 
personal inconvenience You will permit me to say that on this occasion the 
tone of the discussion has shown a greater sense of responsibility, which no 
doubt augurs very well for the co-operative movement Amongst those who 
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have abbibtcd us in our dtliberations, there arc some gentlemen who come 
from outside this province and I think it is meet that I should mention m 
particular the name of Llr A^bdiil ^Majid He has given us a very interesting 
record of co-ojicrativc w ork m other parts of India 

In the second place, I wish to sav as I did on the last occasion, one or 
two words of general import All idministrativc movements must be 
governed bv principles and such principles should be easy to j/nderstand and 
easv to apx)l> There is one matter which I mentioned last \ ear and to which 
reference had been made in the course of the debate and it deserves a clear 
statement from me It cm shortiv be put in the following form that the 
co-operative meehamsm requires co-operative methods and that if the move¬ 
ment is to succeed, it must succeed bv virtue of co-operative methods 
Kvery time mico-operative methods art applied for, some misgivings anse as 
to whether the eo-operatoi is following the perfect line of eo-operation Tlie 
mam principle is that in the co-operative movement vou should, as far as 
possible, follow co-operative methods 

Another mam principle w'hich I niav eiiuiici ite at tac present meeting 
IS that I consider that, from mv expeiience of this proviiite extending over 
nearly 30 v ears stability of the movement is lust as important as expansion 
llndoubtcdlv, it is true that we in iv re(|uire some time to have the whole of 
Bengal covered bv co-operative societies I am not airaid of that fact and 
I am not frightened bv the bogev a> to the length of tunc that may be 
neeessirv On the othci hand, I do niuntim that 111 the cooperative as 
111 other human institutions steadv piogiess is desirable Sound foundation 
IS essential , md I foi one will not tolerate wlnt I have found in this province, 
namely, make-believe soeieties which instead of strengthening the movement 
even retard it 

These are the two jSoints of general impoitaiiee winch >011 should carry 
aw ly You should alwa) s remember th it a hrm and wade foipidation is just 
as important as a high and extensive supei structure 

Gentlemen I thank vou once igiin for voiir attention and for having 
attended this annual gathering and I beg to wish you all good-bye 

s 

3 Sir Daniel Hamilton's Speech at the Tenth Bengal Co-operative 

Conference 

Mr Chairman ami Gpmiemsn, * 

In his lemarkable victory speech to the Houses of Parliament and the 
Empire, the King spake thus —"now that the clouds of war are being swept 
from the sky, new tasks arise before us We sec more clearly some duties 
that have been neglected, some weaknesses that may retard our onward 
march ” 

These woids of the King apply more appropnately to India than to any 
other part of the Empire, for here, tfie neglected duty, the failure to provide 



d bankuig system for the peoi>lc, more than any othei cause, has brought 
their onward march to a standstill 

Progress of kind there has been, but how have the people progressed ? 
Railways have stretched out in all directions , have the lives of the people 
stretched out^ Jute Mill dividends have expanded , have the lives of the 
workers kept pace^ Bombay is a thn\mg cit> , do the people thnve in 
the chaw Is ^ • 

And what of the rural poiml ition > Does it maieh onw ird, or stagnate ? 
The Maclagan Committee uiswcr the (piestion in these words, “the chief 
object of Co-operation in Indn was to deal with the stagnation of the lower 
classes, more especially of the igrnulturists who ctmstilue the bulk of the 
Iiopulation It was found in many parts of India, as in most European 
countries, that in spite of the rapid growth of comnieree and improvements 
in communications, the economic condition of the peasants had not been 
progressing as it should have elonc, that indebtedness instead of elecreasing 
had tended to increase, that usur\ was still rampant, that agricultural 
methods had not* improved, and, that the old unsatisfactory features of a 
backward rural economv seined destined iiersistcntly to remain ” 

Gentlemen, this is a serious indictment of i hundred \ears of British 
rule, but unfortunatelv it is true, and mv own personal knowledge and 
observation confinn it Six or seven months ago a missionary fnend in the 
Deccan wrote me to sa> that there influeii/i vias a greatei scourge than the 
plague, and that of ten couples in irried In him c irhei in the year, onlv 
tw'o remained complete He was doing what he could w'lth his small staff, 
to help the people, but w'hat can one man do among i million ^ Two months 
later he wrote tei sa\ that the cotton croji had been almost destroyed by 
untimely rains Another two months passed and he wrote to say that the 
jowari crop, the food crop of mm and be ist, ha?l failed for want of rain, 
and the people were selling their cattle foi Rs ^ to Rs 6 ]>er head There 
was no fodder to buv, and no mont\ to buy it The people’s harvest this 
year consists of the skins of the cattle The cattle go the people remain— 
to stagnate 

Another fndnd in the United Provinces wrots me the other day to say 
that “the people around here are dving like flics, and nobodv cares’’ and it 
would matter little if thev did, for no monc\ means no doctors, no help of 
any kind • 

Six months ago in Mayurbhanj State in Onssa, T saw the early paddy 
wither and die I was there again the other dav, and found that the wnnter 
paddy and the oil seeds had gone the same way Ten miles off was a range 
of hills where the rainfall could be held up to irngate six hundred square 
miles of the State at a cost of fifty or sixty lakhs, and a scheme to carry this 
out has been under consideration for \ ears, but like so many othei schemes, 
It has been held up somewhere between India and Whitehall, waiting, I 
suppose, for the sanction which is always late, or for the money which never 
XX 
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conics, whik Ihc people, like their crops, wither and^che as their fathers did 
a thousand \ears if,o,- eoekfishtiii/f, their “feist of reason,” and drinkiiifi:, 
their “flow of soul ” 

Indi i, with hei huge iMipiilation, iiiav be deseiibed, aptly, as the nniiiis 
([iniitiU of the Empire inimis edueation, niiniis doctors and inediane, minus 
sanitation, ind in this \ear of sc'\rclt^, niiiius food, niiniis water, minus 
clothes, miiiits oil, ind all else that makes the wheel of lift tmi siiioothlv 

Now all these minus quantities, the walei the food, the cloth, the oil, 
sanitation, dotlois mtdnine, ediuation, aic triceable chiefle to that other 
jjreat minus, mone\ tint lacmim in the bod\ politic the banking svstem 
which IS not In ni\ stlnx)! da\s I learnt that nature abhors a vacuum, so 
does Satan, and he fills it with the itiahajan 

Whose duU is it to provule a bankim? sv stem for the people ^ It is the 
dull of the Otwernmeiil of Indi i \\ni> i* 

vi) Tlec uise it is the dut\ of ('lovernment to jirotect the people from 
opjnession 

f j) Because it is the dulv of (roveinment to destrj a system of finance 
the mahajani —which brings discredit on British rule, and 
dishonour to the British fla^ , and whieh stcrih/es the benefi¬ 
cent w( ik of the Government 

(■,) Hecuise no one else can jirovide the credit inoiiev lequired bv 
tts millions ot people 

(4) Bee luse the ('overinnent cuirene\ note is the only possible form 
of credit nione\, and the onl\ one which the people know and 
trust 

(<?) Because the trade bdance on which the einrcncv system turns, 
centres in the hands ol Government, and will provide the 
capital required 

(6) Because, il it i*- the diitv of Goveinment to provide a railway system 

w’hich removes the suiplus eioiis of the people, it is equally the 
dutv’^ ol Goveinment to provide a bankiiij? system which will 
bnnpr bick the price 

(7) Beeatise, without a bankinjf svstem which will develop the iiionev 

[lower of the eountiy, the Montagu-Chehiisford Reform 
Scheme, 01 inv other, becomes a dead lettei, and the new 
Legislative Council a farce 

These seven are only hdf of inv fourteen [loints , the others ought not 
to be wanted 

\ hanking sv'-stein to finance ^00 millions of people implies two things 
on one hand, ample resources to lend and on the other, ample credit on 
which to borrow Let me say’- a word or ty\o regarding the resources avail¬ 
able In Europe the banks depend on dy,posits foi their resources, but in 
India the resources of the masses bciug ntl their deposits arc ml I might 
also point out that deposit banking never develops proix.rK’^ until metallic 
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Inonej h'^s htcn icplKtd b\ pipa Ihcrcfoic, if India I's l\ci to develop 
a large s\slein of deiirisit banking, the one rupee note must oust the silver 
lupee Win deposit banking tollons the develoi>ment ol the i)i])er cuirency 
IS easily explained hilver nione\ kcejis if lioirded, pipei nione\ perishes 
To save Its life the ovMiei ot the einienc\ note is foieed to bank it, aiiel, it 
the Ooveinment has the eoui ige »)1 its eonvaetioiis it v\ill push the one rupee 
note all it eaii If it does so, I hue little doubt th it ere long, the danip and 
the mildew and the uhite ant to sav nothing ol the dieoit will do more to 
develop deposit banking in liidii, thin the (roveiiuueiit his done in the last 
hundreel >ears 

If, however, Iiielia is st>on to Ixijin hei onw iid iiiaieh, it would be well 
not to wait for deposits When then shall we liiid the tesoiiiees to hnance 
300 millions ot people^ We shill find them in the liade balante ind the 
papei ciirreiiej ind gold staiidiid leseiies of the Goveinmeiit 'I hese 
leserves could be made to luld mother three huiuhed erores of good credit 
money which onU aw uts tin eieitum ot i b inking chiimel through which 
It ean flow out tt^ tertih/i. the couiitn , ind set Iiidii i-goiiig on hei onw ml 
march 'Vt the Lo-opeiative Conlereiiee in Siml i I drew itteiition to the 
unfaiiness, to put it inildh, of iniesting Indii’s inonei lesents 111 Ivnglaiid 
nid elsewheie, while India is stining foi nioiK> , md I w is 1,] id to see 
that the Indi in ineiclinits of Bomb u drew Sn Junes Mestoii’s itteiition to 
the same matter the other dav I hope hull I’s juiblieist'- will keip in e^e 
on these reserves ind see tint India’s niont\ is used foi Indi I’s good , foi 
the loss to India bv the present s\ stem of investing the moiiev outside of the 
country, runs to hundieds ol eiores in the course of \ lew i e ns 

ho mueh for the resources ivailible Whit ibout the credit of the 
hundred nnllions who are e igei to borrow W li it is it woitli ^ii acre or 
two of impoverished land, a pan of Icui e ittlc, in*eight-inn i phaigli, a dry 
cow, a two-rupee goal, repieseiit the issets of the houowei , wlu) will tiiist 
him ? The luiietion ot a bank is to monetise trust 01 credit but if the credit 
IS not there the bank is ixiw'erless to monetise it The dcxelopmeiit of trust 
or eredit is, therefore, one of the duel tasks awaiting the attention of 
Government C^redit or trust is the ke\ industry to ill others, but trust docs 
not grow a foot 111 a night like the bamboo in June It is a delicate plant 
of slow groth It reepures for its cultivation cire'nlh t-lined gardeners, 
thousands of them, and the sixmcr the> set to work the hettei, if llu thret 
hundred millions aie to begin their onw'ard inaieh within a reasonable tini- 
Bengal alone will, I estimate, want two thoiisind men foi thi dcvelotmunt 
of the people’s credit So far Mr I 3 onovan aiul his st iff nnniber less than a 
hundred 

I want the pick of Bengal’s > oung men tor this great work of regenera¬ 
tion, and I want Government to promise them emploement in the near 
future Might I suggest that Government frame a definite police for the 
development of the Cooperative Movement"i* V definite i>enod should be 
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fixed for the movement to Cover Bengal, say ten ycar>’ time 'This will mean 
the creation of two hunclred ne\N appointments every year There is pleiitv 
of money in the reserve's which 1 have mentioned to pay these young men 
a thousand times over, and their talents should not be wasted 

Now let me shov^ >ou what the employment of these young men anel 
others in the various provinces will do for India , for I sec a new India 
arising before my e>es In British India there are 250 million acres of 
cultivated land \ssuming that with the help of the ehcap finance brought 
to their doois b\ the orRim/ation of their credit, the people clear a net 
return ol onl> Rs 5 pel acre, their savings will amount to 12'; crores a year , 
the borrower will soon bteome a lender, and with the development of deposit 
banking, will lav this sum ever> year at the teet of the Finance Minister or 
whoever else mav wMiit il With monc> so plentiful the rate of interest 
will tall, Goveinmeiit pei cent paper will rise to par or over, and re¬ 
establish the f util of the people m Government and its gilt-edged securities 
With money so plentiful there will be enough and to spare for teachers tind 
doctors The 700,000 villages* of Inelia will find employment for 700,000 
qualified teachers , md alleiwiiig a doc tot tor evciv 3,000 of the population, 
einplojmeiit will be found for 100,000 (jualified doctors The schools and 
colleges which arc now turning (nit voung men by the thousand to swell the 
laiiks of the unemplo>ed and to bleed unrest, will want to be doubled and 
trebled to cope with the demand foi educated men which will follow the 
develoinnent of the people’s eiedit 

And this is not all Let us consider the effect on the trade balance of 
the countr> The develoinnent of its agncultural resources will greatly 
stimulate the export trade, while the increased industrial development will 
tend to cheek imports The result of these two operations wall be the drain¬ 
ing of more and more gt^ld from the outside world into the coffers of the 
Government, m settlement of the growing balance of trade “The dram” 
will then flow estwards and piovule increasing supplies of metallic money 
to support additional issues of credit for the development of the country 
An additional hundred crores of credit vearlv could probablv soon be got out 
of the increased trade balance * 

Gentlemen, the raivat is a small man, but multiplv him by 300 millions, 
orgaiii/e his credit and his energy, and he becomes a giant, able to move 
the world Finance the iai>at and he will hnante the Government and the 
new^ industrial development, the Municipalities, the City' Improvement 
Schemes, the Ihstnct Boards, and everything else requiring money Leave 
hyii as he is and India will remain w'hat she is, a land of waste and want 
The politician clamours for the iiow'cr of the purse, but there is no power in 
it, It IS as flat as the floor on which I stand, and only the raiyat can fill it 
Finance the raiyat, take up the neglected duty, and India will march on¬ 
wards at the head of the Empire, instead of hanging back in the rear where 
she now is 



CORRESPONDENCE 


To 

The Ewtor, 

Bengal Behai & Orissa C o-opeiativi Journal, 


Sir, 

The letter of a Knstta corrcbpondtnt addressed to the Editor, Capital 
and pubhihcel ni the Januarx nuiiibei of mhh journal denouneed the Co¬ 
operative movement in strong hrigmge As a Co-operator, I feel it my duty 
to hasten to contradict the slur on i movement which is acknowledged by 
all competent persons to be the oiih means ot saving to the weak, the poor 
and the helpless 

He starts with a proposition n Inch is advocated b> none more warmly 
and whole-heartedh than b\ Co-operators themselves, that the Government 
ought to extend banking facilities to Indians What better prcxif of this can 
be given than the fact, that even it the last Co-oiierative Conference, the 
resolution which was most warmlv and unamm<>usl> adopted was 
the one on this subject? The ible pajier lead at the last Co-operative 
Conferenee bv that ardent Co-operator Sir Daniel Hamilton aiiel the 
enthusiasm with wliieh it was adopted is the most tiiigible proof of the 
Bengal Co-operatois* views in this m liter Has am Indian joint-stock money 
lending Bank or anv member thereof raised a whisper on the question yet ? 

The only fault your correspondent finds with Co operators is that some 
Co- operative institution borrows money at i rate ot interest which is higher 
than the rates at which some joint stoek banks do Is it a fact, I ask your 
corresiiondent, that all the Banks, and, for the matter oi tlxat, all the borrow¬ 
ers, do and can raise money at the same rite of interest ? Mr Editor, none 
knows better than j ourself, an expeit eeonomist, that there is such a thing 
as a money market at which interest demanded varies not only accoiding to 
the law of demand and supplv, but ilso according to the extend of the credit 
of the borrower Now your correspondent knows that Indian joint-stock 
banks deal wjth a quite different elientelc from those with which a Co¬ 
operative Bank does The joint-stock Banks generally lend big amounts to 
landholders on mortgages and on a belter class of seeunties whilst a Co¬ 
operative Central Bank has got to cater generally for poor raiyats A Bank, 
\our correspondent should remember monetises credit Unfortunately it is 
stern fact, that our ran ets’ credit at present is verv low' and cannot procure 
money without paying a little higher interest Co-operative Banks depend¬ 
ing as they do on the same fragile securities cannot, some times raise mon^ 
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on such easy tenn as \oui correspondent’s jonit-stock Bank may do If 
voui correspondent can assure his local Co-operative Bank Directors that 
they can raise the reipisite funds at equal oi even lower lates and that the 
mone> market (which, b\ the bjx, is not guided by whims) will accommodate 
them in that ua%, then, 1 am quite suie, they will be the last jiersons to 
oflfer higher latcs of interest This is no spirit of antagonism but doing 
business in one’s own spheres and under the peculiar condition of that line 
of business The humble endcavo ir of Co-operation is to increase the credit, 
and to lower the interest paid bv our poor raiyats As a matter of fact, our 
Co-operative Banks are not subsidised bv Government 

My humble experience in a neighbouring moffusil town is, that Co¬ 
operative Banks arc really woikmg with pci feet harmony and cooperation 
with the local joiiit-stock Banks The motto of the Co-operators is love and 
sj mpathv, and not antagonism and hatred 

Pabna, T M 

The 2ist February, 1919 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


As usual,*7/if Agricultural Journal of India contains articles of great 
interest and instruction for the Co operitor In orn. of them Mr Kclkar, 
Governor of tht Co-operative htdcntiun, Ccntril Provinces and Btrar 
enters the lists against Mr Ewbaiik uho had in a fonner number criticised 
the tendenc> to make the District Central Bmk the jiivot of co-operative 
administration Mr Ktlker answers that the pivot of co-operative adminis¬ 
tration in the Ceiitial Provinces is not the Central Bink but the Co-operative 
Federation Further if representatives of pnmar\ societies aie members and 
diiectors of the Central Bank, the control of jinmarv societie*- bv such banks 
is not an outside control but an inside controj liv the more enlightened co- 
operators themselves Further the loeal control of the Federation staff 
can t>e considered to be the eontrol of Ceiitial Banks but of the Federation 
Finallv all co-ojieration implies discipline iiid sclf-s'icnfite , then why 
emphasise the importance of these qualities imong the individinl members 
of a primarv socich and dein the necessity ivhen c o-opeiatioii advances a step 
further and becomes eo opeiation between societies instead of between indi¬ 
viduals’ Besides Mr Kelkar’s irticle we would draw the attention of co- 
operators to a studv which Prof Jevons is continuing in the same number 


In the Bombay C o operatii.( Quarterly for December tqi8, there is a 
great numbei* of articles which will aiiiplv repay perusal Dr Mann dis¬ 
cusses the economic conditions in some Decc in Canal areas and shows that 
though 111 the past agriculturists have made money on sugar-cane growung 
in these ways, the time is come when prosperity ean be continued only by 
the introduction, on the one hand of Co-operation, on the other if agncul- 
tnral improvements The Hoii’ble Air Keatinge, the Director of Agriculture 
writes an eloquent and thoughtful paper on the place of co operation in 
Agncultural Development This movement has to breathe the spirit of 
progress into the people discipline them to make the necessary effort and 
assert them in the process of realisation This is a large task , but it has 
to be attempted if progress is to be made and there is no agency that can 
undertake the work so well as the co-operative agenc\ Mr B N Mehta 
makes another contnbution on the much debated question of the true func¬ 
tions of Central Banks as regards the control of pnmanes He suggests 
that taluka banks are more suitable foi»villagt primarv societies <^han district 
banks There ^ a danger of the Indian Central banking system breaking 
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down in attempting too much but the danger will be averted if the area 
of operation is restntted 


In the Mviore Feonomte Journal there is a study of the subject of 
Consolidation of Holdings in Mysore by Dr Coleman, the Director of 
Agriculture in Mysore It envisages the problem not only from the Indian 
point of view but throws light on siinilai work done in Japan and other 
countries 


It has been a pleasure to read the editorial in The Social Service 
Quarltrlv” on a national inmimum for Indian Daboiir in which the treatment 
of the labourer problem bv the Indian Industrial Coinm’ssion is criticised 
The Commission has not tackled effectively^ the problems of the education 
and efficiency of labour nor of its housing But our own opinion is that the 
Commission would have got the best guidance on most questions connected 
with labour, had it alway'^s borne in mind the value of co-operation 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following — The Modern 
Review, The Wealth of India, The Indian Review 



BUSINESS NOTICE 


I The annual subscription to the Bengal. Bihar & Onssa Co-operative 
Journal, including postage, is rupees three only for India and six shillings 
net for foreign*countries, payable stnctly in advance A single copy of the 
Journal can be had for annas eight only 

II The Journal will be ordinarily issued every alternate month Short 
articles and correspondence on Co-operation and allied topics will be wel¬ 
come Rejected articles can be returned only if accompanied by stamped 
and addressed envelope 

III Complaints about the non-ieceipt of the Journal should reach the 
Ofl&cc within 15 d^s of the month after the lyonth of issue 

IV Contributions must be written (preferably typewritten) on one 
side of the paper and must be aceompamed by the full name and address 
of the writer which will be published only if the writei so directs 

V All remittances should be sent to Mr N C Bose, Hon Treasurer, 
B C O Society, 6 Dacre’s Uane, Calcutta 

VI All communications (including literarj contributions meant for 
publication in the Journal) should be sent to Prof P Mukherji, Hon 
Secretary, B C O Society, 6 , Dacre’s Lane, Calcutta 

VII The scale of charges (payable strictly 111 advance) for advertise¬ 
ments in the Bengal, Bihar & Orissa Co-operative Journal will ordinarily 
be as follows — 
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One page 

Rs IS 

per insertion 

Half page 

» 8 

99 

9 9 

Quarter page or less 

„ 5 

99 

99 

For insertion in 

SIX consecutive issues 



One page 



Rs 65 

Half page 



» 35 

Quarter page or less 



„ 18 


Printed by N Ididdierjee, b a , at the Art Press and published by Gupta, Mnkberjee 

& Co, I, WelUngton Square, Calcutta 
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BENGAL HOME INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

SALE DEPOT 

3A, HOGG STREB F, 

SAMAVm MANSIONS, 

Branch Sale Depot — 179, Cornwallis Street, 

CALCUTTA. 


AN INSTITUTION TO MARKET THE FINISHED PRODUCTS OF THE 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES OF BENGAL 

Buttons, m o p and hoin, splendid qualities, at 
surprising prices 

Dacca and other muslins, beautiful designs, white and 
dyed, diess lengths, blouse pieces, sanes 

Jharans and dusters in all qualities, stioiig and lasting, 
at very low prices 

Kashida cloth, a rich silk embroidery, table covers, cush¬ 
ion covers and dress pieces 

Tqipera hue cloths, suitable for dresses, door curtains, bed 
covers, the cheapest cloths in Bengal % 

Silks, niatkas, baptas and tussars of the best quality, 
suitings, shirtings and dress lengths 

Bell metal, finger bowls, cups, glasses and ornaments 

Ivory combs and ornaments, horn combs, rugs and 
blankets, tweeds and foot rugs 

Cutlery, pruning knives, penknives, table knives 

Leather, sheepskins, crome, and bark taned, for Tops. 

Apply for our Catalogue, ‘ no Samples sent Prices are 
real value. ^ 


Wkm ordwioc pleaM mention 'Tin Bengal, BIfeBrB OrliM Co^poratlvo Jonrnal 



FOR aiA. kinds of 


GOLD & SILVER ORNAMENTS 


PLEASE CALL AT 


Messrs. QHOSM & SONS, 

Manufacturing: Jewellers. 

Gold ifnd Silver-Smiths. Watch and Clock Dealers and 
Repairers. Bngravers and Opticians 


BEST MATERIALS fp YOUR WATCH NEEDS WORK CARRIED j 

BEST WORKS OUT BY BEST I 

BEST PRICES REPAIRS SEND IT TO US watch makers 


B. B i8. College St, Municipal Market, Calcutta. 
Head Office :—Harrison Road, ) „ . 


Branch :—Radhabazar Street, 


Calcutta. 


Theory of Co-operative Credit 

Theory of Co-operative Credit (nicludnig a Bnef Sketch 
of the Ciecht System) by H H Ghosh, F R K b (L<»ik1 ) 
Demy 8vo pp 268, Cloth Boimcl, syid Fdilion, Puce 
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• NOTES AND NEWS 

The appointment in Burma of a Special Assistant Registrar 
for the development of the mban side of co-opeiation is a welcome 
sign that the development of urban co-operation will be pushed 
on with a new energy When the co-opeiative nio\ement was 
being projected in India theic was a difference of view as to the 
aspect on which the energy of propaganda should be concentrated 
111 the first instante There were men who believed that urban 
co-operation should recei\e most attention at the stait In the 
report of the Committee on the establishment of co-opei ati\e credit 
as well as in the work of Mr Dupernex it was pointed out that 
in Italy urban eo-operation had led the way and prepared the 
ground for rural eo-operation Mr Dupernex wms of the view 
that “here in India, where there is a profound ignorance of 
European methods, some outside influence is necessary to advise, 
and aid the villagers at the outset This outside influence we 
propose to supply from the local popular bank” The Act of 
1904, howeier, arranged for the simultaneous starting of urban 
and rural banks and as a matter of fact instructions were issued to 
make agricultural credit societies the first care of the authorities 
This has led admittedly to a one-sided development of co-operation 
ih India But, on the whole we should be thankful for the turn 
which the course of events has taken Had Indian co-operation 
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started its career in the towns its fibre w'ould have been relaxed. 
It would have begun life in an atmosphere where productive 
enterprise was feeble, where non-productive loans would have 
immensely preponderated, w'here the middle class men and the 
artisans would have been glad to secure loans but would have 
troubled themselves very little about the management of the 
banks or about keeping up the traditions of co-operation There 
would have been a repugnance among the members to leav'e the 
office, the shop or the factories to join the meetings of the societies 
On the other hand, by beginning with the rural classes, the 
fathers of our co-operation found a more docile community to 
work on, who are ready to be trained to co-operative methods hnd 
who had always preserved traditions of communal management of 
village matters In a word, co-operation entered India on the 
most co-operative side df the country But althougli w^e are 
thankful that the beginning of our work was made at the right 
point, we recognise that the time has come to devote equal 
attention to urban and rural co-operation As the Maclagan 
Committee observes “the excessive development of agricultural 
societies to the exclusion of other classes means that the demand 
for money .iiid the repa3nnent of loans are not ev enly distributed 
throughout the year, but occur at particular seasons, wuth the 
result that Central Banks during certain months of the year find 
it difficult to emplqy their capital profitably” This dictum 
points ill the direction of what Lu/zatti called the “union of rural 
economic forces with those of the towns” In the case of Italy 
the savings of the towns w^ere spread by urban societies over rural 
districts and ultimately returned multiplied to benefit the towns 
In India, on the other hand, the initiative has come from the side 
of rural co-operation and the work has to be spread to the towns 
where the grow^th of a middle class and of an employee class, the 
progress of industrial development and the prospective growth of 
industrial co-operation make the development of urban co-operation 
a national necessity 


We know the great achieyements of urban oo-operation in 
, foreign countries where it has assisted commerce and industry 
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and even agriculture and has set up great financial institutions 
which perform a considerable portion of the banking work of the 
countries But perhaps no other country stands in such great 
need of urban banks as India The slow and halting growth of 
joint-stock banking in India has left large areas of the country 
vacant in wjiich urban banks can introduce financial facilities 
The Maclagan Committee observes that “recent experiences in 
Northern India have shown tlie dangers of a policy under \ihich 
Government allowed Banking Institutions to spring up and carry 
on business under a control so light as to be almost nominal, but 
we think that urban credit societies might serve a useful purpose 
in training the upper and middle urban classes to understand 
ordinary banking principles Where joint-stock banking 

facilities are absent they might fulfil a useful purpose, and we see 
advantages in encouraging their formation” The recent Indian 
Industrial Commission has shown that outside the presidency 
towns Indian capital is unorganised and that the smaller business 
men and industrialists find \erv great difficulties in obtaining 
financial facilities Urbin Banks can serve an important purpose 
in organising capital in our cities as well as in the mofussil towns 
and they can do for the small Industrialists and business men 
what rural societies have done for the agiicultural classes There 
are many small scale industries which India vet possesses but 
which might die out without the financial h^lp which urban banks 
might affoyd, such industries can be rendered prosperous if 
managed by co-operative industrial societies backed up by urban 
banks These banks might also be of gre it use in increasing the 
prosperity of the Industrial proletariat which India is evolving 
Finally, there are the great problems of bringing out and of 
utilising hoarded wealth, of reducing the wasteful use of metallic 
money and of accustoming people in India to the use of credit and 
notes, problems the solution of which cannot be achieved until an 
urban bank system is fully developed The representatives of 
the Indian Exchange Banks admitted before the Chamberlain 
Commission that the institutions which they represented could not 
deal with the problem of hoarded wealth Great as has been the 
work of urban societies in Europe, India presents to these institu¬ 
tions a field of far greater possible achie\ements and utility 
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Diiferent varieties of urban societies seem to have found 
congenial environments and homes in different provinces of India 
While people’s banks have thnven most in Bombay and Madras, 
employees’ societies have had an amazing development in 
Calcutta Here the Mackinnon Mackenzie Society led the way 
under the guidance of Sir Daniel Hamilton Its success 
encouraged the formation of numerous other societies which have 
done very good work Thus the employees of Messrs Anderson, 
Wright & Co , of the Standard Oil Co , of Graham & Co , of 
Martin & Co and of a number of other offices have shown the 
capacities of this form of co-operation So rapidly hav^e we 
pushed on with employees’ societies that in three years their 
woiking capital has grown from 15 lakhs to nearlv 20 lakhs, their 
paid-up share capital from 5 lakhs to 8 lakhs, and their reserve 
fund from 40 thousand rupees to-twice that amount The 
membership has grown within that short period from 10 thousand 
to nearly 20 thousand Nor do these figures indicate fiillv the 
possibilities of progress in the near future We might, it has 
been suggested by a very high authority on co-opcration, soon 
see a combination of these societies in Calcutta which with the 
united capital of about 20 lakhs, would form one of the foremost 
and most powerful of co-operative institutions in ill India in the 
shape of the ‘^Calcutta Central Bank ” It could undertake large 
scale industrial enterprises of i co-operativ'^e nature and would 
form one of the leading financial institutions even in Calcutta 
It would be the pioneer and the exemplar of Central Urban Banks 
in India There will, of course, be found certain difficulties in 
the process of amalgamation, since the most important societies 
eii^oy alieady sufficient facilities as to finance and they will have 
to be convinced as to what further gams they might expect by 
entering such a scheme Nevertheless the great idea is m the air 
and its accomplishment is not in any way beyond the powers of 
the energetic guides who preside over the destinies of co-operation 
in Bengal It is along these lines that Bengal can make a great 
and notable contribution to the work of urban co-operation in 
India 

A great desideratum on Bengal side is the formation of urban 
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societies based on caste In India caste is a particulaily strong 
unifying foice and it has been applied successfully in the service 
of co-operation On the Bombay side an outstanding example of 
successful work is the Shamrao Vithal Society for the Saraswat 
Brahmins which has every year continued to surpass its own 
record uit^I its “remarkably good management has set up a 
standard which it will be difficult foi any of its riv^als to 
surpass” The introduction ot a cash credit system for the use 
of business men, the inauguration of an educational fund from the 
profits ind the issue of debenture stock for redeeming the mortgage 
debts of the members are additional features shcnving what 
co-operation based on ciste cm do foi the good of its members 
The society has also denionstrited the lalue of caste as a vehicle 
of co-operation by starting i number of branches in different 
centres which might ultimate] v become independent in ban banks 
It IS quite possible tint a number of urbni banks belonging to the 
same caste might combine to form i central urban bank for the 
purixises of finance and pio^iaganda Finally, the success of the 
binks foimed by Sarasv\ats h is aroused emul ition in other castes, 
and the Kinaia Kshatriv is, the Devnikh Brahmins, the Rcddis, 
the Poona Shimpis and otheis aie trying with excellent results 
to emulate the Saraswats iiid to spre id the iirb in bank mov ement 
There is Inrdly an instance on record of i bidly minaged caste 
society Looking to such uinaiynig success of c iste societies on 
Bombay §ide it might be suggested th.it other provinees should 
start eiieigetic propaganda on the lines of ciste—an institution 
which cm evoke the greatest possible mioiint of devotion and 
energv in India 


The gtudents’ Co-operative Conference held recently in 
Calcutta has proved to be a great success It has enlisted the 
sympathy and support of all the leading colleges in Calcutta and 
Its suburbs Representatives fioni all of them—Principals, Pro¬ 
fessors and students—attended the Conference and helped m its 
deliberations A Strong Central Committee—the College Stores 
Organisation Committee —has been appointed wnth Sir P C«Ray 
as its President Before the colleges closed for the long vacation 
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the Committee met and decided to form a Working Sub-committee 
with Principal G C Bose as its- President Already colleges 
have been \isited, teachers and students have been interviewed, 
lectures have been delivered, the ground is thus prepared, and 
when the colleges re-open, active steps will be taken, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the authorities of the colleges, to start stores in them 
The stores mo\ ement is not confined to Calcutta, it is spreading 
to the mofussil Before the year is over we hope to see the 
establishment of at least half-a-dozen college Co-operative Stores 
in and around Calcutta 


Mr G S Dutt’s interesting and instructive lectuie on “A 
Practical Scheme of Agricultural Organization and Rural Recon¬ 
struction in Bengal” has evoked wade-spread interest The great 
merit of Mr Dutt’s lecture is that it is not a theoretical dissertation 
on an abstract topic, but an illuminating account of a sciieme that 
has been practically carried out in the district of Birbhum 
Mr Dutt’s point is that merely cheap finance will not solv’^e the 
great problem of agricultural stagnation and indebtedness, but 
that the agriculturist must hav e demonstrated before his eves the 
profitable employment of that finance, he must not only have 
cheap money, he must*also learn how to utilize it in increasing his 
productive capacity To achiev c this end we must have not only 
credit co-operative societies, but real “agricultural” co-operativ^e 
societies as well To prepare the ground for an all-round develop¬ 
ment of real “agncultural” co-operation in Bengal, to enable our 
(ariners to take a spontaneous personal interest in agricultural 
developments, Bengal should be covered with a net-w^ork of Branch 
Agricultural Associations like those which, under the energetic 
guidance of Mr G S Dutt, had brought about an agricultural 
renaissance in the district of Birbhum These Branch Agricul¬ 
tural Associations appear to us to be the common meeting ground 
where the Co-operative and Agncultural Departments can work 
hand in hand and achieve the maximum results Incidentally, 
we may be permitted to suggest that the time has come when the 
T^partment of Agriculture may very well be amalgamated with 
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the Department of Co-operation and placed under coiiinioii control 
and direction 


We hope that the inteiest which the public liaie evinced in 
Mr Dutt’s lecture will not die away, but will bear some practical 
fruit Our^ idea is that the Bengal Co-operati\ e Organization 
Society should have different sub-committees for different objects 
Thus w'e contemplate ha\'ing the College Stores Organization 
Committee, a Rural Deielopment Committee, an Anti-malarial 
Campaign Committee, etc , with separate office-bearers We 
do not at all fa\our the idea of naving independent societies like 
the newly started Bengal Co-operative Anti-malarial Society or 
the Agricultural Society pioposed for Bengal The object of the 
B C O Society or of the newl\ started Bengal Co-operative 
Anti-malarial Society or of the proposed Agricultural Society is 
the same, mz , the anielior.ition of the depressed condition of the 
masses Each of these bodies wMiits to ipproach the same class, 
why should they be tia\elling on parallel roads ^ Why can they 
not walk hand in hand on the ‘amc path^ Union is strength, 
disunion is weakness 

We are glad to learn th.it the medical men of Calcutta have 
established a Centr.il Organizing Society—called the Bengal 
Co-operati\e Anti-malarial Society—“to^dcMse and carry out 
measures,, based on co-operative principles, to fight successfully 
Malaria in Bengal” Sir Kailas Chandra Bose is the President 
of the Society, Sir Nilratan Sircar is its Vice-President, and Rai 
Bahadur G C Chatterji is the Hon Secretary The Society has 
already received promises of donations amounting to Rs 3,000 
The B C O Society wnll be glad to co-operate with this new 
institution^111 its laudable efforts to eradicate malaria from Bengal, 
It would have been still more glad if the promoters of this new 
Society had utilized the existing organization of the B C O 
Society and worked in it and through it, and we still invite them 
most cordially to join us and work with us 


One strong central organization is much better than three or 
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four weak and struggling ones Though it may be possible in 
Calcutta to ha\e different men to man these different Societies, 
yet we must not forget that in the mofussil which is the great field 
of our work the same set of men will have to man the different branch 
organizations Besides it must be frankly acknowledged that 
there is a great paucity of disinterested public workers in Bengal, 
and it IS extremely unwise to diffuse our eneigies and divert our 
funds in this way There must be one great and strong effort to 
laise the economic, moral and phvsical condition of the masses, 
and for this puipose we who ha\e similar aims must combine our 
energies and our funds and make a supreme effort We iin ite all 
who aim at ruial reform and reconstruction to join us without 
delay Higher politics should not engross the w'^hole attention of 
our public men, they should remcmbei that the found ition of all 
sound political development must be laid in the villages and to 
them w^e must turn our minds and energies 


We have great pleasure in inMtiiig the attention of our 
readers to a \ ery promising experiment in co-operati\ e education 
The Sonatol i Co-operative Society in the district of Maldah has 
opened a Lower Primal v School under the name of the Co-operative 
Low^er Primary School The members of the society have 
resolved m their General Meeting that ill members must send 
their sons below 12 years to the school and that those who do 
not so send their boys will be expelled fiom the society Here 
IS a genuine and spontaneous effort for the promotion of primary 
education, the compulsion being self-imposed by the members 
themselv es We hope there will be a wide imitation of tins very 
laudable example 


District Co-operative Conferences are a special feature of the 
co-operative activities of Madras Presidency Such local con¬ 
ferences rouse local enthusiasm and, by concentrating attention on 
local problems, help in adapting general principles to local 
problems and local needs They also draw new men into the 
co-operative fold and afford opportunities to local workers for 
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comparing notes We think the time has come when at least the 
leading districts of Bengal should organize their local co-operative 
conferences When branches of the Bengal Co-operative Organi¬ 
zation Society are started, their first duty should be to organize 
such local conferences 


We hope that student‘> of econoniiLS vill compete for the 
Prize Essays on co-opcration offeied by the Calcutta University 
The Syndicate of the C.ikutti Univcrsitv has apixnnted a Com- 
mitteeof experts consisting of Mr M Mahmud, Prof P Mukherji 
and Prof S C Rav to hclji ind advise students who desire to 
compete for these Pn/e Ess lys Those who want any help oi 
advice are requested to see anv one of the three gentlemen who 
will be glad to meet such enquiries and "afford them every possible 
lielp 


Our readers may not be av\ are that the instructive addresses 
on co-operation delivered bv Lord Carmichael h ive been collected 
together and printed Those who are desirous of jxissessing a 
copy of these speeches may ha\e it from Messis Thacker, Spink 
& Co for eight annas only PLerv co-operator should possess a 
copy of this cmiiientlv readable and instructive volume 



A PRACTICAL SCHEME OF AGRICULTURAL ORGA. 
NISATION AND RURAL RE-CONSTRUCTION 

IN BENGAL* 


The object of this address is to indicate a practical scheme of 
agricultural organisation,—a scheme which, if carried out in full, 
U'lll form a rational basis of rural reconstruction in Bengal 

I piopose to place before you a system of organisation which 
has met with practical success in the District of Birbhum and 
which, if fully developed and extended throughout the country, 
uill, T venture to belie\ e, not only solve the problem of ^agricultural 
organisation in Bengal but will pro\ide an efficient, natural and 
jxiwerful machinery for rural—and in( 3 eed national reconstruction 
1 shall deal with the subject under four main heads, viz — 
istly—^The need and scope for agricultural impro\ement in India, 
2ndly—The organisation by which this improvement can be best 
secured, 3rdly—How the organization suggested for this puipose 
will, if properly dev'^eloped, provide a comprehensive machinery 
for rural reconstruction specially suited to the circumstances and 
needs of this country And lastly, the duty of the public in this 
matter First, therefore, as to the need and scope for agricultural 
improvement 

That the great mass of agriculturists in India are heavily 
involved in debt and in a state of extreme economic depression is 
too well known to require proof 

It was at one time thought that the root cause of this 
stagnation was the indebtedness of the peasantry, and that if 
cheap credit was made available to the peasants, their condition 
would change forthwith to one of prosperity With this object, 

"■This contains extracts from "in address delivered by Mr G S Dutt, 
ICS, Collector of Birbhum, at a meeting held on the 38th of March last 
under the auspices of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall under the presidency of the Hon*ble Mr 
J G Cumming The lecture has been published iii pamphlet form and will 
be sent to any reader of this journal Who sends postage stamps for one anna 
•only 
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Credit Societies on co-operative lines have been introduced in 
many parts of the country But, as the result of the working of 
credit societies over a number of years, it is found that instead of 
a reduction in the indebtedness of the agriculturists there has 
been an actual increase It is now being more and more recognised 
every day that the indebtedness of our agriculturists is not the 
cause but is the of the prevailing ecxmoniic conditions which 
react upon each other 

Competent obser\ers have repeatedly remarked that the 
Indian agriculturist is a remarkably thrift individual and yet he is 
getting more and more into the clutches of the mahajan If the 
mahajan is replaced by the Credit Society, he gets more and more 
heavily indebted to the Credit Society every yeai And the reason 
is simple ^ It IS because he ciiinot make his agriculture pay,— 
because his industry does not bring*him enough to meet the 
necessaries of life ind the cost of cultn ation 

The two mam factois viliich he at the root of the rural 
economic problem in India art —istly—That agriculture as at 
present conducted in this country is not as rumunerative as it 
should be And audly—^That the agriculturist does not realise 
mything near the full value of his produce,—^thc major part of 
the value going to the pockets of the middleman 

We are thus confronted with the solution of these two 
problems How' is our agriculture to be ipade more lemunera- 
tive"!* and—How to secure for the farmer the full value of his 
produce ^ 

Now first as to the question How is our agriculture to be 
made more remunerative ^ 

This depends on many factors In the first place we have to 
recognise the fundamental fact that the produce of the land in this 
country is not as much as it should be—^that it is capable of a very 
large increase We all know that the Indian farmer is second 
to none in the world in agricultural skill So far as his traditional 
methods of agiiculture are concerned, the Indian farmer in most 
parts of the country is an adept in the art And yet it is now 
impossible to deny the fact that he has a great deal to learn from 
the results of scientific research in agriculture and from the 
experience of farmers m other parts of the world Take for 
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instance, the case of rice and wheat Now nee and wheat are, as 
every one erf you knows, among the most important agncultural 
products in India Yet we find that the yield of nee per acre in 
India IS only about one-fifth of that in Spam and the yield erf 
wheat is about one-third of the average outturn in England and 
one fourth of that m Denmark This is only one of many 
instances that could be given But it is sufficiently striking 
Increase in production can be secured by adopting more scientific 
mehods of cultivation, by using selected seeds and artificial 
manures and by various other means Again, in the case of 
sugarcane what do we find ? That although sugarcane is one of 
the most important products of India, its yield of sugar is poor 
The extraction of gur and sugar is among the most important of 
our agricultural industries and yet, instead of exporting sugar to 
other countries, we have to import a large quantity of Java Sugar 
every year Improyements can be made in the direction of the 
use of improved v-^arieties of canc giving higher yields and with 
greater resistance to disease and to attacks of wild animals, in the 
shape of better cultivation, and m the avoidance of the present 
wrong and wasteful methods of manufacture of gur Again, take 
the case of potato Some people think that 8o maunds per bigha 
of potatoes as obtained in some districts is the last word that can be 
said on potatoes But the yield of ixitatoes on the continent of 
Europe IS 15 tons per acre or 140 maunds per bigha Again, in 
large parts of Western Bengal, not to speak of other parts of India, 
there are vast tracts of laud where paddy is an unsuitable crop 
owing to the want of facilities for irrigation and where dry farming 
is required The introduction m these areas of crops which will 
stand drought is urgently needed The introduction of the use of 
cheap and simple machinery in the various agricultural processes 
is also needed for the improvement of our agriculture 

The root cause of the poverty of the country and the stagnation 
and indebtedness of agncultunsts is thus undoubtedly due to the 
failure of the basic industry of the country and to our farmers 
confining themselves to their traditional crops* their traditional 
tools and their traditional methods Our fanners do not know 
how to deal with crop pests and diseases of crops, being ignor^int 
-gf t]j^ discoveries of science as to the methods for preventing and 



overcoming them, they have vet to learn how by selection of seeds, 
varieties of crops can be evolved which are immune fiom disease 
and from attacks of insect pests and which yield higher outturn, 
they ha\e also yet to leirii how adiantages of different varieties 
can be combined by cross breeding and so forth They have to 
be taught t^e use of green manure, of boneineal manure, and of 
other organic and chemical fertilisers to supplement the limited 
supply of' available natural manure A greit deal has also yet to 
be learnt regarding cattle disease and their pretention and cure, 
the growth of fodder crops and the proper method for the conserva¬ 
tion of farmyard manure m place of the present wasteful method 
or rather absence of method 

A great deal of ignoranct h is to be dispelled and much useful 
information to be imparted Thus it is not generally known 
among the agricultural classes that bonemeal is a \ery valuable 
manure for paddy and manv other crops, with the result that large 
quantities of bone are annualK exported from this country 
Mr J.imes Mackenm, the Agricultural Adiiser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 111 his paper on “Agriculture in India,” has 
remarked that the present l.irge export of bone is an enormous 
agricultural loss to the country This has to be bi ought home to 
our farmers and steps hue to be taken to intiodiice the local 
crushing of bones 

If we can bring out all these improvements, we may be confi¬ 
dent th.it tjie present chronic indebtedness and helplessness of the 
Indian farmer will be a thing of the past, for he will be able to secure 
a better return for his labour and in consequence of his increase of 
produce he will get a margin of saving after meeting his necessaries 
of life and the cost of cultiv at on , and he will thus be able to tide 
over bad years without the necessity of throwing himself on the 
mercy of the mahajan [The speaker then quoted at some length 
from Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s introduction to the first issue of 
“Bhumi-Lakshmi,” a magazine on agriculture published by the 
Birbhum District Agricultural Association The sum and sub¬ 
stance of what Sir R N Tagore has said is that improved methods 
of cultivation must be introduced into the country to make 
agriculture more remunerative ] 

Some of you will probably be saying, “Granted that there i^ 
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much need and scope for agricultural improvements, but our far¬ 
mers are so uneducated that they cannot do any of these things 
until we ha\ e educated our peasantry by a system of universal 
education ” And this brings me to tiie second portion of my 
subject, VIS the organisation by which agricultural improvement 
can be best secured Now 1 admit that educatioii is a most 
necessary thing, that every effort must be made to spread mass 
education and that our farmers will be able to acquire new ideas 
much more quickly if they are all able to read and write I am not, 
however, one of those who would say that before we can make any 
improvement in agriculture we must sit with folded hands until 
the w'hole country has received education m school, or that 
illitcracv IS a necessarily fatal bar to the progress of the farmer 
Describing the rapid advance of inqirov enients in agriculture 
in recent years in Japan, Sir Frederick* Nicholson says that one of 
the most remarkable phenomena there w is the responsiveness of 
the masses, e\ cn before education had spicad, both to the changing 
conditions of the country and to the suggestions and orders of its 
authorities 

I will presently tell you how the same responsiveness on the 
part of illiterate farmers has been noticed in Birbhum which is 
regarded as one of the most backwaid districts in Bengal 

On the other hand, are there not many agriculturists in this 
country who are literats—who are educated—and some even who 
are highly educated > Why then do they not take any really 
practical interest in agricultural improvements? 

The fact is that the Indian farmer like farmers in every 
country all over the world, is essentially a very conservative person 
He may be illiterate, but he is neither stupid nor unintelligent 
He will turn a deaf ear to your abstract reasonings, but if you can 
demonstrate to him the advantage of an improved method, he’s 
quick to see and ready to adopt it 

To give you a practical illustration of the truth of what I have 
just stated I shall now give you a bnef account of the system of 
Branch Agricultural Associations which have been constituted in 
the District of Birbhum 

The District Agricultural Association of Birbhum has now 
liecome a very active propagandist and organising body Through 
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the co-operation of the officers of the Agricultural Department and 
of the executiie officers, as well as by enlisting the active co¬ 
operation of practical agriculturists all over the district, it has 
evolved a system of Branch Agricultural Associations under its 
control in all parts of the District At first one Branch Associa¬ 
tion was forpied for the area of each thana These Thana Branch 
Associations were fortunate in attracting the notice of His 
Excellency the Go\ ernor of Bengal H E Lord Ronaldshay, m 
his address to the Bengal Prm incial Agricultural Association on 
the 4th of July 1918, while remarking that the Provincial, Di¬ 
visional md District Agricultural Associations had failed to 
achie\e any appreciable lesults 111 their corporate capacities, 
said — 

“Such areas arc, 1 behc\c, too large to enable an Association 
of practical agriculturists to work to the best advantage They 
cannot keep 111 constant touth with one another and one another’s 
work, if their activities are spread ov er so wide an area This has 
been lealised in some parts of the Presidencv and I understand 
that 111 Birbhiim, Branch Associations of membeis residing withiii 
the area of a Police Thana hue been constituted ’’ “I shall be 
surprised,” concluded His Ivxcellencv, “if the membeis of these 
smaller Associations do not find that the conditions are more 
favourable to corpoiate work At any late the expwiiment is one 
which I commend to the careful consideiativn of all those wdio be¬ 
lieve in th? advantages of combined work ” 

I am happy to be able to state that His Excellency’s 
expectation has been fully realised and that this system has proved 
so popular in Birbhum that there has been a remarkable expansion 
during the last ten months Ev en the area of a than«i was found 
too large for effective coiporate work and Associations are now be¬ 
ing formed,on a much smaller territorial basis The number of 
Branch Associations has during the last 4 months increased from 
16 to 30 and there is a steady demand on the part of the cultivators 
for more compact and smaller associations on a smaller terntonal 
basis and there will soon be a further increase in their number 
These Branch Associations in their present form mav be described 
as associations of farmers—large and small, literate and illiterate, 
bhadralog and peasant—^for the purpose of mutual discussion and 
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dissemination of information, for the joint purchase of seeds, 
manures and implements and for adopting new varieties and im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation lecommended by the officers of the 
Agricultural Department 

Each Branch Association has at present 50 to 100 or more 
members with one President and one Secretary Any one living 
within the limits of the area of a Branch Association and paying one 
rupee a year is eligible to be a member The Secretary convenes 
quarterly meetings of the Branch Association and also special meet¬ 
ings at successful demonstration plots in order to view the crops 
The Secretary takes orders from members for seeds, manures and 
implements, maintains a seedstore in his house and arranges to 
procure and distribute them at the cost of the Branch Association 
Each Secretary also maintains a register 111 which he records the 
distnbution of seeds and manures among the members, the result 
of the cultivation, and in which are also recorded the remarks 
of Inspecting Officers The Agricultural Officers ana the de 
monstrator of the area concerned visit the plots oi the members, 
attend the meeting of Branch Associations and advise the members, 
as to the suitability of the soil for particular crops and the methods 
of sowing and cultivation generally The Secretary of each 
Branch Association is an ex-offitio member of the District Agri¬ 
cultural Association without payment of any further subscriptions 

The District Ag,^icultural Association organises a trip, once 
a year, of a number of members of each Branch Association, to an 
Agricultural Conference at the Chinsura or Biirdwan Agricultural 
Farms It gives a scholarship for sending a young man every 
year to the Chinsura Farm to learn demonstrator’s work The 
Branch Associations are provided with simple books on crop pests 
and other interesting matters which are read by members either 
collectiv^ely or individually To co-ordmate the work of the 
Branch Associations and to keep the members m touch with one 
another the District Agricultural Association has started a 
Quarterly Agricultural paper m Bengali called the 
Lakshmt** to which members subscribe at concession rates This 
journal has secured subscribers even outside Birbhum It is a 
practical paper for practical farmers and I commend it to your 
|iot^ce 
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In this journal articles are often contributed by members of 
the Branch Associations and details regarding outturn, manure 
and other particulars of the cultl^'atlon of various crops in members* 
own plots apj^ear in the Journal 

,The Sun Exhibition Committee has this year instituted a 
bronze Chalfenge Plough, named the “Lees Plough*’ after the 
name of the Coinmissionei of the Division to be competed for year 
after year by the Secretaries of the various Branch Associations in 
respect of the excellence of the corporate viork done in each Branch 
Association 

At the lasn Sun Exhibition a conference of members of 
District and Branch Associations was held under the presidency 
of the Hon’ble Mr J G Cumming, C S I , Member of the Bengal 
Executive Couifcil At this Conference many of the cultivators 
themselves discussed the pi actual results obtained by them from 
the use of various seeds and manures and of new crops and new 
\arieties The President of the Conference said, that in the 
matter of Agricultural Associ itions Birbhum was giving the lead 
to all other districts in Bengal and he hojied that all other Districts 
in Bengal would soon follow the lead gn en by Birbhum and have 
similar Associations and similar Agricultural Conferences 

The members of some of the Branch Associations range from 
graduates and pleaders down to the illitejiLite cultivator It is 
hardly necessary to point out how these associations of farmers 
form excellent media for the distribution of information The 
ordinary farmer will not change his method without be ing assured 
that the innoi ation recommended will yield him a larger outturn 
Such information naturally makes a far greater appeal to him 
when he finds that it has been tried and proved successful in or near 
his own visage The opportunity of common discussion and 
mutual observation thus afforded brings the most ignorant and 
illiterate member up to the level of those who, by virtue of education 
or enterprise, have shown themselves most receptive of new ideas 

I may mention here that as a result of this activity, groundnut, 
a crop which a few years ago was practically unknown in this 
Province but which is a very valuable crop for the high sandy soils 
of the western districts of Bengal, now covers looo bighas in 
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Birblium and a further expansion is expected shortly Progress 
has also been made in the cultivation of cotton, and in the process 
of home extraction of groundnut oil by a simple machine In 1918 
the Branch Associations, through the Agricultural Department, 
indented new manures, seeds of superior varieties of paddy and 
wheat and of groundnut and other crops as well as improved 
varieties of suggar cane cuttings, &c , w orth about Rs 8,000/ - In 
the present year, the indents to be made through the department are 
expected to be about Rs 14,000/- in value Besides this a large 
amount of groundnut seeds and sugarcane cuttings of superior 
varieties will be available from members’ own plots for seed pui- 
poses For a small Distiict of only 1,700 square miles these are 
no mean figures for the first year’s work 

At a recent Conference at Chinsura, the desirability of 
extending the Birbhum s;^stem to other Districts' in the Burdwan 
Div ision was accepted in principle But the propaganda work has 
yet to be done to carry out the work 

Now, if these Branch Associations did nothing more than 
merely form an efficient and popular agency for the distribution of 
good seeds, they would be doing a greit national servace The 
Department of Agriculture in India is doing very important work 
in the matter of seed selection, and Mr James Mackenna, whose 
opinion I have already quoted, lemarks that “the first great fact 
of Indian agriculture is that it is useless to attempt to improve 
agricultural practice if the seed is not good and the best obtainable ’ ’ 
“The seed,’’ he goes on to say, “is the rock on whick the house 
of agriculture must be built The vast majority of the cultivators 
m India cannot select the seeds themselves There are practically 
no seeds-men 111 India to deal with the seed of the main field crops ’' 
“The second great problem of Indian agriculture,” he goes on 
further to say, “is the organisation of an agency to disseminate the 
seed ” I would go a little further and say that the third great 
problem of Indian Agriculture is the use of plenty of fertihsers, 
organic and chemical—^to increase the productivity of the soil 
Perhaps the greatest of modern cults in agriculture—^which has 
revolutionised agriculture in Europe and America during the last 
40 years is the cult of *^Muck^* which in more elegant language 
may be called the cult of “Manure”—of good manure and plenty 

c 
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of manure, of organic manure and of artificial chemical fertilisers, 
to supplement the limited supply of natural manuie in all coimtries 

It has been truly said that whenever we see an improvement 
in the agriculture of any country in Europe, it is found to be due 
in the first place, to the introduction of fertilisers—organic and 
chemical—ii\larger and larger quantities, whereas in India fields 
are often left unmanured and w c are in the habit of looking to the 
soil itself as the chief source and feeder of crops and hive “con¬ 
tinually drawm on it as on a bank balance till it has been attenuated 
to exhaustion ’* It is manure and manure alone which can 
replenish the energv of the soil and keep up or increase its pro¬ 
ductive power iriiis IS what Europe, Amciica and Japan have 
recognised 

Now' the Birbhum system of Branch Associations does solve 
these second anif third great problems of Indian agriculture, vtc 
the organisation of a really efficient and popular agenc\ to dis¬ 
seminate good seed and efficient manures Eich of the Branch 
Secretaries there sends his indent to the President of the District 
Agricultural Association who makes a consolidated indent on the 
Agricultural Department foi the whole District Each Branch 
Secretary maintains a local seed and nnmirc store in his own 
house so that seeds and manures are thus made easily procurable 
locally in the remote parts of the District at i low price and in good 
condition • 

The District Agricultural Association realises from each 
Branch Association the value of the seeds, &c , several months 
after the supply w'hen the members are in i position to pay This 
year it has already advanced Rs looo/-for this purpose Thus 
each Branch Association forms practicalH a limited liability Co¬ 
operative Agricultural Society (as distinguished from the unlimited 
liability crec^t society), somew'hat similar to the “Agricultural 
Societies” of Ireland and other European countries, and the Dis¬ 
trict Agricultural Association acts as an Agricultural Central Bank 
and a distributive agency for agricultural requirements 

But these Branch Associations do much more than act mere 
agencies for distribution of seeds and manures They provide a 
basis for practical combination pf farmers with a view to the 
secunng of important agricultural information and they constitute. 
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practical rural schools in which the members learn from eacli 
other’s example the lessons of agricultural improvement 

The Branch Associations in Birbhum are yet only in their 
infancy and are capable of great development The aim of the 
Birbhum District Agricultural Association is to have ultimately at 
least one Branch Association for each large village and a group of 
small villages adjoining, so that these Branch Associations may 
be as compact as possible and the maximum amount of corporate 
and eductive work may be done in each Their full scope of use¬ 
fulness will only be developed gradually as they become more and 
more well-established, as the> gather more experiance,—and as 
they utilise more and more the assistance of expert ofiicers of the 
Agricultural, Veterinary and other departments Thus they will 
not only deal with the question of supply of good seeds and manures 
and the introduction of new^ crops and of new i^arieties, but will 
grapple wuth other important questions relating to the agriculture 
of the country —such as introduction of suitable implements, 
utilisation of farmyard manure, measures for dealing with insect 
pests and diseases, cattle food, cattle disease, cattle breeding, 
fisheries, crop rotations, seiiculture and the like They will 
organise meetings at successful demonstration plots, as indeed they 
do even now, and will organise local exhibitions of cattle and pro¬ 
duce as well as expeditions of their members to view Government 
demonstration farms The Birbhum Branch Associations have 
already started doing these One Branch Association held a pro¬ 
duce show a few weeks ago in connection with a religious fair 
Further, they will be able to take up and help in solving the 
vexed questions of irrigation facilities and pasturages and the im¬ 
portant question of the prevention of a holding being sub-divided 
into too many and too small plots In these larger measures they 
will naturally receive assistance from their District Associations 
consisting of representatives elected by them who will draw their 
springs of action from these local Associations 

Different distncts in Bengal have no doubt their different 
agricultural problems to deal with For example the western dis¬ 
tricts hav'e the important question of irrigation to solve as well as 
sericulture, dry farming, &c The eastern districts, unlike the 
western, have their special problems of the eradication of the ufra 
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disease, of the utilisation of the water hyacinth, of the improve¬ 
ment of the jute crop, and of the drainage and cultivation of ‘ ‘beel' ’ 
lands and the improvement of their fisheries and so forth These 
will form the special study of their local Associations, while the 
larger and more common subjects will concern them all All the 
local Associations will, in short, deal with the advancement of prac¬ 
tical agncurture in its various phases, and also with the profitable 
manufacture and sale of agricultural produce 

Of course m all this uork the Associations will constantly 
require expert advice and guidance and the Government have 
already been taking steps to provide this Already m Birbhum the 
Director of Agriculture has, in consideration of the giowth of the 
movement, given special assistance by increasing the number of 
Agricultural Officers and Demonstiators and we hope soon to 
receive several«iore demonstrators I have no doubt that, as other 
districts follow the example of Birbhum, they will similarly receive 
a larger number of expert officers from the Dpartment to assist 
them in their work 

What we require, therefore, in Bengal for a comprehensive 
system of popular, practical and efficient agricultural education, is 
that their should be organised, in every district, a complete net¬ 
work of Branch Agricultural Associations, each comprising a 
group of villages and each affiliated to the District Agricultural 
Association and working under the guidance of the special expert 
officers of the Agricultural and VetermarJ^ departments These 
associations will be centies for the dissemination of information 
They will be truly village agricultural schools where the farmers, 
large and small, will learn the practical lessons of improvements 
m agncultuit and breeding of live-stock And they will do even 
more than this They will form educative and propagandist 
bodies which will help in propagating principles of Co-operation 
as applied to agriculture and the home industiies and manu¬ 
factures and sale of agricultural produce, and they will actively 
help in organising co-operative sociaties on truly productive lines 
as well as Credit Societies 

Now, one of the greatest obstacles with which the co-operative 
movement lu every country has sooner or later to contend, is the 
difficulty of secunng a sufficiently wide-spread agency for the 
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teaching of true co-operati\e principles It is well known that 
even the members of many of our existing co-operative societies are 
hopelessly ignorant of the most elementary principles of co-opera¬ 
tion , while among the general public the ignorance is phenomenal, 
and Registrars of Co-operative Societies in all the Provinces are 
appealing constantly to the public for their assistance in pro¬ 
pagating the principles of co-operation throughout tfie country 
The Co-operative Department is, as we know, multiplying its 
number of Inspectors, but a mere Governmental agency in anj- 
country is insufficient for the teaching of a whole people 

In this somewhat unpopular, but none the less true, estimate 
of the situation, I do not stand alone The ‘'Ptone^ r”, in a recent 
article, reviewing the working of the co-operative movement in 
Bengal during the past year, savs—“The devoted efforts of the 
Registrar and his staff wall a\ ail little against the custom-encrusted 
habits of the people with out a v ast amount of unselfish labour in 
the villages Progress is being made and great benefits are being 
conferred, but Bengali is a big prov nice with a very big population 
Government and the chief leaders aie behind the Registrar, but in 
front are many millions of people, to reach all of whom is a physical 
impossibility unless the more intelligent and the more educated 
come forw ird to shoulder the burden of the economic education of 
their brethren “ 

The recently formed Bengal Co-operativ^e Organisation 
Society, undei the energetic and able guidance of its enthusiastic 
Secretary, Prof P Mukherji, has been alreidj- helping and will 
no doubt be able to help a great deal in his connection But with 
out an organisation such as I have described, it will, I am afraid, 
find sooner or later what its gieat prototype the Irish 'Agricultural 
Organisation Society has found after 24 years’ strenuous work, 
that no great advance can be made in the matter of co-operative 
education throughout the country without an organisation of the 
great body of the people themselves In Ireland at the present 
day, even after the I A O S has done 24 years* spade work— we 
find it authoritatively stated that “the principles brilliantly ad¬ 
vocated by the leaders of the movement, efficiently and energe¬ 
tically put into practice by the organisers, have still not penetrated 
into the minds of more than a small percentage of the members of 
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Co-operative Societies Still less ha\e they been appreciated by 
the public at large The I A O S , we learn, is now some¬ 
what at a loss how to find men sufibiciently trained and with sufficient 
inspiration to carry on the educative work before the co-operative 
movement can expand further in Ireland 

The fact is that no eentral organisation can alone educate a 
whole country m co-operative principles unless there exists an 
automatic agency among the iieople themseh es to provide men with 
the necessary inspiration, the necessary experience and the 
necessary training 

Until and imless therefore the people in their thousands come 
forward actively to help by forming a great popular educative 
organisation, the progress of the co-operative movement in this 
country, with tjie manifold blessings wjiich it is expected to bring 
ill its train, will undoubtedly be a very slow process indeed His 
Excellency the Governor has on many occasions, and very lately 
in his Dacca speech, appealed for this public support How is the 
public going to show this support in a practical w^ay ^ That is the 
question now before you That stalwart champion of the co¬ 
operative movement in Bengal, Sir Daniel Hamilton, has recently 
demanded that the Government should fill the country within the 
next ten years with a net-woi k of Co-operali\ e Credit Societies to 
form the basis of a rural banking system which is needed for the 
economic emancipation of the country Bmt it would be futile to 
attempt to •fill the country with co-operative societies without first 
creating an adequate agency for the broadcast propagation of co¬ 
operative principles And as regards credit societies, it is 
necessary that before the people can utilise to their fullest benefit 
a system of co-operative credit, they should be trained to appreciate 
those agricultural improvements towards which co-operative credit 
may be appked to the best advantage, instead of its being regarded, 
as is now often unfortunately the i ase, as a system of charitable 
loans intended only for the needy people to meet the barest 
necessaries of life and the demands of their mahajans and landlords 
but of which all but the absolutely needy generally consider it 
beneath their dignity to ayail themselves What is as urgently, if 

’•'“Kiaral Reconstruction in Ireland”, p 266 
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not more urgently, needed than the credit societies are co-operative 
societies for productive purposes—^that is to say, truly, “agn- 
cultural societies” as they are understood in Europe which aim 
directly at impro\ ed production and improvement of live stock and 
manufacture of agricultural produce 

Now before the farmers can combine to pool their money foi 
effecting improvements in production and live stock, they must 
first learn the method by which these can be effected, and this the}- 
can learn most efficiently and in the shortest time through the 
development of a system of Branch Agricultural Associations 
Thus Branch Agricultural Associations, if organised throughout 
the country, will at once provide a ready agency b/which the public 
can most effectively learn,—and not only learn, but turn to useful 
account, the lessons of improvement in agnculture and cattle- 
breeding and also one by wh ch they ckn co-operate with the 
Government and with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
propagating co-operative principles, by which they can help in 
organising co-operative societies which will put the lessons of 
agricultural improvements into practice by utilising co-operative 
credit for productive purposes—^and by effecting combination in 
the sale of produce, thus securing to the farmer the full value of the 
produce, the major portion of which at present unfortunately goes 
to the middleman To meet those who were sceptical about the 
practicability of the scheme the speaker described at length how 
m Denmark, Servia, Belgium, Italy and Hungary in the West, and 
in Japan in the East, like organizations have proved remaikably 
successful 

From the account I have given you of several European 
countries and of Japan, you will see that during the last 20 to 40 
years there has been a great renaissance in agnculture and in rural 
life generally in Europe and in Japan, and the process of that 
renaissance may be summed up m the words Progress through 
Co-operation and Combination, and Combination through a 
system of village Agncultural Associations 

You will also see that it is in just those countnes which have 
developed a full system of Agricultural Associations that the Co¬ 
operative movement has rapidly, expanded in all its phases by 
almost an automatic process, while in other countries, the absence 
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of such an organisation has seriously retaided and delayed its 
expansion 

Now, geiitlunen, whit tiic Agricultural Associations ha\e 
done for the gieat Knropean countries and for J ijian, they can 
undoubtedly do foi Beng il A beginning has already been made 
in Biibhum^xnd the success achic\cd tlicie in the couise of a few^ 
months is a ck ir indication that the iiioeenient is suited to the 
temper anient and needs of the Indian farmei It is important to 
point out lieic that the Birblinm system is not an exotic plant ini- 
poued fiom citlici Kuiope oi Jipin, but that it is i pcifectly 
natural and spontaneous giowth in that district The piomotcrs 
of the Birblium |,i stem had no knowledge of eitliei the Danish oi 
any othei liiucpedn system oi of the Japanese system until now 
when the moieiiient li.is iiitui ill\ grown and fully es-tablished 
itself 111 Birbhiim 

It was at a Confeience in Jaiuiary ic^iS tint the District 
Agricultuial Associttioii of Birbhum fouiiulated its scheme with 
the help of suggestions of the local people ind the local oflicers and 
It has itself c\ol\ed the rules foi the woiking of the system in a 
series of successixe meetings While, tlieiefoie, these Branch 
Associations aie BciigalS own cieation in iespouse to the special 
needs of hci own farmers, the knowledge of the lemarkable success 
of a practically identical system in so many piogressue European 
countries and in Jajiaii ‘■hoiild act as a powerful example and as an 
inspiration,to the people in Beng il in speedily extending .i system 
which has spuing up naturilly on Indian soil 

Is it not, therefore, now the duty of the educated and 
enlightened public in this country to take up this impoitant work ^ 
The cry should be “Oigaiiisc—Organise—Organise ” Let 
every graduate and every u ideigraduate who has a \illage home 
go to his village with this one idea—Organisation and \et more 
organisation Let each enlightened fanner take up this work of 
orginising his fellow-farmers—large and small, rich and poor, 
hhadialog and peasant Let the richer men gne their financial 
assistance in this work of organisation and propaganda and let the 
more enlightened and practical faimcis become Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Branch Associations of their village and organise 
Branch Associations throughout the country and a District Assq- 
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ciation at those District headquarters where it does not already 
exist And what is more important still, let them vitalise their 
District Associations and make them really active organisations 

The District Associations themselves as well as individuals 
must do the work of organising the Branch Associations and 
helping them in their woik , 

Finallv, let the leaders of the people in Calcutta form an 
efficient and active Central Organisation, which, to avoid the now 
discredited name of the “Piovincial Agricultural Association,*’ 
may be called either the “Bengal Cential Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciation” or “The Agricultural Society of Bengal” which will also 
help in forming Bianch Associations all oi’^er t^ie country, raise 
funds to help them and work in co-operation with the Government, 
with the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society and with the 
District and Branch Agricultural Associations 

It wall not do to depend too much upon Goi'ernment action in 
this mattei Gov emment w ill no doubt be requested to provide, and 
IS, I believe, prepared to provide, the necessary staff of experts in 
all departments of agriculture to advise and assist the Associations, 
but the work of organising and working these Docal and Distnct 
Agncultural Associations must rest primarily on the non-official 
public This is how they can, and they should, co-operate with 
the Government in the advancement of the agriculture of the Pro¬ 
vince and by thus speedily assisting to create a net-work of 
Co-operative Societies all over the province, help in the economic 
uplift of the people 

And the effect of the movement will not be merely economic 
It will also have a far-reaching political importance^ Why are so 
many movements and “Associations” in this country hollow, 
empty, soulless, and unreal ^ It is because they are out of touch 
with the life of the people of the country We have ^nominally a 
Piovincial Agricultural Association in Bengal I do not happen 
to know the exact constitution of this body, but like so many other 
associations in this country it appears to me to be hollow and 
soulless It does not draw its spnngs of life from the great mass 
of agriculturists throughout the country, It does not represent 
them and does not voice their aiiqs and ideals The same may be 
said of most of the Distnct Agncultural Associations with a very 
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few honourable exceptions, whereas many districts do not even 
possess a District Agncultural Association To remedy this state 
of things, the Provincial Agricultural Association should be 
mamly an elected body, elected by the District Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations and there should be a District Agricultural Association in 
every districj: elected mainly by Branch Associations scattered over 
its villages 

The necessity for the retention of the Divisional Agricultural 
Associations may be doubted A Division does not always re¬ 
present a community of agricultural problems and it has no 
solidarity from the agncultural point of view On the other hand, 
much would be gained by securing direct touch between the Pro¬ 
vincial Association and each District Agricultural Association 
Or, we ma},, as in Japan, have Thana Associations as intermediary 
bodies between the Branch and Distnct Associations 

To co-ordinate the work of all and also to actively organ se the 
Branch Agricultural Associations throughout the Province, there 
should be a really strong, active and representative Central Agri¬ 
cultural Association in Calcutta resembling the Agricultural 
Society of Japan or the Central Agncultural Association of 
Denmark 

The Provincial Agricultural Association, if thus reborn in a 
vitalised form, will, representing, as it wull do, the great body of 
agnculturists in the country, be able to adivise the Agncultural 
Department of the Government and Board of Agriculture the for¬ 
mation of which, it would appear from a reply given at the last 
meeting of Bengal Legislative Council, is under the consideration 
of the Governntent, and it will be able to serve the leal agncultural 
interests of the country in co-operation with the Gov^ernment 

The creation of such an organisation will also enable the 
Bengal Co-Qperative Organisation Society to do a maximum 
amount of useful work through them among the people 

But while it is necessary to form and vitalise these higher 
grade Associations, the Branch Associations will and must form 
the very foundation and mainspring of the entire system 

Now, these Branch Agricultural Associations, scattered 
throughout the country, comSisting as they will do of the great body 
of agnculturists of the country and dealing with their daily means^ 
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of subsistence, will be broud-based on the life of the people, and 
wnl], as in Denniark and Japan proie to be the most lepresentative 
popular units in the country The)^ will be e\en more represen- 
tati\e, more popular and more endowed wuth life than your Union 
Committees which will deal merely wntli sanitation and education 
and w'hicli will geiieially conipiise eomparatncl^ Urge areas of 
about lo to 12 squiie miles Your Branch Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations, on the other h<uid, can be «is small is you choose to make 
them,—111 fact, the siiiallei the bettei “^And in them, the work 
will be earned on, }wt by jiioyies or elected lepicseiitatives, but 
by the people thcniseh es No wondei, theicfore, th it the Danish 
ind Japanese fanners, thiough their Asscxiationsilreprescnting the 
real m11 ige life of the conntri’^, e\eicise a potent influence on then 
politic il administi ition And if we can de\elop oui Branch Agri- 
enltuial Associitions in the same w iv, I's we can cert iinly do if 
we make i le il effort, we shall see the couiitr\ co\cred v\ith a net¬ 
work of Associations of firmeis who, b\ beginning to take an 
mteiest in agricultural impio\ement, will, in course of time, in 
their loc al assoc i itions, begin to t ike an interest in all other matters 
concerning their jirogress lud thus will be 1 ud—and w’^ell md ti ulv 
laid—^the foundation of a leal nation il life in the country 

By organising e\ery District in the Province, theiefore, into 
a complete s\ stem of Br.iiich Agricultural Associations, you will 
m.ike the great body of the people think together and act together 
foi their common good , you will foster the growth of that “com¬ 
munity consciousness” which, at the piescnt moment, is lacking 
in rural life in this country, and you will equip yourself with a 
healthy and natural system of rural and national reconstruction 
which IS such a crying need in Bengal today 

An organism, instinct with the vital forces of nation-building 
and national reconstruction, which, born in Europe, has nourished 
and raised nation after nation from the depths of despair to the 
height of prosperity within the short space of 30 years—^tlie 
seedling whereof, transplanted in Japan only 15 years ago, has 
furnished the Japanese with the material w^herewith to build up 
the. lanei tissues of then gieat national life,—that very organism, 
gentlemen, has, as if bidden by^Naturc to give Bengal her turn, 
now taken its birth and fructified in a quiet and neglected comer 
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of Bengal, and it now in\'ites you to sou its seeds broadcast in your 
land Sons of Bengal, will von, or will von not, accept this in- 
Mtation ^ Sentiments of patriotism and pliilanthiophy done will 
not avail What is needed is ceaseless and untiring effort for 
several years to come The task is no cisv one It will take the 
best men in Bengal to fulfil this mission, but 1 tnist that the best 
men in Bengal ue there—rt idy to shoulder the work—and that 
it will be done 



CO-OPERATION AND ITS POSSIBILITIES IN INDIA* 


The Co-operative movement m its present form was introduced 
into India some 14 years ago and we ha\e in Bengal alone some 
3,000 co-operatne societies working in all the districts The 
movement has yet touched only a fringe of the population but 
vigorous efforts are being made by the Government Department 
of Co-operation to spread the net all over the country 

It IS questionable, howe\er, whether the p 4 ople who have 
already been brought within the fold of eo-operation are deriving 
from it all the benefits which, it was expected, they would Most 
of the societies are for securim* credit on easy terms It is a well 
known fact that cheap and easy loan in itself is not always a 
blessing but is often a curse Instances are not wanting in which 
a co-operative society in the course of a few years has resulted in 
increasing the debts of its members In the credit societies, as 
they are constituted, no self-help is necessary at the beginning 
and none is induced in the long 1 un If the members had to find 
some capital in the beginning in addition to thekr joint liability to 
offer as security for their lo.ins they would be under the necessity 
of retrenching their expenses or working extra hours to find it 
But loans are secured to members at present only on their signing 
an application to the Registrar for registering their society 
Even the form of the application is supplied by the Department 
and the exertion required in putting their signatures to the appli¬ 
cation is all the sacrifice that is demanded of the members 
Recently the Registrar has ordered that no society should in 
future be registered unless it is organized on share basis Under 
this system the members will have to find some capital in the 
beginning, which they will have to add to every year, and self- 

*[This contains extracts from a lecture delivered by Mr T C Ray, 
Jt Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal, at a meeting of the B C O 
Society held under the presidentship of the Hon’ble Sir Heniy Wheeler, 
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help will be requisitioned from the outset Cheap loan is not to 
be brought to the door of the peasant unless he can show that he 
is piepared to help himself I am inclined to think that fit was a 
mistake to start in India w itli credit societies and tli^t it is a pity 
^hat co-operation has in India run in one groove only Fourteen 
years of worjcing wnth credit societies hai'e failed to evolve any 
real spirit of co-operation in the country The Societies have 
been useful merely as agencies for the supply of cheap credit, the 
moral effects of co-operation are hardly yet perceptible In a 
credit society the occasions for co-operation among the members 
are few, and unless the members have received a fair education 
they are hardly conscious of haiing co-operated at all They do 
not cultivate their lands jointly, nor do they combine for reducing 
the cost of living and obtaining in adequate value of their produce 
When a member receives liis share of the loan, his co-operation 
with the other membeis practicalh ceises and co-operation is not 
put under requisition igaiii till the time comes for repayment 
In co-operatiye production, on the other hand, where the members 
of a Societv work together, co-operation is requisitioned all 
through, and the members appreciate its advantages The 
Indian raiyat is illiterate and is not conversant with banking 
He does not undeistand, and it is difficult to make him understand, 
that the prevailing rate of interest is reduced in his case, simply 
on account of his co operation with the other members He takes 
It as brought about through the agency of Government—his 
Providence, and expects that the same Providence will come to 
his help when he is unable to pay up his loan He does not know 
that he has h4d any hand in cheapening the loan Co-operation ^ 
at the time of repayment is requisitioned only 111 theory No one 
IS required to pay for his fellow members till the society is liqui¬ 
dated, and 00 one comes to help others in meeting their liabilities 
No wonder that yery little co-operation has been evolyed in our 
Societies 

Cheap credit is no doubt necessary for the Indian raiyat but 
it is no less necessary for him to eke out his slender resources 
by additions to them from sources other than agriculture Agri¬ 
culture has ceased to be a paying business in many parts of India, 
not only to the gentlemen farmers but also to the peasants Tli^^ 
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gentleman farmer kept accounts and his accounts showed to him 
that he was working at a loss The peasant does not keep accounts 
and he does not set an\ \alue on his owm labonr The value is 
brought home to him all the same when there is a failure of crops, 
when he finds to his dismay that all his toil h<is gone for nothing 
At othei times he is blissfully ignorant of the fact tjiat the yield 
of his land docs not constitute an adequate return to his laboui 
There are seieral icasons for this unsatisfactory stitc of things 
One of them is that the tiader gnts the peasant far less than he 
ought to receive The tiadei makes profits but the peasant does 
not get a fair price This could be lemedied by association among 
the peasants for joint sale of their pioduce P^re is a splendid 
field for co-opeiatne work, the vdiie of which has been amply 
demonstrated in the case of the Naogaon Ganja Cultivator’s 
Society, wdiich owes its oiigm to the "initiative of the present 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies If the peasants in othei 
paits of the country could have similir organizations foi the joint 
sale of jute, paddj., and other kinds of agricultui il produce, a 
large portion of the piofits of the trade 111 these aitides would come 
into their pockets 

But this w ill not suffice It is also necessary to increase the 
jield of the peasant’s lind and reduce the cost of cultivation 
The following occurs in the Rejxirt of the Indian Industnal 
Commission —“It wjll be deal from the generil trend of this 
Repoit that the piesent position and future prospects of Indian 
industiies depend to a large extent on the pi odnets of the Indian 
agriculture We take this opportunity of stating in the most 
emphatic manner our opinion of the paramount impoitance of 
agriculture to this country, and of the necessity of doing every¬ 
thing possible to improve its method ind increase its output 
We consider the impro\''ement of agiiculture necessary not only 
because it forms the basis on which almost all industries must 
depend, but also for the fuithcr reason that the extension among 
the people of a knowledge of improved agricultural methods, and 
111 particular the use of hand-driv'en machinery will benefit agri- 
cultui ists both by adding to their income and by its educativ e 
effect ’’ The indirect effect of an improvement of the method of 
jigriculture has also been pointed out by the Industrial Commis- 
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Sion It will create a large demand for mechanical appliances 
and will give an impetus to the creation of new industries for the 
manufacture of these appliances This can however be achieved 
only by the application of co-operation to actual cultivation 
Agriculture in India is still 111 a backward condition, and the 
Indian raiyat has not yet heard of the scientific methods which 
have revolutionised agriculture in Europe and America But it 
is not possible to intioduce the improved methods unless the 
raiyats combine for the pin pose Not only are the improved 
implements and methods too costlv for the slendei lesources of 
individual raiyits, but the 1 iiyats’ holdings aie far too small to 
allow of their use and adoption If only the raiyats could 
co-operatc for cultivating then lands, if they could be persuaded 
to remove the niimeious ridges maikiiig off their individual plots 
so as to allow of the use of improved ihiplements for cultivating 
their lands and reaping their hai vest, if they could purchase their 
seeds and manures and implements jointly, the cost of cultivation 
would be appieciably reduced and the yield of their lands increased 
very considerably 

Until such co-operation comes means must be found whereby 
the raiyat could be enabled to eke out a decent livelihood When 
in the seventies of the last century wheat growing ceased to be a 
paying business in Denmaik, the Danish farmers turned to 
co-operative dames for then livelihood Farmers who had no 
cows sold their crops to purchase them and each aimed at develop¬ 
ing the milk production of his cow to the greatest extent possible 
The Danes hav’^e made the milk industry successful beyond all 
expectation and it is now the chief industry of the Danish farmers 
The first co-operative dairy was staited in Denmark in 1882 In 
1913 there were as many as 1,190 such dairies in the 17 districts 
of the country The milk of cows from a raduis of four miles is 
brought to the creamery and the milk of every cow is paid for 
according to the proportion of butter it contains This led to 
wonderful improvement in the breed of cattle Cattle breeding 
unions were started for the purpose of keeping bulls to serve the 
cows of members Central Unions were established for the 
purpose of testing the yield of milk and butter from cows and 
regulating their food 
5 
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The supply of milk has so much diminished in India, in 
Bengal at any rate, that even babies do not get a sufficient quantity 
of It This IS producing a most deleterious effect on the national 
health The evul is increasing in proportions every year, but no 
serious attempt has yet been made to tackle the problem The 
only wa> to solve the piobleiii is the establishment of co-operative 
dairies 111 considerable numbers in the countiy The time is not 
gone by when almost eveiy householder had his own cow 
The cultivation of pastuie lands has rendered the keeping of cows 
difficult If the prictice is to be revived, fodder will have to be 
cultivated It will pay the peasant to do so, if he can combine 
with his fellows for the purpose ^ 

The most jnessing need of the country at the piesent moment 
IS to start new iiidustiies and theicby not only to giv^e employment 
to millions of artisans, wdio h ive been ousted by foreign coiiipeti 
tion aad turned to the soil for their subsistence, but also to create 
openings for our younnien, who 11 e being turned out by hundreds 
by our Universities cveiy year, and are crowding the professions 
and knocking foi admission into the established services, which 
can find employment only for a limited number of them The 
fondest dream of evety Indian patriot is to see India self-contained 
in regird to the manufacturing industries, as she was in the past, 
and the recent Industrnl Commission has recommended Govern¬ 
ment to take an activ'e part 111 the organization of these industries 
But the evils of western industrialism have already manifested 
themselves in our manufacturing centres, and the vigorous indus¬ 
trial activity that is sure to be set on foot as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indiistnal Commission is likely to increase the 
evil, unless it is conducted on co-operative lines The introduc¬ 
tion of western industrialism means a social revolution, a complete 
change 111 the ideas and inode of living of the people engaged 111 
the industries It means a never-ending conflict between capital 
and laboui and the resultant strikes in place of the peace and 
contentment of the cottage industries, the crowding of thousands 
of human beings in ill-ventilated factories and their living in the 
midst of unhealthy and immoral surroundings The best minds 
of Europe are busy attempting a cure for the evils, and we in India 
^should seriously consider whether in our eagerness to revive our 
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industries we should transplant the western system in its entirety 
But how are we to revive our industries if we are not to adopt the 
methods by w^hich the Riiropeaii nations have built up theirs^ 
Are we to go back to the old individualistic methods, the w'eakness 
of which has been demonstrated by their failuie in competition 
with the western system^ The old individualistic methods are 
out of the question now The industrial system must be bised 
on the co-operative principle I have often thought that big 
ventures have in them better promise of success than small ones 
Our small co-operativ'e industrial societies have not been inaiked 
by any conspicuous success, but a big concern such as a cotton 
mill or a jute mill run on co-operative principles stands a better 
chance Foi the establishment of such industries we must look 
to the wealthier classes of our society, but before they start on a 
new venture lik'e this they must be thbroughlj. imbued with the 
co-operative principle Legislation can effect veiv little in the 
case, a vigorous propaganda is needed foi the pii]|xjse 

I hav'^e no personal knowledge of how cottagv nidustiies are 
earned on in Japan, but those who have been there tell us thev^ 
are holding their ground even now and lint very successfully 
The explanation is said to be in the use of machiiieiy The 
subject should be investigated on the spot to asceitain whether the 
machineries used by the Japanese cottage workers c ui be used in 
India with advantage In ease they can there is i possibility of 
reviv ing at kast some of our cott ige industries But the introduc¬ 
tion of small machineries amongst the cott ige woi kei s presupposes 
co-opeiation among them The system would dispense with the 
necessity of labourers being crowded together in big factories to 
the detriment of their health and morals and their living m the 
midst of unhealthy surroundings 

The distributive side of eo-operation has as yet leceiv^ed v^ery 
little attention in India There exist indeed a few stc>res here and 
there, some of them working successfully but the idea*, of an 
organized system of stores has not made much headway in the 
country In England the co-operatiye moyement oi iginated with 
the establishment of the Rochdal Equitable Pioneer’s Store, and 
more than one fifth of the British people to-day purc^jases its goods 
111 part or entirely at co-operatiye stores The members of these 
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associations meet annually in a congress, publish periodicals and 
newspapers and constitute a power 111 the nation Most of the 
local associations are grouped into a large federation called the 
Co-operatne Union, which has its own wholesale society tran¬ 
sacting an enormous amount of business each year These 
societies own a fleet of merchant vessels that go to al] ports of the 
world to purchase goods and do not limit themselves entirely to 
commerce but engage in production and banking as well The 
four and a half years of war ought to hai e convinced the educated 
people of India of the import nice of co-operative stores Tiaders 
by combination among them have forced up prices, this combina¬ 
tion can only be met by combination among the purchasers to 
pui chase direct from the producers and manufacturers The 
prices of commodities aie ,regulated by the law of demand and 
supply, irrespective of the cost of production This law is based 
on the inherent selfishness of man, which delights 111 taking 
advantage of the difliciilties of his fellow men This selfishness 
in a certain section of the community can be met only by the other 
section combining for supplying their own needs A lover of the 
country delights to pictuie to himself a net-work of co-opcrative 
stores, grouped into a number of central stores, with one provincial 
store in the provincial capital, which does w^holesale business for 
the w^hole province, just as the credit societies are grouped into 
Unions and Central Fanks which are federated into an apex bank 
111 the provincial capital, the district stores havnng departments to 
manufacture such of the commoduties as can be locally manu- 
factureed and the Provincial Association undertaking manufactures 
on bigger scales, the associations for the joint sale of agricultural 
produce affiliated to the stores and the credit societies also closely 
connected with them This consummation means the disappear¬ 
ance of profit mongering and the elimination of the middleman, 
it means the development of the country's industnes on co- 
operativ^e lines to the avoidance of the strife between capital and 
labour, it means a strong organization ready to hand which might 
be made use of by Government for various purposes, it means the 
rise of a new power in the country which will lead the country on 
to higher and higher flights of prospenty and it means a well 
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regulated society based on the happiness and contentment of all 
Its members 

But how to bung about this consummation ? 

The prevailing illiteracy of the masses is a great obstacle in 
the way of the spread of the movement in the country In order 
that co-operative teaching may produ^ the desired results the 
mind of the people must be widened by education The Bengal 
Co-operative Orgini/ation Society has started a Bengalee journal 
to spread a knowledge of co-operation among the joeople, but when 
one reflects on how few the people are who would be able to profit by 
it, one is almost diuen to despaii Light, more light, is what the 
country wants, .iiid until light penetrates into the humblest cottage 
and illumines it* no amount of co-operative pleaching will achieve 
the result desired There are some wdio think that the problem 
of mass tducatibn can be soKcd by the\:o-operativc societies them¬ 
selves, and at the last Conference of Co-opeiative Societies in 
Bengal, a scheme was presented of Co-opeiative Societies starting 
Primaly Schools and providing a part of the funds, the Central 
Banks and the District Boaids providing the rest The en¬ 
thusiasm iindei lying the scheme is commendable, but it lost sight 
of the fact that our Societies have not much left to spend on 
education and charitable purposes after contributing the statutory 
proportion of its profits to the Reserve Fund, paying the Secreary 
and meeting other expenses Neither wall the Central Banks if 
they make adequate provision for the 'proper supervision of 
societies have much left to spend for the purpose The Scx:ieties 
have not the power of taxing their members, and it is idle to expect 
that they will be able to raise any considerable amount from dona¬ 
tions The tJnion Committees will be in a better position to deal 
with the problem and the Local Self-Government Bill which has 
just emerged from the hinds of the Select Committee and been 
laid before the Council will create a Union Committee on every 
group of villages in the Prov nice But in order to be able to deal 
effectiv^ely with the problem of mass education, these bodies must 
have sufficient funds at their disposal I do not think they will 
be able to find sufficient money for mass education, even by local 
taxation, as the no less important problem of village sanitation 
will also have to be tackled by them It is not my purpose to 
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suggest where funds are to come from Our zemindars and other 
moneyed men, who are enabled to live in comfort by the toil of 
the peasants, might perhaps find the money A special cess 
might perhaps be levied on some articles of luxury But until 
we make a great advance in mass education, we cannot expect any 
marked success in our efforts to create a real spirit of co-operation 
in the country We have failed to take advantage of'what educa¬ 
tion that there is in the country Elementary lessons on co¬ 
operation might well be included in the curriculum of studies, not 
only of our High Schools, but of the Middle and Upper Primary 
Schools as well The principles of co-opei ation are simple enough, 

but at present it is not till a boy comes to the B A cl iss and t ikes 
up econoiiiics, that he comes to know what co-operation means 
A vigorous propaganda in the cause of co-operation is also 
necessary The Bengal Co-opcrati\^e Organi/atibn Society has 
been started for that purpose, but it is i pit\ that it has as yet 
received scanty support from our zemindars ind public men 
Some non-official gentlemen have indeed rendered substantial help 
in spreading the principles of co-operation in the country, but the 
bulk of our public men hav e stood aloof, and the potentialities of 
the movement seem to have escaped many of them A vigorous 
agitation has been set on foot for itt lining sclf-gov eminent, but 
it has not been realized th it a co-operative society furnishes an 
admirable training ground for the exercise of the responsibilities 
attaching to sclf-gov'ermnent People to be trained to self-govern¬ 
ment must be trained in dealing with finance, and co"-operative 
societies furnish one of the best fields for such training We have 
listened to speeches dwelling on the necessity for unity among the 
people, but have not observed any serious attempf to establish 
such unity Speeches and discourses only theoretically demon¬ 
strate the necessity for unity but do not create it A co-operative 
society gives a practical demonstration and by uniting its members 
enables them to earn money The best form of politics into which 
we could lead our people is that which teaches them self-help and 
T know of nothing which is calculated to achieve that obiect better 
than co-operation 



STUDENTS AND THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT* 


Every <iay the coiiMction is being forced on ns that the 
fundamental idea on which the futuie ci\ ili/atioii of the world 
uould be based is tlic co-operati\e idea 1 need not dwell here on 
the origin and de^ elopineiit of co-operation in Kiuope and in India 
But I may at the \ery outset point out that the eo-oper iti\e move¬ 
ment m India is the lesult of the direct initiati\c of the State, and 
“one of the maai results of the State initiative in India lias been 
that the rural problem h is been tackled in precedence of the urban 
problem ’’ The State is diiectly inteiested in the improvement 
of Indian agriculture The chronic stagnation of the Tiiclian agri¬ 
culturist, varied from time to tiiric by clim.itic Mcissitudes and 
acute periods of iinemploynieiit, has exeicised the Government 
for many decades past, and it was onlv natural that when the new 
uplifting factor of co-opcration was discovered, the Gov eminent 
resolved to apply it first to the problem of agricultural credit 
Fifteen years’ patient efforts on the part of a band of single-minded 
officials and non-officials have resulted in the estiblishment rf 
about 20,000 credit co-operative societies affording che.ip financial 
accommodation to more than a million agrienlturists, and bunging 
in their train all the manifold economic, moial, social and educative 
blessings In India, as elsewhere, the success of ciedit societies 
has turned men’s attention to non-eiedit foiins of eo-operation, 
such as Agricultural Sale Societies, Cattle Insurance Societies, 
Manure Supply Societies, Implements Supply Societies, Milk 
Supply Societies, Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies, Chamars* 
Co-operatwe Societies, Cattle-bieediiig Societies, Anti-malarial 
Societies, Co-operative Housing Societies, Co-operative Industrial 
Societies and Co-operativ e Stores All these forms of co-operation 
except the last, vtz , Co-operative Stores are organized primarily 

* A Paper read by Prof P Mukherji at the Students’ Cc operative 
Conference held on March 26, 1919, at the Calcutta University Institute 
Hall under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr W C Wordsworth 
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from the standpoint of the producer The store alone is organized 
from the standpoint of the consumer In a co-operative store the 
consumers combine, pool their demand for commodities, purchase 
them at wholesale rates, retail them at market rates and distribute 
the profits amongst themselves according to the total value of their 
purchases over the year The aim of the store is to make certain 
that the consumeis shall be able to obtain what they want in the 
amount and quality in which thev want it, and bv the machinery 
which seems to them most suitable, and thus to abolish the risk 
which inheres when the producers of commodities are distinct fioin 
the consumers thereof To this end the members of a store co¬ 
operate But it does not follow^ that a passive union of consumeis 
IS of itself sufficient to secuie that certain economies should fall, 
as it were, heavensent into their lap By uniting, they secure for 
themselves the possibility "of obtaining-these economies, but to 
realise them in fact they must do ceitain things The required 
activity IS three-fold—(i) the members of the consuming body 
must make known their wants to the store, (2) they must satisfy 
their wants from the store , and (3) they must control tnose who 
attend to their wants in the store 

Stores of this kind exist in almost all countries of Europe , 
their constitution is in its essentials the same evervw here , then 
evolution has always the same significance But one country 
holds an unchallenged position as their place of origin and of 
greatest development and that country is Great Britain , and one 
Society—the Rochdale Pioneers Society—has been the pattern 
and example on which the co-operative stores systems are modelled 
in every country in Europe and elsewhere Let us begin, there¬ 
fore, with an examination of the Rochdale Pioneers system 
While Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch were laying the 
foundations of the structure of credit co-operation in Germany, 
Robert Owen and his followers were sowing the seeds of 
distributive co-operation m Great Britain It was in 1844 
the Rochdale Pioneers ‘‘took down their world-renowmed shutters 
in the world-renowned Toad Lane ” The objects of the Pioneers 
were to raise funds by shares or borrowings for the establishment 
of a store for^ the sale of pronsions, clothing et|c , to promde 
housing accommodation for the wOTking classes, to commence the 
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manufacture of selected articles, for affording work for the un¬ 
employed or the ill paid worker, to pui chase or rent an estate or 
estates of land for providing work for the unemployed oi the ill 
paid membei and to open a temperance hotel for promoting 
sobriety amongst members Briefly speaking, the Pioneers 
■aimed at establishing “a self-supporting colony of united 
interests ” 

It can hardly be made a matter for repioach that the 
practice of the Pioneers fell short of their declared intentions 
Starting from retail distribution they earned out that part of their 
original scheme w hich was found to develop most naturally out oi 
the store’s main objective They made bread themselves m their 
ow 11 bakery they built houses for their members and recreation 
rooms for the societj- But they refrained from what w.is alien to 
their developmeht, viz —out of work ehiployment and land colo¬ 
nisation Almost from the \ery beginning the Pioneers insisted 
on (i) sale at market price with cash paymets, (2) distnbution of 
profits among members in proportion to the amount of their 
purchases, and (3) strict neutrality in religion and politics These 
three essentials of the Rochdale system became universal in all 
the stores that were organized in almost every district of Great 
Britain Apart from the wonderful numerical strength of the 
stores and their members, the most noticeable features of the 
Bntish store movement are— firstly, the amount of retail produc¬ 
tion carried on m connection with different stores {e g , the making 
of bread and confectionery, corn-milling and tailoring, mami- 
facture of boots and shoes, etc ) and, secondly, the federation of 
stores into big Co-operative Wholesale Societies I would dilate 
on these two features for a little while 

The stores are in a particularly privileged position as regards 
retail production of commodities The ordinary shop does not 
know the ex’act amount and nature of the demand for commodities, 
but the store knows them exactly, for the members are morally 
bound to make their purchases from the store When the demand 
for a certain commodity is sufficiently high, the store finds it more 
economical and profitable to undertake its production Out of the 
1,700 Co-operatne Stores m Great Britain the majonty have pro¬ 
ductive departments for making bread and confectionery, for 
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inaiiufdcturiiig boots and shoes and for coi n-milling and tailoring 
Just as it IS economically advantageous for individuals to 
combine into Co-operative Stores, so it is for individual stores to 
federate into Co-operative Wholesale Societies, and just as the 
success and strength of stores depend on the individual members’ 
loyalty to them, so also the success and strength of Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies depend on the individuil stores’ loyaltv 
to the Wholesales in the matter of custom Almost from the out¬ 
set Biitish co-operators hid in viev\ the neeessitv of a wholesale 
society which would give the stores a strongei position as buyers 
Between 1863 and 1868 the English ind Scotch Wholesale Societies 
were formed—they are the crowning jioints of the British store 
movoiicnt on its coniniercial side These Whcflesiles are 111 the 
first place wholesale merchants with their central houses at Man¬ 
chester and Glasgow and depots in the piov iiices ‘ They have also 
'purchasing depots with lesidcnt buyeisin different paits of the 
world The}’^ are, secondlv, wholesale pioduceis—iiidubtrnl and 
agricultural Their chief industiial departments arc confec¬ 
tionery, leather, textile goods, soap, cocoa, and tobacco, producing 
more than 6 million pounds w orth of goods They are laiidow ners 
as well, for they own tea estates in Ceylon , and one of them—the 
English Wholesale Society—is its own shipper, and banker and 
insurer for itself and the stores 

The economic importance of the Store to the individual 
consumer and to the nation cannot be gainsaid “The store move¬ 
ment IS more than a scries of shops, more than a series of centres 
of social education, it is an industrial commonwealth with v^ery 
elastic poweis of expansion 111 the direction of productive effort ’’ 
But its moral significance—so far as regards the Britisn working 
classes among whom these stores flourish—is even greater As 
Faj- points out—“In the course of and through its commerce the 
store has conferred on its niembeis certain social boons— 

(1) It has introduced the working man to the task of self- 

gevernment 

(2) It has familiarised the working classes with cash 

payments 

(3) It^has encouraged thrift and opened up fields of working 

class iiiv estment, and 
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(4) It lids definitely called upon its members to make 
sacrifices foi the irnproccment in intelligence and 
character of ihcmsehes and tlie working class 
generally ” ^ 

Let me now turn foi a u hile to Indi i 

As T h^ve pointed out at the beginning, the development of 
Co-operation 111 India has been extiemely one-sided non-credit 
forms of co-operation had been till recently ilmost o\erlooked 
Except in Madras the store mo\ ement has not vet ni ide ain ap¬ 
preciable progiess in other parts of India In M idras we have 1 
model co-operalivc store in the Triplicane Urban Co-opeiati\e 
Store, Ltd , ulnch was iiiitiited even befoie the Co-operative 
Cl edit Societies Act of 1904 and which was one of the first societies 
to be legistered under that Aet Since September, 1905, the 
Triplicane Society has had a triple function Its origin il and 
impoitmt duty is to maintain co-operatne stoies on the Rochdale 
pi 111, selling articles in coniinon household demand, of sound 
quality, free from adulterition, for c ish onl\, ind dixiding the 
profits imoiig the members in propoition to then pinch ises Its 
second function is to m iintain i Co-opei atue Credit B ink, rccen- 
nig deposits from, md making loms to, niembeis at \ irvi ig rates 
of interest Its third function is to manage (hit funds I need 
not describe in detail the second and third functions, for T am more 
directly concerned with the fiist one, viz chirictci as a co¬ 
oper itive sjore The Society h is i membership of about 3,000, it 
has a share capital of o\ er 40,000 rupees, its reser\ e fund amounts 
to about 30,000 rupees, it has a common good fund amounting to 
about t6,ooo Rupees, and it has an annual turn-o\er of more than 
5 laxhs of rupees 

The services which the T U C S renders, directly to its 
own membey*s, and indirectly to the social advance of the people of 
South India, are thus described by Dr Gilbert SI iter— 

(1) It sets an example of better methods of trading Prices 

are fixed and there is no scope for cli iffenng and the 
waste of time and effort that that lM^olves 

(2) A child may be sent to make purchases, and will receive 

full w'eight and tlje correct quality o£ goods just as 
ail adult 
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(3) Sales are for cash, and the dividend on purchases is 

capable of becoming a means of rescuing poorer 
members from debt 

(4) It forms the most hopeful form of organization against 

adulteration in articles of common consumption 

(5) Valuable training in the management of business and 

public affairs is given 

(6) The development of Co-operative Stores 111 the cities 

reacts very favourably upon the growth of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation along many possible lines of 
development 

Just as we tunied to Great Britain for the origin and source 
of co-operative stores in general, so also we have to turn to the same 
great country for the first University Co-operative Store to serve 
as our model I must here express my thankfulness to the 
Secretary of the Oxford University Co-operative Society for 
supplying me with all the papers relating to it Towards the end 
of 1913 a number of under-graduates of the Oxford University 
decided to form a Co-operative Society of which the membership 
was to be confined to members of the Oxford University and to 
those teaching or undergoing instruction there The objects of 
the society were declared to be— 

(1) to show in a practical way the ideals, advantages and 

possibilities of co-operation as an instrument of 
Social Reform, 

(2) to encourage the payment of cash for goods and to dis¬ 

courage the credit system by the advantages of 
dealing at the society’s store and by sj^cial discount 
arrangements with Oxford firms , and 

(3) to lessen the cost of living at the University 

The movement was able to secure the good wishes of Lord 
Ijlosebery and of other public men as well as the well-known 
authorities on co-operation who were members of the Honorary 
Counal, and a njpttiber of Heads of Colleges, Professors, Fellows 
and Tutors becsnaaie shareholders On the i8th of May, 1914, the 
Oxford University Co-operative Society, Ltd , was duly registered 
uhjder the Industnal and Provident Societies Act of 1893 
^ Any graduate ‘or linder-graduate of the University or other 
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person teaching or studying at it may become a member by taking 
at least one share of the nominal value of £i only and by paying 
an entrance ffee of one shilling which covers the cost of Registration, 
a copy of the Rules, and a share pass-book Societies, Clubs and 
Institutions may also become members The management of the 
society IS in the hands of a Committee appointed by its members 
The advantages of membership are thus described— 

(1) All profits ire distributed by members at regular 

periods in proportion to the amount of their pur¬ 
chases A member who holds one share and who 
jnirchases all he needs at the store gets far more 
dividend than a man who holds two hundred shares 
and buys little 

(2) Interest is paid at 5 per cent on capital invested (which 

may be from los to £2(h) , also interest is paid on 
deposits of and over 

{3) Dividend is paid not only on purchases made at the 
O U C S , but also on those made at a number of 
the leading Oxford shops, a list of wdiich is given to 
each member Purchases made at these latter firms 
rank as purchases made at the O U C S and 
help to increase the total dividend 
Other Universities in the west have not been slow in appre- 
iiating the benefits of co-operation The Dublin University in 
Ireland, and the Harvard and Madison Universities in the United 
States have w^orking co-operative institutions in their areas 

It IS only very recently that educational institutions m India 
are waking up to realise the value of Distributive Co-operation 
The first such co-operative Store in India is, I believe, the 
Allahabad Hindu Boarding House Co-operative Store Ltd 
registered on the 25th of April, 1915 This store works on 
the Rochdale plan It stocks most of the articles of daily 
consumption, such as ghee, sugar, flour, nee, pulses, salt, 
kerosme oil, candles, soap, stationery, etc These are purchased 
w^holesale, and, in large quantities, and are advantageously 
retailed to members at the current market rates Special 
arrangements have been made for the supply of puie milk 
the society even contemplates having a dairy of its own During 
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the first two years it has worked at a profit of 6 ^ per cent 
The ideal which this society has set before it can best be 
described in the words of Mr A C Chatterji—“Kven if the 
society does not make high money profits, it will render 
a valuable senice by helping the growth of esptnt de corp<< among 
the members, by teaching them business habits and methods, 
by securing a superior qualit\ of goods at oidinary bazar 
rates and by spreading ideas of co-operation among the educated 
citizens of the province ” Surely this is an ideal uortli strivnng 
for and living for The ideal may seem difficult to be realised, 
but I am happy to be able to tell you that there is at Icist one 
College Co-operative Store in India uhich has noblv striven to 
realise this ideal and has well nigh succeeded in*’realising it I 
refer to the Khalsa College Co-operitiv'e Stores I,,td at Amritsar 
—^the most successful college co-operative, store in Tndi«i The 
objects of the society are “to promote the economic interests of its 
membeis by means of business operations in common, and more 
specially by obtaining the oidinary neces^aiies of life of good 
quality at reasonable rites, to receive money on deposit from 
members and to piomote thrift and self-help and knowledge 
of co-opeiation “ It is exnressly declared in the bye-laws 
that “piofit seekings is not <in object of the society “ Mem¬ 
bers are of two kinds—(i) <^tudent members confined to students 
of the Khalsa college^ and (2) ordinary members confined to 
members of the staff of the Khalsa College 01 students there¬ 
of over the age of 18 3/ears “The societv is only two years 
old, and began with a sack or two of atta, an order for text books, 
and a contract with a few local gujjors for milk Now 100 buffaloes 
<md cows come twice a day to be milked, the sack of aha has grown 
nto a wholesale store with an annual turnover of Rs i4,cxx), and 
the order for books into a regular shop, where every description of 
lesson and text books can be had at a fraction above cost price The 
society’s annual turnover is Rs 42,cxx3, and its net profit, in spite 
of the lowest possible charges, amounted in one year to about Rs 
1,000 In the bookshop alone ov er Rs 20, (X)o worth of books have 
been sold in two yeais Even more remarkable is the dairy In 
the first eight pionths of last year 148 maiinds of milk were sold 
to the students at 7^ seers to the rupee against a bazar rate which 
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varied from 3 to 6 annas a seer The difference lepresents a 
sa\ang of well o\ er Rs <1 vear to the members of the society 

And this, rathei than the net proht, is the real measure of the 
society’s material benefit Altogether the society saves its 
members Rs 8,000 a \cir This is as good as an additional grant 
from Go\ernmeiit ” 

It IS interesting to note that the Khalsa College Co-operative 
Store has fi\e dcpaitmcnts, viz , the Rook Depot, the Piovisions 
Store, the Diirv, the Cloth Depot, and the Fuel Depot a Boot 
Store and a Photograpliv Branch aft also 111 contemplation Each 
of these branches is woiked by a students’ snb-conimittee presided 
over bv i Professor indeed the Khals i College Co-operative Store 
IS a vivid examj^le of an ideal College Co operative Store built up 
and managed in true co-oper itiv e spirit bv the ]oint and harmonious 
efforts of students and professors alik^ 

41 though we in Bengal cannot vet boast of a working 
eo-operitive model like tint of distant Amntsir, we have made 
good beginnings in Rungport, Ra^shahi uid Calcutta The 
Rungpore Carmiehctl College, the Rajsh dii College, the Bang ibasi 
College and the CMS College have lecentlv st irted co-operative 
stores (i) to assist the membcis of the Soeietv 111 purchasing at 
reasonable rates sueh commodities as ire gerieiall}^ required bv 
them, (2) to earrv on, in common, trade, both wholes ile ind retail, 
for the benefit of the mcmbeis, (3) to encourigc thrift, sclf-helt) 
and eo-operalion generally imong the niemlers and to proniott 
the development of co-operative ideas and enterprise among them 
The objects are high and wide, ind the Societies hav'e begun work 
in right earnest This is the proper moment to rev lew the working 
ideals of similar stores elsevv here and to di aw our ow n lessons from 
them That is whv^ I have described in detail the methods and 
achievements of so many stores At the outset I should like to 
point out that the success of such stores depends largely on the 
self-sacrificing zeal and the spirit of selfless mutual service dis¬ 
played by students and teacheis alike they wall have to devote i 
part of their leisure time and energy to the actual working of the 
society no mere temporary enthusiasm, but enthusiasm sustained 
throughout the days, and the months, is necessar}^ for the success 

of these stores, as Lady Hamilton pointed out in her speech on 

• 
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the occasion of the opening ceremony of the CMS College Stores 
—“you need faith and courage and pei severance It is easy in 
the first flush of enthusiasm to undertake some great work, the 
testing time comes when difficulties and disappointments appear 
and slackness follows Keep your faith bright and carry on as 
our soldiers are doing, work steadily on, and the lesult will be 
certain “ When you have begun the work of your Stores, keep 
111 your minds the sage advice of Ruskin—“Around this temple, 
let the merchant’s law be just, his weights true, and his contracts 
guileless “ * 

I should like to point out in this connection that the full 
benefits of a college co-operatne store cannot be reaped unless a 
wholesale society composed of at least lo college co-operative stores 
be started I am not advocating here the Oxford plan of first 
starting a central wholesale''store and then affiliating college stores 
to it Let several colleges in Calcutta simultaneously start then 
stores and federate into a central wholesale store It will then 
be found that icx) maunds of rice can be had at cheaper w^holesale 
rates than lo maunds, i ,000 copies of the same book can be had at 
a larger late of commission than 100 copies But such large 
orders cannot be placed by any single College Co-operative Store 
If, however, all the colleges in Calcutta simultaneously start co¬ 
operative stores, they can be federated into a central wholesale 
store (preferably associated wnth the University) which will bulk 
the orders of its affiliated stores, call for tenders in the open market 
and bu> the best things at the cheapest price Such a central 
wholesale store would be in a better position to deal with the market 
than any individual store The ordinary traders may show a good 
deal of hostility towards such a store in Dublin, for example, 
the newspapers which speaally represent the traders showed a 
good deal of hostility towards it at the time of the establishment 
of the Dublin University Co-operative Store, and oneSiewspaper 
indulged in witticism by publishing a cartoon entitled—“Delicious 
degrees given away for a pound of tea “ But with the growth 
of the store movement such opposition is bound to die away 

The time may not be distant when such a wholesale store will 
directly encouifage and foster the development of productive and 
distributive Co-opertitive Societies to supply its own requirements 
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Thus it would be advantageous for the Wholesale to deal with 
Industrial Societies to get its supply of clothes, blankets, shoes, 
knives, etc , and with Agiicultural Sale and Supply Societies and 
Milk Supply Societies to get its huge supply of rice, vegetables, 
milk, etc Books and stationery may be purchased at then source, 
and the middlemens’ profits which are enormous—specially m 
the case of bwks—can be wholly eliminated The result would 
be that our students would not only get good things, but there 
would also be a many-sided development of hitherto neglected forms 
of co-operation, and o\er and ibove*^all this, there will be a great 
saving 111 the students’ cost of living in Calcutta This last is a 
point of great importance to students, their parents, and to the 
Unn^ersity itself' It should have somewhat of the effect of a 
universal scholarship 

The College Co-operative Store has the double advantage of 
benefiting the students m their college life, and of giving them 
a personal acquaintance with the principles and practice of a great 
movement with vast potentialities for the future good of our 
country As a means for sohing the many pressing economic 
problems of Bengal and of India, co-operation is unequalled, and 
as a part of a world movement it cannot any longer be ignored or 
lightly brushed aside by educated Indians who, up till now, have 
not unfortunately realised the immense possibilities of this—the 
most potent economic movement in India to-day “The obvious 
starting point for an alliance between co-operation and educated 
India is the college ’’ Once the principle of co-operation is 
introduced into the seats of learning we may well look forward to 
a great development of co-operative ideas The University age 
appears to be the most receptive age for social ideas and colleges 
ought to be made use of for the recruitment of the ever-mcreasing 
band of co;Operative workers Wherever economics is taught 
there at least should be a co-operative society for practical illustra¬ 
tion of what may well be the most powerful economic force of the 
future It would familianse the members with practical eco¬ 
nomics The demands made on modern universities are much 
greater than in the past, It is demanded of them that not 
only are they to impart to students a general culture, but that 
they are to fit them to cope with the great economic and social 
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problems which in modern times are throwing into the back¬ 
ground all other problems They are required to be practical as 
well as ideal in their methods The education 111 economics, to be 
effectual, must be practical as well as theoretical No one can 
leain science fiom books alone Natural science as explained in 
the lecture-1 com must be supplemented bv practical experiments 
in the laboiatory One could haidly imagine bacteriology, phy¬ 
siology or chemistry being learned without the use of the 
microscope, the dissecting knife, the crucible or the retoit And 
I beliexe it is equally true of economics that theoiy only becomes 
really illuminating when it is conjoined wuth practical uiidei- 
takings such as college co-operative stores 

From w hat I hai e said abo^^e it may appear that the College 
Co-operatne vStoie, like other stoies, is a mere business concern 
which will enable its meihbers “to eat tbeir way into w^ealth, by 
means of diiidends denied fiom heaiy meals “ Thev should 
rather be itgarded “as a bianch of a new social order, destined 111 
the ei olution of the Race to replace the old antagonistic order wdiich 
IS fast passing aw^ay “ The knowledge winch the students will 
gam of the practical working of Co-operative Societies will stand 
them m good stead m educating the membeis of ruril societies 
The spirit and principles of co-opcration have to be infused into 
the V ery souls of oui 1 ui al folk—and who can do it in a better or 
more sympathetic way thin our Young Missionaries of Co- 
o])eration ti ained in the liai d school of practical experience ? The 
cnthusi ism and the inborn spirit of social sei \ ice in our young men 
will find ample scope foi exercise A College Co-operative Store 
will afford a common platfoini for teachers, students and ex¬ 
students to work harmoniously and wdiole-heaitedly for the college 
and a new spiiit of comrideship and corporate life will be bom— 
a spirit wdiich will supplant the spirit of aloofness and dull 
monotony which unfortunately characterises present day college 
life in Bengal 

It should not also be forgotten that a College Co-operative 
Store may be instrumental in promoting habits of thnft amongst 
our students—specially amongst those living in messes and hostels 
of Calcutta wl\ere there are so man^ opportunities for extravagance 
and improvidence ‘ Such habits of thrift are not only of im- 
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*portance to the individual but also to the nation as i whole—and 
this has been very well demonstrated in Gieat Britain during the 
terrible days of the war when every body from His Majesty the 
King-Eniperor down to the common day-laborei helped the cause 
of humanity by practising thrift ind economy in his daily life 
Such habits of thrift can best be acquired at a period of life when 
the opposite tendencies hold sway ovci voutliful minds The 
College Co-operitne Store offers i unique opportunitv for con¬ 
trolling those tendencies uid for acquiiiiig those habits. If 
students could be induced to deposit in the Stoie a certain per¬ 
centage of what leniained of their monthly remittance fiom home 
aftci paying College and Hostel charges, they will not only be 
leaining habits of thiift, but the} will also be creating the nucleus 
of i fund which will help them out of financial difficulties on many 
in emergent occasion , and if tins fund is not diawn upon, but is 
allowed to accumulate uninterruptedly thioughont a student’s 
college caieei it m ly iniount to i decent sum—specially in the 
case of the scholarship-holder—which will give him a got/d start 
in life and an advantage ovci his thriftless ind impiovndent 
brothel 

In conclusion, let me tell you this—if you w int good things 
at reasonable prices , if you v^ ant to h iv c fullci and mci e w hole- 
some nicils and thus impiove vour present dietary (spccnlly in 
the messes and hostels) which is insufficient for the healthy 
nourishment of the body and the biain , If you w mt to promote 
habits of fhiift and avcit p^cuni iiy troubles , if y< u want to have 
practical training in co-opeiation and leiin business habits, if 
you want to learn the first lessons in self-gov eminent , if you want 
to foster the'eorporate life of your college by rendering mutual 
service , if you want to hav^e a common platform w’hcre teachers, 
students and ex-students, Europeans ind Indians, Hindus, Maho- 
medatis anS Christians—all can woik liarmoniouslv and in a spirit 
of mutual good will and forbearance , abov^e all, if you want to 
popularise and dev^elop the co-operative movement in Bengal, 
I would request }ou all to take early steps to start a co-operative 
store in every college in C ilcutta and in the mofussil 
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1 A Students^ Co-opentlve Conferenoe in Calcutta x 

A Conference was held on the 26th of March, 1919, at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall, under the auspices of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organi7ation Society, with a view to popu¬ 
larize the co-operative movemeht among the student community 
of Bengal The Hon’ble Mr C Wordsworth, M A , presided 
and those present included Mr J T Donovan, its, Pnncipal 
Heaton, Principal Johnston, Principal G C Bose, Prof J C 
Coyajee, Prof P Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Dr Chunilal Bose, the 
Hon’ble Mr P C Mitter, C i r , and a large number of Professors 
and students from the University and Colleges of Calcutta 

The Hon’ble Mr Wordsworth, on taking the Chair, called 
upon Prof Mukherjee to read his paper on ‘Students and the Co¬ 
operative Movement’ (printed elsewhere) After he had finished 
the reading of his paper, the following resolutions were moved 
by him — 

(1) That a Central Committee composed of the following 

representatives (the names are given below) from 
the Unwersity and Colleges, with power to co-opt 
other members, be formed under the auspices of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organization Society for 
taking steps to start College co-operative stores 

(2) That this Conference requests all students to join the 

Bengal Co-operati\ e Organization Society and help 
It by carrying on its propaganda and educational 
work in the mofussil during the long vacation 

Principal G C Bose in seconding the resolutions said — 
“I beg to second the resolutions as heartily as I possibly can 
I might be allowed by the meeting as well as by the President to 
briefly refer to the co-operative store in my own college This 
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co-operati\e store uas opened at the end of the year 1917 It is 
an infant institution Its membership is open to students of the 
Bangabashi College, its ex-students, professors and members of 
the college staff The nominal capital of the society was very 
small at the beginning The objects of the store, as defined in 
the bye-laws, are among others, to assist the students and staff 
of the collegb to get unadulterated and pure things at a very reason¬ 
able price, much below the market rate, and to pioinote thrift, 
self-help and development of co-operati\e ideas and enterprises 
among them By taking part ii1*the co-operative stores in your 
own colleges you will learn practically what co-operation is 
Gentlemen, I earnestly appeal to students of our colleges, to start 
co-operativc stores in their own colleges, familiarue themselves 
with the ideas of co-operation and be missionaries of co-operative 
ideas 111 their own v illages ’ ’ • 

Prof P Mukherjee then read a letter which was sent to him 
by Sir Daniel Hamilton wdio w’^as to ha\e addressed the Conference 
but was una\oidablv absent owing to illness In course of thit 
letter he said —“I need not say I trust the meeting will be a 
good one and that the students will turn it to practical account 
by at once taking steps to form stores in every college in Calcutta, 
linking these up as soon is possible into a 1 irge central institution 
And it IS not only themselves the students should consider , “he 
that dresseth his meat for himself alone eateth the bread of sin” 
says the Bhagavad Gita I want the students to give a lead to 
the city by shownng the people how they can get pure food at 
reasonable prices by co-operating As the student eats and enjoys 
his wholesome meals with the relish of a pickled dividend, and as 
his heart becomes full to overflowing with the milk of human kind¬ 
ness which Nirendra Babu drives all the way from Baraset to the 
colleges daily on his motor loiry, let him remember the city around 
him wher^ pure and good milk are seldom seen and do what the 
can by precept and example to bring the same blessings to the 
people all round The students might also remember the 
Charmakers’ society, the stout boots and shoes which the chamars 
supply, will help them kick out the mahajan” 

“And I would ask the youngmen not to forget that the store 
is only one branch of the co-operative commqnwedth , the move- 
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ment should be studied m all its branches particularly finance*, 
for it IS finance or rather its absence—^which more than anything 
else blocks India’s advance to her proper place among the 
nations ” 

“I hope the college authorities uill do all they can to 
encourage the students to take up the study of the movement, and. 
that when I return to India I shall see flourishing stbres in every 
college in the cit}, I hope Dacca will not get ahead of Calcutta 
It would be folly to shut our eyes to the signs of the times To¬ 
day’s newspapers indicate clearly that the present industrial 
system cannot last—^the old must give place to a better—and the 
colleges should keep in touch with the only system which wnll 
bring unity and peace to the world ” • 

Aftei a brief addiess from Mr Donoian, the Hoii’ble Mr 
P C Mitter ill response ton call from the Chair spoke a few words 
He said —“If oui students learn what co-opeiation means, if 
they learn what business habit means, they will go x great way to 
make self-go\eiiiment, foi which we are so keen, a success 
Gentlemen, I desire to speak to you of some of the possibilities 
of co-operativc movement We are all familiar with the fact that 
jute IS one of our most valuable commodities Bengal produces 
four crores of maunds of jiitc But the bulk of the profits by the 
sale of jute goes to the pockets of the middlemen Gentlemen, the 
same remark applies to padd}- Look to some other useful com¬ 
modities of life Look* to the question of milk-supply in big towns 
and cities Perhaps you will be surprised to hear that milk is 
much dearer in Calcutta than in London Good and wholesome 
milk IS something impossible to be had Our educated men have 
neglected the evei yday concerns of life If that i*? the condition 
of milk supply the condition of ghee supply is worse I do not 
desire to go into further details, but if you earnestly join the co¬ 
operative mo^ement you will very soon see that I anf not far off 
when I say that the future of India depends on proper work on 
lines of co-operatioii ’’ 

The President dwelt on the necessity and value of co-operation 
and urged on all present to become practical co-operators With 
the customary vote of thanks to the Chair proposed by Prof 
Coyajee, the meeting came to an 6id 
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2. Students^ Stores Organization Committee 

PRIvSIDJiNT 

Sir P C Ray, is.T , c 11 , i) sc (Uiiivusity College of Science) 

Vic?-PrFvSIpi<nt 

Principal G C Bose, a (Bangabasi Collcgt) 

Jt Hon Skcrftarifs 

Mr Nirendraiiath Bose (Inspectoi, C S ) 

Mr Giiish Cli Ma/unidar (Unncisity Haw College) 

Mr Raj Kijniar Chakravarti ( ,, ,, ,, ) 

MiiMBI'RS • 

T Inspector of Uiiuersity Messes, cx-offino 

2 Inspectoi of the Liu College Messes, < x-ofjuto 

3 Principal B Heaton (Sibpiir Engineering College) 

4 Principal P Sinlia (South Suburban College) 

5 Rai Bahadur Dr Chunilal Bose (Medical College) 

6 Piof P Mukherji (Presidenc\ College) 

7 Prof Juan Chandra Ghose (The Uimeisitv) 

8 Di Nanilal Pan (Medical College) 

9 Prof B C Gupta (Sibpur Engineering College) 

10 Prof^ M M Bose (Scottish Chuiches’College) 

11 Principal A B Johnston (St Paul’s CMS College) 

12 Prof Robertson 

13 Prof Nibaran Chandra Bh ittacharya (Presidency College) 

14 Prof Mam Mohan Sen (Vidyasagore College) 

15 Prof Nripendra Nath De (Ripon College) 

16 Prof ^Satis Chandra Chatterji (Citv College) 

17 Prof Jatindra Kishore Ray Chaudhuri (Vidyasagore Col) 
and Babus Dhireiidranath Mukherji, Jiban Krishna De, Raj 
Kumar Chakra\arti, Narendra Nath Chaudhuri, Hanhar Das, 
Dakshma Ranjan Baiierji, Satyendranath De, Canteswar Das, 
Prodvot K Sen, Dhirendra Nath Das Gupta, Ashiranjan 
Chatterji, Hirendralal De, Nalinakshya Sanyal, and Shishir K 
Kar representing the several colleges (6, Dacw^s Lane, Calcutta) 
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2 The Co-opentife Moyement in India. 

[Being the substance of I ecture delivered by Prof P Mukherp 
at St Xavier*s College on the loth of April last ] 

Professor Mukherji began his discourse by calling attention 
to the overwhelming importance of the agricultural industry in 
India, pointed out the defects of the Mahajan*s method of money- 
lending and showed how these defects could only be removed by 
the institution of credit co-operative societies He then explained 
lucidly the theory of co-operation and described the origin of co¬ 
operative societies and the several stages which had to be passed 
through before they- were introduced into India He classified 
Indian co-operative institutions into four classes, viz , agricultural 
and non-agncultiiral credit societies, and agricultural and non- 
agricultural non-credit societies Describing the progress of 
Primary Agricultural Credit Societies he said that a one-sided 
dev elopment of credit co-operation, to the practical exclusion and 
neglect of other forms of real “agricultural” oo-operatioii, had 
increased, instead of diminishing, agricultural indebtedness in 
India , the time had come to direct more attention to the develop¬ 
ment of non-credit agricultural organizations He did not, how¬ 
ever, minimise the impcrtance of further developing credit 
co-operation, provided non-credit agricultural co-operation deve¬ 
loped side by side with it He laid great stress on the achieve¬ 
ments of credit co-operation and described at length the moral, 
educative, social and economic effects of the credit societ es He 
showed how disputes were settled out of Court by arbitration , 
how the members discouraged unnecessary expenses in social 
ceremonies, how the movement had created a solidarity of feeling 
and a neighbourly spirit, how it had tempted hoarded money out 
of its concealment and had saved the agriculturists of In^la interest 
charges amounting to many lakhs of rupees , lastly, he described 
how members were eager to improve themselves by education and 
how they were establishing night and vernacular schools he drew 
particular attention to the action of Malda Co-operative Credit 
Society the members of which had resolved to send all tnejr sons 
below 12 years to the Co-operativ^ I/)wer Primary School which 
they had started in connection with their society and to dnve out 
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of their Society any member who lefiised to send his son to the 
School Heie was a genuine and spontaneous mo\enieiit for the 
promotion of compulsory primary education, the compulsion being 
self-imposed by the people themselves 

He then described the constitution, function and necessity of 
Central Banks and Provincial Banks , and in doing so, he 
expressed the hope that, when most of the Provinces had got their 
own Provincial Banks, they should be federated into an All-India 
Co-operative Bank which would draw its financial stiength and 
stability from below, but also from the various Reseives and 
Balances which were now invested outside India to earn only a 
nominal leturn but which should be employed in financing the 
raiyat and providing him with a good banking*systeni 

Aftei desciibing the various kinds of iion-agricultuial credit 
societies among* office clerks, and mill-hands, he began to deal 
with agricultural non-credit societies and adv^ocated the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural sale and supply societies on a much larger 
scale throughout the Province Societies for the joint production 
and sale of jute, nee, vegetables and cereals, cattle insuiance and 
breeding societies, societies for the joint purchase and use of agri¬ 
cultural implements had vet to be started and carefully looked 
after by co-operators all over India The speaker leferrcd, in 
this connection, to the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators* Society—a 
society for the joint sale and production of Ganja and held it up 
as a model society for rice and jute growers in Bengal Referring 
to the huge profit of this Society he asked whether it might not 
be possible in the near future to equip and maintain a College of 
Agriculture vvhich w^ould impart free scientific education to the 
cultivating class If the efforts of the Naogaon Society were 
supplemented by the State such a scheme might easily be deve¬ 
loped and worked out Describ ng the milk supply societies m 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta Prof Mukherji said that that was 
the right way of tackling the milk problem of this vast city, and 
he hoped that the Calcutta Corporation should join hands with the 
Co-operative Department to ensure the successful development of 
this experiment 

Prof Mukherji then proceeded to describe some types of non- 
agncultural non-credit societies Dealing • with Co-operative 
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Housing Societies he pointed to the growing acuteness of the 
housing problem in Calcutta and showed how, with the increasing 
congestion in Calcutta, the necessity for such Co-operative 
Housing Societies was increasing everyday Prof Mukherji 
continued—“Bombay which is always on the vanguard of Indian 
progress has already taken the lead m this matter ^ her Govern¬ 
ment, her Improvement Trust authorities, and her philanthropic 
capitalists have all helped the birth of Co-operative Housing 
Societies in Bombay Calcutta suffers from the same ailments, 
but who thinks of their remedies 

The application of co-operative principles could also. Prof 
Mukherji thought, render material assistance towards re\ iving the 
numerous cottage industries The task of leviving decadent 
home industries was no easy one , arrangements had to be made 
for the supply of raw matferials to tlie cottage workers and for the 
advertisement and sale of the goods turned out by them Prof 
Mukherji felt that the Bengal Home Industries Association had 
that capital and that organizing capacity and he adi^ocated its 
conversion into a co-opeiative wholesale society, so that it might 
take a leading part in the development of industrial co-operation 
in Bengal 

He then described at some length the principles and methods 
of co-operative stores—specially Uni\ersitv and College Co¬ 
operative Stores, and showed how the establishment of College 
Co-operatne Stores in Calcutta w'ould improve the conditions of 
student life in the messes and hostels of Calcutta students would 
get good things at reasonable prices , they would ha\e fuller and 
more wholesome meals , they would learn habits of thrift and 
avert pecuniary troubles , they would have practfcal training in 
co-operation and leani business habits , they would learn the first 
lessons in Self-Government , they would foster the corporate life 
of the College by rendering mutual service—and, above all, they 
would have a common platform where teachers, students and ex- 
students, Europeans and Indians, Hindus, Mahomedans and 
Christians,—all could work harmoniously and in a spirit of mutual 
good will and forbearance 

He welcomed the introduction of the anti-malanal societies 
m Bengal, for Bengal was the fiaunting ground of malana and 
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ahy steps that were taken to mitigate its severity were worthy of 
adoption in our rural areas “When all is said and done,” said 
Prof Mukherji, “the fact remains that agriculture is the staple 
industry of the province, as it is in eveiy part of India , and the 
principle of co-operation should be vigorously applied to the 
scientific organization and development of agriculture m Bengal 
and in India*’ To prepare the ground for an all round develop¬ 
ment of real “agricultural’* co-operation in Bengal, to enable our 
farmers to take a spontaneous personal interest in agricultural 
developments, Bengal should be covered with a net work of Branch 
Agricultural Association which, under the energetic guiaance of 
Mr G S Dutt, had brought about an agiicultural lenais^ance in 
Birbhura He concluded with an appeal to those present to join 
the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society and help them in 
furthering the cKiuse of the most potent modern economic move¬ 
ment 111 India—^the co-operative mo\ ement 


3 A Note on the Present Situation of the Co-operatire Movement in the 

District of Pabna with some Suggestions for its Improvement 

My experience of the co-operative movement in this district 
IS that in the past the formation of a primary society was the work 
of some needy but unscrupulous persons who got hold of a few 
substantial but unwary village folks and applied for its in¬ 
corporation and when a loan was obtained \hey appropriated the 
bulk of the*money and doled out small sums to the other members 
In most of the societies so organised, corporate life is usually 
absent and the bulk of the members being poor and ignorant have 
no common interest and feel no mutual responsibility In almost 
every society the number of those who can read and write is very 
small and it is very difficult to find one man who is really com¬ 
petent to keep the books The prevailing idea is that itie Bank 
IS financed by Government and Inspecting Officers are the agents 
of Government In the beginning the organisers and Inspectors 
had probably fostered the idea so that the members would pay up 
promptly their dues to the societies The presen* position is that 
the average member either cannot or does not control the committee 
and dare not offend the prominefit men of the community in whose 
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hands the bestowal and recovery of loans appear to lie The 
result IS the accumulation of* a large proportion of the working 
capital in the hands of a few men even beyond their real assets 
The members of the Panchayet cannot or will not pay up their 
dues They often purposely allow the rest to fall into arrears 
so as to make it appear that owing to bad season no one can afford 
to pay The members are not taught to save and there is no 
savings deposit in any society In this way a large number of 
societies ha\e come to and are coming to stagnation and rum In 
the old days societies were frequently started without proper local 
enquiry as to the assets and liabilities of the members composing 
them The members were not properly instructed in the 
principles of Co-operation and too many person^ were taken in 
in each society They had accepted unlimited bability withoiit 
understanding its significance The members o^^ the conniittce 
seldom read their bye-laws or even understood them The 
Register of debt and property was not properly maintained or 
periodically scrutinised, nor were the securities of the members 
regularly tested The Central Bank was anxious for a too rapid 
expansion of the movement without due regard to consolidation 
There can be no doubt that lack of supervision or injudicious 
management on the pait of the Central Organisation has contri¬ 
buted to this bad result The societies haA e cither been left too 
much alone or inspected by supervisors who have little or no co¬ 
operative knowledge^and whose one idea was to sign the books and 
to get away or else to make money Advances were freely given 
out to the Panchayets who often kept in their own hands loans 
needed by others and even when societies failed to pay their dues 
without proper excuse, fresh loans were granted again under the 
idea tilt the societies were dependent on the Central Bank In 
se\eral societies the Secretaries have been found to be coriupt and 
are reported to ha\»e defalcated the cash balance In short, most 
of the societies ha^e failed to achieve the object for which they 
were organised, inz , the improvement of the moral and economic 
condition of their members I have dwelt more on the defects than 
on the merits of the societies, because I fear they are apt to 
endanger the financial stability of the Central Bank But I mu^ 
add that many of these faults have been and are being removed and 
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^11 of them will, I behe^e, disappear in time under proper 
treatment 

2 I find that out of a sum of Rs 9,21,688-15-0 advanced 
to the societies by the Central Bank, and amount ofRs 7,52,211/- 
has been o\erdue as principal and Rs 83,574/- is outstanding as 
interest 

3 The following measures have been and are being under¬ 
taken to improve the existing state of things 

(i) Cari^fu. Organisation 

No societies are now organised until a local enquiry has been 
made by a responsible person, usually a Director of the Central 
Bank, who has'to certify that the statement of the assets and 
liabilities of the members is correct and that all the applicants 
understand the co-operative piinciples 

(2) Rl CONSTITUTION 

It has been decided to split up every societv the membership 
of which exceeds 50 Each new society to consist of not more 
than 25 or 30 members to begin with 

In reconstituting a societv the following jx)int& should be 
borne in mind — 

(a) The liability of the parent societv to the Central Bank 
IS fairly secure • 

{b) The Reserve Fund of the new societies is proportionate 
to the working capital of the parent societv 

(f) There are at least 2 or 3 literate members in each new 
* society 

(d) Wilful defaulters are eliminated 

(c).If any wilful defaulter cannot be eliminated, an effort 
will be made to reform him If he cannot be 
reformed a sentence of expulsion will be passed 
against him and a dispute preferred against him 
under Rule 13 (1) of tbe Government Rules In the 
case of a truculent member, the dispute may be filed 
by the Central Bank ^ • 
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(/) If any misappropriation of cash balance is discovered' 
the culprits should be criminally prosecuted 

In the case of D and E class sociecies an Examiner may be 
appointed who will do the clerical work of a group of such societies 
His remuneration will be fixed by the Central Bank and he will 
be paid from contributions levied fiom the societies concerned 

(3) Rini-wal OB Bonds and Extension of KihTb 

A very large sum is overdue from societies to the Central 
Bank and a still larger amount is due from members to their Rural 
Societies In consideration of the abnormal condition produced 
by the war the Central Bank has decided to grant ^in extension of 
I'lsts to the societies who 111 their turn are expected to grant similar 
extension to their members* The torm of extension may vary 
from 3 to 4 years in equal kists Th«_ Central Bank proposes to 
introduce a ktstibmidi form There should be a clause in it to 
enable the Bank to recall the whole amount for certain specified 
reasons or according to the terms of the Bye-laws As regards 
societies, the debts due by each individual member who has 
defaulted should be examined at a general meeting In case of 
members, who have been really unable to pay owing to bad season 
or unforeseen circumstances the interest outstanding and as much 
of the principal as possible should be realised and extension of time 
granted at the meeting* and nev/ kisHbandi bonds taken The 
securities will be tested before the renewal of the bond 'With the 
sanction of the Registrar accorded under Section 29 (2) of the Act, 
collateral secunty may be taken m the shape of livestock or other 
moveable property which would remain in the possession of the 
debtor but which may be called for by the Committee at any 
moment Those who have wilfully defaulted should be reported 
to the Central Bank No extension will be granted to'them and 
suitable measures will be taken for the recovery of the debts due 
from them as indicated in the preceding paragraph m the case of 
a wilful defaulter In granting extension to individuals or 
societies^ amount of debt, past conduct and resources will be taken 
into Consideration The case of every member who has been over- 
financed and wlio can not repay miftt be examined and in the case 
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of genuine insolvency of a member the amount which He can not 
repay, that is to say, amount by which his liabilities to the society 
exceed his assets may be written off and debited against the 
Reserve Fund of the society This should be done only on con¬ 
dition that the debtor mortgages his property to the society If 
he refuses J:o do this he should be treated as a wilful defaulter and 
the procedure suggested in case of wilful defaulters should be 
followed If the amount to be written off exceeds the amount of 
the Reserve Fund, then the difference should bt taken up by 
arrangement among themselves W the solvent members of the 
society and each member should either pay up the amount for 
which he then agrees to be responsible or give a bond or pronote 
for the amount* 


(4) Grant 01- Frfsh Loans 

All loan applications should be submitted bv the societies to 
the Central Bank thioiigh the Supervisor or Depaitmental 
Inspector Along with the application a detailed list showing the 
proposed distribution of the loan in a form prescribed should be 
submitted The Supervisor or Inspector will scruitinize the list, 
make alterations w^hen necessary and then forward it with his 
recommendations The list should be prepared in a General 
Meeting of the society, if possible In scrutinizing the list the 
Supervisor or Inspector should see that no habitual defaulter gets 
any fresh loan Only those who are regular in payment of kist 
should be encouraged by further loans and the defaulters penalised 
by stoppage thereof When the loan is sanctioned by the Central 
Bank intimjftion should be giv'en to the society as well as to the 
Supervisor concerned who will get bonds executed in his presence 
according to the detailed lists already submitted If the Central 
Bank curfails the loan a proportionate reduction should be made 
in the detailed list and bonds taken accordingly Two or three 
office-bearers of the society would then come to the Central Bank 
for the money The loans of office-bearers may be distributed by 
the Secretary to the Central Bank who would then make oyer the 
remainder of the loan to the office-bearers with the instiuction to 
distribute it to the members 111 the presence/>f thb Superyisor 
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(5) Supervision 

Supervision is exercised by (a) penodical audit , and 
(b) frequent inspection 

The law provides for an annual audit for every legistered 
society by the Registrar or by some person authorised bv him 
The object of this audit is to inspire the confidence of the members 
as well as of the financial market m the management of these 
societies and so help to establish then credit The Registrar 
hopes that the staff of his Auditors and Inspectors will be sufficient 
to allow each Auditor one month to audit 12 societies and each 
Inspector one month to audit 8 societies Their work will be 
generally confined to a thorough examination of accounts as well 
# as of the working of societies in confirmity with the bye-laws 

The Supervisors of the Central Bank who possess a thorough 
local knowledge will devote particular attention to the following 
thirteen points 
They must see 

(1) that henamt loans are not indulged in by office-beaiers, 

(2) that loans are spent for the purpose for which they 

have been sanctioned, 

(3) that two persons do not go surety for each other at one 

and the same time, 

(4) that undesirable persons are not admitted as members, 

(5) that loans are not granted unless absolutely, lequired, 

(6) that interest and principal are punctually realised, 

(7) that all power is not concentrated in the Chan man and 

Secretary, 

(8) that the Panchayets understand their duties and 

liabilities, 

(9) that each member really understands the ^jieanmg of 

unlimited liability and takes an active interest in 
the working of the Bank, 

(10) that the loans, as shown in the Loan Register, have 
actually been received by the members, 

(n) that the cash balance has been correctly shewn m the 
Cash Book and tallies with the amount actually in 
hand. 


f 
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{i2) that the securities are substantial and have not 
deteriorated, and 

(13) that the Register of debts and pioperties is revised 
annually and brought up to date 

The Supervisors will also instruct with monotonous regu¬ 
larity the members in the principles of co-operatue credit and 
impress upon them time after time the fact that cheap ciedit is 
not the sole object of a society which is a democratic and educating 
institution ^ They must also explain to the members the principle 
of mutual ^id and make them re dlse that by promoting common 
good they are furthering their own prn ate advantage 

They should some times hold meetings of the members at 
night and give fhein som“ instruction in co-operative principles, 
honesty and thrift 

(6) Co-opFRATiyp Education A^D Promotion of 

EiTPRACY AMONCx MhMBI Rh 

In the new bye-laws of the Central Bank power has been taken 
to form a committee with nierabeis and non-members in order to 
carry out any work of the Bank It is proposed to form a com¬ 
mittee like the Working Committee of the Bank for the promotion 
of education and inculcation of co-operative principles among the 
members of the Rural Societies The Departmental Inspectors 
and any keen co-operator can be members of this committee The 
Chairman*of the Central Bank may be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee The Committee will organise public meetings at suitable 
centres and invite members of Rural Societies to attend them 
Popular lectuVes on co-operation will be delivered at these meetings 
which may, if possible, be illustrated by lantern slides on co¬ 
operation The Sanitary Inspector of the District Board and the 
District A*gricultural Officer will also be requested to attend these 
meetings and deliver lectures on hygiene, sanitation, and agn- 
culture which will also be illustrated by lantern slides In suit* 
able areas night schools will be started and aided by the Central 
Bank The Board will also be asked to make a contribution 
Prizes and medals will be awarded for short essays on any selected 
subject Honorary Organiser! will be appointed from among the 
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teachers of H E Schools who Wall go round villages, hold meet¬ 
ings of societies *'nd tram up members in co-operative knowledge 
A wholetime popular lecturer miiy also be appointed on a nominal 
salary An endea^ our will also be made for the composition and 
diffusion of leaflets on co-operation, hygiene and agriculture The 
Central Bank will place the general education of its societies and 
the improvement of agriculture in the forefront of its programme 
If the ofHce-beaieis and members are taught punctuality they 
will not fail to pay their Lists, if they are taught to be frugal 
they will begin to save and theie will be no lack of sav mgs deposit 
and if they are taught the vurtue of honesty, they will ne\cr fail to 
meet their obligations with the Central Bank 

I 

R M Das, 
Collecto/-C hatrman 
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* 4. Notes on Co-opemtiDn in Khulna « 

The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operatiie Society has 
done wonders The vholc fabric? of the Society rests on the idea 
of eliminating middlemen between the Government and the Ganja 
cultivators In the present article I shall gi\e some practical 
hints as to how similar other societies can be started .My article 
IS confined to the Khulna District which is cut up by numerous 
rivers and brooks and contains only two small railw'ay lines—one 
broad gauge about 14 miles in length (Calcutta line) and the other 
narrow gauge about 20 miles in length (Bagerhat line—^recently 
opened) There are some steamer hues but the principal means 
of coniiiiunication is boat-journey The result is prices of com¬ 
modities vary much from place to place The reserved Sunder- 
bans forms,the southern boundary of the jurisdiction of the Khulna 
Collectorate ' * 

(a) At times we hear rumours of portions of the Sundar- 

bans near Terkati (containing relics of pucca 
buildings, &.C , said to have been erected 111 Pratapa- 
ditva’s time) being settled by Government on a 
99 years’ lease Many middlemen are seeing the 
place and trying to secure the lease Sueli leases 
were frequently giv'eii fornicily but for state reasons 
Govcrfimeiit has discontinued them My sug¬ 
gestion IS—Open a Co-operative Land Tii]prov''einent 
Soeiety and secure for it a 99 years’ lease of Terkati 
Abad from Gov eriiment I need not go into further 
details 

(b) Khulna Distriet is famous for its fishes Fishermen 

* are in very poor cond tion generally and sell the 
fishes to middlemen who export these to Calcutta 
and make enormous piofits My suggestion is— 
Open a Society of Fishermen and save them from 
the clutches of middlemen 

(r) Khulna District is famous for its mat business On 
an average mats worth Rs 2 lakhs are annually 
exported by middlemen from various parts of the 
Khulna District^—chiefly from Asasuni in Satkhira 
Sub-division As usual the poor cultivators who 
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prepare the mats are in rags My suggestion is-^ 
Take the business out of the hands of middlemen 
and save the poor mat-makeis by opening a Co¬ 
operative Society 

(d) Another important business in the Khulna District is 
the cutting of wood and gol-leaves (used for thatch¬ 
ing) in the reserved Sundarbans after tdking license 
from the Forest Department and exporting these 
to various places This business is chiefly in the 
hands of middlemen who give ad\ances to the 
wood-cutters A Co-operative Society of wood¬ 
cutters may be started with advantage 

{e) I have stated in the opening para, that prices of 
commodities vary much from place to ^lace in the 
Khulna District Owing to lack of proper means of 
communication This has created a class of un¬ 
scrupulous bankas (middlemen) who carry articles on 
boats and sell them in various places at enormous 
profits Co-operative Societies may be started to 
equalise prices in various places and save the poor 
people from the extortions of the hantas Details 
can be easily worked out 

if) Government gives an annual grant for the maintenance 
of embankments in a Khas-Mehal near the Sundar¬ 
bans The work is done by contractors with the 
labour of the Khas-Mehal tenants The middlemen 
can be ousted by entrusting the annual Government 
grant to a Co-operative Society of the Khas-Mehal 
tenants 

(g) At present enormous profits are made by excise vendors 
who are generally unscrupulous middlemen belong¬ 
ing to the up country Co-operative Excise 
Vendors* Societies may be started with advantage 
m consultation wuh the Excise Department This 
seems at first theoretical but details can be worked 
out as in the case of the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators* 
Co-operative Society 

(To be Continued ) A C 
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5 Tantibund Co-operatli^e Bank Ld 

The working of the Tantibund Co-operative Bank during the 
past six years has been an uiibioken record of steady progress of 
which any Society of its humble pretension might well be proud 
This Bank was formed in March 1913 as the lesult of a film deter¬ 
mination Oft the part of its promoters to make it an ideal institution 
for the development of the co-operative movement 111 all possible 
directions in this part of the district It is gratifying to note that 
the success that has so fax attendee^its humble effoits has been able 
to elicit the following kind remarks from the present Registrar of 
the Co-operative Societies of Bengal m his admirable report foi 
the year 1916-1^ 

“The most successful societv of this type is Tantibund in 
VPubna which under aj^lc management is basking 
“in the sunshine of great success “ 

The Bank was started with a capital of Rs 845/12/- only 
which in five years lose to Rs 19,282/9/- The deposits in the 
same pellod increased f 10m Rs i2i/i2/-toRs 16,1545/4/- A 
dividend of Rs 12/8/- per cent has been maintained since 1917 
Those who have any knowledge of the agricultural population 
of this country obsessed bv a most obstinate inertia will vouch for 
the difficulties with which a co-operator is beset in fostering co¬ 
operation amongst them But it is pleasant to note that iiispite of 
the appalling dead-weight of moral apathy, the absence of 
ambition <ind the fatalistic acceptance of one’s lot, impiovement 
in this direction has certainly been verv encouraging It is a 
growing sign of the Society’s popularity that many a dispute is 
being settled*by it which otherwise would have been subjected to 
protracted litigation and many a contumacious member has now 
bcome an ardent advocate of co-operation 
• 

T Ch\udhuri, 

Chairman, 

Tantibund Co-operative Bank Ld 


to 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Mr. Wolff on Co-operation in Behar and Orissa. 

Di*ar Mr Ahmfd, 

Thank you very much for vour last report v^hlch is to me 
most interesting leading You aie active in your Province and 
evidently producing good work And I think, vou are going well- 
ahead 

You are perfectly right in being strict as instanced m 
Clause 8 and also in Clause 9 It would not be amiss if your 
Provincial regulation as stated 111 Clause 9 weie made general 
I also agree with you in respect of*Clause 10 though that may 
iiivoh e some erroneous assumptions 

On page 6 you make a good point to me 111 referring to the 
“extra risk” incmred 111 “gu iranteeing unions” which naturally 
—societies shy at So should I And I believe that more 
societies will do so when they find out what their guarantee really 
means 

Father Felix appears to be a treasure I would rather see 
propaganda in his hands and those of Mr Hodge than in those of 
a Government Officer especially w hen the latter is sent out to start 
societies If he is sent out regularly, not by fits and starts, to 
lecture and instruct—well and good The responsibility of 
starting will then be left to the members Societies formed “to 
oblige the Government” have not much promise in them 

I am glad that your Labour Corps have been able to lay by 
so much But such remittances home are a familiar occurrence 
in co-operative banking 

I am glad also to know that you have found competent and 
willing gentlemen to take up the work of the German Lutherans 
As for “splitting up” their societies I do not know what was their 
original size There seems a rather dangerous tendency in India 
to overdo the smallness of societies It is that overdoing, which 
among other effects, concentrates business m the hands of Central 
Brinks and makes tfiese the “pivot”—that is a mistake 



As regards Reser\>'e I do not consider that its investment in 
Central Bank Shares is ideal. You want your Reserve Fund to 
be get-able at any moment Besides, after all, there is iisk in 
such investment It is right that a local society should put what 
money it can spare into the Central Bank—not as a permanent 
investment 

Your drawing the bonds tight between Credit and Agriculture 
IS quite as it should be But a “Guaranteeing Union” acting as 
a supply society, at any rate permanently, is not altogether what 
one could uish In the present •stage you must use what co- 
oper.iti\ e machinery you hai e, to make the c.ir go forward But 
I look upon th.it ineiely as temporary Even Central Banks 
should stick to i-licir credit business only 

Your shortage of Inspecting staff will, I hope, soon be 
remedied The Government will have to do more on the teaching 
side of co-operation uhitli is a very different thing from the 
business side Inspection forms part of it The Government 
will also ha\ e to do more in respect of education, more particularly 
primary or elementary education which indeed will be most useful 
to you It IS quite right that vou should start your own Gurus 
and Pathshalas but that is re illy the Go\ernment’s business 
Yours IS to give co-operatne training and education Your 
establishment of a training school for Managers and clerks is an 
excellent thing 

Your wea^ers do not appear to have made much progress 
But I think that industi \ carried on with the help of co-operation 
has a future before it 

I am glad that your people are turning their attention more to 
the cultivation of sugarcane though of course I do not know if your 
climate and soil are congenial It ought to pay And even if the 
juice all goes into Gur, it will liberate other juice for sugar for the 
world’s nfarket Production elsewhere is short 

Your suggestion about Kamdar is good The system works 
best when it is moderately controlled so as to make the teacher 
familiar to the taught and more readily get-at-able with sufficient 
time on his hands 

Your having begun starting agricultural supply societies is 
most satisfactory You canndt expect the Government to do too 
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much in this direction It is for it indeed to set the tune and' 
arouse the interest, beginning the work But in the end it must 
be the beneficieries’ own Conferences are an excellent thing 
I hope they will develop knowledge and attract voluntary workers 
Also Federation is most desirable It will add strength to 
the movement and produce greater unity and pave the way for 
Federation Inspection, Federation Congress and Fedeiation criti¬ 
cism of societies Your Provincial Bank I wish god-speed 
Finance wants interlinking and centralising 

I know that you do not mind any cntcism So I do not 
apologise fo rmaking it, but remain, iMth best uishes for your 
further success 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) Henry W Woeff 



CO-OPERATION IN BURMA 


In his latest report on Co-operativ6 societies in Burma, the 
Registrar presses for the more general adoption of the view, 
already clearly enunciated in the Pnujab, that the co-operative 
movement is a measure of adult education and will repay additional 
expenditure in the improved econmnic position of the country-side 
Moreover “proposals for the gradual development of local self- 
government in the province are under consideration and there could 
be no better training for the future elector to, or member of, the 
local bodies to be hereafter set up than the training in agricultural 
ecommics and* the business aspect of farming which necessarily 
results from service upon the tommittee of a well-managed union of 
co-operative societies “ The somewhat narrow view of co-opera¬ 
tion which gained acceptance in the eaily days is giving way to 
a true conception as the real place of the mo\ement in the life of 
the people is securing wider recognition “The woik of the 
Government staff is becoming more and more that of skilled 
agricultural economists and the super-audit of a union and its 
affiliated societies, if properly carried out, is practically an agricul¬ 
tural and economic survey of the tract in which it is situated as 
well as an enquiry into the working of theTo-operative institutions 
under audit “ 

The introduction of business organisation into agriculture is 
bound to have far-reaching effects and it is not only the co- 
operators wflo benefit The officials in touch with the movement, 
whether members of the department or district officers or others, 
find to hand a ready means of securing valuable knowledge of the 
real condition of the people and of discovering who, amongst these 
people, are the real trusted leaders Of these latter the Registrar 
writes that “it is impossible to over-estimate the debt due both by 
co-operators and by the province as a whole to the thousand or so 
of local unpaid workers in rural areas who, as chairmen or vice- 
chairmen of the unions, have devoted their time, money and 
influence with such devotion ahd with so large a measure of success 
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to the economic uplifting of their fellow countrymen *’ That 
education is spreading is evidenced by the progress made in 
societies “Efiicieiicy is uiidoutedly inci easing, the members are 
becoming slowly more conscious of their rights and powers in 
general meeting and are exercising more contiol over the actions 
of then chairmen and committees ’’ Inothei vvoids, the real spirit 
of self-help and mutual control which is essential to self-govern¬ 
ment is gaining ground amongst the cultivators The problem of 
providing funds for long term loans to ledeem mortgages and 
other old debts is coming under' consideration and the Registrar is 
inclined to favour the issue of land bonds bv the Provincial Bank 
The difficulties in the wav of such measures in India aiise from 
ciistoinaiy rights in land and the inefficiency, from a business point 
of view, of the civil couits, and very caieftil enquirv will be needed 
before the most cautious .ftteinpt cTiii be safely inaugur ited in 
Burma At the same tunc there is undoubtedH a pioblcm to be 
solved, and while wc are inclined to consider that fiesh legislation 
will be needed, anv experiment that may be tried wall be watched 
with widespread interest 

The important part plaved bv cattle in the agricultural 
economy of India makes their care and improvement a matter of 
first-rate concern Among the \ ai lous methods adopted in other 
countries to enable farmers to replace losses in stock and also to 
give them a financial interest in the welfare of the cattle of their 
neighbours, as well as of then own, the scheme of insurance has 
given very good results In India, little has so far been done in 
this direction If Burma be excepted, the total number of cattle 
insurance societies can almost be counted on the fingers of both 
hands Co-operators ha\e been reluctant to take up this branch 
of their w^oik, partly because of the abseiicw of reliable figures re¬ 
garding mortality and partly because the belief is widely held that 
efforts are useless unless the inoculation of cattle against the most 
pre\alent forms of epidemic disease can be carried out Mr 
MacKenna, m his report on the progress of agriculture, shows that 
too much weight should not be laid on the latter consideration, 
important though it is As he obser\es, “the total and abysmal 
Ignorance of the population, rich and poor, with regard to the 
health of their bvestock is one of the most lamentable features,” 
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dild he points out that inoculation is inertly a palliative of the 
results of neglect He believes that the best line of progress is by 
the instruction of the people in the proper caie of their stock, and 
he therefore supports cattle insurance as an agency by which a 
healthy public opinion can be cultivated When an insurance 
society IS formed, it naturally becomes responsible for reporting 
outbieaks of contagious disease and since the members have a 
definite stake in the financial stability of the society they are likelv 
to use their influence in favour of segregation and preventive 
measures generally Iiisiirance* thus pa\es the v ay for the 
popularisation of scientific treatment A more serious difficulty 
IS the lack of statistical information with regard to mortality, but 
here again an tasy polic\ of inaction does not improve matters 
The rates of premia must admittedly be teiitatix e it first.. If they 
are fixed too low, bankruptcy uill ensue, if they are fixed much 
too high the mo\einent will not spre id The latter difliculty has, 
it would ippeir, been experienced m Biirmi, and one is sorry to 
leain from the report befoie us that this very useful form of co¬ 
operation is making praetic illy no progress, not all the societies 
registered are actually working, the cost of management is heavy 
and the idea is not gaining in populant}. Where owners of cattle 
are unwilling or unable to pay high premia, it is possible to limit 
the risks insured either by including deaths fioni certain causes 
or by the reduction of payments to a fixed fraction of the value of 
the animal, and though either device detricts from the merits of 
the system, each eniblcs educational work to be earned on Yet 
another method to which, we belie\e, a trial is being given in the 
Punjab IS the establishment of thrift societies by which a member 
lays aside a certain sum each year, thus creating a fund to replace 
losses Under this scheme a contributor is certain of obtaining 
the paytn^"'its he has made, but, on the other hand, he has less 
interest in the welfare of other member’s cattle than under the 
co-operatne system of insuiance, a senous defect since the edu¬ 
cative aspect of insurance is as important as the financial protection 
it affords to indi\nduals —Piom cr 

The co-operative movement is making satisfactory progress 
in Burma, according to the report just issudd for the year ended 
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June 30, 1918 The number of societies, their membership, an^ 
their working capital, all show an increase An outstanding 
feature of the year’s records was a remaikable growth in urban 
societies, whose numbers and membership increased by 61 and 75 
per cent respectively, and this development is considered the more 
notable because these societies depend entirely on their own 
resources and receive no outside assistance The explanation 
appears to consist in the fact that the Government have found a 
capable man to look after these urban societies The suggestion 
was made a year or two ago that a special assistant registrar shoffld 
be appointed to supervise this branch of the co-operative movement 
The suggestion was carried out, and to this step are ascribed in 
great measure the successful results since obtained The Burman 
townsman has been regarded hitherto as improvident, but, accor¬ 
ding to Mr Clayton, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
Burma, he readily welcomes the regular visits of his society’s 
collector to his door and is even inclined to cavil when for some 
reason or other the visit is omitted —Statewian 



CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


1 Resolutions In the Madras Legislative Counoil. 

At a r&ent meeting of the Madras Legislative Council the 
Hon'ble Mr Venkatapathi Razu moved Ihe following reso¬ 
lution — 

This Council recommends to’ the Governor in Council that 
the Government be pleased to provide a sum of Rs 5 lakhs in the 
ensuing year to finance Co-operative Housing Societies on terms 
recommended by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies providing 
reasonable rate and longer term for re-payment 

This Council recommends to the Go\ernor-in-Council that the 
Government be pleased to authorise the Co-operative Registrar to 
recommend Gov'ernment loans to Co-operative Agricultural 
Societies on such terms as may be approved by the Government, 
where the Government help is indispensable 

In so doing, he said that his object in moving the resolution 
was because Government aid was necessaiy not only to encourage 
building societies to carry on their work but also to relieve the 
agricultural indebtedness of the people State aid was forth¬ 
coming in all civilised countries more especially for the purpose 
of building societies, to solve the problem* of housing the people. 
In India industrial concerns were now face to face with the prob¬ 
lem of providing houses for their employees, and in this con¬ 
nection he was glad to be able to testify to the lead taken by Messrs 
Bmny & Co ,*not only in providing houses, for their superior staff, 
but for the mill-hands of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 
In the City of Madras there were only 60,000 houses for a 
population of 500,000 people, which gave one house for 8 or 9 
people One-third the number of these houses were thoroughly 
insanitary, and no wonder infant mortality and general mortality 
was comparatively high in the city In these circumstances it was 
the duty of the Government to encourage building societies to 
come into existence and to help them with bonuses The second 
resolution aimed at money being given to agricultural societies 



It Bad Bfeen contended that it was not the duty of the State to 
relieve ^jeople from indebtedneiss But it must be remembered 
that the agncultural population were very poor and thus this class 
of people had no money to deposit in banks At piesent most of 
the crops raised by the agriculturalists went to the money-lender, 
who knowing the difficulties of agriculturists, dictated his own 
terms When it was remembered that the agricultuial indebted¬ 
ness in this Presidency amounted to something like Rs 6o ciores. 
It was obvious that large strides would have to be made to help the 
indebted agriculturist by reducing his exorbitant contractual 
relations with the merciless money-lender There was no 
objection to this Government asking the Imperial Government to 
provide funds for the purposes indicated in the resolutions Unless 
something was done India would, as stated by Sir James Meston, 
continue to be a land of waste and want 

The Hon’ble Mr B V Narasimha Iyer seconded 
The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Cardew, in reply, pointed out 
that “this land of waste and want” had consumed perhaps half 
the world’s production of gold in the last 25 years In Mr 
Datta’s report on prices he touched on this question It was 
pointed out that the absorption of gold in India rose to Rs 6 )^ 
crores in 1890, to Rs 22 crores in 1908, and to Rs 27 crores m 
1910-IJ That was rather a remarkable thing for a land of waste 
and want Where did it all go to^ It was wasted in one sense, 
it was locked up m jev ellery or put into hoards and not utilised 
as it should be for the very purpose to which this resolution had 
reference, in some form of producti\e expenditure From April, 
1915, to the present time, nearly Rs 120 crores had been added to 
the circulation in India To provide India with this currency, 
besides using up the world’s current production of silver, depleted 
the existing stock Without the aid of the United States they 
would not have been able to satisfy India’s appetite for metalhc 
currency This continuous demand for metallic currency on this 
scale must react greatly on their currency, and until some change 
accrued in the habits of the people m India this enormous drain of 
precious metal in India would continue to hamper the progress of 
the country and force up pnees He agreed with the Hon’ble 
Member that a better system of banking was required in India, hut 
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it did not he entirely at the door of the Government that people 
did not promote banks Was everything to be done^by thb 
Government ^ An Indian Bank had been floated in Madras, but 
how many branches did it develop ^ 

Was there any eiidence that the progress of the co-operative 
moi'enieiit had been hampered by lack of moneys One of the 
things of wiiich they had reason to be proud in this Presidency 
was the co-operative movement, which had been entirely a non- 
official movement The whole of its funds had come fioiii the 
public, and the remarkable success*was shown by the fact that the 
working capital was the biggest in India They had over 
Rs 2 crores as working capital, which was the largest in any 
Province in Indra It was i mistake to draw upon the State for 
working capital for ordinary agriculturil working There was 
no e\ idence that such a step as that proposed in the seciind reso¬ 
lution wis necessary, and he icallv belieied it would not be appre- 
ciatjed by those who had the real interests of the co-operative 
movement at heart The acceptance of a resolution like this and 
Its consequences would not be at all welcome to the more thought- 
full section of co-operators With regard to the other resolution, 
the Government had accepted the principle of co-operative house¬ 
building for the poor, and the only question at issue was whether 
money at this moment was really wanted If any building society 
had applied for funds, the Government would certainly take steps 
to find funds for the purpose It would not be an ad\.nitage to 
lock up R*s 5 l^khs in the Budget for the purpose He was 
assured by the Finance Department that there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in suppling the necessary funds Besides they had already 
framed the Budget, and to alter it now' would upset all financial 
arrangements 

The Hon’ble Mr V K Ramanujachan agreed with Sir 
Alexander Cardew that no help was required for agricultural 
societies But for building societies long time loans were neces¬ 
sary, and Government could usefully arrange to obtain these 

The Hon’ble Mr Venkatapathi Razu said he did not agree 
with Sir Alexander Cardew as to the inad\ isability of extending 
Government help to Co-operative Credit Societies , In Java loans 
were given by Government banks to people, merchants being 



prohibited to lend, and this had led to very good results, and peopfe 
were able to obtain money at a cheap rate of interest 

The resolution being put to the vote was declared lost 

At another meeting of the Madras Legislative Council the 
Hon’ble Mr B V Narasimha l3^r moved the following 
resolution — 

This Council recommends to His Excellency in Council th<it 
the Government should take all necessary steps for increasing the 
present rate of creation or formation of new co-operatn e societies 
and should especially get appointed a much larger number of 
officers (w ith staff) for the creation of new societies on an ampler 
scale 

This was accepted by Government 

TheHon’ble Mr B V Narasimha Iyer next mo%ed the 
following — 

This Council recommends to His Excellency in Council that 
the Government should grant fiee advertisement to co-operative 
institutions in all the periodical publications issued bv Govern¬ 
ment 

The mover said that if free advertisements were allowed in 
Government publications, it w^ould be a means of more money 
flowing into co-operative Societies The present diffidence of the 
people to invest money in Co-operative Societies was a sense of 
insecurity with regard to their money Gov^ernment publications 
adv'ertising the Co-operativ^e Societies w'ould have the power of 
allaying this fear Without incurring any great expense, space 
could be found in the Law Reports and other publications for 
advertisements with regard to leading co-operative banks in the 
Presidency 

The Hon*ble Mr A Suryanarayana Rao seconded the 
resolution 

The Hon’ble Mr A Y G Campbell said that it was not 
possible for the Government to accept the resolution as put before 
the Council Besides the Law Reports there are a number of 
other publications such as the Fort St George Gazette the Ihstnct 
Gazettes, etc A great number of these were published mostly for 
purpose of ref^ence and went to officials Not much would be 
gained therefore byadvertising in Government publications. The 



publication of these ad\ ertisements would give the impression that 
there was a sort of Go\ eminent guarantee to the society, which 
would be a great mistake The principle governing private 
advertisements in the Fort S t George (raze tie was that they should 
not compete with the local newspapers Advertisements m the 
case of co-operative Societies would be far more effective if they 
appeared imthe public newspapers The Government had not 
desire to compete with the newspapers o\er the publication of 
advertisements in the olEcial Gazettes 

The Hon’ble Mr A S Krishna Rao wanted to know if 
arrangements could not be made for each District Gazette under¬ 
taking to publish ad\ertisements of co-operative Societies m the 
District concerned 

H R the Governor said that the Government could not 
accept the resolution, but the Registr^i of Co-opeiative Societies 
w'ould be consulted legarding the suggestion of the Hon'ble Mr 
Krishna Rao 

The Hon’ble Mr B V Narasimha Iyer then withdrew the 
resolution 


2 The "^Pioneer’ on Co-operation In Madras 

“Everywhere”, says Mr Wolff in his latest book, “have 
Governments, bent upon promoting the prosperity of their 
countries, and more specifically of agriculture, giv^en w'hat en¬ 
couragement they could to the introductioa, and subsequent more 
and more* perfect organisation of agricultural co-operation—in 
some cases more than was useful But in any case they may claim 
the ment of having recognised the importance, not to sav indis- 
pensibility, of the establishment of oiganisation on co-operative 
lines and shown their goodwill ” To what extent this is true is 
perhaps only realised to full by that small body of enthusiasts 
who studj^ closely the voluminous litei ature on the subject The 
densely inhabited and closely cultivated countries of Euiope were 
forced by economic stress to seek salivation in co-operation some 
time before newly populated areas felt the need, but in the United 
States, Canada, and other lands much propaganda work is now 
being energetically earned on In India the progress made in 
the last ten years has been remarkable, and^every local admmis- 



Iration beSirs willing witness to the success that is being achieved 
and to the good work that is being done The Government of 
Madras has added to the general testimony a contribution of value 
in urging the desirability of the enlistment of “the aid of non- 
official gentlemen throughout every inllagc and town m the 
Presidency for starting, carrying on and managing co-operative 
institutions By their public spirit in devoting theni'^Kes to this 
valuable work they can confei great and lasting benefit on their 
fellow countrymen “ It is upon the enthusiasm and «nergy of 
these, as the Goiernment renew records, that the success of the 
movement so greatly depends, and it is perhaps not too hvTKX!i itical 
to note that the enthusiasm and energy is at piesent confined to a 
number within nameablc limits The annual rcpoit of the 
Registrar lu England and Wales is generally a somewhat im¬ 
personal document for the reason that the mo\cn ent there is so 
huge and so independent of official aid that it would be. as im¬ 
possible as it is unnecessary to name the unselfish and public- 
spirited legion who can v on a work of a magnitude that is seldom 
realised In India the true co-operative spirit is growing slowdv, 
but still it is slowly growing The poor, as almost everywhere, 
ha\e more sympathy for their fellows than have those less hardly 
circumstanced, but it was necessarv, in the peculiar conditions of 
this country, to enlist the serxices of the more educated and well- 
to-do to manage the central financial institutions and these bodies 
had at first to be run on what were practically joint stock lines 
With the dex'clopment of jinmary ‘societies and the diaco\ery of 
ability and public spirit amongst their members it is becoming 
more and more desirable to transfer to these such portion of the 
control of Central Banks as can with safety be entrusted to them 
There is thus pro^ ided to the educated few a rare opportunity of 
utilising the advantages of their training to guide their less 
fortunate brothers m the true paths of sound finance and real self- 
government The opportunity is not always welcomed In 
Madras the number of societies holding shares in Central Banks 
is greater than the number of individuals and yet we read that there 
is “considerable reluctance“ in advancing towards the more purely 
co-operative form of control It has been urged with considerable 
force that co-ojleratipn is Home Rule in the economic sphere and 



hi so far as this is true the aptitude displayed for the one affords 
some sort of a rough test of fitness for the other Of one point 
there is, we consider, less room for doubt The extent to which 
the educated classes show in practical form their readmes'? to serve 
their brothers is a test of the extent to which they can be entrusted 
with the interests of those brothers, and it is here that the annual 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies possess an interest 
of more than parochial value 

In Madias satisfactoiy all round progress is recorded, blit, 
as ill other provinces, there is a icontmiimg unsatisfied need for 
sound teaching of business principles The credit societies 
appear to be adding to their total debt faster than they are increas¬ 
ing their own gipitil, so that net outside indebtedness is rising, 
as, howevei, the av erage debt per member is slightly less than last 
year, this may be due to the form^ition of new societies whose 
members commence to borrow at once while they build up their 
own capital v^^ery slowly The Registrar supplies no details as 
to the purposes for which loans were required, but give^ figures 
showing that nearly 19 lakhs of rupees were advanced for redeem¬ 
ing pnoi debts and a little short of 30 Iiklis foi “pioductive 
purposes ” The attitude of co-opcrativ^e societies tow irds the 
very difficult question of the redemption of old debts will m future 
be largely influenced by the extent to which civil courts make free 
use of the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 If the courts exercise 
their full powers it should be possible foi* credit societies to work 
in close cO-ordination with them and to assist judgment debtors to 
pay what the courts decide to be equitable So long ago as 1875 
the Deccan Riots Commission reported that “the chief cause of 
the present Indebtedness of the ryot is ancestral debt,” and it is 
the existence of this old burden which has hitherto hampered all 
efforts to secure for the cultivators that position of economic inde¬ 
pendence *which IS required to foster the spirit of progress and 
enterprise The real debt or rather the debt which a court ot 
equity would find to be due is very far from being as heavy as is 
generally supposed, but it is weighted with grossly unfair con¬ 
ditions and if co-operation can free the cultivators from these 
conditions and the courts can free them from the burden of usuri¬ 
ous interest, there should be c6nsiderably m^re rdadiness to adopt 
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the methods advocated by the agnculturl departments Even 
without the aid of the Usurious Loans Act the co-operative societies 
have advanced over 83 lakhs in the last six years to redeem old 
debts, and if the courts make fully use of their new powers, progress 
in future should be much more rapid The credit societies are now 
taking up the supply of members’ requirements, and seed, 
manure, cloth, salt and oil have been successfully distributed with 
considerable advantage, a few are attempting the more difficult 
t^sk of selling the produce jointly The amount involved so far 
js small, but the profit resulting is enough to encourage further 
efforts Co-operative stores are spreading amongst the urban 
classes and should prove useful in mitigating the distress due to 
existing high prices The attempt to restore pi*osperily to the 
weaving community has afforded an interesting lesson of the 
sincerity of the loud-voiced sympathy emanating ffom the popular 
politician Two British officials, moved to pity by the deplorable 
condition 111 which the weavers of Berhampur had fallen owing to 
the rise in the price of yarn, started a society and subscribed 
liberally towards the capital Nearly a hundred weaveis joined 
and it only lequired good arrangements to market the cloth to 
ensure success The local merchants as usual refused assistance 
and the scheme appeared to be on the verge of failure when Sir 
Gordon Fraser, of Messrs Best and Co , generously offered to 
supply yarn and to market the cloths at a small commission The 
result IS that it has beeii found possible to pay the weavers a really 
dttractiv'e wage, and many, whom poverty had driven to emigrate 
to Calcutta, are now returning The Registrar considers that it 
would be possible to organise weavers’ societies in several other 
centres were it possible to make similar good arr^ingements to 
market the cloth, but in Madras as in other provinces the local 
shop-keepers refuse US sell the cloth of any weavers who are trying 
by co-operation to escape from the old position of economic bondage 
to one of independence There is in Madras a greater vanety than 
usual m the objects of societies, but the majonty of the expen- 
raents are on too small a scale to permit of any very definite con¬ 
clusions being drawn Building societies are making good 
progress , a printing society has made a satisfactory start , 
tji^elve ’^shermen’s societies are re^ported to be doing good work, 



Specially in the encouragement of thrift An interesting side¬ 
light on Indian life is afForded by the conditions prevailing in the 
agenaes ofithe Northern Circars where the people are characterised 
by “remarkable straightforwardness and honesty They are 
greatly victimised by traders and sowcars who lend them money 
at very high rates of interest and cheat them over the purchase of 
their produce and the sale of their requirements ’ ’ 

The promotion of the economic prosperity of a large and 
populous province is a task far beyond the powers of a single 
Registrar and a small staff, able and industiious though they 
undoubtedly are It is not, moreover, enough that the attitude 
of the general public should be “most cordial and benevolent “ 
The picture of a small body of conscientious officials and non- 
officials labouring for the uplift of a backward people is probably 
pleasant to Idbk at but nothing less than the whole-hearted 
collaboration of ev’^ery man of education and understanding will 
be needed if the movement is to spread throughout the province 
and achieve results comp irable w th its record in other countries 
In a recently published compilation, “Some South Indian 
Villages,” Professor Gilbert Slater has thrown some light on the 
general ignorance of r,eal economic facts amongst the educated 
classes of Madras These seem to be imbued wnth an altogether 
untenable idea as to the amount and effect of the Government land 
revenue, but have no idea at all of the extent to which the annual 
demand of the village usurer exceeds that 6f the state The latest 
report of'the Registrar is an interesting record of worx accom¬ 
plished and contains a still more interesting promise of what the 
future could contain if all classes would realise that while cordiality 
and benevoldhce are charming attributes, unselfish, strenuous and 
persistent labour will yield results of greater value to the lasting 
benefit of* their fellow countrymen 

3 New Lines of Co-operative Development. 

/ 

Early in this year a Society was started at Uttamanalayam, 
called the “Kambam Valley Labour Supply Co-<.perative 
Soaety**, the principal objects of the Society being the improve 
ment of the economic condition of the labourers by relieving them 
from the clutches of the Kan^anies, and also to ensure the steady 



•supply of reliable labour to tbc "Tea apd Cardamom Estates of the 
Travancore State The ^oci^y has begun well and is doing good 
work as presehti supplying labchir to the Thangamalai Estate of 
Mr McArthur About six batches? of labourers have already 
been sent to this Estate This Society is under the direction of 
the Y M C. A and is in diarge of Mr G D Dawson, of that 
Association Only the other day the Kodarkanal Co-operative 
Stores, Limited, was started The special features of the Stores 
are that sales may be made to non-members as well, and on monthly 
accounts also, if not in cash « These concessions were obtained 
from the Government as a special case to suit the convenience of 
the visitors to this delightful hill station for the hot weather 
The Stores will cater for the requirements of both Euiopeans and 
Indians, and both nationalities are allowed to be members there 
The Stores was established uiainlv through the endeavours m this 
direction of Mr Michie Smith, Chairman of the Kodaikonal 
Municipal Council Mr A W C Skelton, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Council, is the President of the Stores, and Mr John Tapp 
is the Secretary Co-operative Credit Societies have also been 
started in almost all the Municipal Towns of this district for the 
benefit of the Municipal employees, especially for the menials 
except in the Municipality of Bodinayakanur 
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(From the Russian Co-operator, Manh, 1919) 

By Prof V Totomianz 

The second half of 1917 and the year 191S were not fa\onr- 
able for the Co-operatJ\c Mo\einciit in Russia The disorgani¬ 
sation of transport greatly impeded thesiipply of goode to the 
capitals and other towns Latei on, when the Bolsheviks came 
to power, Central Russia soon found itself isolated from other parts 
of the country, and the central co-operati\c organisations could 
only with great difficulty communicate with their branches in the 
Ukraine, Siberia, and other provinces of Russia 

The Industrial Department of the Central Union of Con¬ 
sumers’ Societies, and co-opcrativ'e production in general, 
experienced great difficulties owing to the scarcity of raw 
materials, as well as of labour—workmen who would work without 
presenting exorbitant demands being practically absent 
Generally speakig the very spirit of enterprise was lacking 
Notwithstanding this, however, the number of co-operative pro¬ 
ductive undertakings increased consider ib,ly, owing to the fact 
that the w-operativ'e organisations acquired a great number of 
works and factories from priv ate manufacturers 

The Moscow Narodny Bank suffered a great deal of hardship 
because both*the Head Office and the numerous branches in the 
provances had to waste much effort in order to prevent the 
nationalisation of the Bank On the other hand the Bank gained 
considerably because the nationalisation of banking left it in a 
position of practical monopoly as the only bank co-existing with 
the State Bank The Moscow Narodny Bank drew to itself many 
millions of deposits from the late depositors of the nationalised 
banks Similarly many unions of credit societies also gained 
considerably through the nationalisation of banking So the 
Union of Credit Societies of Ntjni-Novgorod, which appears as a 



large co-operati\e banking institution of that province, acquired 
the premises of many branches of the nationalised banks, retaining 
also the services of their former staffs 

Passing now to a more detailed account of the progress of the 
central organisations, let us begin our review with the Moscow 
Narodny Bank 

TheM N B has now branches in Petrogaid, Robtovon-Don, 
Novo-Nikolaievsk, Perm, Rybinsk, Vladivostok, Charkoy, Tiflis, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Tchita, Vologda, Saratov, Omsk, Irkutsk, 
Archangel, Ekaterinburg, Lordon, and New York It owns a 
huge house in the central part of Moscow, worth not less than five 
million roubles The share capital of the Bank amounts to ten 
million roubles,* the great majority of the shares belonging to co¬ 
operative societies and only a small percentage to private persons 
In the early years of the existence-of the Bank its shares were 
readily bought by private persons, but at present its Articles of 
Association do not allow of such sales On the ist August, 1916, 
the reserve capital of the Bank amounted to 440,000 roubles , the 
deposits and current accounts to 677,043,905 roubles , the total 
of the balance sheet to 1,179,684,875 roubles , the net profit for 
1917 amounted to 872,698 roubles 

Let us turn now to the data relating to the Moscow, or, as it 
is known now, the All-Russian Union of Consumers’ Societies, 
otherwise the “Centrosoyus,” which during 1917 made a turn¬ 
over of 200 million roubles The Union represents a federation 
of unions , in other words, only unions ot co-operative societies, 
but not individual societies, are admitted into membership Thus 
the Central Union is a co-operative organisation unique in its form, 
the like of which does not exist in Western Europe 

Notwithstanding the highly mfavourable condit ons which, 
amongst others, put a stop to any transactions between the Union 
and some of its branches, *he turnover of the Union for the first 
four months of 1918 grew to enormous figures The turnover of 
the Central Office of the Union, 1 e , not counting that of the branch 
offices amounted to 70 5 million roubles, the largest share in this 

*&nce the above was wntten the authorised share capital of the Bank 
has increased to 100 millions and the paid up capital to 35 million roubles 
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figure, about 23 million loublcs, being due to the opeiations of the 
fish aud grocery departments of the Union 

As to its industrial undertakings, their position is as iollows 
During the first five months of 1918 the \ ahie of the output of 
18 works belonging to the union v as 185 million roubles The 
largest concern owned by the Union is its confecLionel v uoiks at 
Moscow, which during the abo\e indicated lime piodiued 45,0)0 
poods of confectionery, woitli 7 5 million loubles The second 
place in point of the turno\ei is occupied by the tob icco factoi v of 
the Union, ‘.itiiated 111 the Mllagt^of Vseshuin in the pioviiue of 
Tambo\, the output of which ainounted to 30,000 poods of tobacco, 
woith three million roubles Next came the molasses woiks, with 
an output of 63,<x)o poods of molasses iiid stircli, woith tliiee 
million roubles * It niu'^t be pointed out that the output of all the 
abo\e works wquld ha\e been much higher, if not foi the slopp ige 
of works foi about two months in Mncli—Miv The chemical 
and sorting and w'eigliing works of the Union put on tlK market 
during the first fiie months of 1918 \arious goods (\ineeai, ink, 
boot polish, pepper, etc ) of the \aliie of 2 3 iiiillioii roubles The 
output of the boot factory m Zaraisk, wdiicli is one of the 1 irgest of 
such factories 111 Russia, was /^2,(X)o pans of boots, wwth 
I 4 million roubles In April the new so ip factory of tin Union 
at Moscow started woik and its output iij^ to the end of May was 
about 6,000 poods of soap woith 40^^,000 loublcs 

The flour mills of the Union weie standing idle practically 
the w'holQ of that period owing to the absence of giain In June 
the mill at Saratov was put to milling some gr nn brought by the 
peasants, while the one at Rybinsk was still idle 

Uet us turn now fiom the production of th Central Union to 
the data about co-operatn^e production in Russia generally 
According to the data collected by the statistical dep irtment of the 
Union the number of co-operative industrial undertakings—not 
counting various kustar artels and similar concerns—^was 5^^> of 


which there were — 

Flour Mills 84 

Bakeries 4 ^ 

Blacksmiths* shops 42 

Soap factories , . 29 


12 



Boot factories 

a8 

Leather woiks 

28 

Oil mills 

27 

Agricultural machinery works 

26 

Confectioneries 

18 

Sawmills 

16 

Sausage w'orks 

‘15 

Iron works 

10 

Tobacco factories 

4 

Sugar refineries « 

2 


It may be of interest to mention also a characteristic co¬ 
operative oiganisation of Russia, namely the Moscow Union of 
Kustar Artels, existing now for fi\e years piiriiig 1917 the 
Union marketed over t i million roubles worth of articles pioduced 
by Its members The nietnbership of the Union* includes aitels 
engaged in the manufacture of furniture, toys, metal wares, 
ribbons, wooden wares, buttons, etc , situated in the provinces of 
Moscow and Jaroslav The Union has in Moscow a furniture 
department and stores, a department and stores for raw materials, 
as well as its own sawmill 

What IS the total strength of Russian Co-operation ^ 

It IS impossible to give a more or less accurate reply to this 
question, because no proper co-operative statistics exist It is 
possible only to give some more 01 less approximate figures about 
the turnover of some ofithe largest co-operative organisations In 
a paper read at a meeting of the co-operative unions and combi¬ 
nations of the province of Moscow held in January, 1918, the total 
value of the purchasing operations of the co-operative societies of 
the ten provinces adjoining Moscow was put at* 800 million 
roubles To this may be added that the total value of the sale 
operations of the whole of distributive co-operation in Russia is 
estimated by some authorities to reach 5,000 million rcmbles 

Turning now* from unions qf co-operative societies to the 
individual societies, and from general data to individual reports, 
we may first put on record that the two largest co-operative societies 
are situated in Moscow One of those, belonging to Labour Co¬ 
operation, had in June, 1918, 160,exx) members, w*hile the other, 
beinjg open to all classes of the population, had a membership of 
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ao,ooo persons Other large societies are the Society “Vpered” 
(Forward) in Petrogard with 50,000 members, and the Society 
“Edinenie” (Unit}^) in Cliarkov with i8,cxjo members 

The first place in ixnnt of membership belongs, how ever, to 
credit Co-operation The latest available figures refer to the 
15th October, 1917, when there were in Russia 16,477 credit 
societies, united in 136 unions with a totil membership of o\er 
10 5 million persons The totals of the balance sheets of the 
credit societies on the 1st January, 1917, amounted to 9,837 
million loubles, wdiile the total of their deposit accounts reached 
the figure of 682 3 million roubles 

The following table shows the grow^tli in the numbers of co¬ 
operative societjes of various kinds between the year 1915 and 
T918 — 

* Niinibcrs on 



1st January, 

I St January, 



IQIS 

1Q18 

Increase 

Credit societies 

I 4 . 35 t> 

l6,5fX) 

2,150 

Consumers’ societies 

i(),9cxj 

25,000 

14,100 

Agricultural societies 

6,600 

8,400 

1,850 

Creamery artels 

2,700 

3,000 

300 

Kust ir artels 

600 

1,500 

900 

Total 

3S,20(x:) 

54,400 

19,200 


This* table shows the unprecedented growth of Russian Co¬ 
operation, one of the results of which is that at present about one- 
third of the population of Russia is organised in Co-operation It 
remains to bb hoped that the numerical growth of the movement 
will be accompanied by a similar progress in its moral influence 
and position Up till now, while it succeeded in educating the 
population to the importance of.co-ordinated economic efforts, the 
movement has been unable wholly to fulfil its moral mission 
Very likely this was beyond its power, however beneficial its 
endeavours in this connection may have been 

A CiHipentlTe Unlvemity In Russia. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the last All-Russian Co- 
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Operative Congress a Co-operative University (“Co-operative 
Institute”) UMS opened on the 17th September, 19rS, in Moscow, 
at the premises of the Moscow Unioij of Co-operative Credit 
Societies 

The estimates for the first year uere fixed at 1,500,000 
roubles, in addition to which every to-operiti\e organisation has 
to contribute a percentage frdiii its turnover foi* the further main¬ 
tenance and development of this important and unique educational 
establishment 

The Co-opeiati\e Iilstitute is to train the most qualified 
workers for the Co-operative Mov^enient, so that the students 
entering the Umveisity are expected to possess a previous geneial 
high school educ ition < 

It is hoped that this institute will provide highly skilled 
instructors for co-opei itive iiork, propelly trained diiectoi s for the 
bo irds of eo-opeiativ e organis it^ons, editors of leading co-operativ e 
reviews, etc 

One liiiiidied applications have been leeeived from aspirants 
wishing to join the Institute Piovision is made also for peisons 
with special aims to take single eonises and lectures and study 
sixicial prictical vvoik 111 senniiaries 

The fiist to be opened was the eeo 1101111c-co-optr itiv^e section, 
covering the teaching of economic subjects iclating to Co¬ 
operation, its tlieoiy, methods, and oiganisition in geneial 

The second will be .1 commercial co-operative section, for the 
traiiiing of comniercial-nianageis 

The third will include couises and seminaries for the study of 
co-operative production 

Besides the full courses short special courses liav^e been 
sttirted 

In November a special course w^as arranged for the study of 
co-operative statistics extending over ten days, for persons of both 
sexes, from 16 vears of age upwards (Terms 50 roubles per 
course ) 

It IS also proposed to start a general course on the theory of 
Co-operation, extending over a period of 5ix weeks, and courses in 
banking and book-keeping lasting the same period , also a special 
confse of lectures on refrigeration,^cold stoiage, and ice making 
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For this year arrangements have been made to start special 
courses on co-operative housing, and also lectures on the methods 
of the organisation of co-operative courses throughout the whole 
country 

On the 30th September, iQiS, a library was opened at the 
University for the use of students and of co-operators in general 
The best co-Operitive and «^eientifit forces of Moscow tare 
invited to take part in the organisation of the courses, and in givnng 
lectuies and taking the el isses 

As the financial situ ition *of the Institute is secure, its 
promoters hope to be ible to develop it into a leal training ground 
on the basis of Co-oper ition for highly skilled workers in the field 
of the economio ind social rccoiistiuction of Russia 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1 Bengal ProYlnolal Co-operative Federation 

Tht federation came into exi!»tcncc under two very severe handicaps 
The first months of its existence were those dark months that preceded the 
dawn of final victory for the Allies, when the prospects of the eo operative 
movement m Bengal were anything hut rosy, it being impossible to foresee 
the reeovenes in the price of jute and the fall in the price of piece-goods, 
which were witnessed towards the end of the year The second handicap 
was the taking over at very high rates of interest, 7 per cent on the average 
of deposits amounting to about 12 lakhs of rupees which /he Cential Banks 
had foriuerlj held from Calcutta financiers In such difficult times, however, 
as those early months were, evem7 per cent per annum foi*4 years’ deposits 
was not be considered excessive and the federation has reason to be 
grateful to those financiers who agreed to the transfer of their deposits in 
Central Banks at reduced rates 

The report of the directors on the working of the society for the first 
nine months of its existence states that from the ist of July, last >car, the 
federation took over all the cash credits granted by the Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Darjeeling branch, to the Central Banks in the presidency The 
total cash credit thus given to the federation was 3 lakhs of rupees and over¬ 
drafts against this ran as high as 2 75 lakhs of rupees in the month of August 
This account showed a credit balance in the federation’s favour in the month 
of October and at several subsequent dates The Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Darjeeling branch, has treated the federation with unfailing courtesy and 
greatlv assisted it in the difficult times before the victory of the Allies altered 
the whole financial situation 

The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Society has been one of the greatest 
supports of the federation, with which its relations exemplify the highest 
form of co-operation in the presidency The Naogaon Society could not 
have started its successful business career if the federation had not advanced 
It, two lakhs of rupees As soon as the societv came into funds it loyally 
offered its support to the federation and it has steadily continued that sup¬ 
port With a few exceptions^all the Central banks in the province had joined 
the federation before the 31st of December, and it is hoped that by the date 
of the general meeting all will have joined The relations between the 
Central banks and the federation have on the whole been most harmonious , 
although, before the actual aims and objects of the federation were clearly 
understood, there was a tendency amongst some of its members to expect too 
much ftrom it, and especially to expect to* get loans m response to telegrams 
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ot by return of post In some Central banks doubts as to the benefits to 
be derived from the federation were expressed and it was suggested that the 
federation would even prove a loss to the Central banks by being unable to 
pay a dividend It is natural that innovations should be looked uixm with 
suspicion, but it IS hoped tint the balance sheet will be sufficient to prove 
that the federation is to be a reliable friend to the central banks 

The federation has alreadv saved the movement from a possible disaster 
by coming i» the middle of the last \ear to the tiiuelv aid of the largest 
Central Bank in the jirovince in a severe crisis brought about bv an un¬ 
fortunate combination of circumstances which have siiiec comiiletely altered 
'I'hat Central Bank has in its own report gratefully acknowledged that it 
W’as saved by the federation and enabled by it to bring its own affairs to a 
safe and sound condition It is seareely necessary to say that if the largest 
Central Bank m the iiroyinct had been unable to tide over the crisis which 
preceded the harvesting of the lijt jute crop not a single Central Bank in 
the province coukf have escaped the disaster which would have ensued The 
federation therefore can liy claim to have already within the first few months 
of Its existence demonstrated its utility by saving the w'hole movement from 
a severe panic if not from an actual disaster —Commerce 

Tha Housing Problem In Madras 

The recent discussion in the Legislative Council of the Madras City 
Municipal Amendment Bill has made it clear that house property iii the City 
wnll continue to be the mam source of mumctpal revenue, as it lias been m 
the past No eloubt rates have been raised under various other heads, but 
they cannot be expected to add as much to the coffers of the Corporation as 
the property tax Duiiiig the discussion in the Council, projKrtv interests 
were strongly defended, but, in the last resort any mere ise in property tax 
IS bound to fall on occupiers Whenever revision of house assessment had 
taken plaoe in the past, owners not merely recouped themselves for the 
enhancement from the occupiers, but often made it a pretext for what 
amounted, in the majority of cases, to undue exaction from occupants, who 
were at the s^me time coerced into giviing receipts for much smaller rents 
than they were actually paying them This was a device resorted bv owners 
to hoodwink the municipal authorities and to escape paying assessment on 
the higher rents which they actually r-^eeived During the last decade or 
so, notwitBstanding an increasing number of new tenements in the City, 
house-rent has been going up by leaps and bounds This increase, taking 
place simultaneously with the advance in the cost of living generally, has hit 
the middle and poorer classes hard and has led to undoubted overcrowding, 
notably in already congested areas In the case of these classes an inordinate 
increase m the cost of living has dnven them to economise in w'ays directly 
detrimental to health Children have always been among the first to suffer 
from this congestion and the consequent growth ^of insanitary conditions 
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If a ccnsub of houses in the City, including thtst of tht lowlier gndes, weie 
taken, and also a (ensus of thur inmates, ’t would reveal a state of things 
which ought to cause great anxiety to inunicipal authorities Georgetown 
and portions of Triplicanc will be found to be amongst the most congested 
areas in the Cit> Public lectures on health, hygiene, and sanitation, while 
exceedingly valuable in their educative aspects, only make middle and poorer 
classes desperate at their condition, and only serve to bring home to them 
their utter helple*- ness to improve their surroundings Measures for the 
relief of congestion arc among the most primiry and urgent needs of the 
City population, and these have to be undertaken iiid cirried out as a condi¬ 
tion preliminary to the execution of costly sanit'ir> leforms To leave con¬ 
gestion unrelieved and to attempt other kinds of saint iry reforms is to 
perpetuate the root cause of the trouble and to adopt only palliatues where 
radical measures are called for There are undoubtedly large areas of open 
space in the City , but in any scheme for the relief of congestion it will be 
undesirable to encroach on these, which serve as the lungs of Madras On 
the other hand, wherever opportunities present themselves to municipal 
authorities, new' open spaces like Loane Scpiire and v'^ivagnanam Square 
ought to be brought into existence How much and how well these are 
appreciated is know'ti to all residents of Gefirgetowu vSuch open spaces laid 
out as gardens and tank squares are a special feature of Calcutta, where m 
the evenings large concourses of people gathei to take the air 

The new Municipal legislation ought to have been taken advantage of 
to organise well-planned schemes of town extension and relief of congestion, 
which, if the resulting benefits arc not to be delayed undnlv, ought to be 
earned out simultaneously There are enormous areas of open spaces round 
the City which an enterpnsing Corporation w'ould do well to acquire and lay 
out as residential areas provided with all the amenities of life l^ie under¬ 
taking need not involve tiie Corporation in aiiv costly expendmire of its 
funds Oil the other hand, if carefully and judiciously worked, such a 
scheme may be made to pav the Corporation, w'hile it will undoubtedly 
benefit the population, which will be enabled to secure for themselves healthy 
quarters to live in That there is scope for immense good being done m this 
direction by the Corporation will be patent to anybody who takes the trouble 
to inspect what the enterprising Directors of the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills are doing in Perambur and Vvasarpadi for housing their workmen 
Outside the Poonamallee toll gate, to the north of Perambur, along the high 
road to the Red Hills, to the west of Kodambakam, to the south of Adyar, 
and in several other suburbs of the Citv, there are extensive areas the 
potentialities of which for building purposes deserve to be investigated The 
proposed loop line from Chetput to the west of Perambur to link up with 
the contemplated metre gauge line from Madras to Renigunta, will bring 
extensive areas within easy distance of the railway and communication might 
be further improved by extension of tram lines to connect with the railway 
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IJp the bouth of the town, the suburban loop line once suggested to run from 
St Thomas’ Mount vta Guindy and the Adyar, along the foreshore of the 
beach to Georgetown, is worthy of re-exaraiiiation There was a time when 
we opixised such a scheme, but other timeb and other measures is a maxim 
which IS sufficient excuse for our present opinion The Corporation, the 
Railway Companies, and Electric Tramways can among them do much to 
help in the development of all these suburbs as town extensions In this 
connection, t^ey may call in the aid of the co-operative movement, which has 
not been utilised for urban development and ex]iansion, by starting building 
s>ndieatcs We remember, about the year 1913 or 1913, the Government 
of Madras issuing a special order announcing that they would be prepared to 
finance building societies along suburban railwa> lines with a view to induc¬ 
ing the movement of the Citv po()ulation to outl> mg areas , but the war has 
interfered with the realisation of this scheme, as With man\ other much- 
needed reforms This is a civic dut> which various other public and financial 
bodies, like mdhies and funds in the City, can, with advantage to themselves 
and to the public, help to accomplish The entry of plague in an epidemic 
form into MadraS is a timely notice to all fconeerned of the need for under¬ 
taking comprehensive schemes of relief of congestion and town expansion, 
and It behoves the Government and municipal authorities to bestir themselves 
in this matter before conditions establish themselves m an acute form 

—Madras Mail 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


e do not hold PHI stive s nst>onsiblc for the ojftntons of oUr coirespondents ] 


To 

Tun EDiroK, 

Bengal, Behai Oftssa Co-operatne Journal 


Sir, 

Will any of your numerous readers plcascjenhghten im;* on the following 
points m conntction with the li(]Uiclatioii of a Co-operative SocicU ^ 

If a creditor instilutts a suit against a Society which latterlv goes into 
liquidation and if the plaintiff adds the liquidator a party, is a decree avail¬ 
able against the liqiudator? Supposing assets are not available, or being 
available, the same are payable in pnontv to some other creditor, how is 
such a Civil Court decree eiiforcible agiinst the liquidator^ 

In the analogical case of iii'-olvcnev iiroceediiigs, there is an Express 
provision in the Insolvency Act, that after an order of adjudication no creditor 
can maintain a suit in the ordinal j Civil Courts without the leave of the 
insolvencj Court But, the Co-operative Societies ^ct not onl> has not got 
a similar jirovision, but expressly pi ovules that a liquidator “shall institutes 
and defend suits” for and cg>-ainst a Society in liquidation 

The liquidator is expeeted to divide all the available assets of a liqui¬ 
dated Society rateably amongst its creditors, but the Civil Court’s decree 
by compelling the liquidator to pav to one of them would hamper t'^e work 
of the liquidator ^Moreover the ultimate object of both the liquidator and 
the Civil Court ijung the pav meiit to the creditors, there will be in the case 
mentioned above a clashing of jurisdiction between the two 

The luiuidator provision under the Co-operative Act being very meagre, 
and there being no case-law on the point, and of the above pomt n quires 
elucidation 


Pabna 


A MtJPF\‘lSIL Rbader 



REVIEWS ANO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


As usual the Bnn bay to opiratni Quartirh tout nils a number of 
original articles which hwe high vilie for the cooper tor Mr Fwbaiik 
himself contributes a paper on “Co opei ition and Pamine in Koinba\ 
vvhith shows that Co-operative ‘vieieties can do little directh to mitigate the 
pressure of famine and are not likeh to prove effective as an actual agency 
for famine rilief Indeed it is is niiieh as the> can do to tide themselves 
over families without bankruptev Bu^ the societies have a considerable 
indirect value as Uiefnl auxiliarv vgeiieies in famine relief In another 
cxeelleiit uticle Air Darling discus'-es the controversial subject of the true 
sphere of Central Banks He argues against the view th it Central Banks 
however eonstituted should become the pivot of the eo-operative movement 
His view IS that this sphere of control shoukl be left either to guaranteeing 
unions or preferably to banking unions of the tv pc which has been developed 
Ill the Punj lb Central Banks, however constituted, belong to the town and 
the j-eprcsentativ'es of rural eo-oiieration are repelled and awed bv the 
atmosiihcre of the town The Banking Union is superior to the Centril 
Bank in a great manv wavs pirtieularlv because the sphere of the CentfSil 
Hank is too wide, and its control is too urban for that feeling of proprietor¬ 
ship which soaeties have in their union As the Central Bank ’s a large 
concern, expert management is indispensable and this means concentration 
of authontv in the hands of the few On the other hand, it would ajipc ir 
th It Mr Darling’s scheme is open to fhe same objection as that of Mr 
Crosthwaite in that there is a combination of the functions of finance and 
control in the same bodv 


Mr Calvert contributes to the same number i review— irtiele on 
“Co operative Marketing” It is based on Dr Cumberland’s book on the 
subject , and shows what useful work can be done in that direction in India 


Wc would recommend to all co operators a study of a verv important 
article by Mr H W Wolff on Sir Daniel Hamilton’s proposal in the “WTaltli 
of India” for February, iqio H*® view is that the Committee suggested 
by Sir Daniel Hamilton would be in a better position than either Central 
Banks as they arc at present, or Registrais, to make capitalists bankers under¬ 
stand the inherent value of co-operative security and the prospect of profitable 
business opened to themselves b^ business relations ^with co-operative 
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societies Incidentally, Mr Wolff comments that at present the Central 
Banks in India are itgardcd moic as preceptors of local banks +haii in the 
capacity unquestionably proper to them, that is in the first place, of balancing 
stations and in the second, of links with the ordinary banking world, means 
for#tapping the market 


In the Madras Bulletin of ( o-operation for February and March lOiQ 
there are excellent editoiial comments on the relations of co-operation to 
politics Understood in a wide and liberal sense it will be neither possible 
nor desirable to exclude iMilitics altogether from any movement It would. 
For instance, be absurd to ask a c<#-operative propagandist not to mention 
that the co-operative society is a good training giound for managing seF- 
governing institutions But we think that there the connection of co¬ 
operation m politics should stop In the same number theie is an account 
of the Indian Feonomie Conference held in Bombay in* December last 


The Belter Business for November 1918 has interesting aitides on 
co-opcration in America and on the future services of co-operation in the 
h]j,erated regions of France 



RUvSINEfeS notice 


r Tilt annual subsciiplion to the Ihngal liihat Omsa Co-opcraiivi 
Journal including? posti^t, is ni])cis tliitc oiilv loi Indi i and si\ slnlhiiRS 
utt for foKign countrus, pa\ ibL stnclls in uIvukl A single cojn of the 
Joinnal can had for ann is ciiiht onh 

II The. Jonrn il vcillhc oidin iiih issued c\ci\ die rn itc month vShorl 
articles ind cones]londenci on C<M)])crition iiul allied tojiies will be wel¬ 
come Rcieeted articles e m be u turned onh il letominmed In stamped 
and addressed enveloiie 


in bom])l lints ibout the non lecei])! of the Journ il should reach the 
Office witbm is cU\s ol the month iltii the nioiith ol issue 

I\ Coiitrifnitions must be wiitlen (prefei ibl\ t>i>e\\ri(ten) on one 
hitle ol the ]) lilt r uul must be lecominnied In the full ii ime uid leldrtss 
ot the writer which will be ]mblished onh il the writer •■o diieets 

All reil^ anees should be sent to Mr h C Rose, lion rreisin^i, 
li ( O D leie’s hane, Lalcutt i 

VI All eommunie ilioiis (lueluduiR lilei u> contributions me uit for 
publication in the Journal) should be sent to Prof P Mukherji, lion 
^ Secietare, B C O Soinh 6 Diere’s hine, CalcuUi 

T N 


\ n The scile of ehaiRcs (pi\ ible stiiellv in advuiee) foi lehertise- 
nieiits in the Biuital, I'ohnr efr Ibjssa ( o-ojifulun Journal will oidinarilv 
be IS folfows — 


One iiage 
II ilf ]>a£*e 

Qu uteY jiaRc or less 


I ot occasional insertions 




Rs<(|l^T>bi insertion 
S 


1 or iiiscrlion in sn const (tilivc issues 

One paRe 
Half piRc 

Quarter page or less 

_ i _ 


Rs 65 
„ 18 


I nnted by b Mukherjee, b A at th* Art Press and published b\ Gupta, Mukherjte 

& Co , I, Wellington Square, Cfflcutta , 










